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EXPORT HOUSE 


(Recognised by the Government of India) 


with world-wide contacts, 
offices all over the country, 
. highly experienced staff 


- OFFERS TO EXPLORE 
‘NEW MARKETS 
‘for your commodities : 


to undertake export, get 
your manufactured products 
exhibited abroad and render 
many other expert services 


manufacturers of exportable 
‚ commodities of dependable - 
quality may kindly contact 


NAVABHARAT ENTERPRISES PVT. LTD., 


= 0—18 DEFENCE COLONY, NEW DELHI-3 


Telephone : 72509—77171 І - Grams : NAVENTER 


‚ CALCUTTA — HYDERABAD — GUNTUR — COCHIN 
nm . MADRAS — JAIPUR. 
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' Eastern Manufacturing Co Ltd 
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* HARMONY AND INDIAN MUSIC 


‘prof. Morton White characterised our 
`` age as the Age of Analysis. It^ would, 
however, be more appropriate to describe 
jt as the Age. of Controversy. There is а 
debate going on everywhere, , in all 2188 
‘of human: "activity. eod де 


s ГА 

It i5 Just. ds well that: it is so. 
‘argument becomes difficult if people, 
consciously or unconsciously, misread and 
‘distort the point of view they differ from. 
‘That seems to have happened in the case 
‘of Mr. William Coates and Sri M.S.N. 
‘Menon who .chose to attack my article 
“Our Music” (Mainstream September 21, 


‚ 1963) in their communications (Mainstream: 


December 7, 1963). 

What I said explicitly or by implica- 
‘tion was that Indian music had its own 
role to fulfil, in the music of the world 
„because Of its richness in form and content; 
that of late.there had been several experi- 
ments in harmonisation, struggling to put 
an end fo the age old static character of 
our music and to enrich it; that conscious 
adaptation юѓ harmony would be in keeping 
with the times, the needs and conditions 
‘of life, and of orchestration; that given 
facilities, our тиісіапѕ гап create new forms 
including harmony “while preserving the old *. 
‘forms of music’? anai that the Sangeet Natak ` 
‘Academy and А.Т.К.” are the right 
organisations to enable our musicians to 
do so. 

I did not say, as. Mr. Coates alleges, that 
‘there should be only one music system in 


Statements.. : 
for 40 years, that “по self-respecting сот- 
poser uses it.” 


Harmonisation is a technique in music. 
Its simple non-technical definition is the- 
sounding together of more than one note. 
When an Indian musician sings to the 
accompaniment of, a; ;Tanpura and Sarangi, 
there is alreadythe beginning of harmony 
and counterpóint, which Imogen Holst 
noticed when ' she heard our music at 


Я Shantiniketan. 


“But “Writes: The drum ‘players’ fingers séeméd* 


In'hef small. book’ Тиле" (1962); she -! 


to be producing all the notes of the harmonic 
series, one after another-..:and when a 
string player followed a singer in raga, 
echoing the improvised phrases, he was 
often several notes behind, so that at the 
ends of séntencés fhe’ player would still be 
going up while the singer was already coming 


„down, and for a while they would be moving- 
“in contrary mótion.. 


11 was; excited ` by 
this, and wondered why they had never 
developed these contrapuntal possibilities. 


T.V. Subbarao in Studies іп Indian 
Music (1961) and Goswami in The Slory 
of Indian Music (1962) have also „admitted, 
the presence of harmony. 

The basis of all harmony is melody. As 
Dunwell, puts it, “when melodies came to 
be combined and their ` resulting Vertical 
combinations: Һай’ become’ familiar as 
chordal harmony each, -complete melody 
was felt as a total of many smaller elements . 
* conditioned" by*-harmonic and rhythmic 
impulses of a basically regular kind." 

He remindes us :—*....it. is well to 
remember that the scope of melody. has 
been continuously widened ‹аѕ a result ‘of 
harmonic expansion, and the way thereby 


the world; nor did I want the universe “to —Prepared for new melodic shapes.” 


be turned into unifórm looking bricks.” 
Т also did not imply that Indian Music does 
‘not change. On the contrary I said that it 
is changing. ` 

. Mr. Coates and Sri Menon have made 
‘several knowledgeable statements which 
are worth examining. 

Mr. Coates declares "harmony has been 
dead in serious Western music for a' good 
40 years.” . But Vaughan Williams, a well- 
known composer and countryman of Mr. 
Coates, would not agree with him. In his” 
-concluding lecture at Cornell University 
he declared :“These, then, are the three 
elements which go to make ‘up music— 
melody, rhythm, and harmony.” 

' It should also enlighten Mr. Menon 
who says, “The West itself is taking to 
rhythm, a Negro contribution to the West." 
The word rhythm, it should not be for- 
gotten, is: of Greek origin. In Robert 


Crafts Conversation with Igor Stravinsky 


(1959), Stravinsky declares “The ee 
of my series are attracted by tonality; I 

compose vertically and that is, in one sense 
at least, to. compose tonally.. 2.1 hear 
harmonically, of course, and I compose in 
the same way I always have." (р 24-25). 
Writing of Threni composed’ in 1958, 
Stravinsky stated in his Memories and 
'Commentaries:** Simple triadic references 
occur in every bar." He repeats the same 
thing in his Expositions and Developments 
(1962) when he describes this feature as “а 
kind of triadic atonality" (р. 107)- A muisic- - 
‘ologist and composer, which Mr. Coates 
says he is, ought to know these recorded 
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„Scope for. such 


Now, if harmony is adapted to Indian 
musie so rich in melodies or Ragas it will 
not and need not take the same course as 
in the West. Further, even in the West, 
as Vincent "Bersichetti points out in his 
Twentieth Century Harmony (1962): “Con- 
temporary harmonic writing is often a 
composite process which may involve vary- . 
ing: placement of the norm of dissonance, 
choice of a single harmonic idiom or the 
coalition of one with another fusion of dual- 
ities, singleness of second- organisation or 
the intraposition of tonal and atonal aspects. 
The amalgamation of divergent conceptions 
of tonal formations is part of our harmonic 
language. Acceptance of one procedure 
does not necessarily mean the exclusion of 
others.” 

When a technique is adopted, it does 
not swallow up a tradition or even an 
ideology. <Indian music with its firm basis 
in melody absorbs new techniques as it did 
in the past and yet lives on without being 
swallowed up.. 

- According to Mr. Coates the Indian 
musician creates music at the moment of 
improvisation. If by Indian music he 
means the ragas, then they are all there, 
already created. What the musician does’ 
is not creation but the interpretations of the ` 
raga, one aspect: of which is improvisation. 
interpretation through 
improvising exists in Western Music also. 
Even in Indian music, the improvisation 
has to take place within, the limits of the: 

а. 

Rage is worth noting what Curt Sachs, 


г AP 386 


. Yet -he says - -harmony is dead Я 


an.authority on. world music, .has to say on 
the freedom’ of Indian Music.: In his 
Short History of World Music (1956) ће 
writes : *To the freedom of Western music, 
which allows, and even expects, a composer 
to create melodies of a fully individual 
character, the Orient opposes a strict com- 
pulsory law, which forces composers to keep 
within two dozen or a score of traditional 
patterns; called ragas in  India—and 
Magamat in ‘Arabian countries," 


Goswami, in the Story of Indian ‘Music 
:1961):points* out z^ At first sight it looks 
'as though there are до restrictions on the 


improvisation of the Kheyal singer but ón’ 


closer observation it will be found that ‘it 
is not so.” This also applies to other forms 
of music like Dhrupad, Thumri and Kriti. 

Tts true that in some of these forms 
the musician has a little more freedom than 
in others. -This freedom includes осса- 
sional discord also for ап aesthetic 
-purpose, But the point is that this free- 
dom exists within the restrictions of rot 


_ only the Raga but also the form of the song, 


and the schoo] the musician: belongs to. 


Even this freedom is not possible when 
there is an orchestra, small or big. Forjif 
each instrumentalist begins to improvise 
according to his own taste, thé result will 
be not music but chaos. 4 

Mr. Coates refers to “Composers, 
especially in America” who leave ‘ ‘places 
in their musical scores so that the musician 
:should improvise.” "Western harmony has 
always been based on melodies. But since, 
some scientists declare that causality has 


&given place to indeterminacy, some musi- 


cians especially in the 60s, have seized upon 
indeterminacy and have been assiduosly 
applying.it to their music. These scientists 
present a world without coherence, without 


- audibility. 


Melody which. has been the bašis of 
harmony until the first half of this century, 
lent unity and coherence.to all these con- 
tending schools of Western music,nationalist, 
tHe neo-classical and the Method. But in 
the new Post Webernian music of the last 


ten years, as Donald Mitchell, in the Langu-- 


age of Modern Music. (1963) points out, 

“Melody, in particular, 'the preservation of 
which....was one of the. main concerns 
of composers in the first half of this century, 
has been abandoned.... It is too early, as 
yet, to attempt any singling out of a feature 
that may lend unity to the present array— ôr 
disariay—or compositional practices. But 
if they are united in little else, it is in their 
often rancorous opposition to the concept 
of melody (and everything that goes with it) 
that the leading composers of the new 
generation ‘share common ground.” 


Question of Affinity’ 


k: 

In my article I said. “Mediterranean 
countries, and more so the European, have 
an almost natural affinity to Indian music 
Mese ge » But Sri Menon emphatically 
denies any ` “natural” affinity between 
Indiàn-and European music.” 

Here is whatzConstant Lambert thinks 
about the matter: “Oriental influences 
have occasiónally been grafted on to Euro- 
pean music directly, as; when Debussy 
became influenced by the. Cambodian 
music heard at the Paris Exhibition, but on 
the whole tbey have percolated maturally 


. (Contd. on page 23) 2 
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"DISQUIETING STAND .. 
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THE three-day token hunger-strike and demonstra-. 


tions organized. by =the All-India Trade Union 
Congress have focussed ‘attention on ‘the failure of the 
Government to hold tlie price line and to ensure proper 
wage fixation commensurate with the steadily increasing 
cost of living. RG | d bs pee 
' The commerits made by the spokesman of the Ministry 
of Labour about the agitation are perverse.and quite 
disturbing. He has described the token fast and ће 
demonstrations as violation of th&code of discipline 
and the industrial truce resolution. For over a year 


now the eniployers: have’ been’ violating the industrial- 


truce with impunity and have been taking advantage of 
the workers’ patriotism in keeping up production during 
thé Emergency to line-their" own pockets. The truth 
of this has been repeatedly admitted Бу the country's 


. leadership. Yet nothing whatever has’ been done, to - 


"deal with the erring employers-and render justice-to the 
working class. In this context it is indeed strange that 


the workers, when they demonstrate peacefully, should. 


be accused of violating-the code and ‘the: truce. 
Another aspect of, the- Labour Ministry spokesman’s 
“remarks which is even more disquieting is his assertion 
that many of the demands in the 14-point' charter do 
not come under "industrial disputes". This brings-out 


an antediluvian attitude -which ill accords with eithér: 


democracy or socialism. It“is the inherent right of the 


working class to fight for'change in the social and econo-- 


mic structure of the country, and по power on earth 


can take it away from the workers in the Year of Grace ` 
| 1964. ` > : s І У, 
The Government must also bear in mind the fact, 


“that although it is the AITUC which has organized these 
demonstrations of discontent, the demands made have 
the support of the other central trade union organizations 
also. One has only to study their ‘resolutions and 


.demands that swift steps 


foremost, the workers want that the prices. of essential 


commodities be Brought down to ‘a reasonable 
level and that their real wages be increased” so 
as to be close to the cost of living. The principle that 
the dearness allowance should invariably be linked to 
the cost of living index has been accepted: by the Govern- 
ment; it lias also been publicly admitted that the basis 
on which the index has, been computed all these years 
is faulty. The Government's feilure to hold the price line 
апа їаКе stern action. against profiteers and black- 
marketeers is по: secret. It is also well .knawn that 
thé’ Goverhnient did not make'use of the wide powers 
they assutiied under the Defence of India Rules to put 
an end 10 business malpractices and bring.to ,book the 
anti-social elements exploiting the ‘national crisis for 
their own private ends. 


The other major demands ot the workers are that 
banks, oil and other key sectors of the economy should 
be nationalized; that the state should take over trading 
in food grains and other essential commodities; and 
that excise duties on items essential for the poor should 
be dropped. The principle underlying many of’ these 
demands has been accepted by the ruling party itself. 
The Bhubaneswar resolutions, although they do not go 
far enough, are based on this principle. Why then 
should the Government feel upset if the working class 
be taken to live up to 
the Bhubaneswar spirit ? A 


The Government spokesman’s remarks: sound 
suspiciously like the reactions of the employer ciass. 


. This is most unfortunate, and can only further. reduce 


demands to understand this. In a country-torn by trade . 


union rivalry it would-be too much to expect that when 
one organization arranges’ a demonstration the others 


will join it without reservations. But their aloofness | 
should not be taken to mean that they do not support | 


the basic demands, for these are common to the entire, 
working people in the country. . us . 
'. After ‘all, what are these demands? . First and 
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faith in the earnestness of the Government about the 
promise of bringing in socialism. On the other hand, 
one would have expected a government pledged. to 
socialism to take advantage of the demonstrated dis- 
content of the working class to introduce drastic legis- 
lative measures to change the econdmic structure of the 
country. ы | P" 

Socialism can be built only with the massive support 
of. the. working people, industrial and agricultural. 
It cannot be built by continuing to pamper the private 
sector bosses as our Finance Ministers have been doing. 
If the Government does not realize 
this.it is.in for some rude shocks in the years to come. 
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Comments 


No Complacence 


О those~unfamiliar with the political picture. of 
Madras State it must seem paradoxical that the 
Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, which suffered major 
setbacks in the civic elections in the districts and even 
lost in areas considered its strongholds, should have 
secured 49 ofthe 99 seats in the Madras Corporation and 
should be in a position to command a majority with 
the help of its communal ally, the Muslim League. It 
must seem strange also that Sri Kamaraj should speak 
of the decline of the DMK's influence even after know- 
ing the results in the State Capital. 

The DMK, essentially a chauvinistic, linguistic 
revivalist movement, found it fairly easy in its early 
years to rouse anti-North and anti-Hindi sentiments 
among a people whose misgivings were strengthened 
by reports of Hindi fanaticism in the. North. Also, 
in the early years, it had communal.overtones, a hang- 
over of the E.V.R. era.- While this was so, however, 
when the younger leaders of the Dravida Kazhagam, 
headed by Sri C.N. Annadurai, broke away from E.V.R. 
and organized the DMK, they were able to create the 
feeling among youth that à real political organization 
had come into being which would espouse the cause 
of the common people. But the DMK leadership, 
devoid of any ideology and of the purposefulness and 
sincerity needed to work out a positive politico-economic 
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`. side the Congress fold. 


programme, preferred to let things drift and banked .. 
- solely on soap-box oratory to bring them to power. — 


They did not have—and do not have even today—the 
ghost of an idea of what they will do if indeed they ate 
, elected іп sufficient numbers to form- government in 
the State. 7 . | 
. This was the kind of vacuum Sri Rajagopalachari 
had always wanted. Lacking any kind of mass base 
himself—even in the Congress he was not very much 
liked by the rank and file—and finding-himself unable 
to organize the Swatantra Party sufficiently to ensure 
votes, he decided to cast-the weight of his personality on 
the side of the DMK. ' His “guidance” became available 
to the bankrupt leadership of the DMK. It is difficult 


to guess what Sri Rajagopalachari's ultimate aim is,. 
but to the ОМК leadership advice was immediately . 


necessary if their party was not to be wiped out. From 
this to an alliance whith the Muslim League was only 
а step. It-was not a difficult step, since the leadership 
of the DMK had its first lessofis in agitation at the 
feet of E.V.R., a great admirer of Jinnah. Thus the 
unprincipled, opportunistic triple alliance came into 
being—of the DMK, the Muslim League and the 
Swatantra Party. . 
Actually, this alliance was the result of frustration 
„at the top in all the three parties. After Sri Kamaraj 
became Chief Minister the Congress regained much of 
its lost popularity. The masses recognized in 
- Sri Kamaraj their own image, and he responded by 
devoting himself to the welfare of the people. 
This was one aspect. The other- was that other 
progressive parties, groups and -individuals became 
aware of the need to ау themselves with the 
Congress to defeat reactionary, Communal and anti- 
national forces in the State. The Communist Party, 
- the Tamil National Party are examples. The success of 
the Congress in the districts was due to all these factors: 
the people’s disillusionment with the DMK whose leaders 
‘were obviously interested only in their own welfare, 
the new Congress image created by Sri Kamaraj’s selfless 
leadership, and the support of progressive forces out- 


› . In Madras City itself the picture is different because 
of two factors: first, the apathy of the middle class 
voters; secondly, failure of the Congress and other 
parties to expose in Ње Лаѕі three years the extent of 
corruption in the Corporation. During the election 
campaign other factors also came into play: for instance, 
Sri Rajagopalachari’s appeal to the electorate to consider 
the DMK candidates as his own candidates. This was 
fully exploited to arouse Brahmin communalism against 
the Congress in certain areas where Rajaji is still consi- 

‘dered a Brahmin leader. But for-this and the-backing 
of Big Money and the Muslim League, the DMK could 
not have. obtained so many seats, although without 


doubt it would still have got a large number. - 


So far as the progressive forces are concerned, the 
results in Madras City constitute a challenge. Although 
they have cooperated with oné another in.the civic 


elections, they have not so far come together to work: 


out 4 common programme, without which no alliance 
can have a lasting impact on the electorate. Sri Kamaraj, 
it may reasonably be expected, should take the initiative 
in forging such a united.front for uprooting in his home 
state the forces inimical to socialism and national unity. 
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^ KASHMIR AND SRI SHASTRI- 
ө PAK-PINDI PINCER MOVES 


ITH the Нон comes-the end 

‚ ОЁ winter and the beginning 

of spring. Gazing at the New Delhi 
skyline, one can discern signs of @. 
perceptibl. turn in the political 


“situation, of -a recovery from the 


initial demoralisation following the 
Prime Minister's sudden illness. 

It may be too-early to say that 
stability is now assured, but the 
uncertainties about what wotlld 


happen at the top once the person- . 


ality of Nehru -recedes into com- 
parative inactivity, look like clear-, 


ing up.. Not that the inner tensions 


between. those at the helm have 
‚ disappeared, but a certain acquies- 
cence in an improvised arrangement 
is noticeable all round 

The most conspicuous in this 
context is the emerging personality . 
While 
there was quite a lot of lobbying 
-against hi$ return into thé” Cabinet 


in some quarters both of the Right’ 


and the Left, he has, in the" course 
of last one month, established him- 
self as holding “the casting vote in 
the new leadership. What is signi- 


. ficant is that Sri Shastri has gained . 


his new eminence not through any 
effort at propping him up on the 
'part of the Prime Minister. His 


success in solving the serious tangle ° 


in the Kashmir Valley over the loss 
of the Prophet’s ` relic, his weighty 
pronouncement ‘in search of; a 
- proper approach to China, and 
finally “his ‘firm handling of the 
Bakshi group’s coming in the way of 
a change of Government leadership 
in Jammu and Kashmir, have added 
to his stature. And a feeling is 
gaining ground in New Delhi that 
if Sri Shastri has his way—and it 
looks that he may—it will not be 
easy for Sardar Partap Singh Kairon 
to cling on to office. : 


With regard to the. Kashmir. 


situation, Sri Shastri’s biggest 
achievement, according to New 
Delhi observers, has been the dis- 
lodging of the ten-year old Bakshi 
regime in the State . It was no secret 
that though | Bakshi Ghulam 
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Mohammad had to finally step 
down from Premiership as a result 
of. the Kamaraj Plan, he continued 
-as the de facto head of the administ- 
-ration with Sri Shamsuddin as: his. 
formal proxy. The fact that Sri. 
Shastri has been able to dislodge 
Sri Shamsuddin from Premiership 
amounts to a clear setback for the 
_Bakshi group although in despair he 
“is out to create difficulties in the 
way of a smooth change-over. 

. As for Bakshi’s future, there are- 
"various reports current in: New 
Delhi. According to one version, the 
‚ Kashmir National- Conference "will 
` soon merge into the Indian National 
Congress; and this will reduce 
Bakshi to a Pradesh Congress 
chief and his tussle with the Sadiq 
group will fall into the familiar 


Con ress pattern of a State Ministry - 


-versus the Pradesh Congress, which 
the Central Parliamentary Board 
of the Congress will handle in the 
usual way. 

Another report. says that after a 
féw weeks, Bakshi may be quietly ` 
shunted out of Kashmir by being 
appointed Governor _ ОЁ. some 
other State, much the same way, 
perhaps, .аѕ Sri Bishnuram Medhi 
was taken out of Assam politics and 
sent off on’ political superannuation 
as * Governor of Madras. Such - 
an arrangement has the additional 


advantage in that Pakistan will not. 


. be able to..exploit Bakshi’s removal 
for its own slander campaign that 
India, cannot trust any -Kashmiri 
leader for long, ' 

Two.consequences are expected ` 
‘to flow from this new development. 
First, Article 370 will soon go, 
formalising Kashmir’s total іп- 
tegration into the Indian Union, 


a step. which Bakshi was opposing ` 


Sri Chagla has underlined the im-- 
portance of the step. ` 

: Secondly, a positive policy for a 
settlement with Sheikh Abdullah: is 
most likely to come in the маке оѓ 
a changed. Government in the 
State. : ` 


HE spate of speculation ‘that’ 


has followed Sri Shastri's 
observation іп the Lok Sabha’ on the 
Sino-Indian deadlock—in which he 
posed that the alternative to negotia- 
tions is war—has now been followed 
by a sense of uncertainty about 
Peking's real intentions with the 
signing , of the. Chou-Ayub joint. 
communique, which bopes that the 
“Kashmir dispute will be solved in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
people of Kashmir „аз pledged by 
India and Kashmir." - 

Careful observers in the- Capital 
seem to believe that Peking's policy 
with regard to the Sino-Indian 
dispute springs from the Dullesian: 
principle of negotiation from the 
position of ‘strength. While Mr. 
Chou En-lai seems to Бе intérested 
in getting the border talks opened— 
the deadlock itself has ‘cost Peking 
diplomatically, since the Afro-Asian 
—opinion, ‘by and large, did not 
appreciate China’s persistent refusal 
to accept the Colonibo. proposals 
“in full—he is anxious not to. give 
the impression that China has made 
a major shift in her policy towards 
India lest it may be mistaken as 
a sign of weakness. A sort.of blow- 
ing hot and cold at the-same time is 
bound to follow. 

It is felt here that Peking may 
.have conceded to Pakistani implor- 
‘ings for a reference to Kashmir 
mainly to pressurise New Delhi, 
thereby implying that if the deadlock 
continues, Peking might take up any 
issue to harass India diplomatically 
if not militarily. Observers have 
noted that Sri Shastri’s emphasis on 
negotiations-has.had a good effect in 
the Afro-Asian world since it has to 
a considerable measure neutralised 
Peking’s propaganda that ` New 
Delhi has been obdurate- on the 
question of opening talks. ` 

Sri Shastri has at the same time 
warned the country against any 
‘sinister Sino-Pak pincer move. 
Responsible quarters in New Delhi 
- take the view that while we should 
keep the door open for negotiation 
we should take no chances so far 
as the defence of the’ frontier is 
"concerned. Sri Nehru has made it 
clear that he was prepared to consi- 
der the Russell suggestion that no 
posts should be set up- by either 
side in the 20-kilometre demilitarized 
zone. 

At the” same:-time, there’ can 
. possibly be no slackening of defence 


^. LE. 


build-up at'the frontier. A sense of 
urgency is visible in New Delhi so 
that our Defence forces may not be- 
caught napping when the Himalayan . 
snows start melting and the border 
becomes live again with the Chinese 
and the Pakistani forces poised all 
along the northern forontier. ~ 
* * * 


"GAINST this sombre back- 
ground, ‘it is inevitable that ` 
there should be speculation, in New 
Delhi about the prospect of a thaw 
in:our relations with China. -Most 
Observers are of the view that the 
question of a thaw does not arise 
at present. At the same time, 
whether. China. would like to, open 
negotiations with a view to drag 
it on for months if not years—in the 
style of the Warsaw talks with the 
U.S.—is being debated here. . 
‘According to one school, Chinese 
diplomacy follows -the Mao Tsc- | 


tung strategy of tackling one enemy . 


at a time. Since at the moment 
Mr. Khrushchov is ће paper-tiger 
target of Peking, it is possible that 
China might be anxious to open: 
talks with India just to demons- 
trate that while she has been extra- 
reasonable even to an adversary like 
India, Moscow continues to be 
hostile towards her. This point of 
view seems to tally with the British 
assessment that the time has now 
come to expect Peking's relenting 
on the Indian frontier. 

In contrast to this, another 
school holds the view that the Sino- 
Indian dispute cannot. be examined 
in isolation from the Sino-Soviet 
tussle. Because, attitude to India, 
particularly to Nehru's India, is one ~ 
of the major items of angry disputa- 
tion between Moscow and Peking, 
one of the major sins of Mr. Khrush- 
chov in the eyes of the aggressive 
ideologues of Peking. If Peking 
could make a turn towards settle- 
ment- with India, it will actually be 
giving the lie to its own thesis, which 
demands that the image of Nehru 
has to be shattered by political 
means or military, if the Chinese 
ambition of leading the Afro-Asian 
world has to be realised. 

Besides, Moscow's friendship to- 
wards non-aligned India is branded 
,by.Peking as a clear example of a 
‘modern revisionist’: sin. Under 
-the circumstances, it is almost out 
. of the question- that there could be 
any settlement of- the Sino-Indian 


dispute without a solution of the 
present bitterness between China 
and the Soviet Union. 

Between these two schools, there 
could be а more plausible explana- 
tion that Peking might go in for a 
tactical overture for opening nego- 
tiations while sticking on to the long- 
range strategy of regarding India as 
an implacable adversary. 

Incidently, the prevailing view 


in New Delhi today is that there are 


no signs of.any lowering of Sino- 
Soviet tension. Although the 
Soviet team for -border demarcation 
is reported to have reached Peking, 
the absence of any Soviet counter- 
offensive to Peking’s polemics against 
Moscow in recent.months is inter- 
preted here as at best à lull before 
the bursting of the storm. There is, 
therefore, no feeling in New Delhi 


that the Soviet attitude towards. 


India is likely to undergo any change 
as a means to placate China. ·.. 
Rather the open Soviet support 
for the proposed, conference of the 
non-aligned. powers is regarded here 
as proof of Moscow’s anxiety to 
strengthen the hands of the. Afro- 
Asian non-aligned allies so. that 
China may not be able to cash in in 
this sector. A peculiar alignment 


'seems to be coming up with a 
second Bandung being sponsored by · 


Indonesia at the behest of Peking 


while-the second Belgrade-is getting ` 


the blessings -of Moscow. ., 

The general: impression here is 
that Yugoslavia is keeping Moscow 
informed about the development 
with regard to the proposed con- 
ferénce of non- -áligned powers. In 


this context, it is not surprising that ' 
.Belgrade should reportedly be in 
. favour of inviting to the conference 
‘only those who have signed the 


nuclear Test Ban Treaty, the argu- 


"ment being that the test of non- 


aligned in а world of power blocs 
lies in upholding all measures which 
help to ensure world pcace, and 
those who are unable to sign the 
Test Ban Treaty can hardly be 
regarded as helping the cause of 
world peace. 

This criterion along witht 1 many 
other suggestions is due to come up 
before the conference at the Am- 
‘bassadorial level scheduled to be 


.held in Colombo in the second half 
„of March. At this 


Ceylon is expected to propose that. 


` confereace, 


there need be. no preparatory con- 
ference at the Foreign Ministers’ 


i 
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„level which Yugoslavia as, well as 


India are strongly. pressing ‘for. 
Indonesia on her patt will raise the 
question about the time-table of 
the non-aligned conference to be 
put after the second Bandung, so 
that the lime-light may not be stolen 
from the project which she herself 
has been backing. On all counts, 


. therefore, it seems that the Colombo 


meeting will-be quite a lively one, 


if not stormy. 
* E * 
IN the context of the danger of. 
any renewal of trouble on the 
northern border this summer; it, is 
significant to note that there are 
moves іп New Delhi how to expand 
our Air Force. Reports are current 
that Sri TTK has been taking the 
initiative in sounding a. very well- 
known U.S. aircraft firm.for setting 
up a manufacturing. plant here. 
Although the, outline of such a 
project hás .not yet been clear, its - 
plausibility is-not ruled out because 
according to a, section of New Delhi 
observers, the U.S. authorities may 
go in for such a'venture not only 
to neutralise the impact of the MIG 
project: on Indian opinion but also 
to put pressure on Pakistan for going 
too far it the direction of Peking. 
How :fai Sri Krishnamachari' S 
optimism òn this score is going to, 
bear fruit is-anybody's guess in New 


. Delhi {ралу 
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Survey ОЁ. Stagnation’ 


‚ THE Economie ‘Survey circulated by 
the Government a week before the 
budget papers, though assüres a higher 


` level of growth in industry and agriculture 


in .the days to come, presents a dismal 


..Dicture of the Indian economy during thg 
г уеаг 1963-64. 


The failure to accelerate the pace of 
“economic growth has résulted in serious 
shortfalls in the Plan targets. Whatever 
-rise has been there in the industrial sector 
has been upset by a decline in the agri- 
‘cultural sector.  . ; 

Despite the dependence of Тава ,agri- 
culture on the vagaries of weather, it'cannot 
be said that the stagnant character of our 
agriculture is entirely due to "bad weather , 
conditions as the Económic Survey wants 
us to believe. During 1961-62: agricultural 
prodüction went up by 1.2 per, cent which, 
however, declined. Бу: 3. y per cent in 


| 1962-63, There was а drop of eight per cent 


in е production of rice while the fall in 
sugarcané and wheat production’ was by 


. about 1:5 per cent each. 


Even though the net imports of cereals 
in 1963 went up to 4.48 million tons-from 
3.58 million tons 


same period. Per capita ayailability of 


І pulses also declined from 2.2 to, 2. „1 ozs. 
‘per day. - 


By 

It is interesting to note that the per capita 
availability of cereals and pulses during 
1951 was 11.5 and 2.0 ozs. per day. Tlie 
seriousness of the situation becomes more 
glaring if we take notc of the fact that part 
of the rise in agricultural production is 
‘due to better statistical’ coverage. 

The Survey has admitted that part 
of the reduction in sugarcane output was 
due to reduction in the area under cane in 


'U,P. and Bihar. The price of sugarcane 
fixed’ by. the Government being les 
than what it should. be, the 


farmers were forced to switch on tó some 
other commodity. Diversion of- larger 
quantities of sugarcane to the production 
of gur and khandsari was also an important 
cause for the decrease in the availability of . 
sugarcane for the production of sugar. 
The price support for sugarcane came at 
a later stage which also-was half hearted. 


Package Programmes HE 


What steps were taken by the Govern- 
‘ment to increase agricultural production 
during the year? The Survey states : 

“The minor irrigation and soil conser- 
vation programmes were stepped up. The 
Central assistance for the States, agricul- 
tural programmes for ,1963-64. has also 
been increased. Experience had shown 
that rapid increases in production could be 
secufed if an intensive effort was made. in 
the, most productive areas instead of 
dispersing available resources over a wide 
field. ‘Package’ programmes for increase 
in production of rice, millets, pulses, cotton 
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and oilseeds were ane The orba- 
nisation for implementitig the programme 
for commercial crops was strengthened." 

This long-winded explanation, however, 
fails to convince. anyone. It only shows 
that our planners have not. yet touched 
the basic problems of our agricultural 
economy. It does not, mention what has 
.appened.to land reforms and co- operative 
"farming. It conveniently forgets the fact 
. that whatever assistance the Reserve Bank 
has, pumped: into the rural sector reaches 
.only the upper strata of the rural popula- 
tion. "The middle-men who deal with 
agricultural . commodities appropriate 
bulk of the surplus created out of agricul- 
tural activity. Recently Sri Ram Subhag 
' Singh, Minister of Agriculture, has 
conceded that the benefit ofthe price-rise of 
agricultural products was obtained опу 
Бу the middle-man and not by the tiller of 
the land. 

These realities of our. agriculture are 
not admitted by the Survey because it would 
-call for rigorous implementation of land 
reforms and state trading in foodgrains 
and other essential commodities. 


іп: the previous year, , tank 
„е per capita net availability came down. Production Board 
- from 13.8 to 13.2 ozs. per day during the 


However, instead of pointing. out the 
need for a radical programme of changing 
the -rural structüre, the Survey is satisfied 
with the constitution of thé Agricultural 


Production Board consisting of the Central- 


Ministers and^the Member of the Planning 
Commission concerned with agricultural 
an allied activities : “The Board will ensure 
an integrated approach in matters of 
agricultural policy, secure effective 
ordination between Central and , State 
Governments, review the progress of the 
development programmes and endeavour 
to remove any deficiencies.” 

This complacent approach will not 
‘lead to a substantial rise in agricultural 
production which constitutes bulk of our 
national income. As the supply of raw mate- 


rials to industries depends to a great extent ` 


on agriculture it would affect adversély 
the progress of our industrial sector. - 

The industrial production rose by 6.6 
-per cent'in 1961-62 and: by eight per cent 
in 1962-63. During April-September 1963 
the production was 8.5 per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period in 1962. Major 
rise was due to increase in the production of 
finished steel, chemicals, machinery and 
metal products. In case of transport 
equipment, textiles and {еа there was 
actually a fall in production. 

Out of 5.40 million tons of steel produc- 
ed during, 1962-63 2.86 million tons was 
produced in the private sector. During 
1963-64 also the trend still continued when, 
during April «nd September, of the 2.99 
million tons of steel produced, 1.48 million 


tons were produced by the private sector- 


companies. The country is still. experien- 
cing short supply-in certain: types. ot steel. 
The Survey observes.: ERN 


CO-. 


. cent. 


"which һаа to be 


` 
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- “Certain categories, of steel, and. parti- 
cularly flat products” and special steel 
continued to.be in short supply. The 
requirements of ' special steels, which have 
increased due: to the rise in machinery pro- 
duction, had to. be met, as before, almost 
entirely: through imports. Total- imports 
of steel amounted to 11 lakh tonnes in 
1961-62 and 9 lakh tonnes in 1962-63; in 
1963-64 imports аге likely to be Somewhat 
higher than in the previous year.” 

Though the production of coal is ex- 
pected to go up by eight per cent in 1963-64 
{һе increase is seen only in lower quality 
of coal. In the case of higher grades there 
has been a decline during the year under 
survey. 

Moreover, out- of. 33 million tons prc- 
duced between April and September in 1963, 
26.8 million tons were produced in private 
collieries. The Government has given 
many concessions to private sector coal- 
mines, which can be seen from the follow- 
ing extract from the Survey. 
^ “The requirements of imported 'equip- 
ment for the private sector mines will be 
financed from the loan of $35 тор frem 
thethe IBRD. The utilisation ot the loan 
had been slow, but ordering of equipment 
was encouraged, by’ the reduction of the 
import duty on coal-mining machinery and 
components at a uniform rate of- 15 per 
The development rebate available 
tó the industry was raised from 20 per cent 
to 35 per cent‘on new miaing machinery 
installed between 1963-64 and 1965-66.” 

The increased burcen of taxation had 
resulted in premendous rise in the total 
revenue during the last three years ‘Durning 


` 1961-62 the total tax revenue of the Central 


and State Governments amounted to 
Rs. 1543 crores, which went up to Rs. 1731 


- crores in 1962-63 while during 1963-64 the 


figure reached, Rs. 2126 crores “The subs- 
tantial rise in. taxation was designed not 
only to raise revenue but to discourage 
in. particular the consumption of items 
imported.” Ала the 
Survey has given an example of increase in 


^ the taxes on kerosene in support of this. 


During the same period, however, óne 
finds a large quantity of electrical gocds 
imported in the country. Thus, curtailing 
the consumption ‘of essential commodities 
for the people without’ affecting adversely 
the luxury. of the priuileged classes has be- 
come the logic of our taxation policy. - 


More Lending: T. `~ 


- Though the Survey notes that monetary 

policy of the Reserve Bank has not under- 
gone aby change, important cccessions 
have been given to the, banking interests 
and private sector industrialists. ‘The 
expansion of credit to the private sector for 
productive purposes was facilitated by a 
modification at the end of October ‘in the 
Reserve Bank’s policy | in respect of lending 
to commercial banks.’ 

As a result ofthis policy, the commercial 
banks were able to lend to the private 
sector an additional] sum of Rs. 181 crores 
between the end of October 1963 and 
January 17, 1964.. The call money rate in 
Bombay moved up, апа.Бу January 17 it 
was-5.10 per cent, as against 4.86 per cent 
a year ago. 

When all-over the’ ‘country. ‘the demand 
for nationalisation. of banks has been gain- 
ing momentum, *the- . Government-. has 
enabled the aüking . ‘interests -ahd the 
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private-sector industrialists to eàrn "enór- 
mous surplus in the name of stimulating 
the economy. The Government was very 
much worried over the decline in the share 
prices.after the promulgation of Emergency. 
How the efforts of the Government to 
“stimulate activity in the stock markets” 
have been described by the Survey: 

“Forward Trading was resumed in June 
1963, financial assistance was given to the 
Industrial Finance Corporation and the 
Industria] Credit and Investment Corpo- 
ration to enable them to increase their 
underwriting operations and the selective 
credit controls were relaxed in so far as 
advances against shares were concerned. 
The modification in the credit policy of the 
Reserve Bank in October 1963 as also the 
announcement of the Government's decision 
to establish Development Bank led to a 
recovery in share prices and the index by 
January 25, 1964 was 169—1.е. the level 
prevalent a year ago." 

Price Policy 

When the Government was taking so 
much care for the stock market it had no 
time to protect the common man from the 
rising prices. The wholesale price index 
number, taking 1952-53 as the base year 
went up from 126.5 on January 26, 1963 
to 136.8 on January 25, 1964. . However, 
the Consumer Price Index Number showed 
a rise of only four per cent due to its frau- 
dulent character. х 

The price controls on 16 commodities 
were removed during the year. The Survey 
admits that the manufacturers have in- 
creased the prices of tyres and tubes by six 
per cent, and producers, prices of -caustic 
soda were increased by 10 per cent after 
decontrol But the Government instead of 
taking any action against the producers, 
says: "The incentive provided by the in- 
crease is likely to result in a further ex- 
pansion of output." 

The balance of payments position conti- 
nues to be unfavourable to the country and 
despite the drive for more exports, our 
economy is experiencing difficulties in this 
regard: “With the depletion of the sterling 
balances, gross receipts from investment 
income have rapidly declined, while payments 
have risen with the growth of the country’s 
external indebtedness. i 

Payments against external assistance 
were estimated at Rs. 2600 crores during 
the Third Plan period. In addition to this, 
assistance under- the American Agricultural 
Surplus Disposals Programme amounts to 
Rs. 630 crores during the Third Plan. 

With regard to repayment of loans, the 
Survey observes : 

“The servicing of external debt is a 
growing burden on the balance of payments. 
Debt repayments had amounted to Rs. 60 
crores in 1961-62 and Rs; 53 crores in 
1962-63. Repayments against loans 
signed up to the end of 1963 аге estimated 
to rise to a peak of Rs. 116 crores in 1968- 
69 


‘Over the Fourth Plan period, repay- 
ments against these loans will amount to 
Rs, 553 crores,.and interest charges to Rs. 273 
crores. In addition, debts contracted in 1964 
and later will have to be serviced.” 

Thus the economy is not advancing in 
spite of heavy external assistance. If the 
rate of economic growth is not stepped up 
in time, the payment of loans will pose 
difficulties for the country. 
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. The index of per capita national income 
during 1960-61 át 1948-49 prices was 117.7 
which came down to 117.5 during 1961-62. 
It went up to 117.8 during 1962-63 which 
is just an indication of the stagnant charac- 
ter of our economy. 

This is an ominous account of the 
nation’s economic health. It is a serious 
challenge which we can ignore only at our 
own peril. тоз 


2 DRUG & PRIVATE SECTOR 


WHILE addressing -the annual meeting 
of the Indian Drug Manufacturing 
Association at Bombay on February 17, 
Sri S.G. Barve, Maharashtra's Minister for- 
ndustries, emphasised that the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry in the country had to build up a 
reputation for quality and reliability to 
‘overcome the lack of confidence in Indian 
drugs. : 

Sri G.P. Nair, President of the Associa- 
tion, stood up in defence of the drug manu- 
facturers and said at the meeting : “It is a 
myth to say thát Indian drugs are not of 
standard quality or that drug manufacturers 
in this country are profiteering.” 

It is a well-known fact that the profita- 
lity of the drug industry is one of the highest 
in the country. The fast growth of in- 
dustry is a clear indication of this. Between 
1948 and 1962 the annual output of drugs 
in India went up from Rs. 10 crores to 
Rs. 100 crores. 


With regard to honesty of the drug * 


manufacturers, Sri Barve pointed out that 
serious accidents often occured from the 
use of sub-standard drugs, though the Drugs 
Act provided for Governmental control 
and viigilance right from the stage of raw 
materials up to the level of distribution to 
the consumers. However, the implementa- 
tion of the Act cannot be explained in a 
better way than in the words of Sri G.P. 
—Nair himself : 

“Tt is indeed a sad commentary on the 
administration that legislation passed 24 
years ago should still remain a dead letter; 
Evasion of the provisions of this Act has 
become a rule rather than an exception. 

. This vital industry which has a signi- 
ficance from the point of view Of public 
health was allowed to be left in the hands 
of profiteers. In this field foreign investors 
and drug monopolies also played a pro- 
minent part. 

The decision to allow the foreign drug 
monopolies to produce the same type of 
drugs that were already produced in India 
resulted in stiff competition between them 
and the Indian producers. The foreign 
monopolies are bound to take fullest 
advantage in view of their superior position. 
Therefore, this decision was certainly not 
taken in the national interest. 

Dr. K. M. Parikh, former President of 


the Indian Drug Manufacturing Associa- . 


tion, while criticising the patent rights and 
the' price of the drugsin our conuntry 
pointed out that more than nine per cent 
of the patents in India are bought 
by foreigners. “Thus,” „һе continued, 
“this country has mot received any 
advantages out of these regulations and, 
on the contrary, our foreign exchange has 
been drained and the lot"of poor masses 
who need the drugs has been made worse." 

Tn this connection the following remarks 
of the Committee of Senate in the United 
States are indeed revealing: 

“India, which does grant patents ‘on 


drug products, provides an interesting case 
example. -The prices in India fcr the bicad 
spectrum  anti-biotics, (aurcmycin ard 
achromycin) are among the highest in the 
world. As a matter of fact, in. drugs 
generally, India ranks among the highest 
priced nations of the world—a case-of an 
inverse relationship between per capita 
income and the level of drug prices." 
Report No. 448 to the 87th Congress, 
1st Session of U.S. Senate).  ' 

The U.S. monopoly which is producing 
these drugs has taken large amount out of 
our country when we are badly in need of 
foreign exchange. These and other іт- 
portant drugs can be produced in our 
cóuntry but due to the patentrights this 
cannot be done. Incidently, the sale 
price of 250 ing. 16 capsules of broad 
spectrum antibiotic (auromycin and 
achromycin) in Argentina is $1.19. The 
same company is selling this much quantity 
in India for $6.5. to 7 which is the highest 
in the world. 


BONUS REPORT. IN BOTTLENECK 


THE inordinate delay in publishing the 
Bonus Commission Report and the 
Government's decision thereon has already 
éaused serious apprehensions among the 
trade union circles in the country. The 
announcement by Sri R.K. Malaviya, De- 
puty Minister for Labour and Employment, 
in the Rajya Sabha on February 18 that 
the copies of the report had been circulated 
to the States for.their views has only added 
to the discontentment of the workers. 

The argument advanced by Sri Malaviya 
‘that thé"State Governments had to be 
consulted because-they had interest in а 
number of industries is also not convincing. 
The Bonus Commission while forwarding 
its recommendations took note of the 
financial position of the State Government 
undertakings and the managements of these 
undertakings were given full opportunity 
to explain their views. Moreover, а 
representative of the public sector was— 
included in the Commission who took note 
of every aspect of the problem before 


' signing the report. 


This step, therefore, defeats the very 
purpose of the Commission. Instead of 
directing the State Governments to instruct 
the managements of State undertakings» to 
implement the recommendations as а 
public-sector representative is а signatory 
of the report, the Government is utilising 
dilatory tactics. Even the INTUC Working 
Committee on February 16, stated that the 


. working class was. becoming restive about 


the delay in the acceptance of the Commi- 
ssion's recommendations; 

Anofher aspect of Sri Malaviya's an- 
nouncement which has annoyed the workers 
was his statement that the delay wag due 
to the fact that the report was not unani- 
mous. Despite differences expressed by 
Sri N. Dandekar, employers' representative, 
theGovernment could have taken a decision 
in favour óf the workers. 

Though trade unions are not fully 
satisfied with the formula-suggested by the 
Commission thcy are waiting with the hope 
that the Government will soon take a 
favourable decision in the matter. Under 
these «circumstances if the Government 
attempts to modify the formula suggested 
by the Commission, it will face а united. 
opposition from trade unions. 
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ON the. Budget Day, it is good 

to havea close look at the man 
who presents the Budget and see 
whom he really represents. ~ 

Our present Finance Minister 
has'a many-splendoured, visage. In 
his origin and upbringing, he has 
been a businessman himself, getting 
his apprenticeship as the local agent” 
ofa big British firm. When Sri Т.Т. 
Krishnamachari rose to become the 
nation's: Commerce and Industry 
Minister, his liberal grant of foreign- 
exchange quotas to private enter- 
prise earned him the applause of 
business houses, and he got pro- 
motion to become the ' 
Minister. ` 

Then came the ‚Mundhra .epi- 
sode—a sort of embarrassing un- 
mentionable in High Society—in 
which TTK. got entangled in “trying” 
to help опе magnate and théreby | 
earning the displeasure;of the other, 
à more powerful one. With.the ex- 
posure, and public resentment over 
it, he had to quit the Cabinet, and 
be made his exit with the dramatic 


Finance | 


discovery that he had: been mauléd - 


by “ the man-eaters ”. 

This flamboyant warning against 
the prowling man-eaters was no 
doubt meant to catch the public eye; 
and during the period of his political 
hibernation in Madràs, TTK made 
many a pronouncement which: al- 
most smacked of socialism, and quite 
a few Leftists almost came to believe 
that TTK had become a repentant 2 


sinner and took his “socialist” air- - 
ings rather seriously. i 
But sometimes illusions get 


dispelled quickly.- Soon after he 
got back the Finance portfolio, ТТК. 
began collecting the kudos from the 
very same man-eaters who were- 
enthusiastically impressed by his 
“pragmatic” approach. 

^ He was praised for having 

brought a touch of ''reálism" to 
the Government's economic policy. 
Recently one of the man-eaters’ 
journals;- Eastern Economist, with 
а touch of affectionate consideration 
for TTK has confidently forecast 
this pragmatic Finance Minister's 
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“We are aware that the Finance 
Minister has been doing some .very 
profound thinking on the ways and 
means of activating the existing 
institutional forms of industrial 
financing as well as experimenting 
with new forms and devices. We 
have no doubt that Mr. Krishna- 
machari will have many fruitful 
ideas to expound in this regard both 
in his budget speech and subsequent- 
ly: We.are likewise conscious of the 
fact that the Finance Minister is 
keen on creating through his budget 


- a stimulating climate in this country 


for foreign capital, both public and 
private." * - -- 

-E Various pronouncements of TTK 
since he became Finance Minister; 


on August 29 last year justify these — 


comments of this Big Business 
weekly. - Tlie share market greeted 
fhe appointment of TTK as Union 


Finance Minister with increase in 
the prices.- . — EC 
.Compared with the closing 


levels- of share prices in ‘Bombay 
Stock market a week before, the 
increase in Tata Steel amounted to 
Rs. 5.50 per share and Century had 
Iegistered .‘an improvement’ of 


“Rs. 14 on the day ТТК. was appoint- 


ed Finance Minister. Share prices 
of a large number of companiés: of 
certain monopoly groups .experienc- 


: ed similar rise on that day :which-is 


rather significant. `- - : | 
Sri G.D. Somani, President of- 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber was 
happy to say about TTK: “In hım 
we have, a man of dynamism 
and imaginative drive to take 
certain realistic: and effective 
measures to restore the confidence 
and stability in the capital market." 
Though TTK took credit ‘for 
scrapping the CDS, except in respect 
of income-tax payers, and for 
modifying the Gold Control Rules 
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-Krishnamachari as 


„рег cent. . 


-per cent. 
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Mr. Т.Т. Krishnamachari as the 
Central Finance Minister. Whatever 
one may say about the Kamaraj plan, 
the stock market has been greatly 
benefited since the. Cabinet% re- 
organisation following the implemen- 
tation of the plan has installed Mr. 
the Central 
Finance Minister". 

“Financial Stimulus" У 


- Within a week of.his appoint- 


ment, ТТК convened а series 
of high-level meetings of officials 
wherein he- expressed views : “in 
favour of providing some financial 
stimulus to  -economic recovery 
quickly". Не also briefed the 
Governor ofthe Reserve Bank and 
the Chairman of the State Bank of 
India to examine the problems 
involved in the matter and to. work 
out “a detailed line of action. . - 
-Accordingly, the Reserve Bank 


decided that. the- quota of member 


banks for borrowing purposes should ` 
be increased · by 50 per cent, and 
the two-tier system also substantially 
modified to suit the requirements 


“of banks. As a result of this the 


member banks were in a position to 
borrow up to 75 per cent of the 
quota at 4.5 per cent rate of interest, 
and another 75 per cent „at six 


- Further to this, Ње system of 
penal rates for borrowings in excess 
of the quota was abolished and the 
Reserve Bank expressed its readi- 
ness to provide additional credit } 
facilities in “deserving cases" at six ! 
The restrictions -relating 
to margins against advances of stock 
exchange securities were also with- 
drawn, Ч 

When ТТК іп а. broadcast 
on thé “current state of the Eco- 
nomy" on October 11, unfolded his 
“positive policy" ОҒ - economic 
growth, many observers felt that he 


"might be explaining the background 


to some,extent..it did not take much - of his budget speech.” While dis- 


time for the people to realise where 
TTK's sympathies lie, Capital, of 
Calcutta, observed on. December 19: 
"There.has been.a spectacular rise. 


counting the fears of the industrialists 
about “‘socialism”, he frankly stated: 
“То some, socialism- appears to be 
synonymous with  restraining the 


in share prices since the: return of -individual ‘from exercising his 
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initiative. То те, however, socialism, 
far from curbing the individual, 


seeks to stimulate and reward indi- -. 


vidual initiative aud enterprise.”’ - 


Therefore, he assured the busi- 


ness magnates in his broadcast : 
“Tt is my intention to review the 
present fiscal and related policies 
with reference both to immediate 
need of the economy as .well.'as thé 
requirements òf” growth and social 
justice in the yeats to come.” | 


“Liberal Policy”. 


For TTK, however, the “‘imme- 
diate :needs" meant giving. all 


possiblé facilities to -the business - 


community to augmont their profi's. 
Credit facilities formed a major part 
of it. .'*I have been in touch with the 
Reserve-Bank and am-happy to say 
that the Reserve Bank proposes to 
pursue a liberal and positive policy 
designed to meet.credit demands for 
all productive purposes...." . 
х The very next :day, Economic 
Times. reported. the ‘bullish view^" 
faken- by the. Bembay- Stock Ex- 
change' as a result of. TTK's broad- 
cast. V Me duis ME " 
In. ат informal chat with news- 
men at Madras on-October 22, TFK 
recalled-his approach in -his broad- 
cast, specch and added: "That will 
be. my Bible." ‘He is also -reported 
. to have said during.the same chat 
that “we aré in à stage of rethinking. 
in every direction and the-Planning 
Commission is in the process of 
shedding its skin." — .. e 
Following. TTK's footsteps,’ Sri 
P.C. Bhattacharya, Governor of 
the Reserve Bank, gave an assurance 
on the same day to” the Madras 
Bankers’ - Asscciation.. that ` the 
' Reserve Bank would-help commercial 
banks to meet all ‘‘genuine produc- 
tive demands." . ^ 
Commerce, 1963 Annual Number, 
lauded TTK/s econcmic . policies 
and acknewledgcd his services : 
“In Мг. T.T. Krishnamachari, 
the Congress Party has an . adroit 
Finance Minister at the Centre, who 
has tried to soften the effects of 
ideological blows inflicted on the 
private tector by teing nice and 
sweet in other respects: The cautious 
‘beginning made by him in releasing- 
some 16 commodities from price 
controls, a slight relaxation in the 
control on capital,issucs, a few 
pragmatic observations on the pro- 
blems of planning and economic 
development; and‘ promise of а 
« 
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_over the national 
therefore wants an economy with. 


-proached near. 


reappraisal of fiscal and pricing 
policies. have endeared him to the 
stock exchanges;’*. Popes oco 


- x “In thé matter of foreign’ private 


investment", the; Finance Minister 


Observed. in- a recent. statement. 
**our attitude has: always ‘been - one 


where we have welcomed such invest- 


ment and given it fair and hospitable 
treatment. .Ithinka stage has come 
whet, we would be justified in :open- 
ing the.doors even wider to private 
foreign investment, as long as' the 


burden that such.investment might, 


put on our balance .of payments іп. 
future is not disproportionate:to its 


contribution to: our economic 
growth.” | |. | , 
* Though he did not deny. that 


"foreign .collaboration in-a мау 
meant foreign ^ domination", : he 
justified it. on the plea that our 
technique and. technological know-. 


how weré.still poor., While speaking : 
` about the future of foreign aid.at 


a.meeting of Indian Investment 
Centre on February 4, he.said.that 


private foreign investments should - 


supplement:the foreign aid that was 
now coming in the present form. 
When TTK uses the term private 
capital it: invariably mears mono- 
poly capital as' this class is. the 
real beneficiary from all his policies. 
He was the most vociferous in 
opposing bank nationalisation. 
When Һе uses the term’ “‘econo- 
mic advance" he means the increase- 
in the grip of ‘monopoly capital 
economy. He 


minimum state ‘interference’. 
"During the, six ‘months’ tenure 
TTK has won the confidence. of. the 
share market to such.an extent that 
the upward trend of the share prices 
is seen clearly as the budget ap- 
The ©. Ecoromic 
Times index of ordinary share prices 
fer:all industries taking. 1959-60 as 


the base, year -has shown the 
‚ following trend : 
Feb 14, - :115.6 
Feb:17. 2 116.1 
, Feb 18 116.0 
Feb 19 · 116.4 


go up still further, . 


It is interesting to note that the 
index on February 19 last year was 
108.8 which indicates the prosperity 
of the.share market under ТТК. 
The finance capital in the country, 
however,-has been eagerly. waiting’ 
for the budget proposals after which 
they hope. that the share prices will 


` 


For quite sometime, the Finance 
Ministry is believed to have been ex- 


- „amining proposals for lightening the 


burden of taxation on foreign invest- - 
ment as an inducement to greater 
inflow of foreign capital into * India. 
In this connection the publication 
of a report by the"National Council 
of Applied Economic Research on’ 
the eve of the budget is tathér signis - 
ficant. The council has: recommend- - 


ed: а gradual elimination-.of taxes: - 


on inter-corporate dividends fo- 
foreign .companies ,càleulated - to 


lessen the burden by. at least 10 іо" 


15 per. cent, M 
„Аз the 'Finance Ministry has 
admitted buoyancy in tax receipts 
in the early.months of this fiscal 
year, it is estimated that actual | 
yields will exceed the budget figures. 
With some adjustments, it may not 
be necessary for the Government to. 
levy new taxes. Business magnates, : 


-however, are more than happy at, 


the prospect of tax concessions this- 
year, in view of TTK’s assurances. 
during the last six months. 8 
Glaring Contrast С, 
TTK’s sympathetic attitude to: 
wards Big Business can be compared 


with his approach towards the 
Government _. employees. . Тһе. 


nóminal tise -of DA from Rs.-2 to 


Rs. 10 granted to the employees is 
just ridiculous in view of the rise in 
the price level. The real wages of 
the Central Government employees. 
after. including the recent rise in DA .: 


come-to 84 per cent of their earn--- 


ings in 1947. 


The, rising. pricés have hit the E 


poorer sections very hard. It-is not - 
enough to say that the Government. 
has failed to check the price line.. 
It is the policy of the Government 
that is partly responsible for the 
price rise. Despite tall talk of ‘social ` 
justice’,’ the economic develcpment 
of the country is taking place. at the 
costof the working people. The lot of: 
the buik of the peasantry is no. 
better. . ` e 
The: first-six months of ТТК as 
Finauce 
no fear for the-man-eaters. His pre- 


: election socialism has gone with tbe 


wind. Bhubaneswar, to him, is just- 
a stunt for ће ` gallery. Í 
Meanwhile, the man-eaters тате, 
being fed aud fattened. ТТК: is with . 
them, sérving their interests loyally. 
and faithfully. A man-eaters' man; 
indeed. `- IPM C 
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RI LAL, BAHADUR 8НАЗТЁГ8 re- 
2 ference to the Sino-Indian deadlock in 
tiie course of his speech in the Lok Sabha 
бп February 19 Has let in à quiét new. 


breeze in-the lorig petrified-chamiber of out " 


foreign policy. Р | TE 
Buttressed by the press biiefing by a 
spokesman of the External Affairs Minis- 
try the-same evening, the Minister's words 
Have Been interpreted in the country as the 


. first cautious feeler of a new tiend in the 


Governmefit's apptoach to the question 
of enterlng into negotiation with China: 
“From Sri Shastri’s brief reference to the 
deadlock with China, three poirits emerged. 
- First, there has been no progress since the 
. issuance of the Colombo conférence pro- 


posals; the consequence of the stalemate is , 


the practical freezing ‘of the present border 
situation with China occupying twelve 


thousand square miles of what we claim" 


to be our territory in Ladakh. . NE 

Secondly, the only way to recover this 
territory, if we rule out negotiations, is by 
waging war, and hence his poser to Parlia- 
ment: “The major question is whether we 
want war or peace.” - ^ 

Thirdly, if we want to avoid war without 
sacrificing national honour,,a way must be 
found to- open negotiations; the way must 
not only.be consistent with.our dignity, but 
also with the *moral stand" that we have 
taken. Since Parliament is pledged by its 


November 1962 resolution not, to enter: ‘of waronour economy? 


into negotiations with China before all lost 
territory has been recovered, the Minister 
without Portfolio practically asked for a. 
new lead from the House. 
that “there-is no point in leaving these 
things in suspense for a long time...... 


- If it hangs fire for a long time, it does not 


serve the interests of either country. .... We 
have to take a realistic and practical view 
of things.” 


Inarticulate Feeling 


It required courage and patriotism 
to make this statement. For, judging by cdi- 
torial comménts in a large number of news- 
papers, there is still a strong sentiment in 
this country that we must not open dis- 
cussións with Peking until it has accepted 
the Colombo proposals in toto. The right- 


wing press and the deeply anti-Communist’ 


elements, of course, see in Sri Shastri's words 
the beginning of a process of capitulation. 
But, there is a. widespread, if largely inarti- 
culate, feeling in the country that the dead- 
lock should be broken and an attempt made 
to settle the border dispute. ` 
А Since January 1963, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has taken the stand that it has, for all 
practical purposes, “settled”. the border 
issue, restored ' “peace? “along the entire 
border, and refrained from taking action 
in spite of repeated Indian “provocations”. 
Behind this arrogant position lies the con- 
viction that the Indian authorities would not 
disturb the “peace” on the border by try- 
ing to’push out the Chinese armies by force. 
Should that happen, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has stated, it will first “inform” the 
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Sri Shastri said” 


Breaking the Sino-Indian Deadlock? 


Colombo conference powers and then fake 
retaliatory action. In other words, the 
Chinese Government has dictated a border 
"settlement" as a result of its military 
victory; it now relies on the improbability 
-of an Indian military offensive and on the 
sharp reaction such an offensive would 
cause all over Ásia and Africa. ` 


"Altertiatives available 


The alternatives before us, as Sri. Shastri 
so clearly pointed out, are war and peace. 
Tf we decide to risk wat by trying to push the. 
Chinese out by force, we have to ponder 
Over certain unpleasant realities. Are we 
in a position to defeat the Chinese, 
without massive Westerh aid? 

Will the Western powers come to ouf 
help with the quantüm of aid required be- 


.cause we want to engage in wat with China 


in order to get back 12,000 sq. miles of. 
border territory? 

What would be the Soviet attitude if we 
took the offensive? Will the USSR not 
find it difficult to support us and to ignore 
the Chinese charge that we have “aligned” 
with the West? And what will the 
Asian-African countries think of our 
non-alignment if we decide to war "with 
China, with massive Western aid (should 
that be forthcoming) in order to recover 
a disputed border area? 

Moreover, what would be the consequence 
Will it not increase 
the already enormous burden the common 
man has been bearing? Will it not seriously 
jeopardise our development effort, 
undermine our plans, and make us all the 
more dependent on Western munificence? 

And, will the conflict remain confined. 
tothe border? Or even to India and China? 
Would it be sane policy to invite war and 
devastation to wide areas and millions of 
people merely in order to recover the area, 
in Ladakh now under Chinese occupation? 

What happens if we make neither war 
nór peace with the Chinese Government ? 
Clearly, it suits Chinese interests immensely. 
The border remains “‘settled”’, and, like the 
present cease-fire line in Kashmir, will one 
day become a “fact of history”. The 
tension- created by the border dispute 
continues. China and Pakistan get ample 
opportunity to “hatch plans”, to use another 
phrase from Sri Shastri’s speech, to under- 
mine our internal strength and external 
image. 

It is these sombre, realities which 
compel new thinking. "We have to realise 
that the conflict with China has petrified 
our foreign policy. Ata time when major 
developments .are- taking place in Asia 
and Africa, we stand almost paralysed. 

Here too there are two alternatives 
before us. 
compose our 
order to improve our 


differences with Pakistan in 
relations with the 


West, we have to- give away the Kashmir - 


valley to Pakistan, build up a subconti- 
nental defence arrangement with Pakistan 
with considerable American assistance. 
This, however, may spoil our relations with 
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Tf we decide as a nation to. 


the Soviet Union and we may have to face . 
joint opposition of the USSR and China, . 


our two great neighbours, with whom we 
have finally to learn to peacefully co-exist 
for alltime.  ' : А : 

If this line of action is against our natio- 
nal interests, then we must ponder over 
the other alternative: to try to resolve the 
border dispute with China, by negotiations. 
Without relaxing our legitimate efforts to 
build up adequate self-defence, we have to 
try to restore working relations with Peking. 
This would reduce the immediate burden 
on our economy, enable us to plan phased 
escalation of defence efforts, speed up 
economic development and save our non- 
alignment." It would also enable us to try, 
in collaboration with other Asian nations, 
to'evolve a new Asian policy that will be 
able to cope with the new developments 
in Asia. ' . 
+, The task before the Government is to 
fescue foreign policy from its present state 
of stratification. If a negotiated settlement 
of the border is in the national interest, it 
must be national policy backed by Parlia- 
ment. This is not a question of sentiment, 
of injured innocence or righteous indig- 
nation; a tactical adjustment at times is 
an cssential requisite of victory. 
Quiet Diplomacy 

If the Government accepts the logic of 
negotiations, it should not be beyond the 
scope of quiet diplomacy to find a mutually 
acceptable’ formula. In fact, both Lord 
Mountbatten and General Ne Win have 
already done some spade work, and, if 
recent indications mean anything, both 
New Delhi and Peking have resiled from 
their established postures. d 

In the opinion of the present writer, 
the positions of the two Governments are 
not irreconcilable. "Between the total 
Indian acceptance of the Colombo pro- 
posals and the Chinese acceptance “in 
principle” the ga? is not so wide that pur- 
poseful diplomacy should not be able to 
bridge. 1 ~ 

An agreement can be achieved only on 


d 


the basis of concessions from both sides, ~ 


and we must make up our mind as to where 
we may relax from our present position. 


Chanakya Sen 


NEXT WEEK | 
Contributions critical of the 
arguments in Chanakya Sen’s 
article, “India Must Know 
China Better" (Mainstream, 
February 15) have reached the, 
Editor. ‘ These will be publish- 
ed in the next issue on 
March 7. : 

1 The second instalment of Om 
$ Prakash — Mantri's “Behind 
$ China's Great Wall" (the first 
{ one appeared in Mainstream, 
|] 
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February 22) will also com 
out next week. ^N 
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Problems of, Indian 


Socialism 
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THIS article, including its -somewhat 
supercilious title, has been provoked 
by current socialist re-thinking’ in- India... 
It overlaps in part with contributions made 
to the Mainstream discussion oii Socialism 
initiated by K.N. Raj, on which ‘the Editors 
have kindly invited comment, : 
. When socialists discuss  .socialism, 
there is often а tacit assumption of the 
sui generis perfectability of socialist insti- 
tutions. More often than necessary pro- 
blems and difficulties are traced back to 
legacies and machinations of opponerits of 
Socialism. Socialism will not collapsé if 
this ridiculous fiction is given ир. Socialists- 
should, if they want to advance the cause 
of socialism in India at present; take into 
account all the relevant facts: in working 
out socialist policies, -including the hollow- 
ness of some of their pet notions. It is in 
this spirit that *Socialism with open eyes" - 
has been written. ^ - : 
^ l' have found it convenient to divide 
the article into three parts. I first discuss 
socialist aims. Then-I take up alternative 
strategies for the transition to socialism. 
Finally, I consider briefly some..specific 
proposals made concerning the details of a 
socialist policy in India in the ‘present 
context. БЕ 7 


I 
SOCIALIST AIMS 


-Most socialists would agree that they 
want to replace a society їй which there is 
exploitation, coercion (open or hidden) 
or “administration” of man by man, Ъу а 
society where there is only. the “adminis- 
tration of things” (that is, you order about 
things, not men). Most of them would 
also agree that a-related aim is the attain- 
ment of “abundance” or affluence in some 
meaningful sense, implying at least the 
abolition of poverty. =. 

But both these aims аге interpreted 
differently by different socialists. Allowing 
for minor variations on a common theme, 
there are -essentially two basic interpreta- 
tions of socialist: aims arising out of two 
mutually consistent sets of answers to the 
questions: : : 

1." What is the precise meaning of the: 
concept of ‘exploitation of man by man” 
that socialists seek to-abolish ? : 

2. What is the meaning of the *abun- 
dance" which they seek to attain ? i 

Interpretation 1, starts out by defining 
abundance as the availability to all members 
of society of much larger quantities of goods 
than are available at present, so that the 
“needs” of all.are satisfied. Unlike inter- 
pretation 2 considered -below, this Interpre- 
14 = = 
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. January 25. Тһе discussion will be con 


. satisfy them : 


with Open 


Arun Bose 


- This is the fifth contribution іп the discussion initiated by Dr. K. N; Raj, with 
.his article *What does Socialism imply for Economic Policy in India Now?” in ‘Mainstream, 
tinued in- the coming issues of this journal. 


tation is not opposed to (a) “appropriation 
of the surplus value of labour”, ог (b) to 


large-scale production on the basis ~ of 
“modern technology", meaning by the, 


latter term 1агре numbers of men working 
collectively with the help of, complex 
machines. According to this Interpretation, 
(a) is' needed, for- accumulation to equip 
men with. machines; and (b)-is needed to 
raise productivity `- per worker. Both 
together promote ‘growth of production 
and the eventual attainment of abundance. 
Interpretation 2 regards the *appropria- 
tion of the surplus-value of labour" and the 
“subordination of men to machines” as 
the*'enslavement -of man" brought. «about 
and perpetuated by the endless multiplica- 
tion of human wants. It, therefore, recom- 
mends a reorganisation of society on the 
basis of the self-employment of small family 
unitsworking. with simple implements, 
each family owning “the fruits of. labour” 
and attaining“abundance” in the form of 
a state of bliss, arising not out of increased 
production but out of `а self-imposed 
curtailment of wants. "E 
Ever since serious debate оп these 
matters began in India around the 1920's 
upholders of Interpretation 1 have regard-. 


-d Interpretation 2 as naive and obsolete. 


And yet Interpretation 2 has refused to die 
a natural death; ideas connected with it 
have been cropping up unexpectedly at. 
the oddest places. .So it is clear the issue 
cannot be settled merely by branding Inter- 
pretation Z *backward", “old-fashioned” 
etc. . d 

One reason for its survival is that certain ` 
modern developments have given Inter-- 
pretation 2 a “modern” look. In the 


nineteenth century socialists: who talked of ` 
had usually a fairly clear . 


“abundance” 
idea as to. what it meant. The’ concept 
was “stable” in the sense that people had a 
rough idea of the range of human wants to 
be satisfied in a socialist society: “food, 
clothing, shelter". ' 

But in the second half-of the twentieth 
century specially there seems to have set 
in a feverish multiplication of human wants: 
and the articles of consumption needed to 
the cinema, the radio, the 
TV, the motor car and coach, vacuum, 
cleaners, washing-machines, dish-wdshing 
machines etc., in a seemingly endless chain. 
Development seems more than ever.before 
to be an endless spiral of human wants 
always ahead of man's productive powers, 
so that the concept of “abundance” is either 
meaningless or a will-o’-the-wisp. - Worse 
still, commercial advertising has magnified 
the problem by multiplying spurious 
“wants”, which make development look 


г - - 


be 


not even like an endless spiral but like -a 
futile “a dog-chasing-its-tail process. 
Revulsion against all this has: revived 
the old fashioned Interpretation 2 in sophis- 
ticatéd modern circles. А modern ver- 
sion-of the eighteenth century *machine- 
wrecking” -mentality has also been bred by 
the feeling that niodern man is ‘being 


-thoroughly “atomised” or made a victim 


of “alienation” with the march of scierice 
(for instance, through- automation, speed- 
up, congested modern living and working 


conditions—even atomic warfare. is some-: 


и irrationally brought into the discuss- 
ion). - M 

`- A slightly different, “improved” modern 
version of Interpretation 2 may also enter 
the field before long. In the context of the 
contemporary “technological revolution”, 
it is no longer axiomatic that.a community 
of self-employed family units must necéss- 
arily work with the simplest implements 
of the lowest productivity. One man (or 


š. one family) working with one highly pro- 


ductive modern machine.can now produce 
many articles in use in modern societies 
which formerly ‘could only be produced 
productively in large factories. This feature, 


generalised, would make Interpretation 2 ` ` 


applicable with the added advantage of 
using the Interpretation 1 concept of 
“abundance”, 


Thirdly; upholders of Interpretation 1^ 


have themselves —often played into the 
hands of supporters of Interpretation2, 
sometimes by being inconsistent, sométimes 
by appearing to use arguments belonging 
to Tnterpretation 2 to. support Interpre- 
tation 1. . А . 
Upholders of Interpretation 1 
sometimes argue іп favour of 
giving the worker “full value for his labour” 
but in the same breath call for a maximum 
rate of surplus and accumulation to pro- 


“mote growth and the attainment of abund- 
_ dance in the shortest possible time. The 


argument is of course ultimately.made self- 


consistent by re-defining certain’ concepts. 
‘and bringing in certain assumptions: (which 


we need not go into here), but the consis- 
tency is not self-evident. ` 

. Moreover, those who are essentially 
upholders of Interpretation 1 sometimes 
confuse matters by preaching austerity as 
a virtue in itself (for instance, living proudly 
on one pair of pants), and idealising tom- 


` munes as embryonic “Communism” where 
abundance based on the principle of “о. 


each according to his needs, form each 
according to his powers” is attained, but 
on the basis of low-productivity technology 


.and an austerity diet. This-is- really the 
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Interpretation 1 devils quoting the Inter- 
pretation 2 scriptures, И 

All this explains why Interpretation 2 
dies hard. But in my judgment it does not 
add up to a good case for rejecting Inter- 
pretation 1 as “old-fashioned” and accept- 
ing Interpretation 2, at least in the Indian 
context. 

In the Indian context, it is quite enough 
to be able to work with a fairly stable and 
dependable concept of the “requirements 
for abolishing poverty, even if the concept 
of abundance is harder to bring under 
control. Wecan still adopt the old-fashion- 
ed goal of provision of “food, shelter and 
clothing” (may be with a bicycle and a 
radio as *must" items). Of course, we 
have to be clear that temporary austerity 
is a condition for abolishing poverty in 
the shortest possible time (this has nothing 
really to do with the austerity-interpretation 
of abundance in Interpretation 2, though 
И was not understood as an essential 
part of Strategy 1 until the Soviet 
experience taught the lessons) We have 
also to guard against spurious want- 
multiplication by commercial adver- 
tisers getting in the way of applying Inter- 
pretation 1. 

It is also clear that the “improved” ver- 
sion of Interpretation 2, which seeks to 
abolish “enslavement of men by machines” 
and yet achieve Interpretation 1 ‘abundance’ 
at one stroke, is very much in the clouds. 
Granted that latest developments in techni- 
ques have upset some earlier over-simple 
dogmas, there is no reason to suppose that 
we are inevitably heading for a set-up in 


` which one man(or one family) working 


with one highly productive ultra-modern 
machine will be able to produce most 
things required for the abolition of poverty 
or the attainment of abundance. 

So, the choice is still between the original 
version of Interpretation 2 and Interpreta- 
tion 1. And nothing has really happened 
to make Interpretation 2 supersede Inter- 
pretation T as more desirable or more 
practical in the Indian context. In dis- 
cussing strategies for realising socialist 
aims, therefore, we shall confine ourselves 
to a discussion of strategies to realise the 
aims as suggested by Interpretation 1. 


II 
STRATEGY FOR TRANSITION—I1 


IF we гше out Juterpretation 2 of 

socialist aims, nationalisation ог 
public ownership and management of the 
means of production becomes, in the words 
of Raj “а necessary condition" for realising 
socialist aims. There аге, however, 
fundamentally two alternative strategies for 
the transition. One can mix up the dis- 
cussion of these two alternatives if one 
likes (and as Raj appears to have done), 
but there is some advantage in keeping 
them separate ав Kurian has (Mainstream, 
February 8). . 

According to Strategy 1, you start out 
by abolishing the private ownership of the 
means of production (almost at one go) 
and replacing it with more or less universal 
public ownership. You, then, have a transi- 
tion to “full socialism" (usually called 
“Communism” in current Marxian termi- 
nology). In the transition poverty is first 
abolished, and then you advance to a state 
of abundance. Although too much stress 
on the socialist importance of abolishing 
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- system" as Kurian does. 


private ownership obscures the point 
according to Strategy 1, the бо socialist aims 
are achieved together : it is only when you 
attain abundance that you really replace 
the “administration of men" by the '*ad- 
ministration of things." 

Since Ї am more interested in discussing 
Strategy 2, for reasons which will soon 
become clear, ] would discuss briefly two 
questions connected with Strategy 1: (i) 
is the abolition of private ownership a 
sufficient condition for achieving socialist 
aims ? (ii) is Strategy 1 feasible in the 
Indian context ? 

Without going into question 1 in great 
detail, I would like to say that it was always 
clear that the danger of “managers” (not 
only managers of productive resources, 
but also the “political managers" of public 
opinion) holding up advance to fulfilment of 
socialist aims jn a public-ownership-based 
society is real enough. It is an aid to 
clear thinking that socialists of all hues 
шош exception) now admit this obvious 
truth. 

However, it is probably true to 
say that such “managerial groups" are 
unlikely to establish on a permanent foot- 
ing a stratified ‘‘managerial society" if 
only because in a public-ownership-based 
society such groups do not have sociological 
and political roots, there are no permanent 
bonds tying members of the hierarchy 
together, nor is there a fool-proof method 
of, identifying and debarring rise to key 
positions of elements working for the 
destruction of the hierarchy “from within”. 

But it 15 not much consolation to be 
able to say apparently in the light of ex- 
perience in Europe so far that “exploita- 
tion emanating from....party power 
systems can be eliminated without destroy- 
ing the basic fabric of the economic 
It is likely that 
elimination of “party power systems” and 
“socialist distortions” can be accomplished 
in future too without “destroying the fabric 
of the economic system” or social owner- 
ship, and returning to private ownership. 

3ut that does not prove conclusively that 
social ownership in the form of “socialisa- 
tion” (universal social ownership—workers 
participation in management) is a sufficient 
condition for eliminating these power 
groups, which should not be glibly classi- 
fied as hang-overs from a private-enter- 
prise society. 

Indeed, the search for effective checks 
on the growth of such groups will yield 
richer harvests if it were admitted that 
they are not hangovers from the past 
in any simple sense, but products precisely 
of societies based on social ownership, 
the products of the successes of such 
societies rather than of their failures. 

Workers’ participation in management 
of nationalised enterprise is no automatic 
remedy. Such “socialist”? power groups 
can operate, and have operated, not’ only 
on the basis of terror and curtailment of 
workers’ rights, but also on the basis 
of workers’ active support. The workers 
and the  people—the beneficiaries of 
socialism—would benefit enormously if 
socialists cast off their socialist blinkers 
and discard the dictum (which very few 
workers have ever really believed in) that 
“workers can do no wrong” and the people 
are infallible. Modern societies where 
there is universal social ownership are very 
complex societies (usually more complex 


than the private enterprise societies they 
replace). There is always a strong ten- 
dency in such societies to solve the increas- 
ingly complex problems involved in the 
“administration of things” by short-cut 
methods involving the administration of 
men. 

The way to check the socialist power 
groups is to learn the difficult science of 
administering things, so that the adminis- 
tration of теп by people with pretensions 
to infallibility is prevented. 

However, the main point about Strategy 1 
in the present Indian context is that it 
is not applicable. One type of situation 
in which it is operative is one in which 
most big property owners have run away 
(as in Russia after the Revolution, in China, 
with the flight of “bureaucratic capital”) 
or been expelled for over-riding political 
reasons (as in Eastern Europe after the 
war). It is thena simple question of 
socialising enterprises to get some output 
in place of no output, to organise more or 
less comprehensive state trading to get 
things moving. In such circumstances 
the least efficient socialised enterprise is 
more “efficient” than the shutdown private 
enterprise. 

Strategy 1 is also operative in a country 
where the economic structure is simple, 
big property owners are mostly foreigners, 
backed by states which have -imposed an 
economic boycott and started a cold war 
on thc point of sizzling into a hot one. 
Even in the absence of such acute inter- 
national tensions, where there is a simple 
economy, with private indigenous elements, 
backed by squabbling political parties 
trying to displace foreign property owners, 
Strategy I may be put through by disciplin- 
ed military or semi-military groups acting 
as the instruments of social ownership. 
With interesting variations, most cases of 
successful adoption of Strategy 1 fall into 
one or the other of these Categories. 

Notwithstanding Paul Sweezy’s advice 
(Mainstream, February 22) almost all 
socialists in India—including the most 
radical (and not only the less radical, as 
Raj thinks) would agree that the Indian 
situation does not fit into any of the above 
patterns. Should socialists in India then 
try to “create” a situation where Strategy 1 
would apply ? This question is not as 
silly as it may sound, and we have to 
consider why. 

There is little doubt that most socialists 
of all hues idealise Strategy 1 “if only it 
were possible”. One reason is that this 
Strategy is (wrongly) taken to mean that 
the first socialist aim (of abolishing “ex- 
ploitation”) is fulfilled in one jump by 
abolishing private property. There is also 
an attractive simplicity about the set-up 
of universal social ownership visualised in 
Strategy 1. You don’t have to worry 
too much about the political and economic 
problem of fencing, manoeuvring, compet- 
ing with remaining private property owners 
the transition based on Strategy 1 is a 
fairly simple affair. 

Finally, and this is very important, 
to date Strategy 1 has been the only 
strategy known to lead to successful advance 
towards the fulfilment of socialist aims. 
The emotional attachment of most 
socialists is chiefly towards the grand 
opening notes of the Strategy I symphony. 

But one should not “create” a situation 
to fit a strategy, one should create a strategy 
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o fit a situation. Besides, it is ne use 
forgetting that while Strategy 1, wheré 
appropriate, has advanced the cause of 
socialism in many ways, it also made it 
easier for the socialist power groups to 
entrench themselves. Everything is to be 
gained, then, in not sighing for a situation 
to fit strategy 1, but to work out an alter- 
native strategy. 


In 
STRATEGY FOR TRANSITION—2 


The essence of an alternative strategy in 
India is to promote the cause of socialism 
by demonstrating the superior economic and 
“social” efficiency of socially-owned enter- 
prises and of the system of general controls 
over economic activity compared to.a 
regime of Private enterprise. 

^ We must first of all be clear that Strategy 
2 must not be a thinly disguised version of 


know superior methods of management, 
they will tend (о copy either hit-and-miss 
private enterprise methods or wooden post- 
office methods . M.Ps will at best apply post- 
office rules or audit checks. Trade unions, 
as those who have wórked them know, 
provoked by the practice of management 
“from hand to mouth” by managers, will 
continue to simplify their own task by assum 
ing that the Government concern was:as bad 
or perhaps worse than a private concern. 
And yet the importance 'of this parti- 
cular reform will perhaps be better appre- 
ciated if we remember that however small'is 
the size of the public sector in our economy 
compared to the size of the private. Sector, 
it is already in.terms of absolute size, d" 
а technical-economic complex, and. 
general importance, level with the public 
sector іп many of the smaller socialist 


‘countries of the. world. 


2. How far should we widen ` һе 


Strategy 1. It must not mean indiscriminate ‘public sector ? +The first. category Raj 


widening of the socially-owned sector till 
almost all industry and trade and бпапсе is 
nationalised in the shortest possible time. 
It must nof mean management of state . 
enterprises by workers’ parties, trade unions 
or workers committees. It must not 
mean the use of economic controls as fetters 


‚ to make private enterprise impossible so as 


to hasten the pace of nationalisation all 
round. It must not mean that a brute 
Parliamentary majority should be relied 
upon: by Ministerialist power groups to 
justity mismanaged public -sector enter- 
prises in the name of socialism, In short, 
on this strategy, the extension of socialist 
relations is not accomplished mainly by 
“deliberate acts of state power" but by the- 
visible demonstration of the superiority of 
socialist, enterprise (protected, of course, 
by state power). Strategy 2 must 
essentialy rely on proving the case 
for socialism in a complicated competition 
with private enterprise. In a loose, prag- 
matic fashion this is what the ruling party 
when it-wants to emphasise its socialism has 
been claiming to do in our country, 
but its chief failing has been that it has not 
been able to apply criteria for judging‘ 
economic and social efflciency. By way of 
illustration, some of the changes required 
in line with a serious alternative Strategy 2 
are indicated below. 

1. Public sector enterprises sliould be 
improved chiefly by learning and applying 
the science of economic management of 


public enterprises developed in the so- 
cialist countries (and to some extent, 
paradoxically, by the  U.S. armed 


forces). In my opinion, on the whole, 


from the purely engineering point of view, - 


most of our public sector enterprises are 
successful. Except for the’ problem of 
coerced “placing” of inefficient personnel 
by diffèrent political and trade union power 
groups, the public sector does offer opportu- 
nities for advancement to different sections. 

_ The main defect is that methods of eco- 
nomic management and supervision are 
either borrowed as rules of thumb from pri- 
vate enterprises or from government enter- 
prises like post offices where problems of 
economic management are minimal or 
non-existent. Screening managerial 
personnel to make sure t. at have not been 
“planted” by rival private concerns, ac- 
countability to M. Ps, workers’ “‘participa- 
tion in management”’—are, not likely to re~- 
move this basic defect. Unless the managers 
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marks down for nationalisation are those 
sectors where there is undue concentration 
in private hands and this concentrated 
economic power is used against planned 
development. .The example is \ banking, 
which facilitates tax eyasion, profitable 
activisation’ of , black money,‘ misuse 
of investible funds (specially. its denial to . 
non-owner clients). 

But two things should be made clear. 
First, the socialist causé will not be served 
if nationdlisation of banking leads to a 
situation where something-like the State 
Bank controls bank deposits and all short- . 
credits in the country. Both the managers 
and the employees of the State Bank are 
steeped in the tradition of a gigantic hoar- 
ders’ bank, that is, a bank where private 
and public deposits are hoarded in perfect 
security. Bank nationalisation absolutely 
must be combined with serious efforts to 
learn the techniques employed elsewhere in 
running a nationalised banking’ system 
which is geared to rapid development. 

Secondly, one must take into account 
carefully the impact bank nationalisation 
is likely to have on private enterprise in 
this country and devise remedies (since the 
objective of bank nationalisation cannot be 
merely a device to force the nationalisation 
of all industry and trade in our country). 
There is the possibility that with bank 
nationalisation, a substantial - part of 
business funds, will ро out of public circu- 
lation into internal, under-hand circulation 
by business groups. Because Of this; and 
also because of the likely wooden approach 
of managers in the nationalised banking 
system, small business, which is at present 
denied adequate facilities by the big banks 
tied to big business groups, may not benefit 
muc 

These problems can ‘be solved, but only 
provided it is clearly recognised that 
nationalised '-banking system’ can on по 
account be allowed to be run as the State 
Bank or the Reserve Bank has been 
(controls by-the- latter have not worked well, 
as Raj points out). . 

The second category Raj mentions as 
ripe for’ nationalisation are those which 
are being run inefficiently by the private 
sector. , What? this category amounts to 
is more difficult to understand, and the 
coal industry as a suggested possibility 
does not make the criterion any clearer. 
{-can understand a number of strong, rather 
traditional, social reasons for nationalising 


‘recommends nationalisation. 


\ 


D 


the coal industry, (mainly to improve the 
lot of the coal miner). 

1 also know that the comparative 
failure of Ње .state-owned' collieries 
which was much talked about in 
recent years was at least partly due to 


: purely technical reasons and no proof that 


collieries are better managed by "private 
companies. It is also true that it would 
be much easier to learn from the expericnce 
of the nationalised coal industries in 
foregin countries than from foreign nationa- 
ised banking systems. But one should 
really be quite certain about thé perfor- 
mance of nationalised collieries beforé one 

And it is hard to see how coal national- 
isation can be typical of а category (unless 
the category consists of exceptions). One 
could, for different reasons, justify “the 
nationalisation of almost every industry 
in India. The difficult task, in terms of the 
kind of ‘strategy we are discussing, is to 
choose the objects of nationalisation in 
such a way as to -utilise our nationalising 


3. Administrative allocation of 
resources versus free market allocation of 
scarce resources: There is ‘a peculiar 
superstition among socialists that maximum 
controls are in some way a feature of 
socialism. In fact, of course, this- is not 
so: even though  anti-socialists instigate 
socialists to think so. It is quite likely 
that, the more elaborate the apparatus of 
controls, the greater the comparative 


-zeal in the best way. . 


advantage that big propertied groups enjoy ' 


against the small man. Actually, the 
public sector will advance more easily the 


less it had to do with controls, provided 


its supplies were reasonably assured. 

The danger arising from an implementa- 
tion of Raj's proposals for abolishing’ price 
controls .on intermediate "goods is not so 
much that the Administration will Бе 
pushed on to the path of private enterprise, 
as, Kurian apprehends, but that lack of 
marketing efficiency, combined with 
scarcities will deprive state concerns of 
essential supplies. One of the peculiar 
features of the present set-up is that state 
concerns using each other's inputs either 
behave like business strangers. or make 
practically unpriced guaranteed deliveries 
to -each other, which only encourages 
wastage “‘in the-name of the State." 

4. Foreign investment and aid: In the 
décadesince Independence, I think, it has 
become quite clear that foreign capital is 
not threatening to engulf India. The 
striking features are : the general reluctance 
of all foreign investors, including ‘both 
private and public agencies to come into 
the Indian economy; the special reluctance 
to invest within the framework of Indian 
planning; the strong désire shown by 
foreign Anvestors to either route ‘their 
investments in the Indian private “sector 
through Government-to-Government agen- 
cies ог to. put their” investments in 
branches or “controled subsidiaries", that 
is, in concerns controlled by tbe foreign 
investors; the reluctance of foreign investors 


e 


to make investments in concerns under 


Indian private management. 

Despite all the propaganda about Indo- 
foreign joint partnership for the glory of 
private enterprise, there is precious little 
indication to show that foreign investors 


_trust their Indian, counterparts in business 


- matters. 


Lai all in favour ‘of reducing 


M 

our foreign exchange équifements by 
various medns so that wé do not have to 
- look for foreign exchange credits. But this 
is not so much because foreign lenders are 
waiting round the corner to barge in and 
buy up India. It is chiefly because we 
cannot count on getting foreign credit in 
any form easily. The. Finahce Ministry’s 


efforts to encourage foreign equity capital , 


is more futile than politically dangerous, 
at least as things are at present. 

So the problem is that lack of sufficient 
foreign credit may seriously hold up the 
development of India towards socialism: 
It would be helpful all round if'socialists 
looked into the facts on this point and 
put on the shelf the (at present) obsolete 
notion that India's advance to socialism is 
seriously menaced’ by a flood of foreign 
investment. ; 

5. It is quite clear that for a country 


like India the fulfilment of socialist aims is ~ 


absolutely conditiona] on.rapid economic 
«development and a high rate. of growth. 
It is also true that it is easier for the people 
to undertake to make the necessary savings- 
effort if there are no glaring inequalities 


through private property ownership and. 


~ 


THE recent "Israeli attempt to divert 

е, water of the river Jordan into 
the Negev region for the ostensible purpóse 
of “humanitarian advance in economic 
development” in the desert area, has been 
viewed throughout the Middle East with 
apprehension about Israel’s real motives. 
Fearing that this might be yet another 
Zionist plot not only to deprive the Arabs 
of 75 per cent of the waters of the river 
Jordan, but also to extend the Jewish 
colonisation -farther into the Arab 
neighbourhood, the Heads of States of-all 


Arab nations recently met іп Cairo in what- 


is called an Arab Summit, and forgetting 
their mutual conflicts and recriminations 
succeeded in, evolving a unified ‘pro- 
gramme of confrontation with Israel. 


‘Population Coniposition 


Palestine is а land to which the Arabs 
have an “incontestable” claim on the basis 
of their association with it for the last 
thirteen hundred years. The Jews, on 

. the other hand, trace their attachment to 
it.since the days of Old Testament when 
God promised to Abraham "the land.... 
-of Canaan for an everlasting possession." 

What is more important than these 
claims of association and attachment to 
‘Palestine, however, is its'population com- 

position which, until the.large scale Jewish 

‘immigration began- at the ‘close of the 

World War I, remained more or less the 

same for the last so many centuries, that 

is ‘about 550,000 Muslims (Arabs) 70,000 

Christians and 50,000 Jews. According to 

‘an official census in 1962 the population 

was 752,000:of which the Jewish community 
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_they feel that all are in the same'boat.. 

`` In -this respect countriés Which for 
special- reasons noted earlier have been 
able to adopt Strategy 1 are better ‘placed 
than India using Strategy 2. This 15 
because taxation measures can never be 
'effective in removing, to any significant 
extent, glaring inequalities ‘as we proceed 
with Strategy 2. Their decisive removal 
has to be the outcome of development. 

* Ina country of the size! of India, the 
dimension of the development effort being 
large, this clearly means that ід а situation 
where income-disparities continue to be 


significant, the lower income-groups have. 


to be persuaded by the socialist forces “to 
make a significant contribution to the 
national savings-effort: This can be done 
provided the socialist- forces are able to 
demonstrate that thé savings-effort is worth 
while, that is, that the public sector is 
really serving the cause of socialism. 

But the initial difficulty, as Raj points 
out, is to get the socialist parties to give 
up their attempt at one.and the same time 
to promote a maximum rate of growth and 
to oppose contributions by' the lower- 
income brackets to the savings-effort; This 


- Zionism and Arab World - 


. Virendra ‘Narain: 
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is really like trying to square the circle. Tt is 
a.stubbornly-held attitude in socialist circles. 
_` But it is not due to a -middle-class 
addiction to property ownership, as Raj 
very-radically:suggests. -It is simply because, 
being, experienced managers -of ‘public 
opinion they know ће easiest thing to do 
is to oppose betterment levies, even the 
gold control order or the CDS simply 
because nobody, poor or rich, wants to 
make bigger savings-effort. I agree with 
Raj that agitations, against these measures 
have been wrongly condücted in the form of 
opposition in principles. ЫШ 

One cannot, in my opinion, ‘in ‘principle 
oppose these’ measures to - mobilise 
resources from lower-income brackets. 
What is needed'is greater attention to the 
proper utilisation of people’s savings, so that 
public confidence could be won. Raj's 
explanation of the whole problem purely in 
terms of middle-class attachments is not 
likely to take us very far-in solving a 
‘difficult problem. It is precisely, those who 
are-radica] enough to shake themselves free 
from middle-class commitments that are'the 
strongest in their opposition to a greater 
savings-effort by the unpropértied masses. 


twas listed at 84,000 and the Arab popu- - ....would be a check upon any evil designs 


lation at about'650,000.- . 

` The.Christians are Arab in origin, while 
- both Arabs and Jews belong to the same 
-Semite stock and claim their descent from 

Abraham of the Old Testament. ` 

Race, therefore, has’ not been an 
important factor of antagonism between 
the Jews and the Arabs in Palestine. It is 
the religion, Islam, which might have 
compelled a large number of Jews to leave 
the territory, reducing their community to 
an insignificant minority. 

While there is no doubt that at the initial 
stages the Zionist movement did receive 
an impetus from the instinctive longing 

. of the Jews for the land of Palestine—a 
- longing which they had"come to' accept as 
part of their religious "faith—the теа! 
incentive to this movement probably came 
from quarters other than religious. 

While the sincerity of its authors may 
not be questioned, the idea and sentiments 
behind it, from the very beginning, came to 
be exploited by interested powers for their 
own ends..When in 1830s both Russia and 
France were trying to extend their influence 
through the agency of their respective 
Churches, ‘the clever British · diplomat, 
Palmerston “sought the opportunity - of 
using some other community to off-set their 
influence. In 1838 he instructed his Vice- 
Consül'in Jerusalem ‘to afford protection 
to the Jews generally’..” And again during 
the second Syrian War, he tried to impress 
upon the Ottoman Sultan, the necéssity **to 
encourage thé Jews to return'to and settle 
in Palestine because the wealth that they 
would bring with them would increase the 


resources’ of the Sultan's dominions; ‘8nd ` 


' Fast. 


of Mohammad Ali or his successor....” 

Falling into the line of this earlier 
imperialist strategy, the Zionist movement 
later on became a direct instrument of the 
British imperialist . policy- in the Middle 
The Zionists would have been more 
honest to their purpose, for example, to 
provide much needed succour to the Jewish 
people in Europe and elsewhere,.and to 
give them relief from the scourgé of pogroms 
and anti-Semitism, had they worked 
in alliance with the Arabs of Palestine, who 


^constituted a vast majority, instead of 


placating- the interests of British іт- 
perialism, which utilized them to promote 
its own interests in the Middle East. 
Hostility 

- Thé Arabs on their part were not hostile 
in the beginning to Jewish aspirations, 
but they were not prepared to barter away 
their freedom. For them freedom meant 
not an exchange of the Ottoman yoke for 
the British: Their “hearty welcome 
home” to the Jews turned into an un- 
compromising ‘hostility as soon as they 
realized that’ Zionism had completely 
identified itself with the: British im- 
perialists’ interests. In any case these were 
not in conformity with their owna piedges 
Biven to King Sheriff Hussain of Mecca 
through their plenipotentiary MacMahon 
wherein they had promised freedom to the 
‘Arab people in exchange of their support 
їй the war against the Ottoman rule. 

^ The British -Government in fact had 
entered into a secret Pact with -Russia and 
France in what is known as SyKes-Picot 
'Argéement, ‘according to which -the three 
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parties had agreed to divide the Arab lands 
among themselves after the collapse of 
the Ottoman Empire. This secret Treaty, 
which came to light thanks to the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, was signed 
only a few months after the agreements 
embodied іп the Ниѕѕаіп-МасМаһоп 
correspondence were concluded; it com- 
pletely exposed the perfidious nature , of 
the British Government, 
Land-Bridge 

Palestine had a particular advantage for 
Great Britain since it provided a “secure 
land bridge from thé Mediterranean to 
India, Jéwel of the British Empire.” There 
were other European powers, по less 
imperialist, which were casting covetous 
glances towards the. Middle East, and 
particularly Syria .and Palestine. Great 
Britain could ill-afford to ignore this and, 
therefore, utilized the Zionist leaders to 
“serve Britain's imperial interests and 
prevent the French from holding the entire 
Leventine coast and from approaching this, 
close to Suez.” р 

The British Government came out with - 
the famous Balfour Declaration on Novem- 
ber 2, 1917, according to which. Britain 
underwrote the project of “a national 
home for the Jewish people” in Palestine. 

The opportunity for making Palestine 
a pro-Britain bastion soon came in 
the guise | : of the Mandate 
System, the “‘internationalized” form of ` 
colonial perpetuation, and the Mandate 
for Palestine was claimed by Great 
Britain under the aegis of.the League of 
Nations, which: formally conferred it on 
her on September 29, 1923.- The British 
Government got even the terms of the 
Balfour Declaration. introduced into the 
Mandate agreement. The contents of the 
Sheriff Hussain-MacMahon correspondence, 
were conveniently-forgotten, for the right 
to self-determination as promised earlier 
to the Arabs and the ambitions of empire- 
building could not go together. Not only 
that. Britain actually began encouraging 
- Jewish immigration into Palestine. 

The Arab inhabitants of Palestine 
reacted sharply to the inclusion of the aims 
of Balfour Declaration into the Mandate, _ 


and shuddered at the prospect of an un- . 


ending immigration of the Jews into their ^ 
country. While the Mandatory was 
obliged to create “such political, ad- 
ministrative and economic conditions as ` 
will secure the establishment of the Jewish 
national home", the obligation to develop . 
“self-governing institutions" could not be 
fulfilled due -to the irreconcilable and 
uncompromising attitude of the Arab 
inhabitants on the one hand’ апа the 
intransigence of the Zionist leaders on the 
other. The Zionists were busy currying 
favour with the British-~Government, and 
whenever the local government of the High 
Commissioner showed any inclination 
towards the Arab aspirations, they proved to 
be “more effective in’ persuading . the 
British Cabinet and House of Commons 
than the -Foreign Secretary or Colonial 
Secretary was'in obtaining support for the 
policies of the High Commissioner.” . 
Meanwhile the Jewish Agency, which had 
been given an official ‘status according to 
the terms of the Mandate, sought to 
realize a Jewish niajority in Palestine, and 
with its links with the British Government 
strongly established managed to bring into 
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.that, any fair-minded 


Palestine a total of 99,806 Jews within ten - 


years from 1921 to 1929. By 1931 the 
Jewish population stood at 174,606 as 
against 693,147 Arabs. 

This rapid growth of the Jewish popula- 
tion through immigration was thteatening 


the Arab position, and they therefore · 


refused to cooperate with the local ad- 
ministration unless the immigration of the 
Jews was' stopped. Even the Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations consi- 
dered it difficult to reconcile the contradic- 
tion inherent in a Mandate, which sought to 
foster -a Jewish national home on the one 
hand and to protect the “civil and religious 
rights” of the Arabs on the other. ^ - 
Although the Zionists were willingly 
subservient to- tbe: dictates of the British 
imperialists’ in. the beginning, they. were 
now -showing signs of impatience; 
they had become strong enough to realize 
their aim, even at the risk of annoying the 
British Government. They had developed 
their own ' .para-military -organisation 
and were in a restive mood. | y 
The Arabs, on the other hand, as a result 
of the unending Jewish immigration and be- 
cause of the sale of land to Jews, becàme 
terroristic and challenged the Mandatory to 
fulfil her promises given to them earlier. 
All attempts by the Britislf Government to 
suppress the Arabs proved to be of no 
avail. The British Government, however;- 
made pretence to attempt from time to 
time to reconcile- the two contending 


.nationalisms in Palestine, but at.no time 


was any serious attempt made to allow the 
people to settle their differences without 
outside interference. It sent a number of 
Commissions to investigate and suggest ways 
and means to reconcile the positions taken, 
by the Jews and the Arabs, and at the same 

time to bring them in conformity with the 

paramount interests of the British imperial- 

ism. This, in fact, was the root-cause 

which prevented the two peoples, the Arabs 
and: the Jews, >from” reaching -any 

agreement among themselves, and which 

created a situation in which the British 

imperialists emerged.as arbiters of the poli- 

tical destiny of Palestine. 


Peel Commission 


The situation was well summed up by 
the Royal (Peel) Commission in 1936 : 

-“The answer to the question ‘which of 
them in the end will govern.Palestine?' 
must surely bé ‘neither.’ We do not think 
statesman would 
suppose, now that the hope of harmony 


‘between the races has proved untenable, 


that Britain ought, either to hand over to. 
Arab rule 400,000 Jews, whose ‘entry into 


. Paléstine has been for the most part facilita- 


ted'by the British Government and approv- 
ed. by- the League of Nations; or that if the 
Jews should become a majority, a million 
or so of Arabs should be-handed over to 
their rule. 
justly rule all Palestine, we see no reason 


-why if it were practicable, each race should 


not rule-part of. it.”? 

The basic conditions’ for Jewish State in 
Palestine had already been created (during 
the Second World War) With the Jewish 
population rising up to 608,225 as against 
1,076,783 Arabs, and even though they 
did not constitute a' majority, they were 
strong enough. to claim a separate state 
for themselves in accordance with the 
Balfour Declaration, Great Britain knew it. 
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But, while neither race can - 


As the war was over, it could be fatal 
to ignore the new factors—some of -them 
were in fact old ones assuming new propor- 


_ tions—and' Britain, therefore, shifted. her’. 


patronage from Jews to Arabs, for, she 
realized the potency of а rising Arab 
nationalism. She, now, aimed at making 
compromises with monarchical and feudal 
elernents in the Middle East, who by virtue 
of their position were the leaders of the 
Arab people. The leaders, though cons- 


cious of their freedom, were at the same time . 


haunted by the spectre of Communism, 
which had gained prestige and influence 


due to,the great role of the Soviet Union 


in the Second World War. : 
Britain could. also not ignore the United 

States which had emerged as a powerful 

contender for areas of influence in the 


Middle East, and- she considered it moré - - 


advantageous to make it a partner in the 
game rather than an opponent. The fear 


of the Soviet Union cemented their alliance > 


‘in the Middle East, -and the two for the 
time béing divided among themselves the 
role of the pacifier of the Arabs and the 
promoter ofthe Zionist cause, respectively. 


Partition Plan 2 


Under the circumstances, а point 
was reached when а partition of 
Palestine appeared to be in absolute con- 
formity with the imperialist philosophy 
of Divide and Rule. 
ment, om Apri 2, 1947, “requested the 
Secretary General to place the question of 
Palestine on the agenda ‘of -the General 
Assembly at its next regulaf-session and to 


summon a special session’for the purpose ' 


of constituting and instituting a special 
committee. for the consideration of this 


question.” That the British Government's 


gesture in putting the Palestinian problem 
before the United Nations, was not motiva- 
ted by any altruistic desire to see Palestine 


The British Govern- - 


émerge as an independent and unified state ' 


was evident from her negative attitude 
towards the demand of the five Arab States 


to place the question of the “termination . 


of the Mandate over Palestine and the 
declaration of its independence" as an 
-additional item on the agenda. 

' [tis not necessary here to deal with the 
various stages of development which- led 
the United Nations General- Assembly- to 
recommend partition of Palestine with 
economic unity on November 29, 1948. 
Suffice it to say that the recommendations 
were largely frustrated_ because of. the 
attitude of Great Britain which refused 
to cooperate with the U.N: efforts. 


implemented, since neither the British 
-Government nor the other two parties to 
the dispute—the Arabs and the Jews—could 
agree to cooperate with the United Nations 
machinery, aad acting on their-own, and 
Great 
much ahead of the scheduled date, the 
Jews proclaimed the State of Israel covering 
more territory than was actually assigned 
to them by the Partition Plan, and the 
Arab states embarked upon an unending 
venture to undo. 2 
- The, British Government encouraged 
the: two  rivals—Jews and  Arabs—to 
intensify their hostility against each other. 
The Arabs were bewilderéd but not their 
rulers, who were interested not in winning 
the war against the common enemy, but 
in 'intriguing against one other with an 
MAINSTREAM 
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Britain terminated the | Mandate 


The - 
partition plan for Palestine- could not be ` 
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óverpowering ambition to swallow as much 
of Palestine as possible into their own 
respective ;domain. Overwhelmed—with a 
feeling of shame and. abhorrence at this 
national humiliation at the hands of a 
numerically inferior state—Isreal—the Arab 
people revolted against their own rulers, 
and the imperialists came. with aid and 
poured armaments into the Middle East 
and for quite some time they did succeed 
in stemming the tide of revolution in the 
Arab world. But the more was the repression 
let loose by the rulers with the aid of their 
imperialist protectors, the stronger became 
the determination of the Arab people to 
do away with the artificially propped-up 
dynasties, and many an edifice collapsed in 
a number of Arab countries. 


Finding the oily Arab land. slipping 


. from under their feet, they sought to 
remedy the situation by interfering from with- 
out. They naturally turned towards Israel 
to accomplish théir task, and sought to 
utilize the state of tension that existed 
between the Arabs and the Jewish state. 


` Ifs of History 


Venturing into one of the Ifs | of History, 
one сап say the situation probably 
would have been different had the Arab 
States adopted a conciliatory attitude 
toward Israet, by recognising the fact of her 
existence. Political realism demanded such 
an attitude, but in its absence, the 
imperialists had a fertile ground and 
responsive atmosphere in Israel to continue 
to sow seeds of permanent hostility 
between the Arabs and the Jews, and 
often succeeded in reaping. harvests by 


inducing Israel to assume threatening ~ 


postures against Arab states. 

The tripartite armed- attack on the 
Suez and the Gaza area, the almost 
continuous tension оп  Israeli-Syrian 
border characterised by raids. and 
firings, and the recent Jordan River water 
. dispute are links of the same chain. 

All. this brings into bold relief the 
imperative necessity to free the Middle 
East of all such factors which make the 
imperialist interference possible, Accord- 
ing to some, the extinction of Israel could 
be a sina-qua-non- for the elimination of 
imperialist domination, and interference 
from the Middle East affairs. But such a 
solution is hardly possible in the present- 
day world; perhaps the most significant 
reason for the turmoils in the Middle East 
has been the absence of a realisation on 
the part of the Arab states that the State 
of Israel has come to stay and that it would 
be more worthwhile to save it from the 
clutches of imperialism rather than to 
drive it still deeper into the imperialist trap.. 

The recent Arab Summit has shown a 
greater sense of realism as compared to 
the earlier Arab attitudes, by evolving a 
counter-plan to deal with the waters of the 
River Jordan in order to frustrare the 
Israeli attempts to steal 75 per’ cent of the 
river water. This is better than threats of 
military action, the possibility of which 
has, of course, been hinted at as a last 
resort. 

For, it must be clearly understood that 
upsetting of the Israeli plans by 
means of a counter-plan of the same nature 
would have telling effect on the internal 
Situation in Israel and her people would 
start having second thoughts about the 


utility of their subservience to imperialism. . 
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HOLI WITH MOUNTBATTEN 


HIS is the week of Ше Holi. 
So, you will enjoy if I share with 
you a story on Holi I have just read. 
A big fat journal printed in 
beautiful paper with a lavish art 
cover lies on my table. It is called 
Angana, published twice a year from 
Ahmedabad. Inside it are printed 
articles’ in three languages—-Enelish, 
Hindi and Gujarati—a sort of three- 
in-one. It is supposed to be a 
“Journal of Art and Culture”. 

But the very first article has little 
to do with either. art or culture. It is 
captioned, “When -I played Holi 
with Lord Mountbatten.” The writer 
is one Smt. K. Ratnam. I understand 
she is the wife of one of our diplo- 
mats posted in Latin America. 

The article with its rather exciting 
title, is an ecstatic description of an 
encounter with Earl Mountbatten 


- during his visit to Santiago, where this 


lady happened to meet him, perhaps 
last year. ` u . 
"Our diplomats wife has gone 
gushing over Mountbatten: “Опе 
of the ablest and bravest soldiers 
that have seen service against the 
forces of evil during the two wars.. 


With the blood of German and ` 


Greek princes flowing in his veins, 
there are very few men alive in the 
world today who would equal him in 
bodily grace, beauty and keenness 
of intellect...... This lonely and 
pensive mood is a gift of Lord 
Mountbatten's long stay in India 
and his constant association withthe 
Indian people." = 

І don’t mind at all this lady 
getting almost emotionally walked 
up about Mountbatten. But what 
has struck me is the disgustingly 
servile tone of the entire write-up. 
She was one of the invitees. to the 
British Embassy dinner to meet 


: Mountbatten : “І went to this dinner 


party with a good deal of hesitation 
knowing that he was not only one of 
the ex-rulers of our country but also 
a great man of. the world, and, as is 
usual with me on all such occasions, 
I'would scarcely find words to greet- 
him." But the British Ambassador's 
wife,- helped her to get over this 
inferiority complex. 


So, after Mountbatten hadzasked 
her; to “sit by his side—what a great 
honour—she told him that “the 
brightest picture І had of bim in my 
mind was the one when he'sat cross- 
legged on the ‘bare ground" at 
Gandhiji’s cremation: she thought 
he looked on that day "the shining 
symbol of powerful humanity". 

Mountbatten was quite  patro- 
nising. He replied: “Yes, I re- 
member the day vividly. I had gone 
out riding when it happened and 
heard the news only when 1 returned. 
Immediately I sent for Nehru and 
Patel and in fulfilment of the last 
wishes of Gandhiji, asked them to 
embrace each other, and then I sent 
them off to their. various tasks,” 
Sounds like the School Headmaster 
asking his naughty pupils to behave 
as good boys. © 

But this did not deter an 
Ambassador's wife. In her abject 
adulation, she could not see how 
cheeky was Mountbatten's remark. 
Instead, she writes: “І was touched 
with the sincerity and frankness of 
the man." 

Two days later, it was Holi. 
And Smt. Ratnam invited Mount- 
batten— "with the blood of German 
&. Greek princes flowing in his 
veins- outshining Lord Krishna, I 
suppose—to play Holi in the Indian 
Embassy. And so the great man 
condescended to come. “І had spent 
the whole day preparing a garland 
with white carnations and red roses 
long enough to touch his knees.” ' 
(Why not touch his feet?). 

During dinner, Mountbatten 
gallantly assured the lady not to. 
worry about the Chinese invasion: 
“Don’t worry, especially when we 
are there to help you”. Completeiy 
uninhibited, Mountbatten even ‘‘ex- 
pressed ' similar encouraging senti- 
ments over the Kashmir situation as 
well.” 

No doubt, Sir Patrick Dean’s 
speech at the Security Council carried 


"such “encouraging sentiments.” 


It is amazing that one of our 
diplomats shoud swalow such 


. muck, and his wife should doie it 


out, forgetting all sense of self-respect. 
With such  grovelling species to 

represen our country how can we 

expect to command the respect and 

friendship of Latin Americans, leave 

alone Afro-Asians ? 


—Seribbler 
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DA year; the American news- 


magazine, Time, ċarried a cover 


А story about ‘Conrad: Hilton, „calling, 
him the “Innkeeper. to the World”. 


Hilton has a chain empire of 78 
hotels all over the world, which is 
worth three hundred- million ‘dollars. 
He bought up ‘New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria fifteen years ago. ‘ 

The BBC once had a dig at 
Hilton’s empire in the language of 
the Bible: . “Brethren, in the begin- 
ning there was darkness upon the 
face of the earth and there was по 
iced water. Then Hilton said: ‘Let 
thé-earth bring forth Hiltons yielding 
fruit after their kind." And it came 
to pass-that Hiltons covered the face 
of the earth and there was.a great 
flood of.iced water, and the. darkness 
was greater than it was in the begin- 


Hilton bosses themselves 
do. not suffer from unnecessary 
- modesty. One of themssaid: "Now 
a country’s reputation is made with 
Cadiliacs, an airline and a Hilton 
hotel. That's the credential to get 
“into the United Nations.” There 
should have been a Hilton in Taiwan 
too, so that Madame Chiang could 
have felt safe about the KMT seat 
їй the Security Council. < 

But Conrad Hilton^is not just а 


businessman minting’ money. Не. 


also wants to save the world : “The 
shotels are examples of, бее enterprise 
that the Communists hate to see. 

Perhaps this crusading “ardour came 
to him efter the Communists in the 
City Council of Ronie fought hard 


ЗШЕ his is getting a CREE to set up E 


| Shao 
Ste web. C. 77 
Hilton Empire — 


Our Special Correspondent 
а Hilton in their city. Time says 
that “long before their foundations 
were laid, most. of Hilton’s hotels 


‘abroad became centres of countro- 


versy?. .." And it is. no secret that 
many a West-inspired -plot in 
Middle East trying to  subvert 


. progressive regimes" wes hatched in 


the foyer of.a JIilton. .. 


-^ Now, we sliall.soon be inside the 


Hilton- empire. Recently, some of 
the Hilton. executives. came to ‘New 


` Delhi quietly and discussed with the. 


Finance and Transport Ministries 
about setting ир. three Hiltons, опе 
each “in Bombay, Delhi and 
Calcutta. The Hiltons are asking 
the; Government -to construct the: 


` building and- provide the furnishings, 


and they will run the hotels with 
their own capital. But of the-gross 


"operating profit, they will take away 


30 per cent.. This will.come : to 


- about Rs, 25 lakhs a year in foreign 


exchange. - 

.. The draft of the Leese Agree- 
ment which the Hiltons have placed 
here. categorically states that they.” 
would be the real bosses--of these 
hotels and there is no question of 
«а. со-рагіпетгѕћір or joint venture". 


It, says thåt the Government will not ~his empire. 


have алуп interest, control or dis- 


X 


cretion in фе operation . of the- 
hotel”, "which means that the - 
Government will‘only. be owner .of 
the building while the Hiffons. will 
be Supreme chargc—operational, 
administrative and policy-making. . 
The ground for such a deal was 
prepared last -year very neatly Бу: 
an Ad Hoc’Committee on Tourism 
set up by the Government.. Тһе. 
Committee in its report says: that: 


Dif we are to earn foreign :exchangé ` 


in’ a-big way, we should attract 
tourists, mainly American . tourists. 
For that we need modern hotels and 
it has suggested that Rs. 25 crores: 
should be set apart for investment 
in hotel business ih’ the. next five, 
years. 

~ The Report actually- wants ‘foreign z 
firms to run such hotels, and it.. 
catalogues the benefits from such - 
deals’: this will save us foreign ex- 
change: will’ bring publicity for 
Indian tourism: will be pace-setter 
for "new techniqués and .méthods _ 
of hotel’ management.” : 

Sri L;K. Jha ICS was the 
Chairman of- this Ad Нос Com-. 
mittee. With L.K.’s known backing. 
for foreign oil companies, it will 
not be surprising if the Committee’s 
Report itselt was drawn up to roll 
out thé red carpet tor Hilton: 

When the, Government-owned 
Ashoka: Hotel can.fetch good profits 
and world goodwill it*baffles one 
why our ICS bara Sahibs should 
have to гапа: {йе way.to bring 
Conrad . Hilton here and ‘extend 
This is a matter for 
Parliament to take up. 
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‚з. » Ihe Deaf-Mutes іп Рага 
n Е The aii of debates in the Indian Parliament is said to be 
mute “old soldiers"—a war of words? Have you not read yet 


. Did he want to.see his bride before marriage? No. 


| M.S.N. Menon 


and see whether these men can don the battle 


oy 


‘a village in Uttar Pradesh, 


A AT the beginning cf this century, Sri Whitecap was born in- 
р had not shared any of the’ 
-gloriés of the Mughals or the Nawabdoms of Lucknow, and had no - 


which 


reputation for art oF craft. У 
It was a placid village like any other in'that province and, except 
Jor the changes. in its soil due to centuries of burials ‘and burnings, 
there маз no, artifacta of civilization, no monument to any. ancient 
hero, or garcen-for children to play. lt was like à way-side ‘Camp 
set up by agypsy tribe Which somehow lost its iich to. movè, ‘but-lived 
on in the tumbledom of its caravans with goats and hens. ^ ^ ^- 
Whitecap was old enough to go to school. His "infant impressions, 
sreg istered on his ‘senses, 
-heard the cackle of hens, 


the braying ofthe village donkeys and the 
bleating of the goats: 


These formed the heavenly music of his life. 


goats and cows, .- 


To complete this desolate mosaic of nature the peasants and their . 


women, hoeing and digging.with their backs bent on the heath, merged 

. vell with the: landscape of. drooping, drying stalks. Are these nó 
impressionable sounds and sights to make him love every inch of his 
-hallowed native lavid and be resolved to give up his very life for its 
"honour ? : ` : ui eu E 

With these initiations into lije, he entered the village school where, 
-during the next five, years, amidst much flogging aud tears, he got 
into the world of the alphabet arid numbers, of reading and writing. 
But Whitecap was indeed travelling light all the way, which he conti- 
nues to do even today. . E 

^  Whitecap moved to a new school at the age of eleven. His edu- 
-cation began іп earnest.. “Tell me, Whitecap, the names of the 
mountains of India," said his teacher. -** Tell me, Whitecap, the 
names of the rivers of India.” “Tell me, Whitecap, the names of 
the provinces of India." He told him all that he knew. But he 
` had not seen' a sitigle mountain or river in his life, and he had no 
idea about the people who lived in the various Provinces, and he 
does not know thateven today. К { Б 
Thus it went он. Teachers and students were earnestly gathering 
: grapes in the vineyard, bunch by bunch, filling up huge baskets with 
information. But they never crushed it or fermented it or drank 
the juice. How could they ? This is a sober country dedicated to 
live in mediocrity. We do not want to stir up our sluggish bodies 
with strong liquids or intoxicate the mind with original thoughts, 
These are alien to our present way of life. ; 

At college, we see Whitecap collecting grapes again in the vineyard 
of History and Politics. There was no effort te relate ary idea to 
Particular societies, social and economic conditions, or to the different 

-psychological patterns of the тапу. peoples of our world. 

Whitecap took his basket of information to the counter of -the 
examiners, they found it heavy enough, and so paid the wages. 

He had crossed the first hurdle of his life. Не was a graduate, 
a bachelor, of ceurse: but matrimony soon made him master of an 
inocent girl of a neighbouring village with no Pretension to educa- 
tion. It was all arranged according to traditions and rituals. 

He had no desire to break out of this ancient rhythm, the monoto- 
nous tik-tik of the heart which had been the pattern of Indian society, 
Did he dream of 
marriage with romantic Visions? No. In fact, it was all effortless 
- without any expectations, excitements or reactions. He would have 


` 4.dozen children too in this effortless absent-minded way. 


It is all part of the life сусе. Itis part of the vegetation cycle. 
The rains would bring the farmer to the field to sow. The wind, 
rain and sun of the summer would make the plantsgrow. Dry autumn 
would ripen the crops. The winter cold would lay low the plants, 
and drive the farmer and his seeds to hibernation. 

‚ " Marriage sows the seeds of parenthood , but Providence and cir- 
cumstances shape the children’s cestiny: The autumnal years are 


lived in gloom, and a generation of men and women is laid low by 


the winter of death. 
> There is no effort to intensify the experience of the seasons. He 
was neither touched by the beauty of spring nor did he mourn over the 
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were neither vast nor profound. He"had . 


t 
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deaf- 
"Pocket History of Congressmen” ? Read it, 
armour and lead-this nation.. Here it is" af no-extracost 40. you. 


м 1 : 177 к oe 
poor. But, what did you expect from our 
my 


blight of winter. He did not aid spring to bring forth its glorious 
colours and joys, or. help winter to еереп” his’ tragédy, 

_„ 4 Partner in-the bed caused a little stir in the stagnant pool of his 
life, but these ripples soon were stilled. This new phase of his life 
took himto the.study of law. He leaped through the Constitutions апа 
Skipped through the Laws, and reached the end of the hurdle, if not 
battered, with little credit. 7з. 7. we А 

When he finished his studies, he embraced a cold and cruel werld. 
It was pitiless. ` It did iot want so many people stretching out their 
hands to make demands on it. He also stretched out his hand. > It 
had nothing to give. And he got nothing. 5 s 

What is Sri Whitecap today? Нё is a leader of men, a politician, 
wealth) , powerful and ‘influential, buta man of few words and ` по 


7 : mus - thoughts. - How did this metamorphosis take place? It wàs the “call” 
-And his eyes feasted'on an endless heath, where grazed ‘emaciated `` 


of the nation which shaped his destiny. It-was not his “karma”, 
the “Intelligence Quotien”. °" ЖОЛ, ` 
- "The nation gave а ‘clarion call, 
woke up. But let us be-fair. There were many dedicated теп and 
women. Let us Бе honest. Men do not join an army because courage 
impels them to do so. Courage is not such a commer vitte of the 
the soul. Therefore, Sri Whitecap"was in по way deeply stirred by 
“It was like a теғе crow of the village cock to wake 


and all the ' sleeping’ Whitecaps 


the clarion call. 
him up daily, А : i 
: -But-the roundup of the laggards turned toa stampede. "There 
were large throngs around the recruiting offices. Height, chest ,legs 
and build were indeed poor. Intelligence test? That turned” out 
worse. But ап army had То be organized зоот to co nfront the imperial 
rulers. “We need quantity, not quality,” cried the leaders. And 
they got what they asked for. . ^. ^ nadie m 

This is a nation obsessed with as tionomical quantities... 5,С60 
years of históry ! 500 million human being ! 499 million poor ! 100 
million lepers. Е Е. . 

But to соте back to my story. The y put the new recruits through 
the regimen of spit and polish, of spinning and weaving, and sccial 
Services. But above all they were given slogans,slegans te push them 
from the rear, and images to lure them Лот the front. Thus were 
the confused jack-asses moved by goads and carrots to the battle lines. 

There was по time to cook. History, politics and economics 
must all be reducéd to convenient slogans, to dehydrated tablets, for 
the soldiers in forward: areas to swallow, `- The whole battle was 
carried to victory. (Or, was it? Perhaps the enemy deserted the 
‘field out of sheer boredom.) 

There was little indiscipline or lack of character іп the field. 
The generals naturally gloried in the high morale of the атту. But 
the soldiers, caught in the heat of battle, had little thought to desert or 
falter. They swayed and maved in a trance. ' 

The spoils were soon то be divided. Victory was of the nation, 
but the spoils could only goło Ram or Krishna, to Tom or Dick. The 
mob immediately melted to its component elements, to Rams and 
Krishnas, and they in turn, relapsed to their original states—to 
nature, red in tooth and claw, or to total apathy. 

The nation has now to be ruled. How?—with slogans and 
images ? But that is exactly what is happening. Only the theatre 
has changed. They have moved Jrom the streets to Parliament. 

We want to establish a Socialistic'society, shout the leaders, **. .. . 
echoes-the threrg; “Away with corruption,” 
say the leaders, *..... corruption’? comes the echo; “Change the 
-» Society!” wonder the deaf-mutes. 
you hope to build the edifice of tkis nation with 


If they are not good at debates in Parliament, or comprehending 
any of the problems of this country, I hope they are at least good at 


chanting their own requiem—pray, let us have itscon. Ihave already 
said Amen over the grave. 
KP 3816 | 21 
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India, Britain and ЕСМ by D. K: RANGeNKAR, Е, ан К. Publishing ; 
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THE formation: of the European Есо- 
nomic Community in March 1957 was 
‚опе of the turning points in Europe’s eco- 
nomic life. 
. derable interest in India ds in the rest of the 
world. : . ч M 
"During the early fifties, the developed 
countries weré proclaiming their desite to 


“have a liberal trade policy and. go in for. 


the expansion оГ: multi-lateral trade in the 
GATT., At the. same time,, they меге, 
- actually thinking about formulating a union , 
*o meet the new challénge that they were 
facing both in the economic as well as the' 
political sphere. Their political aim was to 
make Western. Europe independent of the, 


influence of the U.S. and enable the Western ^ 


powers to confront the Soviet Union. 
Britain, like some other. European countries; 
at first viewed this. organization with 
suspicion and assumed that it would -not 
attain its objectives. -But time belied this 
reading and forced the U.K. and the other 
West European countries who were not 
members of the Community’ to rethink 
about their future: ` "e ; 


The formation of this union had im- 


portant implications for the under-develop- ' 


ed countries; because these European 
countries are among the main -suppliers 
ofcapital goods. As buyers -of raw 
material also, these countries wield consi- 
. derable. influence on the economy of the 
under-developed world. Naturally, the 
reaction to such.a European integration 
specially the prospect ofthe U.K.s' joining 
the E.C.M. would be pronounced in the 
under-developed countries, in particular the. 
, members of Commonwealth, such as India. 


While the Community was formed, 
“there were-doubts about its success. Even, 
then,. this move. of the European countries, 
evoked considerable ‘interest im'all the 


countries of the world. The actual for- 


mation of the Community strengthened this - 


trend. А lot of literaturé; both at official 
and non-official levels, was published. There 
era a large number-of books explaining the 
Common Market and' books which also 
predicted. the future prospects of the Eco- 
nomic Union. Buton the problem of India 
in relation to the ECM and,the U.K.—wben 
.the latter made an unsuccessful attempt to 
lenter it—have not been elaborately ex- 
plained in any cómprehensive work. What 
we could get are only ‘articles 'and small 
research papers dealing with. specific aspects 
of the problem. Jn thiscontext Dr. Rangne- 
kar'$ book is'a welcome contribution, i 
- This book . consists: of teri chapters 
dealing with the various .aspects of the 
‘problem. - -The first two,.,¢! 
‘from „ће, Introduction, "givé a:neat suin- 
mary of the'European Economic Union with 


its poilitical and social "aspects. "Chapter '- 
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The event itself evoked consi- . 


-and 


‘chapters; , apart | 


Four” deals;^ with the progress made by ` 
the "European Common: Market 'so far. 

.. The fifth chapter has been devoted to. 
the political. and economic implications of 
the ВЕС. In this, Dr. Rangnekar has made 
an attempt to describe the impact of *EEC's 
image in Asia’.. Perhaps:this section could 
have been elaborated describing the desire 
of the under-developed countries to form 
unions among themselves such as the unions 
in Latin America and Africa and the present 
trend of thinking іп Asia as well: As a- 
matter of fact,-economic unions of similar 
nature have.already come into existence in 
Africa and Latin America. . 

. Chapters Six, Seven and Eight deal. 
with matters pertaining to. India. They 
describe in a bold and critical manner the 
formulation and exposition of the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy. Dr. Rangnekar's 
justified criticism of our panicky approach 


. towards an event which is beyond our 


control deserves wide notice. In fact, his 
criticism on this point is one of the indicators 
of the trend of objective thinking that is 
coming up in our country on such vital 
world problems. Ё : : | 

Chapters Nine and Ten describe the 
outlook of India’s major exports 
India's: export ^ planning and 
their prospects. .Ín these chapters. Dr. 
Rangnekar has made a very competent 
study of the major commodities and their 
prospect of trade with the countries of the 
European Economic Union and the U.K. 


In this context, Dr. Rangnekar has 
made an attempt: to: elaborate" а policy, 
measure for Indian exports. His emphasis 
on the urgéncy of various steps such as 
organizational improvement of our foreign 
trade. machinery is forthright. ‘However, 
whether -these would fetch the required 
results in the absence of a comprehensive 
export policy, is a'matter of conjecture. Dr. 


.Rangnekar has convincingly- exploded: the 


pet belief of many in this country that, any 
interference in the working of the present . 
Commonwealth preférences; would harm 
India. He-hds also proved adequately how 
these preferences are not as effective as they 
were years ago. ^ * 

. On one importánt aspect of the Common - 
Market, one would wish that the author 
had devoted тоге attention. 
nature of the ‘association of the former 
African colonies and- the effect of this 
association on India’s éxports to the Euro- 
pean Common Market and also its impact 
'ónthe flow of capital from Europe. +. 


‘Dr. Rangnekar's is a useful book on a 


»$ubject of immediate importance for. (һе. 


evolution of our foreign trade pattern in 
the background of our developirig economy. 


H. Singh 
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' Science for Citizens 


Science Reporter: Published by Council 
of Scientific. &~Industrial Research, 
Rafi Marg, New Delhi.. (Monthly, 
50 пР. a copy or Rs: 5.00 a year) 


"THERE is a dearth’ of good reading 
materials on current affairs in science 
.in which all intelligent persons are interested ` 
today.. Science: Reporter,a new. venture: of 
the Councial of Scientific and. Industrial 
Research tries fill to" the gap. AE 
. ^ Well got up and illustrated, low priced 
and well written, the journal shows a great 
promise. Its second number (February) 
contains nine articles and three regular: 
features of science news, science in industry 
and book review. Е Wig fe 

Starting with social implications of 
science in the first article, the issue presents. . 
articles on cosmic rays, Indian Ocean ex- 
ploration, the ‘Himalayas, mathematics ‘for 
managers, cholera mapping, and “dust 
hazards. , vo ue due 7 
. „The January issue did not forget , to* 
write a tribute to Prof. S.N. Bose on the 


- Occasion of his 70th birthday. The February 


number has published: the life ‘sketch of 
Galileo who was born in [February, four 
hundred years ago. ` ý 


A serial on telescope which has-been 
‘started with this issue should befof interest ! 
o young enthusiasts. - - dud 

-The columns on science news and science 


„in industry are extremely informative. 
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(Contd. from page 4) 


through these racial frontiers........ As 
Even as late as December, 1961, Yehudi 
Menuhin did not hesitate to say: “Although 
Indian music has been the fountain head 
: ofall Asiatic music, it is so much richer and 
more varied than any of its offspring. 
Perhaps, in the distant past it was even the 
source of our own music in the West.” 

I said that Indian classical music is no 
longer divided into two water-tight compart- 
ments, the Hindustani and Karnatak 
systems, and that both have been borrowing 
and adapting freely to each other's advant- 
age. Perhaps in reference to this, Mr. 
Menon asserts that “there is nothing wrong 
if our musical traditions remain in water- 
tight compartments." 

I did not pronounce on the rightness or 
wrongness of anything. I only recorded a 
fact. Itis borne out even by such an autho- 
rity as Sri T.L. Venkatarama Iyer who 
wrote in December 1961; “We have in 
Hindustani and Karnatic music, two systems 
having the same parentage, constituted on 
the same melodic principles. They have 
some ragas in common, though known by 
different names and many distinct melodies, 
peculiar to each. It should be easy for 

,each system to draw on the other for new 
ragas, and assimilate them. Such a process 
went on in the past, and itcan now be at- 
tempted on a larger scale, with advantage to 
both.” 

Moreover, as I said earlier,.music cannot 
remain a fossil. It has to change and grow 
with the times. That is what has been 
happening now. The kind of change that 
І suggested does and should take place, is 
one within the tradition so that tradition 
would not mean something of the past but 
a living process of consciousness. New 
techniques do not kill the tradition but make 
it richer. If the Indian music is not to be 
“a uniform looking brick" it should not 
confine itself to the uniform melody pattern 
but should accommodate harmony. 

Another question that has been raised 
is regarding the relation of music with the 
period in which it is created. There are 
today some musicians like Stravinsky who 
think that music does not express anything. 
But there is strong opinion on the other side. 

Deryck Cooke, in his book The Language 
of Music (1959), said: “Music is, in fact, 
‘extra-musical’ in the sense that poetry is 
‘extra-verbal’ since notes, like words, have 
emotional connotations; it is, let us repeat, 
the supreme expression of universal emo- 
tions, in an entirely personal way, by the 
great composers. 

In his Composer and Nation (1960) 
Sydney Finkelstein writes: “In a work of 
literature, we must seek for precisely the 
qualities that music gives us so movingly; 
naniely, not merely the surface documenta- 
tion and detail, but the human hopes, 
conflicts, frustrations and victories, which 
make the society it depicts and the people 
who both are shaped by it and shape it, 
Significant to us.,.............. Every 
human portrait in art, including music, has 
а social frame of reference." 

Yehudi Menuhin corroborates this view 

. When He says that Indian music “does not 
reflect today, however, the social condi- 
tions nor the emotional atmosphere of our 
time. - 


Delhi Kusum Madgavkar 


FEBRUARY 29, 1964 ' 
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Communes 
` KASHMIR AND JANA SANGH 


I would like {ө draw your attention to 
some glaring inaccuracies and wrong state- 
ments in the article “Kashmir and Jana 
Sangh” by Sri Nandlal Gupta published in 
your issue of January 11, 1964. 

Only Jhelum and not Chenab flows 
through the valley. The Pir Panchal range 
which divides Kashmir valley from the 
Jammu Province in the south divides the 

"catchment area’ of the Jhelum and the 
Chenab. 
. Reference to Dr. Mookerji's proposal to 
integrate Jammu ànd Ladakh fully aud let 
Kashmir valley be part of India in limitd 
purposes of Defence, Foreign Affairs and 
Communication as demanded by^ Sheikh 
Abdullah in 1952 is torn out of context and 
is entirely misleading. Dr. Mookerji had 
repeatedly demanded inside and outside 
the Parliament that effective steps. be taken 
to liberate Pakistan-held Kashmir and pend- 
ing that to duly integrate the areas on the 
Indian side of the Cease-fire line. But the 
Government of India opposed this on the 
ground that Sheikh Abdullah was opposed 
to full integration,’ 

To: that, Dr. .Mookerji retorted that the 
Government of India should not allow 
Sheikh Abdullah to dictate his terms. 
Sheikh Abdullah could claim to speak for 
the people of Kashmir valley alone and not 
for Jammu and Ladakh. Dr. Mookerji 
therefore, suggested that the demand of the 
people of Jammu and Ladakh to he fully in- 

- tegrated with the rest of India must be con- 
ceded while allowing Sheikh Abdullah to 
have special status for valley for some 
time. Buthe made it absolutely clear that 
left to himself he would integrate the whole 
State with the rest of India without any 
exceptions. 

The articles of Prof. C.R. Malkani and 
Sri Venkataram Shastri published in the 
“Organiser” and referred to by the author 
do not reflect the Jana Sangh point of view. 
None of these two gentlemen is or was a 
member of the Jana Sangh. 

The learned author has also referred to 
my latest book , **Kashmir—Centre of New 
Alignments” and has suggested that I have 
supported partition of the valley in it. I 
wish he had read the whole of the relevant 
chapter entitled *The Possible Solutions" 
before writing this article. I have discussed 
all the schemes of partition of the State that 
have been suggested from time to time 
by different quarters. But I have rejected 
them all. 

My conclüsions as given in the book 
(page 163) are: “None of the above men- 
tioned three schemes of partition 
can be palatable to nationalist India which 
rightly considers Pakistan to be as much 
an aggressor as Communist China. «But 
that is not the case with Pt. Nehru aud his 
Government. They have reconciled them- 
selves to a partition of the State on the basis 
of the Cease-Fire Line with or without 
certain adjustments in favour of Pakistan 


4 


in the name of rationalisation of this line.” . 


New Delhi Balrcj Madhok 
CRICKET OR HOAX 


The administrators of cricket in the 
country are happy. The M.C.C. 
are also happy. It is only the spectator 


j 


and the true lover of the game that is very, 

very unhappy. That is the result of the big 

hoax that was practised on the uninhibited, 

unsophisticated cricket-mad public, of this 

country by the combined Anglo-Indian 

enterprise for two months from the New 
ear. 


The collaborators are happy because 
their pockets have been filled to capacity. 
What does it matter if the common man who 
paid through his nose got practically nothing 
in return? Is that not the general trend in 
every other sphere of activity now? 

Long, long ago the Britisher came to 
India, ` attracted by the possibilities of 
plunder; he stayed on and on and had to 
be ousted by bitter struggle. Then his 
‘impoverished country wanted our wealth 
for its citizens. English cricket for quite 
some time is in’ the same stage and the 
counties face а serious financial problem 
every season. 


Came the 1961 M.C.C. ‘tour of India. 
Englishmen, and the President of the 
M.C.C., who also came over, Were amazed 
at the enormous crowds that turned in to 
watch them, and the money that they poured 
in to see the matches, tests and otherwise. 
They discovered that here was a good mine 
that needed tapping—they discovered also 
that the profits got out of the tour would 
keep English cricket going for a season 
comfortably. 


Our Board of Control for Cricket and 
its member associations also saw the vast 
possibility of enriching their coffers; its 
representatives went over to England and 
agreed to the M.C.C. sending them what- 
ever team was possible. (Some of the top 
players in England refused the Indian trip 
and went over to some other places which 
fetched them more money). 


The gullible Indian lover of the game was 
told that the M.C.C. would send their best 
team possible and when the personnel of 
the team was announced and there was 
disappointment at the general mediocrity 
of the team he was told again that it was the 
best team possible. (Brilliant play on 
words indeed !) ` : 

Then we come to the manner in which 
the tour was made successful for the colla- 
borators. The pitches on which the test 
matches were played were so prepared that 
the tests should last full five days and 
bring maximum crowds every day. The 
Indian Board should be congratulated on the 
choice of the experts who got up the pitches; 
there was absolutely no difference betweeh 
the first ball of the match and the last; 
both as good a friend of the batsman as 
the latter could wish for. 

АП the test matches lasted the full 
duration: cricket was turned into a glorious 
*certainty'—the certainty that every match 
would end in a draw, and more, would 
fetch the maximum money. 

Meanwhile every one concerned with 
the enterprise, except the poor spectator 
who paid the money for its promotion, was 
happy—air travel, stay and food in posh 
hotels, dinners and drinks. What does it 
matter if the spectators, huddled together 
in the stands, did not get their money's 
worth. | 

Before 1961 the M.C.C. was very re- 
luctant tõ come over to India. But after 
they tasted blood in 1961 they are oaly 
too eager to come. And they come-like 


the old burra sahibs but the pity and shame 
of it is that they are feted like burra sahibs 
even two decades after freedom. 

` And this time a pack of U.K. journa- 
lists—they called themselves cricket experts 
—accompanied the team and were treated 
as royally as the players; but what they 
wrote was not about the matches, they 
indulged in cheap jibes at the umpires, the 
game and, the worst of all, at the poor 
spectator. 


A Victim 
INDIA AND U.S.A. 


I have “read with great interest Sri. 
Chanakya Sen’s article on India and the 
U.S. published in Mainstream January 18, 
1964. It appears to me that there are 
some gaps between his arguments and his 
conclusion. Some of his assertions seem 


to be based on subjective judgement than 


on objective argument. 

Many of us may not agree with him that 
Sri Nehru offered to hold a plebiscite in 
Kashmir LARGELY to satisfy American 
opinion. Had the offer enhanced India’s 
prestige before America, it is all the better. 


In another part of his article he 
comments that it will be difficult for India 
to equal China as a military power in the 
foreseeable future. If it be true, it will be 
LARGELY owing to our pessimistic 
outlook. 

In his article, Sri Sen pleads for more 
cordial Indo-American relations. His plea 
is that the ‘area of conflict between India 
and America is gradually shrinking. Ana- 
lysing the present international situation Sri 
Sen pleads that India should concentrate 
her attention on internal growth and delimit 
her diplomatic activities. Ln 

Some of his hints suggest that India can 
depend on America for her defence. Sri 
Sen fürther argues that America too is more 
concerned with her internal problems than 
ever before. So, she cannot embark on 
any sort of colonial expansion. 

We think that it is for the interest of 
internal growth that India should expand 
her diplomatic activities. She should take 
more positive -role in Afro-Asian politics 
for both economic and political reasons. 

First, India can find a large market for 
her developing engineering industry in the 
newly emerging countries. 

Secondly, India should also face boldly 
the Chinese propaganda and trade offensive. 
Owing to the peculiar political situation in 
the developing countries our trade policy 
in these countries must be supported by our 
foreign policy. 

Again here as elsewhere we may come 
into conflict with the Anglo-American bloc. 
There is no case to justify why the very inter- 
nal problem of America will not lead her 
to expand economic colonialism in Asian 
countries. It is well known that in many 
under-developed countries, particularly in the 
Middle East and in Latin America, she is 
supporting the ruling cliques who satisfy 
her ecenomic interest. 

With this analysis we may conclude that 
(1) India should depend more and more on 
herself for her own defence and-(2) we 
should boldly face any sort of colonialism 
but avoid alienating others as far. as 
practicable. 
Howrah Mrinal Kanti Mahapatra 
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У (role in the nationdl economy of India. 


Jis 


SRI Т.Т. KRISHNAMACHARI'S Budget, which 
the Big Business press promptly portrayed as providing 
relief to the poor, is little more than a deceptive piece of 


jugglery aimed at hiding major concessions to the. 


‘tycoons, indigenous and foreign, behind a.few crumbs 


to the middle classes. It is a Budget aimed at the further | 


„strengthening of the private séctor and at enabling 
foreign private capital to play an increasingly effective 
The Finarice 


‘Minister has introduced a major retrograde shift in the . 


Government's policy, and has set his face firmly away 
from Bhubaneswar and Socialism. RUM . 
Itis a Budget full of dangerous possibilities. Consi- 


dered in the context of the replacement of Super Profits © 


Tax by a mild surtax (which, it has. been officially ad- 
. mitted, will give considerable relief to private companies), 
the announcement of a rebate in Corporation Tax for 
certain industries, and {һе facilities offered to foreign 
_capital, the reimposition of Expenditure Tax and Wealth 
Tax amount to nothing more than a sop to soften 
critics. The specious -justification that to attract private 
„investment in appropriate fields some incentives haye to 
.be offered is obviously ‘a cover for providing scope 
for the joint exploitation of the common people by 
Indian and foreign Big Business. \ 

Sri Krishriamachari has made it abundantly clear 
that he will do all he can to provide an even bigger 
place for the private sector in the national economy. 
The«explanation put out.is that “genuine and desirable 
development" should not be “stifled”. The Govern- 
ment is not to "interfere in the detailed Tunning of 


.an enterprise in the private sector.". In other words,. 


nothing by way`of governmental action may be ex- 
pected to curb malpractices in business and industry. 
. Simultaneously with facilities for -expansion of the 
private sector, the Finance Minister has indicated, that 


_. there will be- rethinking in respect of public sector 


projects which do not give adequate return on invest- 
ment. This argument, sound as it may seem to econo- 
‚ mists who think in terms of the capitalist formula for 
private gain, is hardly applicable to an economy evolving 
towards’ Socialism. Applying the T.T.K. formula in 
effect means that the public sector will be restricted to 


such spheres as will be'props for the private sector ` 
. industries, for only thus can the profit theory be justified. 


That this is the role the public sector in this country 
has been playing largely has been clearly brought out by 


' . the Mahalanobis Committee report, which says that 


*there can be no doubt that in part at least the working 
of our planned economy has encouraged the process of 
concentration by facilitating and aiding the.growth of 
big business in India." It was expected after Bhubánes- 
war-that this trend would be reverséd. `, It was also, ex- 


‚ pected that budgetary measures would be aimed at 
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drastic reduction of concentration of urban and rural 
incomes to. which the’ Mahalanobis Committee has 
drawn pointed attention. Аз evidence of concentration, 
the Committee has pointed out that 1.6 per cent of the 
total number of companies in 1960-61 claimed 53 per 
cent of the total paid-up capital. Since’ the process 


( has gone on unchécked, the ‘concentration today must 


“be “even more acute. ‘It was this that the Congress 
President - had in mind when he demanded at Bhuba- 
neswar the setting up of a.Moriopolies Commission. 

But instead of devising budgetary measures to reduce 
the concentration of ownership and wealth, the Finance 
Minister has taken advantage of the suggestion for a 
Monopolies Commission to refrain from taking any 
positive action. He has contented himself with announc- 
ing pompously that a Monopolies’ Commission will be 
set up, indicating thereby that nothing will be done by 
the Government till that Commission completes its 
prolonged inquiry. It is in ‘fact the same old *...... 
sometime, never” formula. 

The so-called relief given to the middle class is no 
more than the removal of a burden wrongfully cast ‘on 

ет by Sri Krishnamachari’s «predecessor. It is only 
logical that the remnants of the discredited Compulsory 
Deposits Scheme should have -been removed like the 


—restofit. Butin doing this the present Finance Minister 


was obviously less concerned with providing relief to the 
middle classes than with putting out his tongue-at his 
discomfited predecessor. Also, this is the only negative 
relief: offered to sections of the population which have 
always borne the brunt of taxation; direct and indirect. 

"There is not even à clear-cut promise of the relief for 
which the poor people have been clamouring for years— 
control of the spiralling prices of essential comniodities, 
Despite the tall promises repeatedly-made on behalf of 
the Government, Sri  Krishnamachari has done nothing 
éven to keep the cost of living steady. И” 

"^ The Finance Minister has: also made it evident that 
there is no question of nationalizing the banking in- 
dustry. According to him, the demand for this is only 
from a srhall section. It is amazing that after Members 
of Parliament, . including апу from the Congress bench- 

-es, havé voiced this demand strongly, the Minister 
should be brazen enough to take up this position. ' 
~~ All that: has cleatly emerged form the. Budget is 

‘that Sri Kitishnamachari is incapable of: comprehending 


- and acting upon the Bhubaneswar spirit: His anxiety 


to provide an increasingly powerful place in the econo- 
my to the private sector proves:him an eminent misfit as 
Finance Minister. of a country pledged to the goal of 


7 Socialism. If the Congress is serious about implement- 


ing its d to the common people, it must first get 
rid of him and his-tribe. “Otherwise all its. promises 
mean less than nothing. DAL CN LC 


$ 





ө TTK's COME-HI THER... 
e QUESTION. MARK ON CHINA 


HE most-talked-of тап’ after 
the -Budget is inevitably the 
Finance Minister. And the topic of 
the day in New Delhi at present is 
the. political strategy that lies behind’ 
TIK's budget. ` 
For weeks before the Budget day, 
it was practically an open secret that 
the Super Profits Tax "would disap- 
pear and that there would be no new 
imposition along the draconian lines 
set by Sri Morarji last year. What 
has been noted іп New Delhi is that 
Sri Krishnamachari has been astüte 
enough to try to placate that section 
of public opinion which has been 
most vocal and almost restless over 
the tax policy laid down last year. 
It is in this period that thé orga- 
nised expression of discontent has 
come mostly from the white col- 
lared employees and to а certain 
extent from the trade unions. The 
partial abolition of the CDS soon 
after his assuming office and its 


total scrapping in the present budget: · 


indicate that TTK has been careful © 
to seek to win—or.at least to neutra- . 
lise the opposition of—the low-in- 
come group and the lower middle 
class. 

Presumably taking advantage of 
the fact that none, of the Left parties 
have been able to organise any sub- 


. stantial compaign among the peasan- 


2 - 


try against the Government's econo- 
mic policy i in the last one year, there 
is ‘hardly anything in, the Budget 
to. mollify the ‘peasantry and except 
for' the. platitudinous hope that the 
price line will be halted, no tangible 


" assurance has been given by TTK 


to check the soaring prices. 

In this way, political observers 
in the „Capital feel, TTK has been 
able to'disarm to a very large extent 
the mounting resistance to the 
Government’s tax policy which was 
noticeable since last autumn. At the 
same time the generous dose of 
concessions made to big business 
and the red carpet rolled ош for the 
foreign “investor will no doubt be 
a focal point of.the Left Opposition 
attack against the Finance "Minister. 

However, the TTK line is based 


on the strategy of бе айла Ше 
Right Swatantra critics while he may 
hope that although the Bhubaneswar 
socialism is very much in the air, the 
attack om the score of his. placating 
Big Business will not catch since the 
mass of opinion may -not take up 
cudgels so long as they are assured 
of no further tax burden. 

This pragmatic approach as TTK 
himself would like to call it, is an 
indicator of the future political 


strategy of the top leadership of the · 


Central Government. The cauldron 
of mass discontent will be kept under 
control only so long as it does not 
reach the boiling point, while the 
growth of the nation’s economy will 
be ensured by placating the private 
sector, which means the Right 
Opposition in the country. Disarm- 
ing the Left of its mass following and 
making-up with the Right by major 
‘concessions, seems tocbe the néw 
approach that TTK is going to work 
out. 
* * * 

[ESPTE official denials reports 

are current about certain 
spécific assurances that the Finance 
Minister is believed to be in favour 
of giving to the World Bank regard- 
ing the alluring prospect of foreign 
private investment. The participa- 
tion of equity capital in collabora- 
tion projects in this country has so 
long been confined to-minority share. 


It appears that a strong lobby in the , 


Finance Ministry now favours 
even a majority participation in- 
cases where the foreign exchange 
component of the project goes be- 
yond half the cost. р 

Secondly, the present embargo 
on the importing of foreign know- 
how in cases where Indian know- 
-how is available is ‘likely to: be modi- 
fied, although official denial so far 
continues. + 

It is understood that the 
Finance Minister himself is- in 
favour of foreign equity participa- 
tion even in consumer goods pro- 
jects. There are, however, reports 
of difference on this question at the 
highest level and Sri Lal Bahadur 


ti П ' } ^. 
Shastrifis believed to be reluctant _ 
to go in for such obvious modi- 
fications of the present Industrial 
Policy Resolution. 

From all this it is clear that Sri ` 
Krishnamachari is in favour of 
bringing about a very big change in 
the economic policy of the Govern- 
ment. Presumably banking on the 
fagt that the present Budget would 


. not provoke large-scale popular dis- 


content—rather it may ensure the. 
neutralisation of the more vocal 
section of the middle class—he may 
be hoping to get his policy bull- 
dozed through the Government and- 
Parliament. . 

` There is another aspect of the 
ТТК strategy as shown by the Budget 
which has not gone unnoticed in New 
Delhi. While giving generous con- 
cessions to Big Business, the Finance 
Minister seems to be keeping in his 
hands sufficient powers to dictate 
his own terms to different groups of 


- the private sector. 


The setting up of a fresh Commi- 
ssion to go into the working of 
monopolies—after the Mahalanobis 
Committee having more or less done 
the same job-—is interpreted here 
as one of the means by which he 
would try to get business houses 
to dance to his own tune. Be-~ 
cause, any truculent business house 
which earns the Finance Minister's 
displeasure might find itself in hot 
waters through either this proposed 
Commission or the new Board set 
up under the amended Companies 
Act. > 

Besides, the securing of foreign 
private equity participation in col- 
laboration projects would require that 
the application of any business house 


is cleared by the new authority 


which TTK proposes.to set up for 
processing all cases of foreign parti- 
cipation in investment in this country. 
This way Sri Krishnamachari perhaps 
expects to emerge, as one observer. 
cleverly put it, as the Economic 
Czar of the Government, a' sort of 
little Erhard of this big country. 
hs 


H^5 the prospect of Sino-Indian 
talks brightened after Mr. Chou 
En-lai's long sessions with the CeyIon 
Premier? Although there have been 
hectic speculations in the press, res- 
ponsible quarters here seem to be 
rather reticent about expressing any 
definite opinion in the matter. А 
proper appraisal of the questioh is 
expected to be made only after Mrs. 
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Bandaranaike communicates to Sri 
Nehru on the subject. 

Observers in the Capital have 
noted with interest Mr. Chou En-lai’s 
agreeing, in the joint communique 
with the Ceylonese Premier, to the 
mention of Colombo Proposals as 
forming the basis of any talks, and 
not just accepting these proposals “in 
principle". . After his joint commu- 
nique with General Ne Win, this is 
the second time that Mr. Chou En- 
lai has conceded on this score. 

More specifically, Peking does 
not seem to be enthusiastic about the 
suggestion—originally made by Ber- 
trand^Russell's emissaries—that the 
20 kilometre demilitarized «zone 
in Ladakh should have no civilian 
posts at all. Presumably, China’s 
reluctance to accept this point arises 
from the anxiety that if no posts from 
her side are kept in the demilitarized 
zone, then it might be difficult in 
future to bargain for this strip of 
territory, or any portion of it. 

According to some reports, 
Peking may even concede this point 
and accept the Colombo Proposals 
on this score, namely that both sides 
should have posts in the demilitarized 
zone. Observers here are inclined 
to agree that Peking, in order to make 
an impression on the non-aligned 
powers as being extra-reasonable, 
might even go to the extent of accept- 
ing the vexed points of the Colombo 
Proposals without formally recog- 
nising them. 

It is, however, underlined here 
that mere opening of talks should not 
be misconstrued as if the settlement 
of the border dispute itself will be 
easy to achieve. Rather, it is stressed 
here that the negotiations might drag 
on for years, for in Peking’s present 
mood there is very little to go by 
which can warrant any optimistic 
view of the situation. 

According to one report. the idea 
of a mutual no-war declaration with 
China has found favour in some 
quarters here. In support of it is 
pointed out the advantage that this 
would help to reduce the tension on 
tbe border and thereby prepare the 

"climate for talks. Besides, it will put 
Pakistan in ап embarrassment since 
President Ayub has repeated by 
turned down such a proposal 
in the case of Indo-Pak. dispute. 
The critics of this move, however. 
warn that this would be of advantage 
to Peking since it would put the 
Aksai Chin in cold storage; in other 
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words its actual occupation may get 
a long lease as a result. 

Those who were excited over Sri 
Shastri’s conciliatory gesture in his 
speech on February 19 in the Lok 
Sabha seem to be rather subdued 
now. This is mainly because of Mr. 
Chou-En-lai's antics during his 
Pakistan tour, in which both he and 
Mr. Chen Yi practically underscored 
Rawalpindi's claims on Kashmir and 
also gave an alibi for Pakistan's 
joining the Cento and the Seato. 

Their speculation has, however, 
livened up with the improvement in- 
Mr. Chou En-lai’s behaviour in 
Ceylon. Responsible circles in New 
Delhi, аге not prepared to 
go in for such high-speed kite flying 
because it is realised here that the 
Chinese Premier was changing his 
clothes fast to suit the varying climate 
from Rangoon to Rawalpindi, from 
Dacca to Colombo. 

A by-product of Mr. Chou’s visit 
to Ceylon is believed to be the soften- 
ing in Peking's attitude towards the 
proposed conference of non-aligned 
powers.. The Chinese  Premier's 
amiable public references to it in 
Ceylon are regarded here asa good 
omen since they may amount to 
active cooperation on the part of 
those non-aligned countries who have 
of late been taking their cue form 
Peking. - 


HE sense of relief that marked 
the success of Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri's mission to Jammu has now 
been reinforced by the widespread 
appreciation of Sri G.M. Sadiq's 
first policy pronouncement after 
assumption of Premiership, in which 
he could handle the very complicated 
issues facing the State Govern- 
ment—írom Sheikh ^ Abdullah's 
future to the fate of Article 
370—with uncommon finesse and 
statesmanship. The welcome  de- 
parture from Bakshi Ghulam Moha- 
mmad's over-bearing demagogy has 
been duly noted here. | 
While Sri Sadiq has .more than 
justified his new responsibility in his 
very initial steps—bespeaking of his 
political wisdom—New Delhi is per- 
turbed hy the reported American 
move to revive the proposal for slic- 
ing up Kashmir carving an autono- 
mous State out of'the Valley and the 
Pak-occupied region. It is no secret 
that this proposal which Mr. Phillips 
Talbot, U.S. Assistant Secretary 


of State, is believed to have been 
carrying in his brief bag, has not 
got the ghost of a chance of being 
accepted or examined here: and New 
Delhi observers are confident that 
the U.S. authorities know it to 
be so. | 

Despite this, the reason why this 
plan is being sold now is, it is sus- 
pected, to foil the efforts that Sri 
Sadiq and his colleagues may be 
making to persuade Sheikh Abdullah 
to give up his pet idea about an 
independent Kashmir or any form 
of plebiscite. To publicise that the 
U.S. would press for an autonomous 
Kashmir Valley may be meant to 
to confuse the Sheikh once again and 
give him wrong ideas about the 
chances of pulling it off. 

Over this issue, Washington more 
than London is being assailed here, 
although only three weeks back, it 
was Sir Patrick Dean who was the 
target of Indian attack for his 
aggressively pro-Pakistan stand in 
the Security Council debate. 

Incidentally, an offshoot of Sir 
Patrick’s offensive homily on the 
Kashmir issue, it is gathered here, 
may be the stiffening of Indian 
stand in the U.N. on any issue in- 
volving British colonial territories. 
As a consequence, this may help New 
Delhi to line up in a more forth- 
right manner with the Asian nations 
in their struggle against colonialism. 
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МИЧЕ EN À . elo its control over “most of the vital Mekong 
ey: ' delta area and at least four northern pro- 
Fo + A, , Ne , RI, e . vinces? and has “boldly launched a cam- 
А paves odas : paign of terrorism inside Saigon.” The 
3 ~ CN. . American ‘policy of. providing the South 
Р ‘ j Viet Nam Government with a “strategic 
helmet” has “virtually collapsed.” 


The nine ‘million people living in the 


| à Our ` Stakes in Viet Nam Crisis Е Mekong provinces, the ricé granaries, who 





are. now “dominatéd” by the Viet Cong 
guerillas, “want peace at any price". In ~ 
3 . ; : . : i this vital area.the Americans are facing a 
Р | ae ig m Е : 2s ` Situation similar to thé- one faced eleven: 
"THE shadow of a deep crisis is lengthen- vision of the actual working of the accords- уёахѕ ago by the French in the Tongkirig 
ing over Viet Nam. News despatches in which India agreed to act as Chairman of River delta. - t RE 
from Washington indicate: the possibility" the Control Commissions—and the division `. It is this military crisis that has alerted 
of an extension of the South Viet Nam war of French Indo-China into four indepen- Washington to the alternatives of with- 
into the North. . The US- Government, dent states of Laos, Cambodia, and North drawal or intensified war. The official 
these reports say, is thinking in terms of айа South Viet Nam. India was then’ American position appears to be still uncer- = ' 
pin-point bombing of supply basesin North, working out a basis for friendly coexis-. tain. McNamara told a Congressional: ^ 
Viet Nam and of carrying the military opera- tence with China. Ee Comitteéa few weeks ago that he thought ' 
tions ‘of South Viet Namese troops into - It was American opposition , to, the it would. still be possible. to withdraw" 


the North. > | Geneva accords which léd to the crisis in American “advisers” from. South Viet 
While Washington has yet to make Laos which the United States sought to hold Мат by the end of 1965,'as scheduled. ~.. 
up its mind with regard to the South Viet- against the ascending Chineseinfluence. The: · But some of the military experts working 


Nam crisis, these adventurist suggestions result was a protracted civil war, and pro- jin South Viet Nam, with the full backing of * 
have emanated fromi a section of American”. longed political stalemate. By 1960 it be- Ambassador Cabot Lodge, are préssing for 
military experts stationed in South Viet - came apparent that the United States “could an ‘extended war, -they want, American .‹ 
Nam; and they seem to have the-backing of not win in Laos. without massive~military marines to land in North Viet Nam and , 
the American Ambassador to ,Saigon, intervention. ‘India once again: joined the American air force to strafé-Northern 
Henry Cabot Lodge, whose chances of other countries to. bring about the Geneva military bases. “Another suggestion is that 
success at the Republican party primarics meeting; this time America faced China. American troops should take-over the war: 
would seem to depend largely on a dramatic across the conference table and found that іп South’ Viet Nam, -leaving the native 


turn of U.S, fortune in the South VietNam ап agreement was not impossible, ` : army to fight a counter guerilla war inthe ` 
war. = : y -. Under the agreement, the neutrality of North. Е A ears 
Supine Indifference ^ St ` - Laos was guaranteed by the countries which The Americans are spending a million, 


p Tu pode took part at the conference, includingallthe dollars a day on the Viet Nam war; they 
What is surprising is the apparent lack major world powers. Although the agree- cannot go on spending this huge amount 
of public interest in this country about the . ment has not yet been fully. implemented indefinitely .without victory. Experiéncé 
critical situation in a Vital part of South- and the coalition- government has hardly shows that eveń with total direct interven- ' 
, East Asia, in determining the recent history started to function, American troops have, tion, the Americans,may not succeed very 
of which India played a significant part in [еб Laos, tension has eased , and there is a \much against thé tactics. of the Viet Cong 
the last ten years. ^ Me general feeling abroad that the internalpoli- guerillas. Desperation may drive them to’ 
Not only has the External Affairs Minis- tical crisis must be settled by the Laotian an attack on supply bases in the. North. 
try refrained from making any comment leaders themselves. | А That could be a great disaster. For, 
on the present state of affairs in South Viet Nine Year Problem | - there cannot be another Korea in any part - 
Nam ; it seems to be watching with almost, RE T. of the world. Richard: Crossman has"said 
supine- indifference such major develop- ^ Тһе situation in Viet Nam ‘is very inthe New Statesman (February -21): “If 
ments as the two successive coups in different. The Americans have been in- nuclear war is impossible, so is another .- 
Saigon, the French proposal for neutralisa- volyed in South Viet Nam for niné years ‘limited war’ on the scale of Korea?” 
tion of Viet Nam and the whole of Indo- now; they have tried to hold the republic It is not dicffiult to see why V xf the 
China under an international guarantee against Communism and Chinese influence. Americans carry the war into the North 
and cürrent reports that the United States ~ South Viet Nam is important for America- they cannot possibly accuse the North of 
may be forced to turn Viet Nam into a` because its going would mean the passing of committing aggression; the philosophy of 
second Korea. . і .  Viet.Nam under the shadow of Chinese “indirect aggression”, propounded ' by ` 
The surprise is all the gréater because it Communism. A Pathet’ Lao victory in Dulles during the 1958 Iraqi and Laotian ^ ` 
was largely because of Indian initiative that | Loas "will then be a matter of months. crises, has not been accepted by, the UN. 
the Geneva accords on Indo-China were Cambodia could still perhaps remain a "With the present ‘composition of the UN 
signed in 1954, despite. American opposition ' lean and lonely neutral; but only as long as Assembly, it is just not possible for the US 
and non-participation, and that Loas China would permit it to be so. With  toconvertits own war in Viet Nam into a 
was neutralised under an. international Indo-China gone, there are bound to be UN war. DON ` 
agreement in 1960 with America’s agree- serious repercussions on the entire American The Americans will, therefore, have to go 
ment and participation. М defence fabric іп Һе Pacific; Thailand will it alone; they will get no help froi, France 
In 1954, the issues in Indo-China were find it difficult to hold out, and from Malay- little help from Britain. In fighting a major = 
clear. The conflict was between the Indo- - sia to Japan, the road will be wide open for war in Viet Nam they will de deprived of 
Chinese poeple and French imperialism China to build its sphere of influence. © ` a modern and dependable supply base like” 
backed, by the Republican Administra- . , Inthe context of the Sino-Indian dispute Japan; they will be operating in a sullen 
tion in the United States. While France it can be said that it is in Indian interest to distrustful and restive area with -unforesee- 
was willing to withdraw, after the disaster contain, ds far as possible, the expansion able ‘political, possibilities. * Ў х 
of Dienbienphu, leaving Indo-China under of Chinese power, - б - South Korea wag ‘solidly: behind them; 
the umbrella of'an international agreement, . -It is now admitted in the United States South Viet Nam is in itself an uncertain ally, 
the United States, in sharp contrast with — thatthe military situation in South Viet Nam under strong popular pressure to get out 
the ‘policy it was, then pursuing in North · is ‘most precarious. - Richard Hughes, re- of the war. ет e - N 
Africa, wanted to'intensify the war even at porting from Saigon, in the Sunday Times, Chi Attitud 
the risk of direct, massive involvement. ., London, on February 23, says, “The Comm- шее: i^ EUG Ss 
It was, therefore, not at all difficult for  munists are steadily winning the war in _ It is conceivable that the' Chinese 
Sri Nehru to'formulate an Indo-China South Viet Nam against demoralised Government would welcome, а military 
Policy. The Géneva conference was atten- Government troops, a divided and distrust- engagement with the United States in the. 
ded by China; and.the accords provided for ful command, and uncertain United States — Soft.under-belly of South East Asia. If they 
joint Anglo-Soviet responsibility to see that рос”. — - ... .. _ : cannot'win, they at least hope to create a 
they were carried out, international supef- / The Viet Cong, he says, has extended /. ' ^- (00112. on page 14) 
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A fresh wind is. blowing today 
over the snow-covered Kashmir, the 
wind of change. 


After ten years of ‘musty, sordid 
adventure into wilderness" bringing 


.the dregs of political life out on top, 


the poeple of the beautiful Valley 
are now poised for a new journey 
of cleaner politics and refreshing 
sanity. And at the head of this 
proud people today has come a man, 
long known, loved and respected by 
them, but who with his modesty and 
culture could never try to push him- 
self forward, for such a thing went 
against his very grain. 
- Ghulam Mohammad Sadiq, now 
in his fifty-second year, combines in 
the record of his eventful career the- 
burning militancy of an ardent 
patriot who fought princely tyranny 
and foreign rule, with the wisdom and 
Sagacity of a mature statesman. 
Like-many of the nationalist. Muslim 
leaders of our time, he ‘graduated in 
law from Aligarh in-the early thirties; 
but already he was a marked man in- 
the eyes of the princely authorities, 
having organised in 1930 the first 
student demonstration ever held in 
the Kashmir- Valley, breaking the 
placidity of the Maliarajah's domain. 
The very year he left the Univer- 
sity, Sadiq was elected to the Kashmir 


State Assembly in 1934, but his active . 


leadership of the people's movement 
led him to prison not long after. 


. By tis time Sadiq, together with 
Sheikh Abdullah, wantéd to pütthe ^ 
Kashmir movement on the even keel . 


of nationalism, and this led them to 


‚ the decision to convert the All-Jammu 


and Kashmir -Muslim Conference 
into the National Conference. : 
In fact, it was Sadiq: who presi-’ 
ded over the ` momentous ‘session 
of the Conference in 1929. which 
heralded this historic change; and 
he was elected the first President of. 
the new organisation. In the 
Assembly itself, he was the Deputy 


. Leader, with Sheikh Abdullah as 


the leader, the two working together 
as colleagues and comrades. 

Then 
strain, and ‘the princely order 
trying desperately to hold on to 


` patriotic defence, 
_ have fallen before New Delhi could 
came the period of great, 


Байа of Kashmir — 


power. -found itself f ranged 
against the mounting anger of a 
united people under the leadership 
of thé National Conference.- Sadiq 
in those days; banished from the State 
organised.the underground move- 
ment against the Maharaja’s .. rule. 
“~~ Then Jinnah came to. Kashmir 
and. tried to spread the poison of 
Muslim League communalism in 
the Valley, but the. „millions of 
Kashmiri Muslims under the leader- 


ship of Sheikh and Sadiq gave him: 


an angry rebuff, and the father of 
Pakistan had to leave the Valley 
undér,police protection extended. to 


him by the Dogra Raj. . Thus, tlie" 
cherished ‘ideal of secularism’ Was ` 


rooted firmly to the soil of Kashmir 
at.a time when communal- plolitics 
was on the ascendency in the rest of 


the country, taking its stand on Ше, 


dangerous two-nation , theory.. 

But the leadership of the National 
Conference did not take only a nega- 
tive posture against the onslaught оѓ 
the. Muslim League. They gave a 


radical content to the-éntire:move- + 


ment-and the programme. which: the 


National Conference adopted. in. the” 
mid-forties—the blueprint of -New · 


Kashmir—envisaged not -only - poli- 
tical democracy but the most ad- 
-vanced reforms in the sócial and the 
economic spheres, the abolition of 
landlordism without compensation 
being its highlight. In. drawing up 


‚ this programinatic challenge to the 


Muslim , League’s reactionary poli- 
tics, Sadiq played the foremost 


- role: For, it was: Sadiq who was іп 


those days tlie real ideologue of. the 


Kashmir national movement; with . 
‚ the. towering’ Sheikh Abdullah, in... 


-over-all command. JAN MES 
It was therefore no accident. that 
when the Pakistan raiders poured 
into Ka:hmir the people's resistance 
‘to this invasion should have been 
led by Sadiq, who showed his sturdy 
mettle, raising almost over-night the 
national militia, and but for whose 
Srinagar would 


airlift troops to fight the “invader. 


Sadiq thus played the most signi-- 


ficant part in the crucial event that 


„signified Kashmir’s 
. tegration with India, more than-per- 
‘haps the legal’ imprimatur that the 


„ruffled state required a 
"personality to handle it. 
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à ч so leer M" Ve eem enar Ж 
in е eyes of .the entire nation’ 
political. in- 


Maharajah's formal 
provide. - * . 2 

. Sadiq’s leadership in -Kashmir . 
after independence symbolises 
Kashmir’s struggle against being 


accession: could 


“taken. over.by Pakistan's: communal 


reaction or be. dragged into the 
cockpit of western .power-politics ; : 
for, Sadiq. . has. - throughout’ been. 
the fearless "champion of Kashmir's.. 
unequivocal integration with the 
Republic of India. It was under 
his presidency .of Kashmir’s Con- 
stituent Assembly that the State 
declared itself: part ‘of the Indian 
Union at a time when. power- 
ful. pressure-gfoups .-were:, forcing -` 
New Delhi to- wobble арӣ сот- 
promise over the Western demand 
for plebiscite. з, ^ -..- =, 
It was again Sadiq’s unswerving 
kinship with Indian democracy that 
led him in 1953-to oppose without . 
hesitation even his closest comrade- - 
in-arms, Sheikh Abdullah when, in 
a state of frustration, he toyed with 
the idea of an independent Kashmir: 


.With his robust anti-imperialism 
‘Sadiq was Ше one leader: to warn 


Sheikh against the, slogan of 
independent Kashmir. And it.is on 
record that Bakshi-Ghulam Moham- 
mad at that time not only made: 
public demonstration of his abject- 


'loyalty to Sheikh Abdullah but - 


aired views in the inner counsels of 
the National Conference. which . 
could have encouraged the Dixon 
Plan of partitioning Kashmir. . - 

. In the tempestuous aftermath of . 


7 Sheikh-Abdullah’s deposition, Sadiq . 
. with. his. characteristic selflessness 
1 and allergy for self-aggrandisement, 


'agreed with New Delhi's choice for 
Bakshi as the new Premier, a choice 
which was perhaps dictated by the 
traditional digit. of polities that à 
tough . 
Sadiq 

became a member of the Bakshi 
Cabinet, but the proverbial 
corruption of the regime did not 
touch-him : rather if New Delhi had 
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listened to his wise warnings in 
‘time, instead of giving aj carte 
blanche to Bakshi, perhaps much of 
the unsavoury consequences Could 
possibly have been avoided. 

After the 1957 General Election, 
Sadiq and his immediate following 
decided to part ` company with 
Bakshi because of the 
corruption and strong-arm tactics 
of the Bakshi Raj. However, when he 
felt that the dissidence could be 
exploited by anti-national forces, 
he did not hesitate to listen to Sri’ 
Nehru's advice and returned to the 
Government. ' Е 

` But Bakshi and his coterie did 
not understand the .moral standing 
of Sadiq. And when Bakshi had t? 
leave his gaddi after the accidem 
of his offer óf resignation following 
the Kamaraj plan, he and his: yes- 
men did not scruple to go in far 
pettifogging double-cross, anxious 
to hold on to power; and so was in- 
stalled Bakshi's proxy, Shamsuddin. 

But this dishonest, arrangement 
could not last. ‚Тһе people of 


Kashmir had waited too long for ` 


good government, for the end of 
corruption. They had waited for 
New Delhi to move, but when this 
did not happen, they rose in mighty 
anger, the theft of the Prophet’s 
‘relic touching off the upheaval. This 
opened the eyes of New Delhi, 
though rather tardily and despite all 
the! wire-pullings that the Bakshi 
clique desperately went in for— 
confusing even some forward- 
looking Sections—the over- 
whelming public demand for Sadiq 
to assume the Premiership could no 
longer be put off. . 

Ghulam: -Mohammád Sadiq is 
thus no ordinary figure, pitchforked 
to position of authority by either 
thé accident.of circumstances or 
the tender mercies of powerful 
lobbies. He represents the urge of 
a fighting people, standing guard in 
one of the most strategically impor- 
tant valleys .in Asia. 

Sadiq is the leader of Kashmir, 
the leader of а people who want 
to builda smiling and prosperous 
life in their beautiful land, а people 


whose democratic attachment to the . 


rest of our great country is as de- 
termined as the níajesty of the Pir 
Panjal kissing the high heavens. 

‘Sadiq of Kashmir is indeed the 
pride of India. 
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; A. Deceptive | Budget 


A GREAT deal of reading between the 

lines measures to understand Sri 
T. T. Krishnamachari's Budget in its proper 
perspective. Asa shrewd politician and a 
wise man to private- enterprise, ТТК has 
clothed his objective of furthering the inter- 
ests of the real rulers of our economic life in 
such a deceptive manner that a man in the 
street may feel that the Finance Minister's `. 
approach is extremely reasonable and 
would accelerate the rate of economic 
growth in the country. ` 

TTK’s approach is not new. It is 
the logical culmination of his economic 
policies during the last six moriths. He 
said in his Budget speech before the Lok 
Sabha. on February 29: “The measures we 
have taken during. the last six months have 
produced some improvement іп the situa- 
tion; but more has to be done to stimulate 
the economy.” - 

Against the background of unbearable 
tax burdens imposed on the common man 


` by Sri Morarji Desai last year, TTK cleverly 
„ understood that if the -incidence of taxation 


was increased substantially, people’s patience 
would.come to the breaking point. He 
therefore emphasised the need for -changing 
the tax structure in the country and assared 
the people that their standard of life would 
be protected. “Taxation has”, he said, 
“Чо be used'as a sensitive and multi-purpose 
tool, to encourage production, to keep a 
measure of restraint on rising levels of con- 


` sumption, to ensure that people get the fruits 
_ of their labour, to induce savings and to 


prevent profiteering so that the inherent ills 
of a scarcity economy are not multiplied." 


‚ Last year's Estimation 


Last year's Budget proposals contained 
gross under-estimation of yield from the ad- 
ditional tax proposals. The budget estimated 
a total revenue of Rs. 1836.18 crores but 
the revised estimates show that it has come 
to Rs. 1913.68. crores. Taking into consi- 
deration the total revenue receipts of Rs. 
1585 crores during 1962-63, the receipts | 
during 1963-64 were higher by Rs. 328 
crores. | . 
| The additional taxation envisaged by the 
Third Plan was of the order of Rs. 1100 
crores at the Centre. The taxes imposed 
during the first three years of the Third Plan 
would yield a little over Rs. 1900 crores 
during the entire Plan period. The liability 


-~ of additional taxation in the financing of the 


Plan is likely to be over-fulfilled by these 
taxation measures alone. . 
Moreover, due to the shortfall іп ex- 
penditure there was some ‘improvement’ 
in the budgetary position. TTK admits in" 
his Budget speech: Of the saving- under 
Revenue, Rs. 16 crores occur under Defence 
and--the balance under civil heads. The 
major shortfalls in capital expenditure are 


: in respect of Defence, Rs. 43 crores; 


Hindustan Steel, Rs. 19 crores; Atomic 
Energy, Rs. 11 crores; and food purchases, 
Rs. 14 crores. On the other hand, capital 


Tequirements of Railways vod show an ~ 


increase of Rs. 19 crores,” 
Hence, the major: problem before ТТК 
was not to impose heavy additional taxation 


but make some adjustments in the tax struc- . 


ture to suit his requiremefits, "These adjust- 


mic situation in the country. 
Price Question 
TTK has focussed, his main attention to 


ments arise out of his anaysis of the econo- - 


-the problems of prices, economic growth 


and balance of payments which, according 
to/him, are inter-related and “we cannot 
solve any one of them without the fullest 
attention"to the other two”, " 

Though he admits that the most .dis- 
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turbing feature of the economic scene is the ` 


rise in the price level, he does not believe 


at all in price controls: “By imposing statu- : 


tory controls on the prices of certain basic 
products, we often succeed in discouraging 
investment in the very industries which pro- 
duce those items. This tends to perpetuate 
the shortage and to aggravate rather than 
relieve the pressure on prices. Often 
controls of this type do not result їп the 
commodities in question being available to 
the consumer at lower prices.” ` 

This is no doubt a frank admission of the 
failure of the Government to impose effec- 
tive control on the prices of various commo- 


_dities. However, "instead of admitting the 


Government's fáilure in not imposing 
control adequately and blaming employers 
for dishonestly taking advantage of the 
scarcity conditions, TTK has advocated 
abolition of controls onthe plea that they 
“discourage” investment: -Even before the 
Budget TTK removed 
commodities and the Economic Survey 
(1963-64) admits that tlie prices of some of 
those commodities went up after the lifting 
of the controls. >` ~ 

_—TTK’s main worry is that despite price 
control, “the high prices which the, con- 
sumer continued to pay do not benefit 
the producer, but go into the pockets of 
others? By producer he does not mean the 


‘worker but the industrialist who gets 


“incentive” only if a high ‘profit margin 
is assured to him. His second worry is that 
"because these high prices are not legally 
recognised, the Exchequer also is deprived 
of its dues.” Thus his main concern is not 
that a consumer should. get commodities at 
cheaper rates but that’the-benefits of the 
high prices are not sufficiently enjoyed 
by the industrialists and the Exchequer. 
What, then, is the solution according to 
ТТК? “In curbing profiteering, fiscal devi- 
ces can be used much‘more effectively-than 
controls which lead to abuses? Here he 
conveniently forgets one thing that removal 
of controls means legalising profiteering. 


— Moreover, fiscal measures cannot be consi- 


controls on 26 > 


dered to be free from abuse. As Finance . © 


Minister he .is: fully aware of the enor- 
mous tax evasion by industrialists. TTK 
admits that the rising trend in. prices 
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is essentially due to “the inadequate rate of 
growth in agriculture" and арргесіаќеѕ ће 
need to grant extra return to the producer. 
But here he wants to link the question with 
the wages of the workers as according to 
him the higher prices to the farmer can be 
given only if the prices of agricultural com- 
modities are increased which might affect 
the workers adversely. А 
He says: “It is now generally agreed, for 
example, that trying to keep agricultural 
prices too low for producers may defeat the 
objective of agricultural production. But 
“if this is the case, one cannot, at the same 
time, try to keep agricultural prices low for 
ай consumers, or adopt a wage policy in 
which most wage-earners are compensated 
for the increase in agricultural prices.” 
TTK doesnot mention the role of food 
grain traders in appropriating a large sur- 
plus out of agricultural activity. The actual 
producer does not get sufficient return while 
the profiteers have earned fabulous profits. 
-The only way to give fair return to the 
„farmer, under these circumstances, is’ to 
undertake state trading in foodgrains. ЇЇ 
it is properly implemented,fair prices can be 


given to the farmer without increasing the . 
prices of agricultural commodities by abo- .. 


lishing the middleman. $ А 
Hoarders Gain 


TTE's approach on the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities, instedd of giving in- 
centive to the farmer, will give “incentive” 
to middlemen and hoarders of food 
grains. If the profit margin of middlemen 
is kept constant a higher price for the pro- 
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ducer will only mean higher prices for the . 


consumer. Я 

In practice, therefore, ТТК considers the 
price policy as subservient to investment 
though he calls them “interrelated”. For 
him, ‘‘a price policy which disregards the 
dynamism of growth, or the impact on in- 
vestment decisions, cannot but be self- 
defeating.” 

For the economic growth of the country, 
he has given more importance to investment 
than to social objectives of the Plan : “Опе 
of the prime objectives. of our economic 
and fiscal policy, therefore, must be to gene- 
rate savings both in the hands of the indivi- 
duals and in the hands of the corporate 
bodies.” As people belonging to lower 
income groups, cannot afford^to save, the 
major saving will only come out of divi- 
dends and profits. 

The rate of profits in Indian industries 
today is unduly high. AS-TTK has admitted, 
“the private sector Ваз the resources to ex- 


pand in the fields assigned to ít in our plann- ` 


ing." He wants for them additional 


‘stimulation’ and ‘incentive’ to augment - 


their profits and capital formation by giving 
them tax relief. . 

While criticising the type of saving which 
is not utilised for productive purposes, he 
says: *One of the weaknesses in our economy 
has been that a high proportion of the.com- 
munity's savings is. being diverted towards 
industries of low priority, towards quick 
speculative gains through purchase and sale 
of urban housing and the hoarding of com- 
modities in short supply in a manner which 
tends to push up their prices.” But he has 
suggested only fiscal measures to check these 
tendencies. So far as speculators are con- 
cerned. the less said the better. They are 
most enthusiastically active after his Budget 
proposals. ' 
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TTK has sharply criticised the per- 
formance of the public sector undertakings 
and nobody would differ with him except 
the bureaucrats of these undertakings. Не 


said: “Мапу of the public Sector projects are _ 


lagging behind the schedule of their cons- 
‘truction and what is more disappointing 
is that their contribution to our resources 
is nowhere near the Plan estimates." How- 
ever, his criticism almost tilts the balance in 
favour of the private sector. While stressing 
the need for public sector to make sizeable 
profits, he states: “То the future growth of 
{һе public sector in India, a major contri- 
bution has to be made by the return on 
investments already made in the public 
sector.” 


Stalling Move 


He has expressed concern at the con- 
centration of economic power and growth 
of monopolies but feels that “there is need 
^ for an impartial and objective enquiry so 

as to bring the relevant data out in 

the орел.” He therefore proposed to set 
‚ир a Commission to enquire into mo- 
nopolies and the concentration of power in 
Indian economy. With the Mahalanobis 
Report and other studies under the Govern 
ment auspices on the subject, the setting up 
of a new Commission for the purpose 
raises the suspicion that this will only be 
a stalling move on the part of the Finance 
Minister. : 

For taking steps against monopoly, ТТК. 
requires an ‘impartial’ Commission but 
Jater on while discussing the present 
situation he has given his own assessment 
which only exhibits once again his bias in 
favour of monopolies. | 55 

According to him there ате three essen- 
tial ingredients in any industrial or econo- 
mic set-up: (1) ownership (2) control and 
(3) management. So far as the ownership 
is concerned, he thinks that the belief that 
the ownership of industries in the privates 
sector is concentrated in a few hands is 
“only partially true" because, “what is: 
not often realised is that even the biggest 
industrial plants in the country today 
belong, in terms of ownership, much more 
to the people at large than to their original 
founders with whose names they are po- 
pularly associated." 

If TTK would have taken some care to 
go through the Reports prepared by the dis- 
banded Department of Company Law Ad- 
ministration he wold have found the grip 
of the big business in the field of ownership, 
control and management of a Jarge number 
of private-sector undertakings. 

He further says: “The Life Insurance 
Corporation is itself a significant share- 
holder of many of the larger industrial and 
banking units in the private sector.” These 
words should not have come at least from 
ТТК. because of his association with the 
Mundhra Scandal (in which the LIC was 
made a pliable tool in the hands of the pri- 
vate sector), which is still fresh in the mind 
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of the public. Recently, the LIC’s partici- , 


pation in share market and speculation has. 
been a matter of criticism in the press. — ^ 
With regard to monopoly control, TTK ' 
is satisfied ‘with the present Banking 
Companies Act and the Companies’ Act 
which are more evaded than imple- 
mented by the private sector. However, 
according to him, they have “payed the 
ground for the state to have strategic control 
over the private sector in order to*ensure 
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that the investor in industry gets-a square 
deal and that anti-social activities are curbed 
and controlled.” і 

TTK thinks that management is a matter 
df professional skill and “the last thing 
which we should do is to weaken the manage- 
ment.” Therefore he has blatantly advocated: 
“Our fiscal policies should give encourage- 
ment and support to Jarger investment in 
priority industries, to better and more 
efficient managerhent by those who have 
the necessary talent...." The findings 
of the Vivian Bose Commission on the 
Dalmia-Jain concerns is proof of what 
havoc this “talent” plays in the day-to-day 
affairs of the companies. 

- Finally, TTK has pleaded for foreign 
private capital instead of foreign aid. For 
the Third Plan,.India's repayment liability 
is approximately Rs. 575 crores and for the 
Fourth it would come to more than 
Rs. 825 crores. “In these circumstances", 
TTK feels, “we should specially welcome 
foreign investment in the shape of equity 
capital which not only brings with it techni- 
cal know-how and managerial skill, but has 
the special advantage of not adding to the 
heavy and growing burden of debt repay-- 
ment. To attract private investment in 
appropriate fields, we have to offer some 
incentives.... ” 

He is thus pleading for foreign grip over 
our economy on a permanent basis, because 
unlike the loans, the foreign investments in 
industries will give them a strong foothold in 
our economy; at the same time it will rein- 
force the resources of Indian Big Business 
and strengthen their ties with foreign mono- 
polies. 

To implement these policies in the in- 
terest of the big business in India, TTK has 
budgeted for a total revenue of Rs. 2095 
crores and expenditure of Rs. 2041 crores. 

The total revenue on the basis of last 
year's taxation proposals, would come to 
Rs. 2095.12 crores. As a result of addi- 
tional taxation proposals the revenue is 
estimated to be Rs. 40.27 crores of which 
Rs. 25.52 would be through indirect taxa- 
tion. : 
Though there are some adjustments in 


‘indirect taxation. no major concession is 


given to the common man by way of tax 
relief. The ^duty on soap manufactured 
without the aid of power is to be with- 
drawn but an effective duty of Rs. 40 rer 
tonne on sodium silicate which goes into 
the manufacture of such soap would be 
levied. Custcms duty on copra and dry 
fruit would be raised. ' 

The schedule of duty on cigarettes would 
be revised, lowering the duty in one group 
and raising it slightly on the other. Duty of 
certain types of paper has been reduced by 
5 nP per kilo. Special duty of excise in 
respect of synthetic dyes, glassware, china- 
ware, porcelainware cellopharie and certain 
types of writing and printing paper and 
electric bulbs would be abolished. There 
would be minor adjustments in other excise 
duties. 74 А 

Other significant changes аге reduc- 
tion in the rate of customs duty on motor 
cars to 60 per cent and abolition of sur- 
charge on iron and steel to be replaced by 
an excise duty on pig iron, certain steels 
and steel products. 

In the field of direct taxation though the 
total revenue will be higher due to some 
additional taxation, many concessions have 
deen given 'to the privileged classes, In 
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the name of developing industries which 
have “ап important place in the economy”, 
a rebate on corporate tax equivalent to 10 
per cent of the income-tax and super-tax 
normally payable to them would be given. 
“The reliefs which are being given are 
intended to strengthen the reserves and 
augment the capacity of the corporate 
sector." 

The Super Profit Tax has been substi- 
tuted by a surcharge on company profits to 
remedy “the uneven nature of SPT and 
break the psychological resistance to indus- 
trial growth." 'Thus the tax structure is 
being changed with a view to “infusing 
some confidence" in the private sector. 
Personal income-tax structure would also 
be regraded. 

The new tax proposals include a tax 
at the rate of 7.5 per cent on amounts distri- 
buted as dividends on capital other than 
preference capital. 

In case of foreign companies, though the 
rate of super tax is increased form 38 per 
cent to 40 per cent, foreign citizens would 
be allowed rebate of income-tax and 
super-tax on а sum-of Rs. 2000 per child 
upto two children of 21 years of age. 

The imposition of Expenditure Tax is no 
doubt a welcome feature but the tax would 
be levied only if the expenditure gocs above 
Rs. 36,000 per annum. The total revenue on 
this score during 1964-65 will not go up 
above Rs. 1.55 crores and it is necessary to 
bring down the level of taxable expenditure. 

The increased rate of Gift Tax would 
bring an additional income to the.Exchequer 
of the order of Rs. 2 crores. The rise in 
the Capital Gains Tax would fetch an addi- 
tional income of only Rs. 20 lakhs. The 
total net addition to the revenue account 
due to these measures of indirect taxation 
will be of the order of Rs. 14.75 crores. . 

The abolition of CDS will give some 
relief to the middle income group. The 
Annuity Deposit Scheme would replace 
CDS at the income level above Rs. 15,000 
per annum. 

TTK views his Budget proposals from a 


long-term point of view and it will take 
some time to see the impact of his 
approach. However, he has emphasised 
very categorically that the economic growth 
will take place in the country only if а 
high rate of profit is assured to private 
capital, both Indian and foreign. This 
will only lead to increase in disparities 
of income and higher concentration of 
capital. 

TTK's Budget on the whole will only 
stimulate the corporate sector and give a 
green signal for the invasion of unlimited 
foreign capital into the country. 


FOOD POLICY — 


The Food Ministers! Conference held in 
New Delh on February 23 to discuss 
the failure of the rabi crops in certain 
centres and the rising prices of food articles, 
can hardly be credited with seriousness of 
purpose. 

It was expected that the Food Ministers 
would take radical measures to increase the 
food production in the light of the glaring 
weaknesses pointed out by the Economic 
Survey (1963-64). They have, however, 
prefered to rely on the bureaucracy to check 
the price line and PL 480 to meet the shor- 
tage of food. Hardly a departure form 
S.K. Patil's discredited food policy. 

Though the Government has agreed to 
increase the procurement prices as an in- 
centive to the growers to produce more and 
part with their stocks to the Government, 
the quantum of rise has not been deter- 
mined. : 

Better price for the farmer has been long- 
demanded but unless the quantum of relief 
is sufficient to induce them to produce 
more it will not Jead to significant results. 

Moreover, there is no guarantee that the 
additional price will actually be paid to the 
peasant. - 

State trading in food grains has been 
suggested by the popular movements in 
the country as an alternative to stop the 
profiteering by the middlemen. The general 


trend of opinion expressed in the conference 
was however against it. The attending 
ministers seem to have been influenced by 
"the opposition of private traders. 


It should be noted that the Excecutive 
of the Federation of АП India Food Grain 
Dealers Associations met in Hyderabad just . 
on the eve of this conference and strongly 
opposed the State trading in food grains. 
Sri M.H. Hasham Premji, the Presidentof 
the Federation in a press conference on 
February 23, said that if the Government 
wanted state trading inspite of the attendant 
perils, let it have it. "The trade would like 
to wash off its hands clean." He said. 
Sri S.K. Patil, in a speech in Bombay also 
strongly opposed State trading in food 
grains. 

Anotber decision of the conference was 
to bring about uniformity in licensing rules 
for foodgrains, and modify them on the 
model of West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh. 
one wounders how that would help because, 
despite these orders, the prices in both these 
states have continued to go upwards. 


No new regulations can be effective 
without changing the mode of their imple- 
mentation. As Sri Swaran Singh, Union 
Minister for Food and Agriculture while 
opening the conference pointed out the state 
had ample powers to take regulatory 
measures but his regret was that they were 
not being fully made use of. 


Secondly, instead of making any efforts 
to increase agricultural production the 
Food Ministry is satisfied with the PL 480 
imports. There are no indications that we 
would be self-sufficient in food production . 
in foresceable future. . Shri Swaran 

: Singh’s defence of PLÀ80 on the 
ground that it does not involve any foreign 
exchange certainly lacks perspective of 
the national development of our agricultural 
economy. 

Foreign Aid in food stuffs may look 
beneficial temporarily but may prove to be 
detrimental in the long run. 


—Anand Kumar 
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SPOTLIGHT . 





"THE Bharat Sevak Samaj was conceived 
as a non-political and non-official 
platform for securing public cooperation for 
constructive work, particularly for the im- 
plementation of our Five Year Plans. 
~The primary objects of the Samaj were 
thought.to be : first, to find апа develop 
avenues ‘of-voluntary service for the citizens 
of India to (a) promote national productivi- . 
ty and: build up the, economic strength of 
the country, (b) promote the social well- 


E being of the community and mitigate the 


privations and hardships of its less-favoured _ 
sections; secondly to draw out the available 
unused time, energy and other resources of 
the people and direct, them into various 
fields of social and economic activity. 

Thus the B.S.S. came into existence in 
1952. Since then the-Samaj‘is said to have 
been.doing voluntary service for awaken- 
ing the peoplé, making them Plan- conscious 
and .drawing them in activities for Plan 
implementation. 


Personal Ínvestigation » 


But so far as I have gathered, from a 
tour ofcertain parts of Eastern U. P. and 
Bihar, the B.S.S. has failed in its mission 
and the reason, the-simple reason; is that it 
has never tried to' make itself a success. 
The people at large especially the people in 
the villages know nothing of the Samaj 
excepf some news about it in the papers. 
The B.S.S. workers have:.not cared to go 
to village people in the areas, 

-Even in the towns and cities like Patna, 
Motihari and Varanasi only the signboards 
announce the-existence of the B.S.S. At 


В Varanasi; I tried to contact the incharge of 


* 


the Samaj—a gentleman named Sri Vidya^ 
Bhushan and learnt that the office, though 


‘having. assistants and typists, opens usually 


at 12 noon—and that too only when Sri 
Vidya Bhushan was in the city and free 
from other engagements. 

The honest and sincere people who have 
participated in each and every movement 
cannot get-entry in the Samaj or even if 
they get into it, they find no concrete pro- 
gramme to carry out. This is why these 
people prefer to join the Sarvodaya move- 


^ment or the Gandhi Ashram. X 


‘Though the organisation was méant -to 
accommodate all people who would be 
willing to accept-the aims and objects of the 
Samaj irrespective oftheir political views, ` 
no sincere effort has ever been made to 
bring the other political parties besides 
the Congress, and their workers on to the 
platform of this organisation. 

- In fact, their entry has been blocked by 
those who are already in. At one stage, 
Sm. Aruna Asaf Ali and her companions 
came to work in the Samaj but they left the 
organisation because the atmosphere was 
not congenial for honest work. Less work 
and more talk has always been the Iine of 
the people who control it. - 

This organisation has been monopolised 
by certain types of people, consisting mainly 
of ^ Ministers, - Deputy Ministers, 
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rejected and frustrated politicians, Биѕі- 
nessmen and retired bureaucrats among 
whom has developed a craze for social 
work. The Central Committee of the Samaj 
includes not even a single elected member 
of the Lok Sabha or the State legislatures; 
not to talk, of other honest and sincere 
people. . 


Nominated Posts: 


There is'no provision for elections to 
offices. The Central Committee is nomi- 
nated by the patron—the Prime’ Minister— 
who can seldom have any intimate know- 
ledge of the organisation. 

The. General Secretary is the real boss 
of the B.S.S. The present General Secretary 
„after his defeat at the polls:in 1962, was 
offered the post. Seldom does he find time. 
to come to the Samaj office on account of his 
` preoccupation with the National Project 
Construction Corporation and other poli- 
tical activities. 

The convenor or Chairman, whatever it 


may be, of the U.P. B.S.S. was.also defeated. 


at the polls in the last general elections and 
made the highest authority of the B.S. 8. 
in the U.P. 

The same is the case with the Convenor 
of the B.S.S. branch of my own district, 
Champaran. (Bibar). ~The chairman of 
Bihar B.S.S. has also very little time at his 
disposal because the Bharat Sadhu Samaj, 
the Sanskrit Vidyapecth-and the ups and 
downs of the-Bihar politics claim most of 
his attention., 


Discredited People 


These people are discredited and it is 
futile to expect from them, that they will 
be able to go to the masses, talk to them in 
their own language and inspire them to 
work for the nation. The organisation 
thus seems to have been turned into a 
halting house for certain politicians. ` 

The organisation ‘has -not given any 
significant or even nominal representation 
.to.the Muslims, the Christians and the 
“Scheduled castes and tribes. 
together constitute the bulk of the Indian 
_ population: 

All persons, except afew, come from the 
towns and cities and have Very little know- 
ledge of the rural situation and its problems. 
The executives: of the Samaj get handsome 
amounts of money as ‘honorarium’ or other 


facilitiés like staff cars, free telephones, , 


free quarters, and stenographers, which help 
them in their other activities. 

The construction service ofthe Samaj is 
the most important one. 
are the construction of dams, aerodromes 
and public buildings Оп a.contract basis. 
It works like any other construction 
company run purely on commercial lines; 


There is no question of public co-operation ` 


involved. It.is time that we -study and 
see as to how far it has succeeded in econo- 
mising the materials, avoiding waste and 
improving the quality of the work done. 
Then there are the -Lok Karya Kshetra 


These sections . 


Its main activities . 


Girish Mishra 


Bharat Sevak Samaj 


and Jan Јарагап Section. These are connec- 


ted. mainly with rural areas. The Lok Karya 


Kshetra aims at developing new resources 
for the area and at creating local leader- 
ship.. It organises welfare centres in the 
rural areas. This programme receives assis- 
tance from the State- 

To create social awakening and dissemi- 
nate information about the problems of the 
country and the various Plan programmes, 
the Samaj has set up Jan Jagaran centres. 
But unfortunatcly I could not find any 
LKK or JJ centre in my district or at other 
places which I ‘visited. Whatever I could 
find was the information centres of the 
State Governments. 

At Varanasi, after repeated efforts I’ 
could not get even a pamphlet, on B.S.S. 
from the B.S.S. workers. I sent the re- 
quisition- through the Librarian of the 
Sociology Department of the Vidyapeeth 
also. -No library in the city contains any 
material оп the B.S.S. or by the B.S.S. on 
the planned progress-in India. There may 
be somie centres existing on paper and 
publications may be lying in the private 
study of someone or sold as raddi. I 
have seen with my. own’ eyes the bundles 
of undistributed journals and books in 
the.Central Office. - 


Publication Section 


The. publication section of the Central 
B.S.S. is an active body. It brings out some 
third-rate bookléts, journals and pamphlets 
which are read by no serious person. The. 
journals often contain -speeches of the 
Ministers, the photographs of the workers 
and.the executives of the Samaj. . 

Once one Sri Yagyadutt Sharma, who 
was then an employeé, got his Hindi novels 
published by the Samaj. The novels were 
cheap 'in content and met the fate they 
deserved. Bundles of unsold copies of 
of these books are lying in the BSS office. 
There ought to bean enquiry into the types 
of materials published by the BSS and their 
impact on the public. 

How serious the BSS people are is de- 
monstrated by the fact that the posters 


* brought out by the Government to promote 


defence efforts lay in-the room of the 
Theatre Communication. Building, New 
Delhi. Sometimes ‘they were used as table 
covers. Nobody cared to display them. 

The Camp section is under the charge 
of a fetired Major. The main activities of 
the section are organisation of training 
camps for social workers. "There is no set 
criterion for the selection of these workers 
and none has cared to see what work they 
do after the training. ` 

Recently a camp was held at Mehrauli 
(Delhi), which the workers from all over 
India attended. Some big persons delivered 
lectures, the participants met the Prime 
Minister and Sri Nanda, and all was over. 
They were paid allowances. This type of 
camp could have been held in respective 
States and the social workers could have 
been trained there end made. acquainted 
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with the situation and the people there. 

The other executive of this section is a 
lady coming from an upper-class business 
family having no experience of real public 
work. But the craze for social service has 
brought her into this field.- I have heard 
from her more of Sardar Kairon and 
Punjab politics than of social work. Я 
' Тһе Social Welfare Section is headed by 

Smt. Raksha Saran who seldom finds any 
time to look after the work of this section 
as she is connected with some commercial 
firms and other so-called social organisa- 
tions. Sometimes she is away form the 
country for weeks _and months, The 
Secretary though having little knowledge 
of real social welfare work—and оѓ the 
masses among whom the work is to be done 
—is, however, an expert in doing office 
work. 
Night-shelters better known as. "Rain 
Basera” arerun by this section. I visited 
a night shelter at Ashok Nagar in Vara- 
nasi and found. a tin-roofed verandah 
provided with some Takhts. ` 

Frankly- speaking, hardly anyone comes 
here to spend the night. 1 enquired from 
the local people and found that ijt was used 
as a parlour by the organisers. I talked 
to rickshaw-pullers but they were ignorant 
of its very existence, It is better if the B.S.S. 
provides -housing facilities and meals -at 
cheap rates instead of encouraging the 
habit of charity. . 

The Youth Section known as the Bharat 
Yuvak Samaj is under the stewardship of 
two politicians. The Chairman who, is 
about or above sixty was refused Congress 
ticket and was till recenily very busy with 
the Congress party elections -in Punjab 
as P.R.O. His office had turned into à 
debating ground of Punjab politics. 

The Secretary -though much younger 
than the Chairman was defeated at'the polls.- 
He hails from Rajasthan. This Section has 
been dominated by young people from the 
families of the Congress leaders; the young 
lawyers whose main aim is to be in touch 
with the people from the point of-view of 
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their’ profession, and some ‘professional’ 
students who uever desire to leave the 
Universities. I can definitely say that 
annual. conferences, group squabbles and 
atrangement of delegations going abroad 
have been the main work of this youth 
organisation. : 
' “A curious phenomenon is the Yoga 
Health Department of the Delhi Pradesh 
В.5.5. A Swamij who gets Rs. 300 per 
month, comes sometimes, works with his 
typewriter, types his own personal letters, 
and goes away. ' Sometimes he goes to some 
areas and does some lecturing, and that is 
all Y do not understand the connection of 
Yoga with the B.S.S. There are other 
“signboard” sections like; Legal Aid Com- 
mittee whose existence is limited to the 
existence of the signboard only. 

The Central Office is manned mostly by 
retired persons from the Government and 
other offices. They are mainly from 


.Punjab. They have ‘escaped. or evaded 


“the retirement age clause" and are 
drawing handsome amounts every month. 
Piling of the papers continues. To get some 
papers or a cheque;"one will have to make 
several visits and come ‘through proper 
channels’. $ ` 

An enquiry may profitably be made to 
see at what rates writing materials are 
bought by the BSS and from whom. These 


. materials are supplied by the agent of a 


certain firm who. charges very high rates, 
and none in the office seems to care to walk 
only a few yards to fetch the niaterials 
themselves. BEES 

. "The Pradesh Organising Secretary of 
the Delhi Pradesh BSS gets about Rs. 300 
per month but she is -hardly found in the 


. BSS office. As she is a Corporation Coun- 


cillor, shë spends most-of ber time in the 
NDMC office. ' 

J was told by a very old employee of 
the BSS that the Central office has been 
provided with two first class and one third 
class Railway passes and that there are 
complaints about these passes. It is nece- 


ssary to investigate into such allegations. 
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The Kosi project was constructed with 
the help of voluntary Jabour of the people 
which—as the Third Five Year Plan Report 
says—brought down the expenditure from 
Rs. 11.5 crores to Rs. 6.5 crores. But giving 
the credit entirely to the B.S.S. for-this is 
unjust; ће ҸСС, the ACC, the Panchayats 
and propaganda made by the Bihar Govern: 
ment could mobilise many more people. 


It is necessary that the BSS is reorga- `` 


nised so that al! honest and sincere people 
willing to cooperate’and work for the eco- 
nomic and social progress of the country 
irrespective of their political affiliations, 
caste, creed and community, come om its 
platform. 1t must not Бе turned into. the 
halting station: for rejected, retired and 


-frustrated politicians; retired bureaucrats 


and exhausted social workers. 


There must be Jess paper work or office 
work and more field work. The Samaj 
constitution should be amended in such a 
way as to provide for elected office-bearers 
from the top to the bottom. 1 

Above all, there must_be an objective 
study into the activities, of the grants made 


by the Government and the work done . 


by the B.S.S. The bureaucratic elements 
must be purged out of the organisation. 
Let this organisation be an honest and 
true organisation of the masses and of 
those who work and have indentified 
themselves with the masses. Then only 
can it *utilise the man power and produce 
that temper in our people which laugbs at 
difficulties and gets things done". If ‘it 


combats corruption at all levels by mak- - 


ing the people conscious, not by arrang- 
ing on the Anti-CorruptionDay, lectures by 
people susceptible to corruption, but by 
securing public cooperation and initia- 


'tive. in every public-work programme; 


and increase "agricultural. production. by 
getting for the former the seed, fertilizer 
‚апа credit, in time from the Government 
Departments, build minor irrigation work, 
school buildings and local roads, it can 


* justify its existence. 


М 


(Contd. from page.-8) 
stalemate- more complicated than the 
Korean one; and, they may calculate to 
wrest from the United States some major 
concessions while signing an, armistice or 
peace settlement. | ` 

After all, China wants to be recognized 
by America as its Number One rival; а 
chance to fight in Viet Nam should not be 
too big a price to pay for that prize. 

Jt is, therefore, most unlikely that the . 
American Government will decide to extend 
the South Viet Nam war, particularly in an' 
election year, President Johnson cannot be 
expected to take any precipitate action 
which might force the Soviet Union to stand 
by the side оѓ. China, aliendte Asian 
sentiment, and demolish the fragile Mos- 
cow Spirit which is yet to be cemented 
into a durable detenre. : 

If a military decision in Soutb Viet Nam 
is beyond reach or proves to be far to costly, 
there must be a vigorous search for a 
political solution. General de  Gaulle's 
neutralisation plan is aimed at one. 

The Cambodian demand for an inter- 
national guarantee for its neutrality, which 
has now been supported by -the. USSR, 
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will have to be met; when Cambodia, Laos 
and South Viet Nam enjoy neutrality under- 
written by the big powers including China 
and America (the two that matter in South 
East Asia), they could be encouraged to 
come together in a confederation. А 
If this happens, North Viet Nam might 
find it more profitable only to join in rather 
than live in isolation as a Communist unit, 
The only way North Viet Nam could main- 
tain its individual identity from Communist 
China will be by associating itself with a 
neutralised Indo-China. And there is no 
reason why Peking should find it necessary 
to violate its neutrality at least for a fairly 
long period. This, General de Gaulle 
thinks, is the only way to protect this vital 
part of Asía from being rapidly swallowed 
up by China. . 
Contrary to newspaper reports, the de 
Gaulle plan has made some profound im- 
pression on the American mind. President 
Johnson has not dismissed it; he has said 
that he would look into it “with sympathy” 
if neutralism covers both Miet Nams. . 
Secretary of State Rusk has described the 
neutralisation of South Viet Nam as “a 
formula for surrender”, but the Democratic 


Twill not be Беѓоте'а peridd of time that they 


leader in the Senate, Mike’ Mansfield, dec- >, 


lared. last week: “The possibilities of 
eutralisation may be extremely difficult 
to realise but: they: ought not to be 
dismissed out of hand.” - / 
Unfortunately, the neutralisation pro- 
posal, having emanated from Paris, has got 
involved in the “cold war” which now rages 
none too quietly between President de Gaulle 
and' the American. Government. The 
Americans themselves have, however, begun , 
to take a realistic look at China, but it 


can be expected to get out of the outlook 
of the past decade and a half. 

What India must dois to examine the 
Indo-China situation from her own national 


and international interests and arrive at a > 


sophisticated; realistic, unsentimental policy 
decision. India can supply an Asian content 
to the neutralisation plan of General. de 
Gaulle and make it more practical for all to 
accepi. A. posture of resigned passivity can 
cause irreparable damage to our interests 
in South East Asia. We ‘cannot afford to 
settle down in the valley of indecision. 


—Chanakya Sen 
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WHAT is {һе prospect of peace with 
China ? ; ae 
This question is now worth examining 
particularly in view of the reports that 
have been coming from Burma, and Ceylon 
renewing their efforts to prepare the ground 
.for the opening of the Sino-Indian nego- 
tiations, coupled with the responsive climate 
offered by Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri's speech 
in Parliament on February 19. 
-+ In this context, Dr. Roderick Mac- 
Farquhar's interview to Chanakya Sen 


(Mainstream Feb 15) and also 
his talks over the AIR, do create 
the impression that basically there 


is hardly any difference between New Delhi 
and Peking in their fundamental approach 
to the border dispute» In the interview 
with Chanakya Sen, the British author 
“does not think that the Chinese Govern- 
ment wants to go-to war with neighbouring 
countries over border disputes, although 
they clearly do not rule out the use of force 
in certain circumstances". In his opinion, 
“the Chinese Government genuinely believed 
that the Aksai Chin area belonged to China. 
Peking came into Aksai Chin not to steal 
Indian territory", and he “does not regard 
the Chinese thrust into NEFA as a military 
invasion. It wasa calculated demonstra- 
tion of superor military power to safeguard 
the Chinese occupation of the claimed areas 
in Ladakh." He held that whether the 
Chinese would attack again **would largely 
depend, on India.” 


* Alibi for Peking - я 


MacFarquhar’s alibi for Peking hardly 
bears out Chanakya Sen’s claim that he is 
one of the ‘objective students of contem- 
porary China’. .Sometimes ‘specialised 
scholarship, even if it tries to Бе. impartial 
—and it is doubtful whether British scholars 
today can really be impartial. with regard 
to China—tends to be compartmental and 
forgets to look at an issue in its totality. 
In fact, it would be incorrect to isolate the 
Sino-Indian border dispute from the wider 
over-all Peking approach to foreign affairs. 

'The prospect of peace therefore has to 
be examined in the context of the Chinese 
foreign policy as a -whole. It cannot 
be a unilateral affair,-depending solely on 
Indian moves and attitudes, as MacFar- 
quhar tries to make out. — 

What is the Chinese attitude towards 

-Government of India in the main ? For 
it is this which will to a large extent. decide 
whether China should offer the hand of 
cooperation in settling the vexed question 
of border dispute. 2 

It will be useful in this context to 
examine the. Chinese pronouncements in 
the Sino-Soviet debate; because, in this 

`~ debate, Peking has spoken bluntly with- 
out any trappings of diplomatic politeness. 
In a broadside against the Soviet Communist 
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Party for the sin of having stood by India, 
Peking’s People’s Daily wrote on Novem- 
ber 2: “The Neliru Government has com- 
pletely discarded its counterfeit democracy 
and progressive signboards. It is pursuing 
an out-and-out dnti-Communist and 
anti-popular policy, which “has aroused 
stronger and stronger . opposition 
on the part of the Indian people 
-...The Nehru Government is hiring it- 
self out-to imperialism abroad апд suppress- 
ing the Indian people at home.” The 
People’s Daily attacks Moscow for being 
friendly to New Delhi: “By supporting and 
aiding the Nehru Government, the Soviet 
leaders have covered up its “reactionary 


. nature, strengthened its hand in suppress- 


ing the people and enabled it to push ahead 
more actively with its counter-revolutionary 
policy," and it warns : **The Soviet leaders 
have betrayed the fevolütlonary 
cause of the Indian people; this account will 
be settled sooner or later”. 


Objection to aid 


It is thus clear that the basic approach 
of Peking today is one of hostility towards 
New Delhi, which has to be opposed rather 
than cultivated. And it is angry even with 
Moscow for having been friendly to New 
Delhi. This means that the positive peaceful 


‘role of non-aligned India is totally repudiated 


by the Chinese Government which thinks 


. that itis its job to expose India as a pro- 


American stooge. For instance, Peking is 
angry at Moscow's giving aid to India :“The 
greater the Soviet aid, the farther the Indian 
reactionaries depart from a neutral stand 
and the closer they move to U.S. 
imperialism.” 

This shows that in the eyes of Peking, 
the Nehru Government should be regarded 
as a half-way to the Chiang Kai Shek regime 
and therefore to be treated with hostility 
rather than friendship. In contrast, Mr. | 
Chou En-lai has no scruple in considering 
Pakistan’s joining the SEATO and CENTO 
‘as a defensive move’. Shetty | 

The total upshot of this peculiar Alice- 
in-Wonderland logic is that Nehru’s India 
should be branded as more reactionary and 
less trustworthy than Ayub’s Pakistan. In 
this context, it would be rather naive to think 
that the Chinese Government would take a 
peaceful and friendly attitude’ towards - 
India. j Р 

Therefore, the very first premise of Dr. 
MacFarquhar—that China is not interested 
in going to war with India over border 
disputes—is open to question. For, if 
China regards India as unfriendly and hostile, 
as a potential base of American attack 
‘on it, then it cannot rule out “an armed 
attack on India, taking the pretext of the 
border dispute. This is all the more so, 
when Peking quarrels with Mr. Khrushchev 


for having declared before the U.N. General ` 


Assembly in September 1960 that the 
principle of peaceful colxistance should 
be made the “basic lead of life of the whole 
of modern society.” People's | Daily 
(December 12) has branded this as “class 
capitulation,” as a “brazen betrayal of 
Marxism-Leninism.” 
. Coming to the specific question of the 
invasion of last October, MacFarquhar 
says that it was. only a -demonstration of 
military power “to safeguard the Chinese 
occupation of the claimed areas of Ladakh”. 
But People's Daily inits article on Novem- 
ber 2 says: “It is well known that the Sino- 
Indian border questioni nvolves 125 thousand 
square kilometres of Chinese territory. 
This is therefore a major issue, not a minor 
one”, In a sharp attack on Khrushchov 
and the Soviet leadership, the People’s 
Daily says: “Khrushchov says, ‘Nor can we 
Possibly entertain the thought that India, 
which is militarily and economically im- 
measurably weaker than China, would Teally 
launch a military attack on China and 
commit aggression against it? In other 
words, in their opinion in view of China’s 
greater strength, there was only one possi- 
bility—China might launch military attacks 
and commit aggression against India, but 
not vice versa.” 

Colombo Proposals 


Pravda (September 19) had criticised the 
Chinese stand on the Colombo proposals ` 
-that “while the Indian Government reacted 
favourably to the proposals of the Colombo 
Conference, accepted them fully without any 
reservations, and expressed its readiness to 
start talks with the People’s Republic of 
China on the basis of these proposals, 
the Chinese Government has not yet accept- 
ed the proposals of the friendly neutral 
countries and has not shown its readiness 
to.start talks on the proposed basis." In 
a pointed reference, the same article Says: 
“It is characteristic. that although the 
Government of the People's Republic of 
China tries to ascribe all the blame for the 
conflict on to the Indian Government, the 
non-aligned Afro-Asian countries who atten- 
ded the Colombo Conference, deemed it 
necessary to appeal to none other than the: 
Chinese Government to withdraw its troops 
20 kilometres back from the line on which 
they found themselves as a result of the 
large-scale hostilities waged іп {һе 
autumn of 1962. р 

In defence of New Delhi’s stand in ассер- 
ting the Colombo proposals in toto, Pravda 
says: “Jt is noteworthy that of late the 

«Chinese leaders have been heavily pro- 
moting the claim that the Nehru Govern- 
ment is an imperialist, expansionist one out 
to create a tremendous empire, larger even 
than the British one. In the light of such 
allegations it is hard to believe that the 
Chinese leaders are sincere when they pro- 
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fess"desire for a peaceful adjustment of the 
frontier dispute with India." 


-AWhat was the answer of People’s Daily 
to` this criticism? Its reply was, that the 
Pravda editorial board “probably think 
that by joining with all the scoundrels in 
the world in shrieking abuse, they can dis- 
credit and isolate China.” In a previous 
article dated September 6, Péople’s Daily 
had said: “Two-thirds of Soviet economic 
aid to India have been given since the Indian 
reactionaries provoked the Sino-Indian 
border conflict. Even after large-scale 
armed conflict on the Sino-Indian border 
began in the autumn of 1962, the leadership 
of the C.P.S.U. -has continued to extend 
military aid to the Indian reactionaries.” 


There is thus very little to substantiate 
that the attack on the МЕЕА was merely 
“to safeguard the Chinese occupation of 
the claimed areas of Ladakh" and .therefore 
there is very little to guarantee that there 
will be no renewal of Chinese military attack 
on our frontiers. If New Delhi happens- 
to take more aid from Moscow or fronr 
Washington, in either case, Peking might 
suddenly proclaim that India was being used 
as a military base against China, and there- 
fore, “as a matter of precaution” it might 
launch another attack with its innocently- 
labelled ‘border guards’. 


Also in case of any, large-scale internal 
turmoil in India, it may be quite on the 
cards for Peking to launch an attack so that 
it may be able to exploit the situation to its 
own advantage and also of all those whom 
it considers to be its suporters and allies. ` 


Further, one cannot rule out the danger 
of a two-pronged pincer offensive by China 
and Pakistan in any difficult situation con- 
fronting this country. 


Not Ready to Commit , 


This is no *mere propaganda stuff 
against Peking. One has to look at the 
Chinese reaction to Khrushchov's very sim- 
ple New Year message to the heads of-gov- 
ernments suggesting settlement of border 
disputes through peaceful means. Not only 
did the Chinese press refuse to publish this 
Message, but attacked Mr. Khrushchov as 
the Siamese twin of the U.S. President 
Johnson. - * с 


This shows that even on the plane of for- 
mal declaration, Peking is not prepared to 
commit itself to a settlement through: 
peaceful means, however much Mr. Chou. 
En-lai might have declaréd it to be so during” 
his long tour of the Afro-Asian countries. _ 


Dr. MacFarquhar has also commended 
‘the humble approach’ of China in treating 
the Afro-Asian countries and has criticised 
India’s “inability to cultivate friendship”. 
with those countries. While we - have. 
no-doubt to be conscious about our own 
short-comings in relation to the Afro-Asian 
*world, it will be rather simplifying history- 
if we hold that the Afro-Asian countries 
have all been impressed by the *humble 
approach' of Peking. ` 


The immediate impact of thé Chinese 
attack on India in October 1962 was the fear 
among the non-aligned countries about 
Chinese intransigence for they felt that 
this sort of Dullesian brinkmanship on the 
Part of Peking was fraught with Brave? 
danger for the security of this part of the 
world. For, apart from the threat it posed 
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to China's immediate neighbour, the fact 
that Peking would not hesitate to take up 
arms as a means of furtbering its political 
aim, would bring in its wake. the counter- 
offensive from the West and thereby squeeze’ 
out the possibility of the non-aligned world 
maintaining peace and independence.. So 


‘the ‘humble approach’ of Mr. Chou En-lai 


might very well be interpreted as an after- 
thought looking at the disastrous conse- 
quences of China's armed attack on the. 
Indian frontiers. 


What Dr. MacFarquhar calls ““їп- 
sufficient understanding” on our part about 
China can thus very well be levelled 
against him. For, he seems to judge the 
Sino-Indian dispute in isolation from the 
main content of the Chinese foreign policy 
today, namely, the development of Cliina's 
antagonism towards the Soviet Union. 
This is particularly incorrect because the 
attitude towards India is.one of the major 
items of dispute between Peking and Mos- 
cow today ` 


Opening Talks 


While we need not take MacFarquhar's 
appraisal of the Sino-Indian dispute too 
seriously, is necessary that we do not mix 
up the urgency of opening border talks- 
with Peking with the expectations of: a 
peaceful permanent settlement of the 
dispute, as he, seems io hold out. The 
two things are different, and it will be a 
measure of Indian diplomacy if it can 
successfully demarcate one from the other. 


The Colombo powers have been anxious 
that the talks should begin, and resilience 
on that score would be a recognition of 
their good offices and should not be con- 
fused with the bartering away of territory, 
as some circles try to brand it. If a con- 
crete basis is suggested for opening nego- 
tiations even apart from what the Colombo 
proposals suggested—there coüld 
possibly be no harm in going in for talks. 
Rather, it would help to enhance our 
standing among the non-aligned powers, 
while it would also curb the Chinese 
attempts at mounting tension on the 
frontier itself. ? 


At the same time, let there be no illusion 
that the settlement of thé border dispute 
is round the corner just because Dr. 
MacFarquhar ‘or those of his school ~of 
thinking say so. In fact, the present tem- 
per of Peking , with its bellicose posture 
towards India and  bed-fellowing with 
Pakistan, makes it all the more unlikely 
that the Chinese Government would go 
in for a basic change of its foreign policy, 
‘without which it is naive to expect any 
п settlement of the dispute with 
India. - RT 


Chanakya Sen in his article captioned, 
“Breaking Sino-Indian deadlock?” (Main- 
stream, February 29), while pleading for our” 
effort “to resolve the border dispute with 
China by-negotiations,” posed the question: 
“What happens if we make neither war nor 
peace ‘with the Chinese Government? 
Clearly, . it suits Chinese interests 
immensely." This need not beso. After 
opening the talks, we need mot surrender 
our claims for the sake of a settlement. 


In fact, we too can make the best use of 
а “neither-war-nor-peace” state, by opening 
an all-out diplomatic drive on a world 
scale exposing the dangerous foreign policy 


pursued by China today. Side by side, 
a massive explanatory campaign can be 
started in every country of the world show- 
ing the positive aspect of our policy of peace 
and non-alignment. 


Check to Adventurism 


This is what Peking will understand most. 
And this alone can force the Chinese leaders 
to relent from their pound-of-flesh approach 
on the border question and prevent their 
going in for another adventurist military 
action against this country. For this, we 
have to join hands with all the forward- 
looking forces in the Afro-Asian world and 
count as our good allies the powers in 
the Communist world, from | Moscow 
-downward, who view with concern the 
dangerous implications of Peking's Bona- 
partist policy. * . 

While there need possibly be no objection 
to our undertaking large-scale China studies 
in our universities—as Dr. MacFarquhar 
suggests—our foreign policy need not be 
guided merely by the impressions of learned 
dons. who with all their erudition may not 
turn out to be the best of statesmen or dip- 
lomats. One can prick-the brains of the 
egg-heads, but need-not farm out our 
foreign policies to them. A А 

Scholarship can only be the stepping 
stone to statesmanship, not its substitute. 


ААА tae! 
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Behind China’s Great Wall-II 


LONG ROPE FOR DISSIDENCE . 


Om Prakash Mantri 


This is the second instalment of a serial in which the author writes about his impressions 


of China during the years 1956 10 1961 when he was іп Peking working in the Foreign 


Languages Press. The first instalment was published in Mainstream, February 22. 


IN April 1957, the Central Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party 
decided to start what is known as the 
'tEyaluation-Rectification" Campaign, 
briefly referred to as the Rectification 
Campaign. . 

The campaign was officially inaugura- 
ted on May 1 by the Mayor of Peking, 
Peng-Chen, a veteran leader of the Party’s 
Politbureau. Meant to correct the party’s 
“style of work”, the campaign actively en- 
couraged all sections of the Party—whether 
in factories, universities, mass organisatious 
or newspapers—to come out in frank criti- 
cism of all leaders of the Party. | 

The declared target were the three evils 
—bureaucracy, dogmatism and sectaria- 
nism. The Party Committees in different 
organisations openly invited criticisms and 
looking at the way this was done, there was 
no reason for any Party member to suspect 
that he would have to face the consequences 
if he had opened up without reserve. 


Mao's Lead 


As we came to learn in Peking at the 
time, the very idea of sounding the Party 
ranks and the public as to their opinion 
of the regime, to listen to their criticisms, 
had been suggested by Mao Tse-tung as 
early as January 1956, when he addressed 
the Supreme State Conference of the 
National Congress. | 

This was the first time that the idea was 
put forward: “Let a Hundred Flowers bloom 
and a Hundred Schools of thought contend." 
Mao at that time held that this would be 
the means by which “contradictions” in 
the camp of the people could be solved. 

Some of the Chinese comrades when 
broaching the subject used to point out— 
almost with a touch of superior pride— 
that this had come from Mao even before 
Khrushchov’s speech at_ the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Communist” Party 
denouneing Stalin's cult of personality, in 
February 1956; the tacit implication being 
that the Chinese leadership could do the 
job of handling criticism much better than 
the Sovet leader-ship. - : 

In fact, this was not the first time that 
the Chinese leadership һай undertaken 
a Rectification Campaign. It was first 
initiated in 1942, when every Party member 
was asked to re-examine his work and clean 
himself of subjectivism, sectarianism and 
dogmatism. 9 

еви by January 1950, Мао had a fairly 
good idea about the intention of the Soviet 
leadership to come out with a full-scale 
condemnation of the. Stalin regime. 
Anticipating the terrific impact of such a 
disclosure, Mao with his astuteness must 
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have worked out his own mechanism of 
dealing with lurking criticisms in the Party 
ranks. In a sense, the Chinese leadership 
was prepared for the shock that Khushchov 
delivered at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Party. 

In Peking, I learnt that the Chinese Party 
ranks were never told of the text of 
Khrushchov’s denunciation of Stalin, 
though it was officially transmitted to all the 
Communist Parties in the socialist world. 
In fact, this was the starting point of the 
Sino-Soviet differences. 

Two months after Khrushchov’s expo- 
sure of Stalin. the Chinese Communist Party 
came out with its article, *On the Historical 
Experience of the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat”—known tto be the draft of 
Mao himself but discussed and approved 
by the Central Committee—in which 
Stalin was recognised as having “creatively 
applied and developed Marxism-Leninism”. 
while his shortcomings were not high- 
lighted. 


The Chinese comrades were very proud ` 


that their leadership, unlike Khrushchov, 
“could make а! “balanced” estimate of 
Stalin, and in the October Day Rally in 
1956, I could see Stalin’s picture along 
with those of Marx, Engels, Lenin and 
Sun Yat Sen. 

When I asked a comrade who was at 
the time working in the office of the Central 
Committee, why the article assessing Stalin's 
role should be captioned as the “Historical 
Experience of the  Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat”, he answered: “‘It is because we 
believe that a total repudiation of Stalin's 
work would be to abjure the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, for what Stalin did was іс 
work out how the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat could be established. Апа in course 
of doing it, he made some mistakes." 

By implication, this could have possibly 
meant that the Chinese Communists ever 
at that stage felt that the new leadership 
in Moscow had gone astray frbm Marxism- 
Leninism, a charge which they are vocife- 

,rously asserting today. 


Averting Hungary 


At the end of December 1956, after the 
Hungarian rising, the Chinese Communist 
Party came out with another long article, 
“Моге on Historical Experiences of 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat” where the 
previous thesis on Stalin was elaborated 
together with a cautious approach to the 
great upheavals in East Europe. It was 
the first warning that Peking would not 
tolerate a resurgence of Hungary. 

Soon after Chou En-lai’s return from a 
long tour through Eastern Europe in- 


cluding Hungary, Mao Tse-tung elaborated 
his thesis at the Eleventh Supreme State 
Conference at the end of February 1957. 
This revised and enlarged thesis entitled 
“On th& Correct Handling of Contradictions 
Among the People” was actually not 
released to the public until June 1957. 

It is important to note that at the height 
of the Rectification Campaign (May-June 
1957), Mao’s speech was not officially re- 
leased though everybody was talking about 
jit. That this document was written with 
“а view to avert a situation like the Hunga- 
rian uprising was obvious. This was 
clear from many of the passages in it, 
one of which read : “Contradictions 
do exist between the government and 
the masses. These include contradic- 
tions between the interests of the State, 
collective interests and individual interests; 
between democracy and centralism; between 
those in positions of leadership and the led; 
and contradictions arising from Ше 
bureaucratic practice of certain state func- 
tionaries in their relations with the masses." 

These excellent words sound rather 
strange to me today as I recall the stringent 
days that followed, with one purge after 
another, weeding out all diSsidents from the 
FUP the Government and the public life 
as well. 


Intellectuals Active 


_ It was in this background of open ad- 
mission of the need for free and frank criti- 
cism on the part of the Chinese leadership 
that the Rectification Campaign got going. 

Naturally, the lead in this campaign was 
taken by the Chinese intellectuals. They 
could go even to the Central Committee 
office and register their criticism against the 
Party and its leadership. They could also 
meet the Head of the Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Central Committee of the Party 
Lu Ting-ye, to tell him their complaints and 
criticism against the Party functionaries. 

In different organisations, the Party 
Committees asked members to write out 
their criticism on the posters and wall 
papers against them. Тһе intellectuals 
seized this opportunity and thought that the 
Party was honest in inviting their criticism. 
So they started criticising the Party func- 
tionaries with open heart. 

In the big cities of China and in different 
organisations, Chinese intellectuals spoke 
out their bitter experience against the 
Party leadership. For example, the Chair- 
man of the Design Committee of Peking 
Municipality ,Wrote a long letter to 
'* People's Daily”. He disclosed that the 
Mayor of Peking, Peng Chen, had invited 
him to his residence and had asked him to 
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write articles on Designs : ^ A 
. “I accordingly wrote some articles on 
Design in the newspapers. But after some- 
time, one day I received a call from Peng 
Chen. I went to see him.. He sharply 
said : ‘What stuff are you writing? You 
are writing articles of bourgeois character; 
These are really bourgeois articles. Stop 
these immediately. We do not want such 
types of articles.’ 

*] frankly told Peng Chen : ‘I have been 
writing articles on Design and Architecture ^ 
as suggested by you. I do not know what 
bourgeois design is and proletarian design 
із". And from that date I have not written 

-a' single article. In my opinion ~ Peng 
Chen's behaviour was rude and bureau- 
cratic.” These were the remarks of one of 
the best designers of China against a leading 
light of the Chinese Communisf Party. 

Some professórs of the Peking Univer- 
sity said: *We do not want such type of 
socialism where our voice is suppressed and 
only the Party Committee orders. We 
are made to follow Party — Committee's 
orders. We know that most of the membérs 
of the Party Committee do not know how 
to run the institution. They pass orders on. 
science, but they do-not know the ABC 
of science.” ,. e 
Students’ Unrest ^ ^ _ 


Students came out against irregularities | 
in the office of the University and criticised 
the rude behaviour of the Party officials of 
the University. Some professors with the 
support of some students had brought out’ 
a cyclostyed paper against the Party bosses. ` 
In this paper they defended the rights of 
the professors and students. Е 

On June 6,:six Professors of Peking Uni- 
versity “attended an emergency meeting 
convened by the Minister of Communica- 
cation, Chang Po-chun, who was also dissa- 
tisfied with the Party policy. One of these - 
six professors, Tseng Chao-lun was Vice- 
Minister of Higher Education. Jt was re- 
ported that he suggested to Chang Po-chun 
that the situation among the students was 
fast reaching the bursting point. ^. .. . 

According to official reports, Т sen-Chao 
lun and Chang Po-chun were under the-im- 
pression that the students everywhere were 
taken up with disturbances. They had - 
only to go out on the streets and be joined 
by the people, for a second Hurigary to ^ 
take place in^ China. 

At this emergency meeting, Tseng Chao- 
lun said: “Опе must not think that literary 
men cannot bring a rebellion. It is in tne 
tradition of Chinese intellectuals to stir up 
revolts. The students of the ` Imperial - 
College in the Han dynasty, and the students 
who started the May Fourth Movement~ 
in 1919 both unleashed big revolutionary 
movements in China.”  : HA 

Another storm centre was the People’s 
University in Peking. ` There the professors 


and students complained that they had to" ` 


cram the phrases of. Marxism-Leninism. 
They demanded freedom of: expression. 
One prominent professor, Kai Pai-chi, 
openly propagated for the killing of Com- 
munists. 5 

A leading historian of China wrote to 
People's Daily : “Why should Marxism 
alone be our guide, Why not Hegel’s and 
Kant’s philosophy also.” Some intellec- 
tuals proposed that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should follow the-non-aligned policy 
like Indian Prime Minister Nehru. Accord- 
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ing to them, China should take help from 
the Soviet Union and America both. 

Some professors and.other intellectuals 
declared that they did not want such type 
of socialism where.there was no freedom 
to express views freely. 


The Vice-Chairman of the Democratic 
League and Minister of Timber, Lo Lung- 


. chi joined hands with. Chang Po-chun 


against the leadership of the Party. 
Himself a scholar who had studied abroad, 
Lo wrote bitterly about the lot of intel- 
lectuals:  ' 


“There are students of philosophy who 
work on the compilation of catalogues in 
offices; students of dye chemistry who teach 
languages in middle schools; students of 
mechanical engineering. who teach history. 
Among the’ higher ‘intellectuals there are 
also returned students from Britain who 
earn~their living as cart pullers and 
returned students from the United States 
who run cigarette stalls." — 

According to the subsequent official 
version, Chang Po-chun and Lo Lung-chi 
group secretly instructed their followers in 
Peking and other places to stir up: trouble 
among scientists, writers and artists, in the 
press, educational institutions arid publish- 
ing houses to which they had access. ' 


They also succeeded in utilising two 
newspapers. But what we ‘could make out 
was that these liberal intellectuals advocated 
a parliamentary form of government with 
the right of opposition to function. 

Like other "organisations: in Peking 
the Rectification ‘Campaign was in full 
swing in: our Foreign Languages Press. 
We could see posters апа ` wall ‘papers 
loaded with attacks on the Party. Ordinary 
employees including some Party members 


“criticised the Party leadership of-our press. 
- They specially criticised the rude behaviour 


of the Party leadurs. - 
I followed this campaign carefully. 


Some intellectuals in our press put up posters 
- that the leaders of our press used State cars 
They wrote in the . 


for their personal use. ] 
posters : “The people of our country are still 
very poor. But the leaders of our small 
organisation, the Foreign’ banguages Press, 
use State cars for -their personal use.” 
After seeing these posters, the leaders of 


the Party in the Press were so ashamed that . 


they stopped this wrong pra.tice. , 
Shanghai Capitalists ЕА 


The old capitalists of Shanghai put for- 
ward three- demands béfore the Central 
Committee : (1) their tern’ of fixed interest 
should be extended for another 20 
years; (2) the-Party Committees should be 
withdrawn form the Joint’ State enterprises, 


(3) they should not be called capitalists. ` 


According to People’s Daily, these demands 


„жеге opposed by the Shanghai workers. 


Famous writers Ting-Ling ` ahd’ Hsiao 
Ch’ion also criticised the Party policy to- 
wards the writers. Ting-Ling was the Vice- 
Chairman of thé writers Union of China. 
Hsiao Ch’ion was the editor in-chief of a 
literary magazine. . 2 


These two writers were Party members. 
Some writers and artists were ,also found 
to be considering the possibility of starting 
an anti-party literary magazine. 

Chinese journalists attacked official in- 
terference. They demanded less inter- 


ference and more press conferences. It was 


reported that Vice-Minister of Agriculture 
had used abusive language to’a’ reporter at 
the Peking Agricultural Exhibition and 
ordered him to leave. 


Bitter attacks could be heard against the 


. topmost leadership of the Party. A Com- 


munist Youth League leader did not 
spare even Mao and his nearest colleagues: 
“The destiny of 600.millions is directed by 
the pen of these six persons. And how can 
they know the, actual situation. ‘At best 
they can make an inspection tour of the 
Yellow River and swim the Yangtze. Even 
if they talked to the peasants, the peasants ' 
would not tell the truth and could only say: 
*Chairmah Мао is great’.”” 

These were some of the highlights of the 
historic Rectification Campaign. There is 
no doubt When this Campaign was started 
and the way it was conducted was widely 
appreciated. 


During this Campaign І had talks with 


- different foreign friends including Indian 


Embassy officials. They all had watched 
-this campaign with keen interest, believing ` 
that this might be the beginning of a power- 

ful democratic process-in China. 


<- Some for.igners even told me that they 

had not seen such a widespread democracy 
in the world where a small worker could 
criticise and put up posters against the 
‘misbehaviour of his Director. Е 


Fever Heat \ А 


Looking back, I remember vividly those 
exciting days in Peking when the entire in: 
tellectual world was in a state,of fever heat? 
An amazing upheaval of iconoclasm grip- 
ped the entire intellectual life ‘of the. 
"nation. - 


There were few complaints about food or 
housing and it was clear the critics were 
prepared to forego creature comforts if they 

“could be assured of basic freedoms: It 
was an unforgettable experience, a whole 
generation giving vent to. its pent-up 
urges. . Ltij9 s 

- In a sense, the Chinese intellectual during ` 
this period.did draw. his sustenance from 
Khrushchov's denunciation of Stalin as 
also from the -events in Poland and 
Hungary. ; es 


^ For, it is doubtful that even-with all the 


coaxing by the Chinese leaders, the intellec- 
tuals would have come out wth such out- 
spoken criticisms of the-Party leadership if - 
Khrushchov had not shown the way and the 
Poles and the Hungarians had not carried it 
~ Tarward in a miglity dam-burst of rumbling . 
discontent. — . . Ee UE 
But in China, a watchful leadership 
knew when and how to call the halt. Just as 
` it started, so did the Rectification Campaign 


` end—with almost mechanical 'precision— 


as if.with the pressing of an unseen buttor 


' by the Communist Party leadership, perhaps. 


by Mao Tse tung himself. 3 
In the bargain the leaders could spot out 
who were their critics and who supporters. 
Out of the Hundred Flowers, the nettles 
could now be removed from the garden. 
. Instead ‘of encouraging democracy, the 
Rectification Campaign actually paved the 
way for the massive drive for an unques- 
tioning monolith. Š 


(To be Continued) 
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` And the night of India did-come. 
kill: ` The jackals howled at the moon. 
paths. m oce DE 

And the old owls of India hooted in the streets, “But for him.we 
should have been the king-birds of this realm."- And the not 
so old owls said, “Look at us. Are we not as good as him?" 

; And that was the night when. the graves of our ancient great 
did’yawn, and throw out imprecations: Cursed be ye, pale imita- 
tions, who hope to repose with us, the truly great! - 

And David saw the portents, and assembled all the dwarfish 
princes of India, the pigmy chiefs of the various tribes, and the 
clowns of Interests, ard the cronies of the household, and the mem- 
bers of his family, and the stunted and dried up men of the land 
unto Delhi, for he Was old and stricken in years, and the crown sat 
heavily on him. n a К 

-O, nobles of my lands, said David, what sayest the augurers on 
these strange events ? David, О king,.said the cronies of bis house, 
it augurs well for you, for Heaven itself weeps at the passing of 
the crown. А : | 
- ^ But what meanest this wail in the market placc, asked David, 
and they answered him, saying, as was their wont,-that the people 
were rejoicing. And David was happy, for .the ‘people were 

And he enquired nof. ` - 

David had walked in the ways of thé Lord and had kept his 
statutes and his commandments and his testimonies., He had 
been a mighty king and the children of India loved him with all 
their soul.: `- i. о ооло s 

-But the ship of state had taken many a pitching and many a 


The serpents glided in the X 


rolling on.its voyage, and David stood at the bridge, all the years 


of his life, with only the thought of the ctew in his heart. Е 
And the bards sang of his reign іп the streets, and the people 
listened with gaping mouths. Gire hain, sang the people, uthe hain, 
sang the bards, and phir gire hain was their refrain; and they all 
sang with gusto the songs of gire hain and uthe hain. Risen are we 
to fall, and fallen.are we to rise ! 3 ' 05 
Then Desai the son of Haggith exalted himself, saying, І will be: 
king, and David in all his life had not spoken an ill word against 
bim. .And Desai conferred with the kinsmen on his mother's 
side and they said, you shall be king, and they made fat offerings in 
low places to Baal and Mammon, and also to foreign ройѕ.. - 


Then Kamaraj, the high priest, and Menon, the prophet, spoke » .' 


to the children of-India, hast thou not-heard that Desai doth reign 
and David knoweth it not ? And the people were sore angry, 
and they went up to David and asked him:O king, hast thou 
said, Desai shall reign after me ? d ; Кын 
Know you not people, said David, of the rebellion of . Patil 
against the throne and how the Lord smote him from. on high? 


And what shall it avail to others-àgainst the words of the" Lord, _ 


that he shall reign after me who is the lamb of God, the weakest 
of all? Go then, my people, ‘and search in all the lands of my 
domain for the lamb of God, the weakest of men. - ` 


And the people searched for the-weakest man in all the variou; 
tribes of David, the king, and also among the Canaanites, the 
Socialists, who lived in the lands of David." But they saw not a 


me - 
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- | AFTER NEHRU WHO?. |. ...- 
EU Sek e. m8 a ue s ad ee 
: =, Prophesy Fulfilled p. | ee =. 
Мапу "m "P setting " new icis E 
` But, O.Muse.of History, what do you say? What ?—that "night. 


Ju f | follows day, the worse follow the better.” Perhaps you are right. 


The tigers roamed for the | 


: expanse of the consciousness of a 
:.. What hadst thou done to deepen and widen it? There is no 


weak man. They saw only dogs on.the leash; jack: ер 
asses in their vain friskings and snakes in.the grass. n POSU DOM 
-And they returned and told David: О king, we saw not the 


weakest man among the pigmies and clown 


1 i s of your tribe 
among the contentious, Canaanites. How shall we find this таап? 


And David prayed to the Lord: О Lord, I go th ү 
the earth, but I know-not who shall keep tay commend 


And the Lord replied: David, thou hadst been a good 
ү of thy people, but had kept them too long on hopes tnd Ше 
tions, · It js not enough, David, that thou pleased thy own genera- 
tion: Know thou not well, David, that few of the young worship 
| Ше, к аа me and it lies ‘deserted? І am well 
pleased with what thou hadst done, but ask th i 
for guidance and judgment. RM DR Hip 


` And David, the king, went to the temple of the Muse of Hi | 
arid-prayed before her. О, Goddess, tell me your faerie ae 
ment on my reign, and pray guide me on who shall sit on the throne. 
„О, David, exclaimed the goddess, how hast th i 4 — 
With what promise didst.thou start and with wha! соса 
thouleavé now? Know you-not, David, that good father wants а 
fon to be better than himself, and is it not a matter of pride to 
m о see his son covered with greater glory at the" festival 
But thou stood alone in thy power and glory. So th andi 
ше вва ue uade tale land barren: Now, David. un 
yranches are withering, and the young plants below- ide 
to grow. But they will thank you prm OI ES abel ned 
; er 1, Dayid, in the dried‘ up 
stately shade for the weakest one which shall not stand i 
of the young plants to grow. "Give him the аео 
him the king, for it is а prophesy, David, that a race of атака, 
shall rule after you this land till it brings forth and nourishes3^" 
race of' giants. - : 5i ПАГ T UU 
Thou-hast not created a garden of many flow Javi ' 
had taken thyself to be the entire garden.. "hon wert Ns | 
"giving sun; thou wert but a maker of deserts. : m ` 
`The shrubs underneath thee are'all alike. Th 1 
creatures of thy own making, arid they can Кае ty Gee 
oe And they bear not any fragrant flowers to cast their 
"David, the strength of a body deperids on the a і m 
sinews, and $o do the tides of history depend on the dept iM 
people. -' : 


shrubs underneath your 


tide beating in the shallows of thy country’s life because thou ran ` 


._ Spikes all over itstland to bréak the tides. .- 


: And, lo, there was a tumult among the crowd, and all 1 
ed towards а тап. He was the lamb, the softest man of al. Herc 
is our new king, cried the multitude. . Ж; 

. And the Muse of History said, О Men of Bhara 

is fulfilled, the ‘prophesy that a pigmy race shall rule this land 

Heres the first one, and more shall follow." They will need your 
- protection, and in giving it alone shall you become strong, and rear 


t, the prophesy 


a generation: of giants. 
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HE line that divides religious 


feeling from superstitious prac- - 


tices is pretty thin. It is this fact that 
has enabled religious institutions 
the world over to acquire wealth and 
build up proprietorial vested in- 
terests. 

In the Jand of the dollar, churches 
figure in merger deals and take- 
over bids, just as much as joint stock 
companies. Dr. Billy Graham runs 
his religious mission with organised 
ballyhoo which promoters of film 


publicity might well :envy:- The - 


M.R.A. also deploys considerable 
publicity talent to build its campaign 
of “moral regeneration". - 

India is a land of superstitions. 
Holy places are scattered all over. 
We have a surfeit of holy men. Ви 
it is only recently that organised 
promotional methods have begun to 
be used to encourage and sustain the 
interests of the holy places. " The 
temple at Tirupathi, probably the 
richest shrine im' the land, runs 
- centres in different cities and -buys 
.newspaper space to advertise them. 

It is not, however; ‘usual for 
government journals to devote space 
to holy men who claim to be endow- 
ed with miraculous powers. I 
was, therefore, surprised to see an 
- article introducing Satya Shri аё 
Baba, the saint -of Puttaparthi, also 
called Shirdi of the South, spread 
over three pages of People’s Raj 
(February 1, 
published by the Directorate of 
Publicity, Government of Maha- 
rashtra. 

There I see a two-column picture 
of a man with, a, crown. of jet :black 
-hair which any film,star could envy, 
and a three-column picture of a 
mansion in a wilderness, Prasanthi 
Nilayam, the abode of the saint. 


‘The article calls: this a "spiritual ' 


7 centre” arid refers. to а: number .of. 
. episodes in the life of, the saint “that 
spoke of his divinity”. (ет- 
phasis mine.) \ T: 

Satya Sai Baba, we are informed, 
is a “teacher and а healer”. Не 
claims that “he was the Baba. of 
Shirdi reborn,” a claim which the 
writer accepts. “Тһе story of his life 
abounds in a variety of miracles such 
as ‘cures, multi-location, creation 
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pages 10,11 and 12). 


of material things out of nothing and 
manifestation in different forms and 
personalities." The writer says he 
was an eye witness to the “pheno- 
menon of the sacred ash" which the 
saint "created out of airy space. 
This ash is “credited with curative 
апа alleviatory properties and is put 
to'a variety of uses." 

. This miracle, according to the 
writer, established the claim of 


~ Satya Sai Baba to be really the rein- 


carnation-of Sai Baba of Shirdi. The 
saint of Shirdi was, in his life time, a 


fairly, obscure individual. He was 


.apparently a Muslim turned a Hindu 
“devotee. He lived in comparative 
poverty; and even when hg acquired 
some rich followers, refused to build 
an Ashram or Math. Не shunned 
publicity and fled from too pressing 
devotees. The sacred ash which 
he presented to his visitors was not 
miraculously created, but merely 
picked “from the hearth that used 
to burn bright by his side". , 

After his death, however, a great 
cult has come into existence. Shirdi 
has became a prosperous place of 


pilgrimage. The shrine became 
wealthy. When wealth accumu- 
lates can fraud be far behind? 


Right at this moment there is going 
on} complicated litigation involving 
some' of the trustees. : 

Sai Baba. IT is not, apparently 
such an humble or unpretentious 
person as the original Sai..Baba. 
*Baba^has time and again empha- 
sised that-he wards off physical 


calamities, cures ailments, heals, 
"Consoles and affords solace and 


„succour as the first step towards 
sadhana which ‘must follow his 


darshan,” we are told in the article. · 
Despite these powers and the 


magic vibhuti or bhasma with “cura- 
tive and alleviatory properties," we 
are also informed, there is atthe holy 
centre а "hospital:with provision for 
in-patients, -both male and famale. 
"The hospital has the full compliment 
of surgery and maternity, with an 
X-ray.unit as well" Quite a nice 
combination, in fact, of a miracu- 
lous being aided by modern medi- 
cine and spiritual vision being sup- 
ported by evidence from X-rays. 

Prasantha Nilayam is apparently 


` а. microscopic -minority. Е 


quite modern in other ways too. |t 
has a publishing house, which runs a 
monthly journal, Sanathana Sarathi, ' 
іп" мо languages. The journal has 
also published a book: ‘Sathyam- 
Sivam-Sundaram, the life of Bhag- 
wan Shri Sathya Sai Baba," by Sri 
N. Kasturi, who is described as 
“highly educated". 

Ав three pages of publicity are 
not enough, there is also in the same 
issue of People’s Raj (page 38), a 
review of this book. «“This is the 
story," review flatly asserts, “of the 
Lord, as is put by the author, in 
human form, of reincarnation of Shri 
Sai Baba of Shirdi.” That -means 
that the original Sai Baba was also 
“Lord, in human form.” 

І have no desire to wound any- 
one's genuine religious susceptibi- 
lities, however much I may differ 


-from him. But the publication of 


such obvious tripe in People’s Raj 
raises questions of fundamental 
public policy. We are a secular , 
democracy. While the State certain- 
ly respects all religions and ensures 
freedom to its citizens to follow any 
religion they choose, it is no part of 
the government's business to publi- 
cise any psuedo-religious cults, least 


.of all living individuals- associated 


with such cults. | 

Secondly, the purpose of People’s 
Raj is to publicise the Maha- 
rashtra Government’s development 
activities. It is rarely,. if ever, 
that space is devoted to publicise 
the activities of other States. I do 
not know if even the original Sai 
Baba was ever publicised in this 
manner by this journal. Whatever 
the miraculous powers of Sai Baba II, 
they, are certainly not used for the 
promotion of public'welfare in the 
State. 

Thirdly, this journal, like any 
other government publicity medium, 
is maintained by the tax-payers' 
money; and the devotees of this 
Andhra saint among the tax-payers 
of Maharashtra (or of any .other 
State including Andhra) must be in . 

It is possible that someone in the 
Directorate of Publicity or more 
probably among the ministers, is 
interested in this new-found miracle- 
monger. That is his business. 
Surely, individual faith cannot be 
made an excuse for using one of the ' 


' Government's publicity media for 


the promotion of Buwa Baji. 
- —G. N. Acharya 
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“THIS volume of Leon Trotsky’s poli- 
tical writings, 1929-1936, bridges the 
.gap between The Third International after 


Lenin (1928) and The:Revolution Betrayed | 


(1937), and its appearance permits us to 


- “evaluate his political and intellectual evolu- 


-tion during the period following his exile. 
It is, therefore, possible to .construct a 
“balance sheet and try to establish some 
"points firmly, although a more comprehen- 
-sive evaluation would require reference to 
such major writings of the earlier period as 
The. New Course (1923), The Lessons of 
“October (1924) and the essay on England 
in 1926, all of which are documents essential 
for ап understanding of the political debate 
"that occurred in the Soviet Union in -the 
1920's and that was concluded with Trotsky's 
-defeat and exile. Nonetheless, this ample 
-selection' from Trotsky’s writings between 
^ 1929 and 1936, which the editor has worked 
up from the three volumes published in 
“France by Riviere Publishers and the Fourth 
International, constitute an important link. 
“Yo demonstrate this, it will be necessary to 
=take into consideration the judgements and 
-assertions contained in the various writings 
that constitute this volume and to place 
"them iri relation to the judgments and asser- 
"tions of the preceding and succeeding 
"writings. 
A first group of writings is devoted to_ 
‘the internal situation in the Soviet Union 
"between:1929 and 1932—that is, the years 
'-of the great leap of the First Five-year Plan 
апа of the collectivization of agriculture; 
.the years in which political debate was 
characterized by the clash between those 
whom we may define as the promoters of an. 
"*American way" of development through 
"prolongation of the policies. of the NEP 
and the promoters of a “primitive socialist 
-accumulation” through general planning and 
-agricultural collectivization. As is known, 
in this contest Stalin, in his polemic against 
Bukharin and his theory of constructing 
socialism “at a snail's pace", relied largely 
on the argüments of the Left Opposition of 
* which Trotsky remained.the most authorita- 
"tive spokesman and against which he had 
polemicized in the years between 1923 and 
1927. Trotsky himself remembered this, 
not without pleasure, in the first of these 
writings, (“On the Twelfth Anniversary of 
-October’’), in whiclrtre recalled that as late 
as April 1927, “Stalin had asserted, for 
-example, that the country neéded the pro- 
posed Dnieper hydroelectric dam about as 
much a$ a poor peasant needed a phono- 
graph” (p. 10). 

More generally and at greater length, the 
‘future author of The Revolution Betrayed 
insisted that without the tenacious battle of 
the Opposition the turn toward planning and 
-collectivization would һауе been impossible. 
He indicated acceptance of the correctness, 
‘in general terms, of the line of political - 
economy inaugurated with the advance of 
.the First Five-Year Plan anda recognition 

-at least in the first years, of its successes. 
"Of course, just as the indices of produc- 


· tion rose so too did that bureaucratization 


of the party and state apparatus which Trot- 
sky had denounced in 1923 in The: -New - 
‘Course. The theme acquired even more . 
samplifica’y on and attention in his successive 
writings ' Trotsky ' firmly maintained, 
howevet, that the process of buréaucrati- 
zation in action had not changed the class 
substance and content of the' Soviet state. 
-In his essay, “The Defence of the USSR 
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BOOKREVIEW 


e- Appraising Trotsky Е 


. Lev, Trotskij, Scriti, 1929-1936 (Leon Trotsky, Writings, 1929-1936), 


edited by liio MarrAN, (Turin Einaudi, 1962. 


Pp. xxi. 491). 


‚ In the latter part of 1961, Nuova Generazione, the periodical.of 

the Italian Communist youth, opened a discussion of Leon Trotsky's. 

` place in the history of the Communist movement. Shortly thereafter 
the Trotsky ist leader, Livio Maitan, in an unusual development, was 

. given permission to address a meeting in Rome.of Left Socialists 
and Communists and to present the Trotskyist viewpointonthe Twenty-- 
second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
following review essay, written by the Italian Communist | scholar, 


Giulian Procacci, first appeared in 
pp. 419-25), published by tke Instit 


Studi Storici (Vol. III No. 2 1962 
uto Gramsci. This translation. which 


appeared іп the American Marxist Quarterly Science arid S ociety 


(Winter 1963, Vol X XVII, No. I) і by Eugene D. Genovese. 
the subject will be of interest to the readers of Mainstream it is 


As 


' being re-printed by courtesy of Science and Society. 


and the Opposition"—that is, as late as 
1929—he polemicized against those claiming 
Russia to Бе undergoing а ‘“Thermidor’; 
a bourgeois restoration; the Soviet Union 
Temained to him, “despite Stalin,” a 
proletarian state, and the elements of 
authoritarian degeneration that had been 
noted could be eliminated by a “profound 
internal reform” or, as Trotsky expressed 


it later, in an essay written in 1932, by a- 
labour of “restoration.” -It would only be- 


later, as Maitan does not fail to point out’ 
in a note on page 129, in The Revolution 
Betrayed that Trotsky. was profoundly to’ 
modify hisown analysis of the Soviet 
society and state and himself pose the ques- 
tion of a “Thermidor”. 

- It is highly probable that a determining 
role in bringing about this change in Trct- 
-sky’s judgment should be assigned to the 


events following 1934, especially the Kirov - 


affair-and the great purges of the Stalin 
era. It may be asked, however, whether 
Trotsky’s change in attitude was not due in 
part to his loss of contact with Soviet reality 
and the increasing rigidity of his judgment. 
The years 1932 to 1937 were years not only 
of the Kirov affair and of the political trials 
of Stalin’s Opponents but also years of the 
Second Five-Year Plan and of the ‘full 
development -of socialist planning. In 
1932 Trotsky predicted an impending crisis 
of the Soviet economy, which he characteri- 
sed as being exposed to the whip-lashes of 
the Stalinist bureaucracy; he further for- 
mulated proposals to suspend for a year the 
implementation of the Second Five Year 
Plan and to effect a policy of “planned 
retreat” to a kind of revised version of the 
NEP. The crisis and the retreat never 
materialized (cf., “The Soviet Economy at 
the End of the First Five-Year Plan"). 
Ofcourse, the imbalances and contradictions 
that planning and collectivization at an 
intense tempo involved were held by Trotsky 
to be objective elements, the weight of which, 
far from diminishing during the years 
1932-1937, was being increased. Yet, Sov:et 
society did emerge by its efforts and did 
reach the beginning of the Second World 
War endowed with an industrial structure 
without which resistance to Hitler’s aggres- 
sion would have been impossible. On this 
matter it is recorded that from the Seventh 
Congress of the International (1935), 


/ 


+ 
perhaps earlier, the conviction that a second 
world conflict and an attack on the U.S.S.R. 
were -a threat and a genuine- possibility 
constituted one of the fundamental points 
of Soviet policy. - 

What, on the other hand, was Trotsky’s 
viewpoint on this matter? And how did bis 
views evolve between 1929 and 1936? 
Analysis of Trotsky's writings on the inter- 
nal Soviet situation take us back to his 
writings on the international situation and 

"the strategy and tactics of the international 
‘Communist movement. The question of 
the danger and menace оѓ а second -world 
war was indeed bound up with that of the 
countries of Western Europe. These are 
the themes which recur most. frequently in 
the writings on the international Communist 
movement published in the present collec- 
tion and which we shall have їо 
consider. 

The major portion of these writings, 
referring to. the years 1929-1933, coincided 
- with what has been called the “third period” 

in the history of the Communist Internatio- 
nal That is, this was the period in which 
the general line was laid down in accordance 
with the formulation of encounter of **class 
against class” and of the struggle against 
*social.fascism." The movement aban- 
doned the united-front line advanced in 
1921 at the Third Congress and affected an 
abrupt turn with respect to these questions 

_at the Fourth Congress of 1928. We ob- 
serve the return to a policy of intransigence 
toward all those in other political move- 
ments, from social democracy to fascism. 
all these movements were reduced to a 
common denominator of their supposed 
class matrix, and every possibility of 
maneouvre and political alliance was excludec 
Probably, several factors contributed to the 
determination of this turn: internal deve- 
lopments in the U.S.S.R. and, especially, the 
great economic crisis of American апа 
world capitalism and the prospect of a re- 
volutionary solution. Above all,. it was 
possible to think that Germany was genera- 
ting a situation analogous to that following 
the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr 

and the attendant inflation of 1923; it would 
be necessary this time to avoid repeating 
the error committed in October of that 
year, when the policy of United Front from 
above (such was and remained the judge» 
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ment of the International) effected Бу the 
German Communists in Saxony and Thur- 
ingia Jed to the defeat of the revolution. 
Note that this provision for a revolu- 
tionary perspective in Germany was re- 
vealed to be unfounded and the intransigent 
political line based on it failed: the masses 
of unemployed and petty “bourgeois hit by 
the crisis, instead of swelling the battalions 
of the proletarian revolution, helped to sweil 
the ranks of the National Socialist move- 
ment and Hitler's electorate. The call for 
a struggle against “social fascism,” Бу. 
which all parties from the Social Democratic ` 
to the Nazi were viewed as part—to use 
a classic expression—of one “reactionary 


mass,” prevented arrival at an analysis of - 


the fascist phenomenon and its peculiar 
traits; therefore, it prevented the isolation 
of fascism and the constitution of a front 
capable of confronting and defeating it. 
What was Trotsky’s attitude on this 
historical contest and on the policy being 
followed by. the International? In his 
brief introduction; the editor, carries for- 
ward the judgment jot Isaac Deutscher, 
according to which Trotsky, in his writings 
- on the German situation immediately.before 
. the rise of the Nazis to power, had provided 
“ “what is even today the most. exhaustive 
sociological explanation of Nazi-ism" and 
. had vainly tried “to put the German Left, 
. the- Comintern, and the Soviet governments - 
ion guard against the devastating fury that 
- was being unleashed against them.” In 
fact, he who reads the pages of “And Now?” 
-that Trotsky. -devotes .to- fascism cannot 
-fail to be struck by. the acuteness 'of the 
analysis, by the clear conception of ‘the 
г specificity of , the . fascist phenomenon, 
of its character. of being a. particular and ` 
extreme form of bourgeois reaction,. and 
‘therefore of the possibility. of ` isolating it 
: by a policy. of ‘united fornt’. 
the pertinent and efficacious critique of . 
'""ultimatism,? . of the policy of the - 
“worse the "better," with which the Inter- 
-national confronted Social Democracy— 
- of the policy that resolved itselfin a pose of 
passivity and negativism in the face of the 
- Hitlerian menace, which was wrongly 
considered to be a simple change-of-guard 
among bourgeois governments. Certainly, 
~ we should observe, too, that the policy of . 
unitéd front proposed by Trotsky did not 
differ substantially from the policy pursued 
-on other occasions by the International and 
based on the assumption of an analogy bét- 
- ween the German situation and the Russian 
in the period immediately preceding the 
- Revolution of 1917. The judgment of the 
| German events of 1923, expressed by Trot- 
'sky i in The Lessons of October (1924), consti- 
tuted the basis for his judgment of the 
German situation in the years 1931-1933. 
The alternative that was presented to 
Germany was, according to Trotsky, that of 
following “either the road of Russia or of 
Italy” (р. 348); that is, either falling into 
fascist dictatorship or building a “prole- 
tarian dictatorship”. Of course, the 
German proletarian in its own revolution 


would have to speak “German” and .not' 


“Russian.” It does not’ seem to me, 
however, that this last assertion is more 
than a general statement or that from it 
_newer, more precise formulations come 
forth. In any case, the fact remains that 
the analysis of the fascist phenomenon and 
the criticism--of the political line of the 
^ “third period," which we find in Trotsky’s 
2-22 
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‘Hence, - 


writings on Germany came to be confirmed 
by facts. What remained then was 
.to bring out the results of the German ex- 
perience; to take the action that did not 


take place in Germany, where not only - 


was the revolution expected, for so 

many years’ not forthcoming. but 
where a fascist and warlike government 
was stabilized; and tó elaborate a political 
Jine adequate to the new situation coming 
into being. As is known, the Communist 
International took up-these results at the 
Seventh Congress of 1935, liquidated the 
line of the “third period, ^? inaugurated 
new political course of attempting to isolate, 
within each country and internationally," 
the forces of fascism and war, and favoured 
the marshalling of a broad, anti-fascist 
.coalition. It was the policy ‘of “popular 
fronts” that, as is known, found its principal 
applications in Spain and France. We 
might have expected that Trotsky would 
have judged this new. turn as a recognition, 

if not as a development, of the positions he 
had sustained-on the German. question. 

But this was not the case: in his writings 
after 1935 the appraisal of the new course 
in. the Communist International’s. policy . 
was just as negative as his appraisal of 
the policy of the “third perjod”. 

His negative appraisal of the experiences 
-of popular front is evident in.. The 
"Decisive Phase, written the’ day after the 
‘Popular “ Front’s. victory in the elections 
of May 1936 and the only. ‘one. of 
the essays, Trotsky wrote after the 
‘Seventh Congress that  Maitan ‘has , 
included in. this volume. Indeed, in this 
essay, Trotsky spoke of the deliberations 
of the Seventh Congress-as an: “eclectic 
kitchen” and judged the policy of a popular 
front of. socialists and radicals to be one 
that could not correspond to;the exigencies, : 
expressed by- the popular massés with 
their votes. ‘When a million and a half - 
voters,” Trotsky wrote, “cast «their, votes 
for Ше Communists, the majority - js saying - 


to the latter: we want to do-i in France what 7 
the Russian Bolsheviks did in-their country . 


in October 1917" (p. 485); · Proceeding 
from this point of view, the votes of the 
French electorate were to be- interpreted, 
in Trotsky's judgement, as a vote,not in 
favour of but against the Popular front - 
(p. 486). The scheme of -the, Russian 
October was thereby added to the analysis 
of a political configuration that took place 
at a time and in a country far away from 
Russia, and the experiences. of the anti- 
fascist popular front were to be judged 
abstractly on the basis of their greater or 
Jesser correspondence to an ideal scheme of 
revolution and not by-their concrete poli- 
tical value in a,Europe over which the 
menace and imminence of- fascist war was 
„already spreading. This "would ~ have 
appeared more clearly if, in addition to the 
essay just cited, the Italian volume had 
contained other writings on the French 
situation, among which we should mention 
to the reader who desires fuller documenta- 
tion the one with the significant title, The 
1956). Revolution Has Begun (June 9, 
` With reference to Spain, the inadequacies 

of the Trotskyist analysis are ‘all the more 

evident, for the fascist menace was so much 

more, direct i in this country than in France, . 
and the connection between the interven- 

tionist policy of the fascist powers in the 


Spanish war and the preparations for a : 


е 


second world war were so much clearer. E 
do not refer, naturally, to the group of 
writings of the years 1930-31, but to those 
of the period of the civil war (1936-1939) and 
in particular to The Lessons of Spait- 
_of December 1937, which has not been in- 
cluded probably because it has already been 
published by Maitan in the volume The- 
Third International after Lenin. In The- 
Lessons of Spain the theory and practice: 
of the popular front became characterized 
as *Menshevism" and consequently the 


accusation of opportunism, of renunciation: 4 


of the revolutionary and socialist struggle- 
was extended even to the leaders of the 
anarchists, to part of the POUM. “Once- 
again,” Trotsky wrote, clinching, the judge-- 
ment he had already expressed on pre- 
Hitler Germany, *victory can belong only 
to the socialist revolution or to fascism” 


(p.297). To yield, as does Maitan in his intro- ` 


duction to the Italian edition of The Third 
International after Lenin'(p.20), to the views- 
. points expressed in Trotsky's essay seems, 
"frankly, impossible. "Maitan asserts that 
the experience “was a failure in two senses: 
` not ónly: was. the struggle for the socialist 
| révolution—-which the objective conditions. 
.made possible—not developed, but fascism's. 
road to power was not” blocked.” This- 
“assertion is impossible not only because it 
-remains.to be demonstrated that the “ob-- 
‚ jective, conditions” could have made possible- 
- à socialist revolution in Spain—so much so: 
"that'Maitan himself is constrained to postu-- 
‘Jate that the “definitive” “yictory of the» 
Spanish revolution would ‘not’ have beén- 
assured “if it did not haye repercussions. 
outside the confines of the country” —bùt 
especially because the’ Spanish experience- 
had in itself.a,historical vàlüe that' went 
‚ beyond its defeat, which, was determined 
let us not forget_—by foreign intervention.. 
It was in Spain that:the foundations wete- 
Jaid for the great anti-fascist alliance, which. 
led to.the defeat of Hitler and Mussolinis. 
it was in Spain that the first act of European 
resistance was unfolded. 

Recapitulating: it would seem that Trot-- 
sky, who was “correct,” or at least “more 
correct, "' on “Germany jn `1932-1933,. 

" did not subsequently develop the germs. 
i. contained in his analysis of fascism, did not. 

draw from it the conclusions of a tactical 
and strategic order that-were drawn at the- 
Seventh Congress of the International, 
. Which probably even took account of- 
Trotsky’s criticisms of the policies of the 
. “third period."..' This prevented him from 
taking account of the new political value оѓ’ 
the great experience of the French. Popular- 
Front and of the war in Spain. His “Euro- 
peanism,” -his conviction that without a 
socialist revolution in the “decisive” coun~ 
tries of Western Europe even the Soviet 
state would not be able to last long, were- 
resolved, in substance, in a helpless, wish-- . 
ful expectation of a repetition P October,. 
and ‘his theory of permanent revolution 
` remained in a state of pure declaration. 

Is there a correlation between this loss. 
of contact on Trotsky’s part with the real 
development of the international workers” 
movement, which we can date approximately- 
from 1935 (the year in which Trotsky was. 
forced to leave France), and the evolution, 
beginning at this very time, which we have 
noted in his judgment on the question of a 
Soviet “Thermidor”? The question merits: 
probing. What seems certain is that the 
success .of socialist PAIRE on the one 
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hand, and the new political course opened 


by the Communist International at is - 
Seventh Congress on the other, contributed 


to the appreciable weakening of the force 
and bite of Trotsky's criticism and opposi- 
tion; gone were what had been his most 
valid arguments in the field of internal 
Soviet politics and in the field of the strategy 
and tactics of the interaational Communist 
movement. This is reflected, in other гез- 
pects, in the more militant polemical writing 
of a man whom Lenin had jokingly dubbed 
*the pen"; his publications, very frequent 
up to 1934, became progressively less fre- 
quent thereafter, or so it would appear from 
tbe larger French edition of his works. 
Jt is not by chance that the editor 
of the Italian edition was forced, 
by the paucity of material in the 
French edition, to move back the terminal 
date, which figures in the title, from 1940 
to 1946. And it is a fact not without signi- 
ficance that “Trotskyism” was really born 
in these last years of Trotsky’s life and acti- 
vity—with the oublication of The Revolution 
Betrayed and the constitution of the Fourth 
International. 

We certainly cannot claim, in the course 
of a necessarily brief essay, to have taken up 
all the topics that a reader of this volume 
might raise for discussion, nor much less 
to have been successful in providing a syste- 
matic treatment, however provisional. We 
wish only that he who reads these lines 
draws from them the impression that 
questions in connection with Trotsky’s 
thought and work are many and complex, 
more complex certainly than one might 
gather from yesterday’s attacks, but more 
complex too than one might gather from 
today’s apologetics. 


Giuliano Procacci 
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Editorial 


‘Stumbling Block 


FINANCE MINISTER Krishnamachari, as expec- 
ted, has shown himself to be impervious to criticism. 
His reply to the Budget debate in the Lok Sabha was 
little more than a repetition of his Budget speech; he 
had nothing to offer to allay apprehensions shared alike 
by members of his own party and the Leftist opposi- 
tion, АП that he could think of telling critical Congress 
MPs was that they should not have expressed them- 
selves so frankly on the floor of the‘House but should 
have made use of the party forum instead. And with 
wonted nonchalance he asserted that his Budget was 
quite in line with the Bhubaneswar spirit. И 

That Sri Krishnamachari is unwilling to think in 
terms of effective measures to curb rising prices and 
bring them down to a reasonable level was evident from 
his failure to give concrete assurances regarding plans 
towards this end. In the matter of checking the growth 
of monopolies, he contented himself with a repetition 
of his declaration that a monopolies commission would 
be set up and any action would have to wait till its 
recommendations were available. He did not even 
deem it necessary to explain why hehad пої thought 
in terms of introducing curbs that would check the 
growth of monopoly and concentration of wealth. 

With his infinite capacity for playing on words, the 
Finance Minister called upon Parliament to take “ап 
integrated and inter-related view of the infra-structure 
of the price situation." Аз if to frighten his audience 
into visualizing the virtual impossibility of taking action 
to control prices, Sri Krishnamachari made the pompous 
pronouncement that the Government would have to 
evolve an integrated policy for incomes, wages, con- 
sumption and investment. 

TTK did not forget to add the escapist refrain that 
this could not be the task of the Union Government 
and its institutions alone. The State Governments and 
the political parties who have an influence on govern- 
ment policies must also make their contribution in evolv- 
ing such a policy, according to him. In other words, 
Sri Krishnamachari is not in favour of doing anything 
about it by himself in the near future. He will wait till 
all the mutually contradictory and conflicting forces 
in the country come together and‘‘evolve” an integarted 
policy. One is inevitably reminded of Britain's "efforts" 
for over thirty years to evolve a formula acceptable to all 
parties in this country. Sri Krishnamachari's aim with 
regard to Socialism would seem to bear close"resem- 
blance to British aims in those days with regard to the 
grant of independence. 

While the Finance Minister's "warning" about the 
possible “imposition of some form of controls on dis- 
tribution, however unpleasant," lacked conviction, not 
so his reiteration of facilities for foreign private capital 
in this country. He tried to make out that the new 
"open door" policy was hardly anything more tban a 
reassessment of performance within the frame-work 
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of existing policy. He even went to the extent of citing 
the Industrial Policy Resolution in support of this, 
claiming that the inclusion of certain industries in Sche- 
dule A did not preclude the possibility of the State 
securing the cooperation of private enterprise in the 
establishment of new units except in railways, air trans- 
port, arms and ammunition, and atomic energy. That 
is, according to Sri Krishanmachari, there is virtually 
no field in which foreign private capital will be denied 
a foothold. 

Sri Krishnamachari also repeated his earlier statement 
that public sector enterprises should show profits. Why 
he has thought it necessary to keep on making this state- 
ment is not clear, unless his aim is to create the impress- 
ion that the public sector in India is a failure. On 
the very day he replied to the debate, an overall assess- 
ment of the working of public sector undertakings was 
placed before Parliament. It showed that 27 of the 49 
industrial conzerns of the Central Government earned 
net profits amounting to Rs. 15.20 crores in 1962-63. 
It is significant that the Minister did not think it nece- 
ssary to take the House into confidence in regard to 
administrative deficiencies and resources handicaps of 
the public sector, although one would have expected a 
Government pledged to Socialism to do so in order to 
strengthen the public sector and make it a success. Sri 
Krishnamachari's: speech has. only helped Swatantra 
critics of the public sector with a few “quotable quotes.” 

The one positive effect of the heavy barrage of criti- 
cism of the Budget in Parliament appears to be to have re- 


.duced the indomitable TTK to a defensive attitude. His 


famous self-confidence was not very much in evidence, 
and the familiar flamboyant digs at the Opposition were 
noticeably absent. It would be wrong to conclude 
from this, However, that the man-eater's man has been 
cornered. He will go on helping the private sector to 
retain and increase its hold on the national economy as 
long as he is ın office. To him, as to his predecessor, 
socialism is little more than an empty slogan. In office 
he has becom» a stumbling block to socialist growth. 
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x. BUDGET ATTITUDES AND LATI TUDES 
* WASHINGTON RETHINKING ON PAKISTAN 


THE demarcation of the frontier 
between the Right and the Left 
inside the Congress has been sharper 


today after the Budget. The signi- 


ficant process which began:at Bhuba- 
neswar has reached a stage further 
in New Delhi with the Lok Sabha's 
general debate on the economic 
policy laid down by ТТК.) 

New Delhi observers have noted 


the important feature of tliis year's 


Budget Debate that a very large 


volume of pointed .criticism of Sri-- 


Krishnamachari’s policy declaration 
came from the Congress benches. 


On the whole, the Left scored over. - 


the Right this time in making a con- 
centrated offensive against specific 
features - of the Budget which have 
got long-range political implica- 
tions. - К 

While in previous years, the 
general гип of Congress criticism 
was .about. the immediate impact 
of a taxation measure, or that the 
-high | pus hit the common man, 
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that the farmer was not getting а fair 
deal, this year there came up-signi- 
ficant highlights in many of the 
Congress speeches ‘which have a 
definite political, if not ideological, 
overtones: issues like bank nationali- 
sation, concentration of economic 
power in the hands of tycoons and the. 
liberal invitation to foreign private 
investor were соттой targets of 
many of the Left Congress Speeches. 
In other words, it was no longer left 
to the Communist and the. Socialist 
Opposition to warn the Finance 
Minister on these scores. E 
Naturally, the impact of this new 
temper in а sizable section of. 
the Congress benches was not lost 
on Sri T.T.Krishnamachari.- His 
rather strong reaction to criticisms 
at the meeting of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party was more a sign of 
nervousness rather than .of con- 
fidence, as could be seen from his 
anxiety to prove that the Budget was 
not his personal testament but the 
expression of the Nehru Govern- 
ment’s policies as a whole. 

Observers have also-noted the fact - 
that in his concluding speech in the 
Lok Sabha, ТТК. had to repeat his 
repudiation of the charge that the 
Budget did not represent the Congress 
policy—"if any member of the Party 
wishes to criticise the Budget on those 
grounds, tlie proper forum is the 


, Party platform, not this House"— 


a position which underlined the 
growing singificance оѓ the Left 
criticism from inside the Congress 
itself. Contrary to expectations, 

Sri Krishnamachari’s tone was rather 
cramped and hesitant in his winding- 
up speech, though normally, he is 


quite capable of cock-sure thrusts 
- and, hard-hitting -sallies when he 
c, feels that he is on safe grounds. 


"The totality of the New Delhi im- 
pression seems to suggest that while 
the Congress Right did make its 
expected contribution to the Budget 
debate—and sometimes -paid em- 
barrassing compliments {о — the 
Finance Minister—the note worthy 
development is that the more cohe- 


rent and articulate voice this time 
has been that of the Congress Left. 

This could be seen not only with- 
in the precincts of the Lok Sabha 
but outside too. Just about the 
very time when Sri Krishnamachári 
was at-pains to dispel any Вір. 
Business suspicion that he-could be 
made the author of bank nationali- 
sation, a seminar raising.that very 
demand was held in the Capital 
mainly on the initiative of Left 
Congress-men who rallied all. points 
of view—from University dons to 
Supreme Court jurists, from bank 
employees to political leaders—and 


-decided' to carry on a sustained 


nation-wide campaign for Govern. 
ment take-over of banks. The 
Bhubaneswar: ferment can hardly 
give any peace of mind to Sri 
Krishnamachari and his tribe. 

ЕУ * * 


fter the excitement over Mr. 
Phillips Talbot's visit, New Delhi | 
seems to be'in a mood to perceive, 
though dimly, the serious rethinking 
thathas been going on in Washington 
today with regard to its policy in 
this part of the world. In fact, Mr. 
Talbots performance here has 
brought it out almost unexpectedly. 


On both the counts of China and 
Pakistan—the two top-priority items 
on our foreign-policy agenda—Mr. 
Talbot, representing the current 
American approach, has shown 
significant shifts in understanding. 
While the promise of military aid for 
defence against the Chinese threat 
is re-iterated, the U.S. thinking does 
not completely tally. with that of 
New Delhi. There is a perceptible 
reluctance to condemn the new 
Chinese overtures to Rawalpindi. 

Even a few months ago, the 

opinion in Ше. Capital was that 
Washington "was embarrassed if not 
afinoyed, ‘at President Ayub's hob- 
nobbing with Peking, and political 
‚ pundits were ‘not lacking in’ New 
Delhi prophesying growing: US- 
„Рак estrangement, implying, as ап 
inevitable consequence,that Washing- 
ton will come closer to India. “With 
such'one-track appraisal, it was but 
natural that these .circles in New 
Delhi did not totally unwelcome the 
emerging Sino-Pak entente. 

The first jolt to this mis-cal- 
culation came during the last month's 
Security Council debate on Kashmir, 
when America did not show any in- 
“clination to desert Pakistan despite 


"МатинтишАм 


a very pdwerful and ably argued 


presentation of the Indian case by . 


Sri Chagla. With Mr. Talbot’s 


‘visit, however, New Delhi seems to ~ 


be almost resigned to the belief that 
the US-Pak alliance would not nece- 
ssarily break with the growing Sino- 
Pak understanding. The futility of 
building our foreign-policy strategy 
on the possibility of а growing rift 
between the U S and Pakistan be- 
cause of the newly-developing Peking- 
Pindi axis has now come slowly 
home to New Delhi. 

In this context, it is singificant 
that Mr. Talbot during his talks here 
hardly opened up on the question of 
Pakistan's coming nearer to Peking, 
the high point of which was reached 
during Mr. Chou En-lai's tour and 
his open subscription to the Pakis- 
tani demand for self-determination 
of the Kashmir Valley. 

Secondly, Mr. Talbot almost went 
out of his way to underline in New 
Delhi the impact of Pakistan's recent 
diplomatic exercise in winning over 
a substantial volume of Afro-Asian 
opinion. In other words, the Ame- 
rican emphasis has been on its inabi- 
lity to browbeat Pakistan to oblige 
New Delhi 

More specifically, Mr. Talbot has. 
made it clear that there should be no 
reliance on the West for the purpose 
of preventing a repeat performance 
of Pakistani propaganda at the 
Security Council over Kashmir. In 
this context, the American circles 
try to explain the purpose of the 
much-publicised Talbot plan for the 
vivisection of Kashmir and the 
creation of an autonomous state with 
the Valley апа ‘а portion of Pak- 
occupied region. 

While emphasising that this is 
not an official American proposal, 
these circles argue that if New Delhi 
.is opposed to a meeting of the Secu- 
rity Council, it should have some 
alternative approach to the Pakistani 
dispute over Kashmir. After the 
last year's series of bilaterial talks 
having ended in a deadlock, it is 
necessary-to show a new initiative 
for opening such talks between India 
and Pakistan which, according to 
them, is the only alternative to any 
intervention by the Security Council. 


“ - They, therefore, hold that the Talbot 


plan was made only for the purpose 
of evoking a positive response to the 
question of Kashmir. 

This line of thinking, the Ameri- 
can circles feel, can hardly be dismis- 
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sed as puerile or ebnexieus. In 
their opinion, the Talbot plan satis- 
fies neither the full claim of India nor 
of Pakistan on the question of 
Kashmir: nevertheless the rule is 
that in any such international dispute 
—and Washington, like London, 
is definite that Kashmir should be 
regarded as a festering international 
dispute—there has to be give and 
take. And if the Talbot plan is 
unacceptable, they say, the onus 
for suggesting an alternative lies 
with its critics. 

Although this argument has not 
carried conviction in any circle in 
New Delhi in its present mood, it 
does indicate a rather ominous deve- 
lopment in Washington's thinking 
towards the Indo-Pak question. In 
short, it shows that America at the 
moment is in по mood to let the 
Kashmir issue lie low and is anxious 
to mollify Pakistani clamour on the 
question. The opinion is harden- 
ing here for a line of stay-put 
and to concentrate on building a 
stable set-up in Kashmir itself. 
In this context, a new approach to 
the Sheikh Abdullah question is 
expected to loom large in the near 
future. à 

Reports available in New Delhi 
seem to make it clear that there is 
hardly any prospect of depending on 
an Afro-Asian manoeuvre to avert 
the resumption of the Security 
Council debate. At the time of the 
adjournment of the Council meeting 
last month, it was calculated that with 
Formosa in the Security Council 
chairmanship in March and Czecho- 
slavakia in April, there will be no 
immediate possibility of a meeting 
since these two members of the 
Council had voted in favour of the 
Indian position at the last meeting. 
But the latest information on the 
subject is understood to point to the 
fact that the procedural niceties of 
the U.N. do give an opening for 
Pakistan to force a resumption of the 
Kashmir debate, which even the 
Soviet Union might find it difficult 
to avert. 

As for the prospect of a resolution 
being moved in the Security Council 
on that score, there is no favourable 
indication that the ^ Afro-Asian 
members like Morocco will refrain 
from pressing for a resolution, since 
Pakistan is believed to have made 
quite big headway in placating some ' 
of these шене, е 
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HE report that President 

Soekarno is expected to visit this 
country has been welcomed in New 
Delhi. The visit-of the. Indonesian 
President has more than a passing 
singificance. Рог one thing, it will 
definitely mark an improvement in 
our relations with Indonesia which ` 
has been rather low since the episode 
of the Asian Olympic: Games. Be- 
sides, our stand on the Malayasian 
question has not tallied with that of 
Jakartas Thirdly, the impression is 
quite widespread in New Delhi 
that'in recent years, Indonesia has 
beenleaning on the side of Peking, 
and to that extent the warmth has 
gone out of its relation with 


India. 
The necessity of cultivating 
this region is being felt acutely 


and а policy of drift оп this 
score can only help the high-powered 
diplomacy of Peking which is out to 
put us in the wrong at every possible 
opportunity. A closer understanding 
with Indonesia, therefore, may turn 
out to be the key factor in the deve- 


_lopment of Indian policy in South- 


East Asia. 

Towards Ceylon also, there is а 
‘growing feeling in New Delhi that a 
more determined approach has to be 
made. The misunderstandings voiced - 
over the fact that Sri Dinesh Singh 
could visit Cairo and Belgrade and ' 
leave out Colombo from his 
itinerary. for the preparatory. talks 
on the second non-aligned conference 
are yet to be completely dispelled. 
The question of the problem of Cey- 
lonese population of Indian origin 
has also been hanging fire for a long 
time. 


The coming preparatory meeting 
for the non-aligned countries due to 
be held in Colombo in less than a 
fortnight’s time will provide an 
opportunity for a proper appraisal 
of our policy towards both Indonesia 
and Ceylon. In this context, New 
Delhi’s line of approach seems to 
be that while we shall strive here for 
the convening of the second: non- 
aligned. conference, we shall not 
take a negative attitude towards the 
proposal for a second Bandung even 
if we know that it is part of the 
Peking strategy. to exploit.it. The 
urgency of establishing the best 
possible relations with Ceylon and 
Indonesia as much as with the 
U.A.R. is now felt more and more in 
the Capital, » e Х.С. 
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STEEL DECONTROL—WHOM WILL IT HELP ? 


THE announcement by the Union 
Government to abolish statu- 
tory control over the price and distri- 
bution of certain varieties of steel 
with effect from March 1, 1964 will 
have long-term repercussions on 
our steel policy. The decision of 
the Government was not totally 
unexpected in view of the earliér 
recommendations of the Raj Commi- 
tee on the reorganisation of Steel 
Control. 

The Raj Committee which sub- 
mitted its final report in October 
1963 had correctly pointed out a 
number of defects in the then existing 
system, such as delays and defects 
in the planning of indents, in certain 
delivery dates, imprecise definition 
of priority, ineffective allotment and 
poor execution, long delays in 
deliveries of steel, black marketing 
and inability of small consumer to 
obtain his requirements at controlled 
Prices. 

However, instead of taking a 
serious view of the irregular practices 
the committee recommended de- 
control as a solution to wipe out 
evil. It even went to the extent 
of giving a hint at higher price system 
on the plea that the then prevailing 
system did not take into account 
the relative costs and demand 
conditions, 


The Raj Committee further re- 
commended the constitution of a 
Joint Plant Committee of the steel 
plants with the Iron & Steel Control- 
ler as a chairman to plan production 
and settle rolling programme. The 
Committee was also to be responsi- 
ble for fixing producers’ prices sub- 
ject to the approval of the Govern- 
ment. 


The cost structure of the steel 
industry was deliberately kept on 
the high side in the past to allow steel 
magnates to earn a higher rate of 
profit. The retention price of steel 
fixed by the Tariff Commission was 
also very much in favour of the 
private sector steel concerns. The 
Raj Committee, however, recommen- 
ded additional provision for rehabi- 
litation charges to suit the require- 
ments of industry. 
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The Committee .expressed the 
view that if too wide a gap developed 
between the producers’ prices and 
free market prices, the Government 
Should absorb the difference by a 
levy of appropriate excise duties. 
It recommended that the system of 
controlled and registered stockists 
should be abolished and all should 
be free to trade in steel. 

Though the Committee felt the 
need to continue freight equalisation 
of the products of the main produ- 
cers, it disfavoured the continuance 
of freight equalisation. It, however, 
recommended removal of controls 
on rerollers. 

The Government while accepting 
the recommendations, felt the need 
to keep control on some items that 
are still is short supply viz., pig- 
iron, ingot moulds, bottom plate 
billets and tin bars, plates, sheets, 
Skelp, tin plates and hoops. 


“These excepted categories will," 


said Sri Subramaniam in Lok Sabha 
on March 2, “continue to be control- 
led. So will pig-iron, the supplies 
of which are extremely tight com- 
pared with its demand, and billets, 
for which it is necessary to provide 
rerollers at a fixed price in order to 
enable :һет to continue in produc- 
tion in competition with the main 
steel producers." 

However, Sri Subramaniam an- 
nounced at the press conference on 
the same day that the Government 
had decided to permit an average in- 
crease of Rs. 30 per ton in the 
main producer's price of the control- 
led categories of steel. The nature of 
the rise granted to them can be seen 
from the following table : 


Category Previous sale price 
Untested Tested 
Billets 504 537 
Tin bars 473 503 
Skelp 775 819 
Black skeets 813 857 
С.С. Sheets 925 925 
Plates 742 789 
H.R. strips 775 819 
С.К. strips 855 899 
С.К. sheets 893 937 


Sri Subramaniam said that the 
Government had taken adequate 
safeguards to see that there was no 
rise in the prices of the decontrolled 
items. Yet he has allowed increase 
in the prices of items under control. 
He admitted that previously indi- 
genous steel was cheaper than im- 
ported steel but the position had got 
reversed in the recent past. He 
prefered to observe discreet silence 
on the reasons for this remarkable 
rise in the cost structure which is not 
at all due to wage rise. 

Sri Subramaniam further ad- 
mitted that steel imports under the 
export incentive schemes had been 
subjected to abuse and pushed up 
the price of both the imported steel 
and of exported items. Hence he 
announced the Government’s deci- 
sion not to allow imports under these 
schemes. When the country was short 
of foreign exchange the industry was 
allowed to waste a part of the valu- 
able exchange in the name of export 
promotion. The Steel Minister how- 
ever could not tell what steps Govern- 
ment took to curb these malpractices 
during all these years. 

In pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Raj Committee the 
Government has decided to appoint 
the Joint Plant Committee which 
would include the representatives of 
all the steel plants operating in the 
country. It will give a voice to 
the private sector steel plants in 
planning production. Though the 
Iron & Steel Controller will be the 
Chairman of the Committee, he is 
expected to be “more an observer 
and a friendly guide to the producers 
committee than an authority for 
enforcing rules." 

By merely appointing such a 
committee the defective machinery 
cannot be improved. The primary 
producers of steel and re-rollers in 
the private sector know very well 
how to abuse such official machinery 


Revised sale price as on 1-3-1964 


Untested Tested 
505 550 
547 592 
768 831 
832 877 
940 985 
767 812 
786 831 
876 921 
916 961 
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and the experience in the past bears 
testimony for it. 

The abuse of steel controls in the 
past would not have taken place 
without ^ the participation -of 
the officials in the Steel Ministry. The 
officials responsible for enforcing the 
statutory controls were a party to all 
the bungling in the past who also will 
continue to do the same in different 


` forms. 


Sri Subramaniam in his statement 
before Lok Sabha on March 2 said, 
about the functions of the Joint Plant 
Committee. 

“With closer knowledge of the 
plants and day to day access to the 
conditions of production, I expect 
an organisation of this character to 
perform this function more expedi- 
tiously and efficiently than it has been 
possible before, particularly if they 
adopt, as I hope, mechanised method 
of handling information of docu- 
ments." | 

Though intimate knowledge of 

industry is essential for better orga- 
nisation of work, the abuse of machi- 
nery cannot be ascribed wholly to 
.the lack of knowledge about the 
industry on the part of the persons 
responsible for the enforcement of 
controls. 

-The Raj Committee pointed out 
abuses in the earlier system under 
which barter imports were allowed 
to be sold to nominees of the impor- 





Mr. Chou’s Mission to Pakistan 


AS there been a proper assessment in 
India of Mr. Chou En-lai’s visit to 
Pakistan? · 

Scanning through Indian news-papers 
covering the event , one has the irresistable 
impression that our reaction has been more 
of anger and resentment than of an analsti- 
cal appraisal of the motivation of the visit 
and its impact of the politics of this sub- 
continent. There has, of course, been 
-enough reason for our anger and resentment. 


Mr. Chou En-lai had deliberately refrained ` 


from criticising [ndia in his public speeches 
in West Pakistan. It was, therefore, all 
the more surprising that in the joint commu- 
nique issued on his talks between President 
Ayub Khan, Mr. Chou En-lai should have 
taken a stand on Kashmir which is not 
only against India's vital interests, and, 
consequently, in Pakistan's favour, but also 
«essentially similar to the stand taken by the 
United States and Great Britain. 


are tA Inra 


- ter’s choice. 


The Government has, 
therefore, decided to ‘consider the 
question of routing all such imports 
only through the Minerals and Metal 
Trading Corporation or through the 
Joint Plant Committee. There is, 
however, no guarantee that such 
transactions will be completely eli- 
minated by referring the matter to 
the Committee. It will depend on the 
ability of the importers to influence 
the members of the new Committee. 
- The deconfrolled categories of 
steel constitute two thirds of the total 
production in the country. Though 
the Steel Ministry hopes that the 
decontrol would lead to ‘healthy 
competition? among the traders 
in steel one has to wait for some days 


. to see the impact of the proposals 


from the long term point of view. 

The Economic Times, reported 
on March 3. the reaction of steel 
traders in Bombay as follows. 

“Trade and Industry are happy 
that the Government has realised, 
after a long time, the futility of con- 
trols in any form, which retards 
production and hampers an equitable 
distribution. 

"While welcoming the present 
decision, most sections of the- trade 
and industry urged the Government 
to remove even the remaining facets 
of controls on certain specified 


‘categories of iron and steel produc- 


tion." - 





Of the eight paragraphs in the joint 
communique, the longest is devoted to the 
Sino-Indian border dispute and the Kashmir 
question which are mentioned almost in the 
same' breath: “Тһе President and the 
Prime Minister agree that the border dispute 
between India and China should and can 
be resol ved peacefully through negotiations. 
They expressed the hope that the Kashmir 
dispute would be resolved in accordance 
with the wishes of the people óf Kashmir 
as pledged to them by India and Pakistan." 

Later, at his news conference in Dacca, 
Mr. Chou En-lai objected to the mixing 
up of the border dispute and the Kashmir 
question. But in the communique be had 
permitted himsell to agree with President 
Ayub Khan that it is India's “big nation 
chauvinistic attitude of imposing one's will 
on others" which stood in the way of a settle- 
ment ‘of either problem. There -was also 
an explicit warning to India thai “military 





- .-The Steel-Minister’s statement on 


Steel Decontrol is important from 


another angle in the sense that it 
elaborates Government policy on 


-controls as such. He said : 


“While a system of overall strate- 
gic controls is an integral part of a 
planned economy and while control 
must be used to protect the commu- 
nity in a situation of shortage, we 
have to ensure that controls.are not 
too detailed, that they do not bring 
rigidities and abuses in their wake, 


„апа, above all; do not become a 


vested interest continuing beyond 
the period in which they are econo- 
mically and socially necessary. It 
has, therefore, been the Govern- 
ment's declared intention to examiné 
how far and how best they could 
reduce the operations of detailed 
controls at various points." 

This statement indicates clearly 
that gradually the Government is 
likely to take steps to decontrol 
prices of certain other commodities 
instead of enforcing them rigorously. 
Traders and producers always abuse 
controls and the solution does not 
lie in removing them. The Соуегй- 
ment imposed controls in such a 
way -that anti-social elements were 
allowed free paly to fleece the con- 
sumers under various disguised 
forms. The steps towards decontrol 
will enable them to do it openly. 

—Anand Kumar 





preparation" could not resolve either 
problem; it could “only create new tensions 
and bring added burdens to the people.” 


Why Concession? 


In acknowledging the existence of a dis- 
pute over Kashmir and in upholding the 
principle of “the wishes of the people”, 
Mr. Chou En-lai certainly made a major 
concession to Pakistan, He was well aware 
that he was taking on one of the most obsti- 
nate Asian problems a stand opposite to 
the one adopted by the Soviet Government; 
and that it lent practically full support to 
Pakistan against India. 

The question which arises and whose 
answer should throw light on China's policy 
about Pakistan, is: why did he have to make 
this concession? The immediate Indian 
reaction is to look out for a Sino-Pakistani 
collusion to harm India. Sri La! Bahadur 
Shastri has already expressed in the Rajya 
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Sabha on February 20 a “lurking fear" 
that both Pakistan. and China, who had 
India as their “common enemy,” might 
“hatch up something” during the talks 
between Mr. Chou En-lai and President 
Ayub Khan. 


As long as there is a climate of hostilit 
between India and China it is, but natural’ 
for the Chinese Government to take 
vantage of our relations with Pakistan both 
to put pressure on us over the border dis- 
pute as well as to undermine our defensive 
and economic strength and our growing 
relations with the United States: 

Main Business ~ ` 

It may, however, be a mistake on. our 
part to over-emphasize the importance of 
the Chinese stand on Kashmir. Mr Chou 
En-la?s main business in Pakistan was -to 
wean that country away from the American 
fold, and the success or failure of his mission 
has to be measured by what he-was able to 
achieve. In his speeches іп Pakistan he 
repeatedly attacked the United States, and 
Stressed the importance of “independence” 
and “sovereignty” of Asian countries. His 
praise for Pakistan was limited to the area 
of independence its leaders had been able to 
secure from American tutelage. 


The Chinese Premier knew that -the 
Pakistan Government was heavily dependent 
"on American military and economic aid; 
he was also aware of the fact that the pre- 
‘sent regime in Pakistan was far from entren- 
ched in public support. But he deliberately 
fanned their present limited and basically 
Opportunistic opposition to certain aspects 
-of American policies. If Pakistani resent- 
ament of American arms aid to India was a 
handle he could profitably use to drive 
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a wedge between Pakistan and the United 
States, he had no moral scruples in doing so. 
"But he had his eyes fixed on the people of 
Pakistan; he praised their “struggle for in- 
, dependence”, their ‘opposition to imperia- 
lism”, their-efforts 'for *self-development."? 
He noticed the huge crowds which came out 
in both wings of Pakistan to welcome him; 
he was pleased to see Pakistani newspapers 
wax eloquent in praise of Сһіпа?ѕ revolu- 
tion and progres. Mr. Choü En-lai 
probably felt that the internal situation in 
Pakistan is far more fertile for revolutionary 
change than that in India -or Ceylon: 
A people denied the elementary democratic 
rights for a decade and a half could at any 
moment erupt in a political explosion. 
The Sino-Indian border dispute did not 
occupy much of Mr. Chou's and Mr Ayub’s 
time in Rawalpindi. Both of them pleaded 
for a “peaceful settlement" of the. border 
dispute; what Mr. Chou gained was a public 
certificate. from Pakistan that China had 
committed no aggression on India. Even 
if this did not mollify American opinion, 
he might have calculated it would 
have same effect on Asian-African minds. 
This would indicate that Mr. Chou, during 
his African tour, had come across solid 
layers of suspicion about China’s role in 


the border dispute with India. 
“Weaning Away 


Pakistan is America’s most important 
Asian ally, nextto Japan. If Chinasucceeds 
in weaning Pakistan away from the Ameri- 
can fold, it will undoubtedly be a major 
achiévement. It should be noted that 
Pakistani tour and the joint communique 
was prominently displayed in newspapers 
in Japan, the Philippines and Thailand, 
all allies of the United States. Obviously . 
Mr. Chou did some hard bargaining with 
Mr. Ayub about the extent to which 
Pakistan could loosen its ties with America. 
Just now he has not succeeded very much. 

It was Mr. Chou who gave the first 
round of concessions, with the hope that 
‘these would eventually reap a good harvest. 
The joint communique made no mention 
of peaceful co-existence, nor of the impor- 
tance of national sovercignty; in fact, it 
was a handsome victory for President Ayub. 

But what Мт. Chou could not gain in the 
joint communique, he more than made up 
in formal speeches and with laudatory arti- 
cles abcut China in the Pakistan press. 

His reference to Pakistan’s membership 
of Seato has to be carefully examined. 
He maintained that Seato and Cento were 
aggressive alliances sponsored by the 
United States. But he did a bit оғ. tight-rope 
walking, He said he had been assured 
that Pakistan's membership "was entirely 
“defensive,” and he accepted that explana- 
tion on its face value. Mr. Chou, in making 
that statement, was no more than stating a 
fact. Pakistan has never displayed much 
enthusiasm about the anti-China aspect of 
Scato. Its relationship with «the USSR 
too, has improved in recent months. р 

: Some of Mr Chov's significant actitivies 
in Pakistan was only sketchily reported in 
our newspapers. His important interview 
with the Associated Press of Pakistan found . 
its slender way into our newspapers with à 
Tokyo dateline. Mr Chou’s interview with 
a team of Japanese newsmen in Colombo 
was, again, scantily reported. 

А careful analvsis of these interviews 
would suggest that a major part of Мг. 
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Chov’s mission to Pakistan seemed to be 
to try to straighten out relations with the ." 
United States. He told an American corres- 
pondent at Dacca that if the US agreed: 
in principle Ао hand over Formosa to 
the Peking regime and ‘withdrew troops 
from the island-and the Seventh Fleet frcm 
the Formosa Straits, China. would be ready 
to settle all outstanding differences. He 
also gave an indirect assurance that China 


-would not start a conflict with America. 


On the question of a plebiscite in Formosa, / 
Mr. Chou was on solid legal ground; both 
the Communist and the Kucmintang re- 
gimes regard Formosa as part of China, 
a fact which was accepted long аро by the 


-war-time Allies.in their Cairo Declaration. 
. There was no dispute on this-fundamental 


question, and, hence, Formosa in Feking's. 
eyes could not be equated with Kashmir. 


‘Building Image 


\ Й ; 
. The Chinesé Prime Minister wentóut of 
his way to try to build the image ofa peace- 
ful, co-operative Chinese Pecples Republic, 
ready to co-exist with all countries provided 
its basic rights are ackncwledged ard it is 
treated with equality. In so far as he could 
use Pakistan to help build this image; he 
was quite willing to cultivate its friendship. 
His eyes, however, were fixed far beyond. 
the frontiers ‘of Pakistan—to ‘the United 
States, to Japan and to India. ‘The French 
Government had given Peking an important 
break; it was now his endeavour to win the 


am 


affection of Japan and Pakistan. 


3 рү: 

Of allthe Indian newspaper comments on 
Mr. Chou's Pakistan tour perhaps the most 
euphoric was that of a left-wing daily. It 
described Mr. Chou En-lai as an “oppore 
tunist stopgap”, who “counts for practi- 
cally nothing in his country”; his Pakistan 
visit was dismissed as a “flourish ‘and 
nothing more." 

This is Nelson turing his blind eye. 
—Chanakya Sen 
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Bhubaneswar and the Budget 


INCE the Bhubaneswar session. 


of the Congress, there has been 
considerable discussion in the press 
and the public, as to what precisely 
“Democratic Socialism", as con- 
ceived by the Congress really implied. 

The question is indeed very much 
relevant and pertinent in-the context 
of the prevailing socio-economic 
conditions in the country. People 
have been seeking a correct answer 
to their acute day to day problems 
in the Text of the Bhubaneswar 
resolution itself. It is also not with- 
out significance that the Congress 
should try to make a clear-cut policy 
pronouncement on such an outstand- 
ing question at this particular junc- 
ture; the purpose being to set at rest 
all doubts and apprehensions about 
our objectives and policies, and re- 
affirm our faith in socialist objective. 

Notwithstanding this, it will be, 
I believe, admitted, that people by 
and large still remain highly sceptical 
about our affirmation and about our 
capacity to bring about socialism. 
Because, there is hardly anything in 
our Resolution that should strike as 
fresh ог signify and advance along 
some new and desirable directions. 


Jaipur 1964 


Fourteen years ago, in December 
1948, at Jaipur Congress session, we 
had unanimously adopted the Report 
of the Economic Programme 
Committee, with unreserved approval 
of the Congress Working Committee. 
This Economic Programme Commi- 
мее had been constituted by the 
Working . Committee under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister. 
The recomméndations of that 
Committee went very much beyond 
the limíted scope of the Bhubaneswar 
Resolution. 

According to the .Recommenda- 
lions of the Economic Programme 
Committee, the taking over of the 
key industries was to commence in 
1953, and.banking and insurance 
were to be immediately nationalised, 

At Bhubaneswar, various amend- 
ments pressing the Congress to make 
additional commitments were all 
rejected. It was reported that the 


Maxon 14, 1964 


senior Congress leaders after care- 
fully scrutinizing the countrywide 
reactions to the Jaipur Resolution 
of the AICC, had come to the con- 
clusion that “it would not be wise to 
spell out the -Party’s objectives in 
any great detail at this stage". 

“А more appropriate opportunity", 
in their opinion, “will be when the 


Congress will frame its manifesto. 


for the General Elections.” 


T'üblic Eagerness 


Those who really thought along 
these lines, in my opinion, did not 
make a correct appraisal of public 
opinion. The public is eager to know 
in which direction we intend to lead 
the country. 

Significantly enough, the General 
Secretary’s Report defined the in- 
tentions of the Congress quite 
differently. It stated: “There was a 
growing distortion of the image of 
socialism to which the 
Congress was wedded. Not much 
headway could be made. Therefore, 
we had to define the party’s objective 
and put it before the people in more 
precise and practical terms.” . 

On behalf of those who stead- 
fastly stuck to ‘the original draft, 
it was stated that the Congress 
approach to ‘socialism’ was mainly 
pragmatic and therefore it was’ not 
safe to go beyond certain limits. 
It was, therefore, inevitable that the 
Resolution should be left vague even 
on some of the most vital issues, 

But to this, the public reaction 
was unmistakably adverse. As Shri 
Sampurnanand observed: “There was 


` talk about ‘Socialism’ or ‘Democratic 


Socialism’ but so far we have failed 
to explain what socialism is. Even 
the Bhubaneswar Congress session 
could not do it.” 

Sri Jaiprakash-Narain also stated: 
“The Bhubaneswar resolution of the 
Congress on ‘Democratic Socialism’ 
did not contain even an indication 
of how the changes would be brought 
about in the rural areas.’ 

Having failed to get a clear ех- 
position of our policy from our 
Bhubaneswar Resolution, people 
sought to judge us from our past 
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performances, and began to eagerly 
await the new Budget proposals. 
expecting, quite understandably, that 
it would reflect the Bhubaneswar 
spirit. If we sought shelter behind our 
‘pragmatic’ approach, people too 
applied the same logic in judging our 
intentions, and capacity to bring 
about a revolutionary change in the 
society. 

Today we are passing through a 
socio-economic crisis. First the 
prices are rising with enormous ra- 
pidity, and in the words of Sri G.L. 
Nanda, “during the last 15 months 
there had been an increase of more 
than eight per cent in the wholesale 
prices." 


Price Rise 


The wholesale price indices rose 
from 126.5 on June 26, 1963 to 136.8 
on January 27, 1964. 

It is significant that while in the 
wholesale prices the rise was 10.3 
per cent, the consumers' price indices 
showed a rise of only four per cent, 


because of extremely defective 
system of compiling these 
statistics. 


Secondly, disparities of incomes 
have also been constantly growing, 
and monopolistic groups are thriv- 
ing at the cost of the rest of the popu- 
lation. According to one estimate, 
one of the biggest industrial houses, 
had over Rs. 49 crores worth of fixed 
capital assets on the eve of planning, 
that is, in 1950; on very conservative 
estimates, its assets grew to over Rs. 
"88 crores by 1955, and almost to Rs. 
208 crores by 1959. This constituted 
an average rate of growth of 15 per 
cent during the first period, 34 per 
cent during the later phase. These 
tates of growth should be compared 


‚ to the corresponding rate of growth 


-in the entire corporate sector, which 
“came to nine per cent and 13 per cent 
respectively. There are instances, 
where some other industrial 
houses have grown even at faster 
rates. 

Concentration of economic power 
has been both general and specific. 
Concentration of urban incomes has 
been much greater than rural 


incomes. Їп the private ^ cor- 
porate sector there is a high degree 
Of concentration in the form of 
shares of joint stock companies. 

This concentration has been 
possible by means of tax evasion, 
which according to Kaldor's esti- 
mates had been 100 per cent; black * 
marketing and smuggling and many 
other anti-social practices. That 
numerically smaller sections’ should 
concentrate in their hands enormous 
economic power. is indeed risky for 
our democratic set-up. 

Minority control'is patent in all 
spheres. In 1960-61, only 1.6 per 
cent of the total number of com- 
panies owned 53 per cent of the total 
paid-up ,capital. Interlocking of 
Directorships of banks and non- 
governmental private industrial 
undertakings are also responsible for 
concentration. The aggregate share 
of 15 top banks, having the deposits 
of Rs. 25 crores and over, in the total 
deposits of 363. Indian joint stock 
banks during 1959 was 78 per cent. 


Licensing Policy 
The Licensing policy also works 


in favour of those who are already iif. 


the fiéld, and have concentration of 
economic power and resources; 
and .there have been numerous 
cases where the Government has 
given preference to those who are 
already in the field to those who 
with meagre capital desire to esta- 
blish themselves.: Most of the big 
loans from ТЕС, National Industrial 
Development Corporation, Life In- 
surance Corporation and Invest- 
ment Corporation are granted to 
Big Business on the plea that théy can 
give good return on the capital, and 
that with them public loans are more 
secure. LN 


According to one estimate, nearly 
75 per cent of the total invested 
capital is still under the ownership of 
private individuals and only 25 per 
cent in the corporate sector. The 
share of the public sector in.genera- 
ting national income is only about 
10.3 per cent. - 4 

Now, it^ js pertinent to ask, 
whether our economic and -fiscal 
policies, represented by the new 
Budget proposals, are designed with 
a view to divert the flow of wealth 
into new channels, and to stop con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands; 
or, whether they seek to dilute even 
some of the erstwhile policies that 


* similar 


were formulated to discourage mono- 
polistic tendencies. 

It is not enough to say that by 
means of enhanced Estate Duty 
Gift Tax, Expenditure Tax and other 
taxation measures, the 
Government attempts at mopping up 
the accumulated wealth.- It is 
good-to mop up the concentrated 
wealth, so far as it goes. 

, But this policy might be likened 
to the саи treatment-given to a 
sick person who acquired too much 


fat and extra weight because of con- . 


stant over-feeding. The main attempt 
should be to stop over-feeding. Suit- 
able social and legal machinery 
should be devised so that the flow 
of wealth, should be even,.the distri- 
: bution shculd be proper, just and in 
accordaríce with social requirements. 
In the Budget proposals no such 
effort appears to be made. 

The Finance Minister is too much 
worried about providing incentives 
to the industry. The Mid-term Ap- 
praisal of the Third Plan revealed 
that our failure was,largely in the 
agriculture! sector. What incentive 
have we provided in that sector? 
The Ешалсе Ministry's Economic 
Survey ;enumerated the following 
steps : 

v (i) Minor irrigation and soil con- 


servetion programmes are to: 


be stepped up. 


- (ii) Central assistance to States ` 


has been increased. 
(iii) Package Programme should 
be extended. 
(iv) Agricultural Production 
Board is to bé appointed. 
The industrial sector, on the other 
hand, gave encouraging response, and 
by and large it made better progress. 
But, while agriculture receives not 
much assistance, the industrial sector 
gets many concessions : 

(1) Thirty-five million dollar loan 
from the IBRD to private- 
sector coal. 

: оу Fifteen рег cent duty reduc- 
tion on coal 

(3) Development rebate raised 
from 20 per cent to 35 per- 
cent., 

(4) Sixteen comfinoditiey made 
free from the controls. While 
no duty reduction has been 
alowed on .Kerosene, tea 
etc., the import of such 


goods as electrical equip-- old ruts, 


ment has been granted on 
the most liberal terms. 
(5) The commercial banks al- 


lowed concessions, "The 
expansion of credit to the 
private sector for pro- 
ducttion purposes was 
facilitated by a modification 
at the end of October in the 
Reserve Bank's policy in 
respect of lending to the 
commercial banks. Asa re- 
sult, the private sector has 
been assisted with an addi- 
tional Rs. 181 crores. 
(6) Now foreign capital also is 
allowed to be invested in the 
А ‘form of equity capital. It 
is obvious that this capital 
will enjoy full controlling 
power, unless the Govern- 
ment decided to curb thé 
same. 

(7) New incentives are given to 
the corporate sector, which 
already is exercising its in- 
fluence ánd enormous power 
over our economy. 

In the course of the Budget debate 

Sri Masani quoted the Father of 
the Nation, who applied one test to : 
all programmes and policies, namely 
whether they were really likely to 
promote the well-being of the com- 
mon man of India, who is extremely 
poor. —Kashme  Debaya?— who 
‚ is our deity whom we seek to wor- 
ship? . 

Do the Budget proposals give any 

sense of joy or even relief to the com- 
mon man? I do not grudge jubila- 
_tion to the vested classes, but does 
it bring jubilation to other classes 
of the society too? If it gives no 
such sensation to the common man. 
of India, how- could it be called a 
socialistic budget? If the direction 
of our economy is not altered, how 
could we believe that the ‘Post- 
Bhubaneswar Budget" was designed 
after the socialistic pattern? 

The people have been waiting and 
watching to know the direction of 
the wind. Ifthe Bhubanewar Reso- 
lution on “Democratic Socialism” 
does not properly specify and crys- 
stallise. our ideas and aims, and if 
our ‘“Post-Bhubaneswar Budget” 
fails to point the new direction, 
what a shock it will give to ‘the 
common man! 

Let us appreciate the urgency of 
the situation. ^ Let us do something 
tangible. Let. us come out of the 
and let us give a clear 
exposition in theory as well as in 
practice about what we really mean 
by "Democratic Socialism.” 
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© “AJ My Sons” 


+ i 
Here is the inspiring story of a brave mother of Italy, Elvira Pajetta, whose 
life was one unrelenting saga оў, struggle for a better world. Two of her sons, 
Giancarlo and Giuliano are national leaders of the Italian Communist Party, while 


her third son, Gaspare, died fighting as a partisan in the Italian 


Resistance 


in 1944, It maybe recalled that Giancarlo Pajetta visited India іп-1961 when he 

Z attended the Congress of the Communist Party of india at Vijayawada, conveying 
frater nal greetings from the Italian Communist Party. 

Elvira died last year. This piece, written in her memory by Silvio Micheli, was- 

published in the Italian weekly, Vie Nouve, No. 38, 1963. 


WHEN I open her “diary of engagements” 

and look at the entries made in 
different coloured inks which make the pages 
even now living and true, my mind goes 
back to Pelaja Nilovna, the heroine of 
Gorki's Mother. s 

*You all, my dears, allof уди, my 
children: face the world without fear, 
without doubts. Our children are go- 
ing out in search of the truth. Without 
thought of self they are looking for a way 
which will be the right road for all. They 
have sacrificed themselves for you , for your 
children. They look for the new sun, for 
happier days. They want justice, they want 
welfare of all, to change this way of life 
to liberate mankind, to make them rise 
again as I have risen.” 

Thus spoke Pelaja Nilovna, Pavel’s mo- 
ther who, having lived for long in a way re- 
sigued to her fate, felt rising within her, after 
her son's conviction, the yearning for a free 
existence: after which, she would fight for 
the same till the last sacrifice. 

,. One is a story written on the mirror of 
life; the other, with Elvira Pajetta, a life 
inscribed on the crystal of history. In 
the pages of the first, figures a mother who 
emerges with all her love from the humanistic 
and political lessons of her son; in the other, 
a mother who is a living and constant 
example of civic virtues which, transfused in 
her sons, contribute to the education of 
an entire generation in courage, sacrifice and 
struggle. \ VETE 

_ Let us superimpose the two following 
impressions on the above image and ' we 
shall get a picture of a unique personality. 

. “If my sons were to grow up believing 
in things that I and my husband had no 
respect for, I would have felt a deep anguish. 
I have been always very happy with my 
sons. Even when it was a heartache with- 
out relief to leave one son in prison and the 
other who knows where.,” Elvira Pajetta 
used to say. n 

Again, “Don't think of me as a heroic 
mother, a mother with medals: eloquence 
has never been used in our house. I am 
only a mother who knew it as her duty to 
let her sons choose their own ideals and 
their actions. However, like any mother 
I have suffered when there were things to 
suffer from, and I have been afraid too, 
after. For my sons I have never had any 
dreams: only thatsthey have the chance to 
be themselves. I can say today that this 
satisfaction they have given me. Even if 
I have paid for this a too too high price.” 
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АТ the age of 20, in 1907, Elvira Berrini, 
took her teacher's diploma from thej 
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Domenico Berti Institute in Turin. She could 
have taken a teacher’s job in Turin city where 
her family lived, but she preferred to go to 
a small village called Taino near lake 
Maggiore. She loved teaching, as she loved 
the little children whom she trained to be 
independent and sober. This would not 
have been possible in the city. 

In 1910, she married the lawyer Carlo 
Pajetta, a bank official. She could afford 


now to give up teaching and became fully ' 


a middle class house-wife; she preferred 
instead to continue to teach in a school in 
Borgo San Paolo, in Turin. 

The first born son, Giancarlo, at the age 
of 15, in 1926, was expelled from all schools 
in the kingdom and prevented from taking 
his *Lycee" diploma because at the Gym- 
nastics examination he had refused to give 
the Fascist salute. The following year, 
having been entrusted by the Young 
Communist League, (which he had joined 
in 1925 at the age of 14) to organise 
underground groups, Giancarlo was 
arrested and sentenced by the Special 
Tribunal to.two years imprisonment. 


In this context Elvira Pajetta has said, 
“It may sound strange, but I have never sat 
in judgement over, my son's activities. 
They were not wild. The ideas in their 
heads had in part been put there by mie and 
my husband. We had been anti-fascists 
from the beginning." 

*[ felt a great sense of injustice from this 
incident and I did my best to nurture the 
ideas of my son.” It was 1926: the long, 
cruel and terrible experiences of all mothers 
of Communists had begun for her. 


Soon, after she had done 20 years of 
teaching, the Fascist regime took her job 
away from her “ог having refused to col- 
lahorate with the Police in the eradication of 
criminal activities": in other words, for 
having refused to betray her sons as well 
as others. The others were workers and 
intellectuals of Borgo San Paolo who used 
to pass under the windows of her- house in 
Via Villafranca after working hours; for 
days, months, years afterwards if they saw 
a light in the window it signified that Elvira 
Pajetta was still awake, pacing up and down 
her room with muffled sighs. 
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AT the end of 1929 Giancarlo came out 

of prison. Soon after he migrated to 
France and later to the Soviet Union. 
Elvira Pajetta had time only to embrace 
him once. 

Next year, at the beginning of 1931, 
it was the second son, Giuliano, who had to 
flce to escape persecution. He had just 


turned 16. Gaspare, the youngest, was now 
only 5 years old. 

[n 1933, having re-entered ltaly at tho 
behest of the party, Giancarlo was arrested 
and condemned by the Special Tribunal 
to 21 years’ imprisonment. It was made 
specially difficult for Elvira to see her son, 
although interviews are allowed even to 
ordinary criminals including those under- 
going life sentence. It was a very heavy 
cross for her to bear. To see Giuliano she 
needed a passport. “I , a teacher removed 
from her job,,had now to implore the police 
chiefs and undergo the humiliation of long 
waits in the dark ante-rooms of the police 
stations and magistrates". courts”. 

Once the Ovra chief tried to extract some 
information. “It is futile to make insinua- 
tions; I know all the Communists of Turin 
and you know that] know. But I have not 
come here to talk on that subject.” 

When she finally succeeded in reaching 
France, she had time only to embrace Giu- 
liano for a brief moment at the Gare d'Orsa) 
(railway station) in Paris; she was entraining 
for Spain to fight the fascists of Franco, 
Mussolini and Hitler shoulder to shoulder 
with the revolutionary soldiers for the 
freedom of the Spanish people. He 
was soon to be wounded but nobody brought 
this news to the mother who would not see 
this son again for another 10 long years 
after his return from the deadly Mauthauser 
camp of Hitler. 

Subsequently, when on September 8 
1943 Giancarlo came out of prison on the 
fall of Mussolini, he had barely time tc 
give his mother a kiss before going off tc 
the mountains as a partisan fighter. He 
had not been with his mother since 1927 
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AFTER the first big Allied bombing o! 

Turin, the Pajetta family alcrg witl 
son Gaspare went to the village of Rcmag 
nano-Sesia to live with Elvira’s sister 
Signora Amalia, Balccni. 

And now Gaspare, barely 17 years old 
went off to join the partisan group led b» 
Moscatelli.: Elvira started organising th» 
women of the village into defence groups fo 
the Resistance (North Italy was now unde 
the second Fascist regime and under Germai 
occupdtion). She often met the partisax 
leadei Moscatelli. “I beg you to rememter 
Cino, how impulsive my boy is", she wculs 
say to Moscatelli like any mother would 

Of three sons, Gaspare was the only on 
who had grown up Бу her side 
And he was destined to die soo; 
incourseof a heroic action in the parti 
san battle of Megolo in the Ossola Valley 
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The leader of the partisan group, certain _ 


Beltrami, had ordered evacuation. Gaspare 
and Carletti decided to man their machine- 
gun until the last round had been fired. It 
was February 13, 1944. “As longas I knew 
him to be still alive, my burden felt light; 
now that Gaspare is no more ‘what in the 
world can I do?” 

The flood of tears that she had kept in 
check for 20 years now burst its bonds. “I 
am a mother who has believed in doing her 
duty, leaving to the sons the choice of their 
ideals and their activities. One cannot weep 
for actions that one has wished for?’ 


But the blow was a severe one even if the 
heart was so big and strong. “Don’t write 
to me that Т ат а heroic mother. It would 
have been foolish to pretend to live like all 
the others. Ihave always realised this truth 


and always tried to model my conduct . 


accordingly. It is only now, since the begin- 
ning of my illness, that I cry so often. I 
have told my Gian: Did I have to have this 
too, an illness with tears?” 


D 
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BUT the Italian people came to know 

Elvira Pajetta only after the liberation, 
as a most active member of the municipal 
committee, as a fervid propagandist for the 
Party, as an educationist, as a fighter for the 
emancipation of women: as a happy 
mother, with confidence and faith in the 
future: as a woman of uncommon intellec- 
tual powers. “I have done something for 
the Party, specially immediately after the 
war: but it was out of my anxiety to explain, 


to make others understand. I hate violence, 
I am against all bombs, I fear them,” she 
used to say. 

On March 23, 1957, she reminded friends 
who were celebrating her seventieth birth- 
day: “I have never uttered my words of hate, 
of acrimony or of- bitterness: I have always 
had faith. Above all things I have spoken 
most willingly of peace. To "those who 
disagree and nod their heads in disagree- 
ment, I repeat: remember the reasons for 
which we became Communists. These 
reasons are even today extremely valid. 
Never as today have we had a greater need 
of a strong and big Communist Party." 


Three years ago (in 1960) she wished to 


exhume the remains of her son Gaspare ` 


from the little grass-covered cemetery at 
Megolo, near the spot where he was killed. 
She was accompanied by her husband and 
Cino Моѕгаѓіећі, the erstwhile partisan 
léader. 

And the following is what the last-named 
narrated later: “I was busy with the bronze 
models (for valour) and the memorial stones 
for Gaspare and Carlette. I helped her to 
dig out the casket and to open it. Later she 
wanted to do everything herself. Picked 
up the bones and cleaned them tenderly one 
by one. She took the skull and held it against 
her breast Lke a baby. The skull had a big 
hole in front, like a third eye. We were 
struck with grief, but she remained calm and, 
did everything with great tenderness. She 
said to her husband—we shall also come to 
this spot, won't we, Carlo ? Her husband 
nodded his head?” 


Only too.true. The very next year Elvira 


. ie © НИ 
was there again, for the burial of her hus- 
band who had been ill a longtime. From 
then on every summer Elvira would spend 
some months travelling between Romang- 
nano, Megolo and Varallo. 


A few days before her sudden death she 
was with us at Varallo. The partisans had 
offered her flowers. A lot of them had 
turned up, having known that she was to 
come. Elvira requested them to sing her 
favourite song, Snowy Peaks, which runs— 


don’t cry any more, mamma 

for your son fallen in battle 

in the mountains unknown - > 
another hero has arisen... .? 


NOW even she rests alongside her son 
and husband in thc little green cemetery 
of Megolo. “We have suffered much, but 
I am certain that at least they—the grand 
children—will have a happier life.” 


Pelaja Nilovna Vlasov too had seen, 
through the edges of her martyred existence, 
albeit through the fire of another type of 
objective, the light that had penetrated her 
misery: *The sons are going ahead all over 
the world. I understand that the sons of 
the whole world are going towards the same 
objective, They all want better hearts, 
more honest intellects, they all march against 
evil, all march for the fight for justice....” 


She was.a woman proud to proclaim: 
“I am the mother of Pavel Vlasov.” 
In Elvira, a proud generation can pro- 


claim: * We are the children of Elvira 
_Pajetta.” 
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China Bursts at Seams 


of the Chinese invasion of 1962 centred 
mainly round the dismal show of the 
Indian Army and of her diplomacy. In 
the months following, serious attempts 
were made to mend these battered fences. 
But no such comparable discussion far 
less action is forthcoming in a similar, if 
‚по more important , field relating to the 
study and understanding of China. 
has hardly been any attempt at a deeper 
level to analyse and understand the genesis 
of the Chinese Communist movement, the 
compulsions of its domestic policies and 
its stance in international "affairs. Dis- 
cussions that have taken place on the 
subject have been of a very casual nature. 
This has not only resulted in the criminal 
neglect of a field of study vital for India, but 
has meant leaving the field open to certain 
type of experts who have been misleading 
world opinion on India. This, if nothing 
else, has made a systematic aud miethodical 
study of China more imperative. 


Dispassionate Study 


Few would therefore, disagree with the 
basic suggestion made by Chanakya Sen's 
article, “India must know China Better” 
(Mainstream February 15), that there is 


Ter heart searching in India in the wake 


need in this country for institutes of area-~ 
studies where a “dispassionate” study of 


international affairs is conducted. We 
must quickly get rid of “myths” about 
China and for that matter about other 
countries. ў 

- But the author instead of arguing out 
on merits the case for specialised study of 
China merely bases himself'on the half- 
baked ideas of a British analyst (and no ex- 
pert) Dr. Roderick Macfarquhar. Chanakya 
Sen introduces MacFarquhar as a great 
scholar on China with knowledge of Chinese 
language and first-hand knowledge of condi- 
tions in China which he visited. His special 
claim to attention, besides these, is his early 
Indian background and his youth which 
according to the author is typical of “the 
attitude of the young European intellectuals 
to Communist China", 

But the samples of his expertise given by 
Sen do not help establish MacFarquhar 
as an undoubted expert on China and there- 
fore considerably weakens his case for spe- 

. eialised study of China. Some of the 
‘opinions expressed by MacFarquhar on 
history and political developments in China 
are pedestrian. His views an Chinese 
action in Aksai Chin.and NEFA and the 
failure of Indian diplomacy as against 
Chinese are positively anti-Indian.. There 
is no freshness despite his youth and he 
merely echoes opinions which have been 
expressed earlier by the so-called “China 
hands” and old timers like Bertrand Russell. 

MacFarquhar is quite right in suggesting 
thai we must get rid of the myths about 
China. The trouble, however, is that he 
wishes us to be selective in exploding myths. 
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Myth about Expert 


When he suggests that Chinese expansionism 
is also a myth, one cannot fail to be sur- 
prised. It seems historically wrong to 
assert, —as he does— that. China was 
expansionist only under ‘foreign’? dynasties. 
In the first place, these foreign dynasties 
such as the Mongols and the Manchus— 
who adopted Chinese names Yuan 
and Ching respectively—became Chinese 
much in the same sense (and perhaps more) 
in which the Khiljis and the Mughals be- 
came Indian. To take cover behind the 


screen of their foreign origin is to adopt . 


an unhistorical approach. 

“But surely, all students of China would 
agree that the Ming was a genuinely Chinese 
dynasty. It is, of course true that during 
the later part of the Ming rule, the Chinese 
Empire contracted but that is à common 
denominator of all dynasties during their de- 
cline; witness the fate of the Maurya Empire 
after the death of Ashoka and the Mughal 
Empire after the death of Aurangzeb. 

Whatis however, important is the period 
of the greatest splendour of Ming rule. 
Here history seems to support the Indian 
“myth” of Chinese expansionism. Thus 


. Emperor Hung Wu (1368-98) extended his 


Empire to what is now called South Man- 
churia; 1 
Manchuria was, for a time to a greater or 
less extent, within the Chinese domains. 
Korea and Ryukyu Islands were forced to 
recognise Hung Wu’s suzerainty and em- 
bassies were received from Burma and Nepal. 
Hung Wu also carried the war into Mongo- 
Ма and twice his armies reached the Mongol 
capital, Karakorum. It was only when they 
reached Samarkand, that Chinese emissaries 
were arrested by Tamerlane and Chinese 


advance halted. Е - 


Hung Wu's son, Yung Lo (1403-24) 
taking advantage of Annam’s internal 
dissensions occupied much of the land and 
divided it into Chinese administrative dis- 
tricts. 
Upper Burma whose petty chiefs acquiesced 
more or less in Chinese authority. Yung Lo 


Sent several naval expeditions to Cochin . 


China, Java, Sumatra, Cambodia, India and 
Ceylon. In Ceylon, a ruler who treated a 
Chinese envoy with contumely was taken 
prisoner and transported to China. 

These are hard facts of history and more 
can be cited involving China’s relations 
with Burma, Tibet and Korea, But then 
MacFarquhar could always plead that the 
Ching was not a Chinese but Manchurian 
dynasty, although it ruled China from 1644 
to 1911, and this foreign ancestory does not 
prevent the present rulers of China from 
ruling Manchuria and asserting their nation 
па! claims here even against a fraternal 
Communist country. : 

In fact, MacEarquhar would have been 
on firm grounds if he had suggested that 


despite Chinese desire to expand in the past, ` 


they could not accomplish their aims except 
for very brief periods, that is, under the rule 


under his successors, most of 


He also extended his authority to: 


of very few vigorous Emperors. In fact a 
broad historical perspective would suggest 
that already during the Cho’in and Han 
dynasties, China had reached the outer- 
most limits of expansion possible under the 
conditions of the pre-modern technology 
much in the same way as had happened 
during the rule of the Mauryan Emperors. 

But whereas the Indian rulers with the 
possible exception of Kushans and Tughlaks 
never cast covetous eyes on others’ terri- 
tories, the Chinese were always anxious to 
control others. It was for this reason and 
not lack of expansionism tbat the additions 
to the Empire were for the most part tem- 
porary in nature. During,the rise of a new 
dynasty, peripheries were also brought 
under the control of the Empire, but they 
tended to become independent under weak 
rulers. 

It is for this reason that the catch-idea 
“restoration”? does not succinctly sum up 
the aims of Chinese policy, as MacFarquhar 
tries to prove. The pertinent question 
which MacFarquhar left unanswered was: 
restoration of what? 15 it the restoration 
of Chinese territory at the time of China’s 
greatest “glory”? If as MacFarquhar 
seems to suggest, they want to recover the 
territories in the period of glory, then other 
countries cannot regard the implications of 
this glory as binding on themselves. For 
the period of Chinese glory must neces- 
sarily be the period of others’ humiliation. 
Empires in the past expanded when their 
neighbours were relatively weak. 


Dangerous Plea 


To accept the validity of such attractive 
catchwords as "restoration", is a highly 
dangerous course, for then one may have to 
accept the legitimacy of Chinese claims on 
Annam, Korea, Burma, Vietnam and Nepal. 
Arguing then, Japan could very well lay 
claims on Maechuria India on a large 
part of South-east Asia, and Italy on 
Britain. The excuses for war and aggres- 
sion would then be endlessly multiplied. 

MacFarquhar’s attempt (о understand 
the Chinese position on Aksai Chin is an 
extension of this very line of thinking. 
Assuming that Chinese aim was restoration, 
then they should have been satisfied with 
the status of suzerainty over Tibet. To 
change the term suzerainty into sovereignty 
allied with our acquiescence, goes far beyond 
the scope of “restoration.” 

It is entirely possible as MacFarquhar 
asserts that the Chinese genuinely believed 
Aksai Chin area to be part of China. But 
a historian as distinct from a commentator, 
recognising the importance of feeling to 
the concept of nationalism, cannot ignore 
legal niceties. It is precisely when two 
-nations feel equally strongly that а certain 
area is part of their territory that it becomes 
necessary to examine the history of the 
case. i 

This is precisely what the meeting of the 
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leadership is well knit and that 


Officials of the two countries was intended to 
accomplish. What MacFarquhar fails to 
recognise is that the Chinese use of force 
was the direct result of the failure of the 
Chinese to present а convincing case on 
Aksai Chin at the Official meeting." When 
they realised that they had little historical 
claim to an area which they considered vital 
to their national interests, they could not 
but take their stand on the dubious concept 
of “actual control?, which howsoever valid 
in power-politics, has hardly anything in 
common with fairness and Justice. 

In fact it was only when the Chinese 
realised that their case was weak—as any 
objective scholar would recognise, it is*— 
that they emphasised the fact of superior 
powèt- Nobody would be deceived by 
MacFarquhar's argument that China did - 
not come to Aksai Chin “to steal Indian 


“territory.” 


To argue that the Indian case rests more 
on the Chinese invasion than on the legalities 
of old treaties is to undermine the vatidity of 
Indian cldims. How can anybody with 
any sense of history ignore that the Treaties 
of 1683-and 1842 clearly established Indian 
claims to Aksai Chin? Nor was this loss 
to Tibet the result of British imperialism in 
India. To regard the Treaty of 1842 as 
a British-imposed treaty is to distort Indian 
history. It is to ignore the fundamental 
fact that in 1842 British power in India had 


not yet extended to the Panjab and Kash- - 


mir, and if anything, the British in India 
were at that time afraid of the power of the 
Sikhs and tried to contain it north of the 
Sutlej rather than to help it expand. 

In the face these historical facts, it seems 
rather surprising how anybody can assert, 
asthe Chinese do—and Mac Farquhar seems, 
to accept— that in laying claims to Aksai 
Chin, Índia is trying to reap the fruit of 
British aggression. Had India’s case been 
weak and had the Chinese leaders genuinely 
believed that the territory was theirs, they 
would háve had no need to employ the 
method of deception as Premier Chou 
did in his meeting with Prime Minister 
Nebru. р . 

Current Scene 


So much for history. MacFarquhar’s views 
on the current political scene in China also 
lack depth and understanding. It is a 
commonplace to speculate that the Chinese 
Mao’s 
control and sway over the party is unques- 
tioned. Itis anybody’s guess whether there 
will be a struggle for leadership after Mao’s 
disappearance from the/ scene or whether 
that struggle will remain confined only to 
the top rank of the Chinese Communist 
Party. ^ . 

Jt is one of the merest of platitudes to 
say thát if Chou-En lai succeeds in the power 
struggle the Chinese.policy will be more 
fexible. During the past five years when 
the Chinese policy had become increasingly 
bellicose, there was-very little to distinguish 


` 


‚ between Chou En-lai and the so-called rigid 


section of the Chinese leadership. He 
was as unrelenting as any other in the Chinese 


See, for example, a book reviey by С.Е. 
Hudson on “Report of the officials of the 
Government of India and the People’s 
Republic of China on the Boundary Question, 
China Quarterly Vol. П No. 8 (Oct.—Dec., 
1961) PP. 217-221. 
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leadership in the one-track pursuit ofChinese - 


domestic and global aims. It will 
be unhistorical to emphasise particularly 
in the Communist system the role of an in- 
dividual (however well-meaning) to the 
detririent of other and more relevant im- 
personal factors. , і 


Equally immature is the argument that 
the second rank of the Chinese Communist 
Party leadership- because of their lack of 
contact with the outside world would be 
more rigid. The fact that the Soviet leader- 
ship (including Khrushchev, Brezhnev, 
Polyansky, Podgorny and others) which is 
spearheading the liberalisation movement 
within the CPSU had little or no contact 
with foreign countries before 1953 should 
be a standing refutation of such arguments. 
Rakosi of Hungary for all his international 
background, was associated with , most 
repressive policies of his country, while 
the liberal elements in the Hungarian rising 
of 1956 consisted of those who: had never 
been abroad because many of them had just 
come out of their cradle when the Commu- 
nists seized power. - 


Besides, even if many of the “Chinese 
leaders (barring Chou En-lai, Chen Yi and 
Chu Teh) had no experience of foreign 
travel, they have kept track of developments 
‘taking place outside China. Many foreign 
scholars who have recently visited China 
have testified to the deep knowledge.of the 
Chinese leaders of the trénds outside. 
Too many conclusions need not, therefore, 
be drawn òn the impact of the home-bound 
or the ‘foreign-returned оп policies 
їп апу country including a Communist 
country. | - 


Chinese Diplomacy, 


"The view that China would not want to 
be drawn into war over border disputes has 
been advanced by many a commentator 
before MacFarquhar. MacFarquhar ‘has 
the additional distinction of hugging to this 
myth even after the massive Chinese aggre- 
ssion has itaken ' place. One need not 
claim to be an expert to speculate that 
China may not mount a second invasion. 
Modest doubt may be the-beacon of the 
wise but not so of these so-called 
experts. ' 

'"MacFarquhar gives his views on the 
superiority of Chinese diplomacy as against 
Indian. The succes$ of the Chinese dip- 
lomacy in Asian and African countries, 
according to him has been made possible 
by the Eumble approach, “without any sign 
of interference in their internal affairs" 
and “never trying to play the big brother". 
Whileitis correct upto a point, one need, 
in the interest of objectivity, to point out 
the limitations of Chinese policy ih the 
area. The failure of the Indian Army 
rather than any positive — ingrediant of 
Chinese policy, has worried the smaller 
neighbours of China to strike any policy 
away {тойу China. While the African 
tour of Chou has been a partial success, one 
need-not also overlook’ the rebuffs that 
waited’ the Chinese Premier in Sudan, 
Ethopia, UAR and even in Guinea which 
had been regarded as pro-Peking earlier. 

Outside the Afro-Asian world, the 
failure of Chinese diplomacy is writ large. 
Their break with the Soviet Union and iso- 
lation in-the Communist community should 
be a necessary corrective to these myth 
addicts. _ 


` 


As against this, MacFarquhar contrasts ^ 
the crudities of Indian diplomacy which 
failed miserably in Asia and Africa. He 
indiets India for her overbearing attitude 
which has cost her friendship all around. 


He does not explain why so successful а ~ 


diplomacy as that of China has failed to 
make any , impression on India. He finds 
it inconvenient also to answer why China 
die not seek the humble approach towards 
ndia. к; 


Internal Affairs 7 


Nor is it legitimate to suggest that China 
has made noattempt to interfere in the affairs 
of other countries. The call for the over- 
throw of Khrushchev has been made in 
violation of all norms of State relations. 
Similarly, persistent appeals have been made 
for the replacement of the Yugoslav leader- 
ship and the subversion of American leader- 
ship. s : 

It is а well-known, fact in India that as 
early as 1958 the Chinese, despite their 
friendly relations with India at that time, 
opposed the Amritsar Resolution of the 
Communist Party of India. They insisted 
that the "Indian big bougeoisie" would 


have to be overthrown. Open and unaba- ~ : 


shed appeal has been made against 
the ‘Dange Clique” in the CPI. Instan- 
ces need not be multiplied. 


MacFarquahar is, of course, on firm 
grounds when he suggests that China has 
begun, to undertake the study of Indian 
languages and culture in a big way. But 
here tao the trouble is that the study of 
Indian languages is not equivalent to a study 
of India. If despite all this study of India, 
Nehru can be called an “‘imperialist stooge” 
and *a mouthpiece of U.S. imperialism", 
one wonders whether such studies have any 
utility. А people who despite all their 
study of India and Pakistan can ignore the 
whole history of our national movement— 
as also of present-day reality—should' have 
rather done better without such study. To 


“cast aside Nehru who had a consistent anti- 


imperialist stand in favour of President 
Ayub and King Mahendra is, to say the least, 
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the worst form of expediency and makes а _ 


mockery of all the study in China on India 
and Pakistan. If despite all attention to 
Indian studies in China, the Chinese could 
mounta relentless military offensive against 
India, the argument for апу specialised 
study will not be augmented much. 
One need not despair with our own 
modest harvest—half a dozen Sinologists, 
on Sen's-admission. All we need is a 
little more confidence and self-respect. 


Chanakya Sen perseveres till the end to 
establish MacFarquhar аз an expert. 
To prove the need for devoted study of 
China, the author quotes MacEarqubar as 
saying that an American analyst of the 
Soviet press was able to prophesy Khrush- 
chev's ‘sudden’ ascendency as early аз 1954. 
One need not depend- on MacFarquhar as 
an American analyst for this piece of edi- 
fication. A recital of bare facts will show 
how Khrushchev was quite prominent in the 
Soviet Communist Party even before 1954. 
He was a full membef of the Polit-Bureau 
as early as 1938—a distinction he shared 
with such redoubtable figures of those 
days.as Stalin, Molotov, Mikoyan, Kagano- 
vich, Shrevnik and others. t 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Anees Chishti 


Beauty of Bharat Natyam 


» 
Pai 


P 


“Nt (dance drama) will teach dharma to 
those intent on dharma; -loye to those who 
desire its fulfilment; chastise those who are 
uncontrolled, help those who are disciplined 
in self-restraint; give courage to the cowardly; 
more effort to the heroic; enlightenment to 
the foolish; and in tellect to the wise. Those 
afflicted by sorrow be will taught self-control; 
those who desire riches will be made wealthy; 
and it will bring calm to restless minds.” 


—Brahma in Natya Veda 


WITH the resonance of these noble words 

ringing in my ears, I drove down 
to New Delhi’s chaotic Pataudi House to 
meet an eminent scholar of Indian dance. 


After an interesting discussion, I found that . 


I was enlightened. I was taught dharma; 
my tiny casket of intellect recorded invalu- 
able addition; and the coward in’ me was 
overpowered by courage. 

Bharat Natyam is, perhaps, the most 
effective of all dances for communication 
of emotions to the audience. It has its 
own glorious traditions maintaining a те- 
corded continuity of well over two thousand 
years. Natya Sastra of Bharat Muni is the 
most authentic treatise on our arts and con- 
tains a vivid explanation of all important 
aspects of this particular art form. Sila- 
patthikaram, a Tamil classic of eminence, 
describes the glory of Madhavi, a talented 
dancer, and provides the thread for knitting 
the chequered history of Bharat Natyam. 


|  Inearly days the dance was usually 
performed by the Devadasis, maintained 
by temples. Slowly the art crept into the 
princely courts and was obviously corrupted. 
But with the turn of the century it got access 


_. . to respectable families and now all sophisti- 
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cated fathers consider it a- proud accom- 
plishment for their daughters. 


Kumari Yamini Krishnamurti is one of 
the most illustrious performers’ of Bharat 
Natyam today. She comes from а very 
respectable family and is devoted to the art’ 
with purpose. She, like Madhavi of Si/a- 
patthikaram, is well-versed in the intricacies 
of the noble art and has a thorough know- 
ledge of our ancient texts. 


Unconventional Professor. 


Her father, M. Krishnamurti, has played 
the most vital role in her early rise to star- 
dom. Àn anconventional professor, he is 
alert in his spirits and never allows any 
absent-mindedness to creep into his tem- 
perament. Sri Krishnamurti іѕ,а philoso- 
pher by taste and a poet by instinct. He 
started writing poetry at a very early age 
and published his first anthology while only 
fifteen. A ч 

“Art”, according to him, “is an attempt 
to actualize the ideal.” He thus. deviates 
fundamentally from'the widely held con- 
ception of Sir Herbert Read and wants to 
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An Illumining Interview 


E . 
approach art through the vision of Aristotle 
who believed art to be nothing more than 
an imitation of the divine. 


Emphasizing the importance of dance as 
an art form he said, "Dance is the most 
intimate and total"expression of an indi- 
vidual seeking art expression”. And this 
totality and intimacy of the medium of dance 
seemed to be dearest to-his heart. He 
believed that Bharat Natyam occupied the 
‘most impertant place among Indian dances. 
“Jt js typical òf Indian art,” he said. More- 
‘over, no other form of dance was genuine 
in spirit, and genuineness went as 4 concomi- 
tant with all artistic activities. 


Faith in Classical 


~ “How much is the element of classicism 
in’ Bharat Natyam today?” 


This question set the ball rolling. The 
professor. was seen in his elements and ex- 
cerptsfrom Natya Sastra and AbhinayaDar- 
pan started flowing like heady wine. After 
a very serious study of Indian dance move- 
ment Sri Krishnamurti seemed convinced. 
that most of thé present day dances were not 
really classical. He wanted creativity in the 
absolute sense and exhorted to keep the grip 
over classicism tighter. 
faith in a world of dances which were truly 
Classical! 


The element of classicism has really to 
be preserved. But the scope for experi- 
mentation should not be narrowed. My 
anxiety over Sri Krishnamurti's over-em- 

„phasis on classicism was short-lived for he 
went on to argue that even under the most 
rigid classical traditions, there was always 
ample scope’ for experimentation. 


` -Ram Gopal was a pioneér male perfor- 
mer of Bharat Natyam. One simply won- 
‚ ders why this experiment was not carried 
out more extensively. Sri Krishnamurti 
thought that the tentacles of this glorious 
art form could be stretched sufficiently to 
reach wider planes. Participation of men 
in Bharat Natyam recitals would be a wel- 
come innovation. ы 
Mrinalini Sarabhai is one of our most 
disciplined experimenters. In addition to 
Alaripus and Varnams she introduced a 
novel element of datce drama in her Bharat 
Natyam performances. She made a scientific 
study of child psychology and exploited 
the medium of dance for giving vent to the 
child’s emotions at the time of his first 
realization of the power of his limbs. Her 
anxiety to depict the enchanting story of 
man through; facial expressions and body 
movements gave rise to that wonderful 
ballet now well known even in Europe, 
Manusya. lt was the story of the *'uni- 
versality of mankind'.and rightly Smt. 
Sarabhai turned towards that poet of human 
emotions—Subramania Bharati—for the 


accompanying songs, 


He expressed . 
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After the grand success of Manusya 
Mrinalini Sarabhai concentrated — solely 
on Sringara, the most vital of all rasas. 
In Matsya Kanya (Fish Princess), she pro- 
duced a remarkable ballet. The unortho- 
dox inclusion of Kathakali (danced by men) 
into Bharat Natyam (danced by women) 
was the main attraction of the play. Simple 
music accompanied the performance and 
added immaculate glamour to this perfect 
endeavour towards a upique and success- 
ful experiment. 07 

Uday Shankar's Labour апа Machinery, 
Rukmini Devi's -Kumarasambhavam, and 
Tagore’s dance dramas were courageous 
steps.towards modernising classical dances. 


Recent intcoduction of ballet in Bharat 
Natyam left Sri Krishnamurti cold. He 
thought that Bharat Natyam was technically 
inadequate for such innovations whereas 
Kuchipudi and Orissi had natural talent 
for experimental exploitations. 


“What is the prospect of+the introduc- 
tion of Hindi poetry in Bharat Natyam 
recitals?’ I asked. ^ 

Tn principle, he said, that was always 

possible. But the music had to be “classi- 
сар" and~“congruous”. Even Carnatic 
form was not necessary in case the “crea- 
tive spirit of the traditional music was kept 
alive.” 
_ Asked if Kumari Jyotismati could be 
expected to render her songs in Hindüstani, 
in near future, he replied in the positive. 
She was already singing some Orissi songs 
which were very much like Hindustani. 
This was an encouraging disclosure for 
many enthusiastic dance lovers of North 
India, M 

In recent years there has been some re- 
thinking over the, compactness and com- 
pleteness of Natya'Sastra. Sri Krishnamurti 
quoted from Abhinav Gupta’s commentary 
to illustrate that much of the accepted tradi- 
tion was doubtful. He thought that there 
was immense scope as well as need for 
exploratory research to throw light on such 
controversial matters, 


Unjust Embargo 


Many of Kumari Yamini’s dances were 
based on Sri Krishnamurti’s researches in 
the sculpture of Orissa. But sadly the art 
treasures pt Bhubaneswar, Puri and Kona- 
rak were not open to all those interested 
in them. 7 

Told of my inability to see the beautiful 
pieces of Orissa's templeart (because І am 
a non-Hindu) he regretted the embargo апа 
exhorted the authorities concerned to 
make the object of art accessible to one 
and all. А 

What barriers of superstition his lone 
but courageous voice was able to transcend, 
I wondered, 
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(China : Continued from Page 14) '- 


There are also innumerable examples 
where the so-called experts had read too 
much between the lines and drawn too 
many wild conclusions. That point need 
not be pressed here too much. Tito’s 
break with the Cominform in June 1948 
took all the experts on Soviet studies by 
surprise. It was only after the exchange of 
letters between the CPSU and Yugoslav 
Party that these experts were able to know 
that the dispute was so deep-rooted and 
dating from 1941. 


None of them could predict with any 
degree of precision the inner struggle with- 
in the Soviet Communist Party in 1957 
(excepting Isaac Deutscher ) and the con- 


vulsions that led to the  demotion 
of Molotov, Malenkov, Shepilov— and 
Kaganovich. 


Similarly, experts are divided till today 
about the nature and extent of the Sino- 
Soviet dispute. The comments of an earlier 
analyst that there are no experts on Commu- 
nist affairs but only varying degrees of igno- 
rance, would largely sum up the present 
level ofunderstanding of Soviet and Chinese 
affairs. М i 


American Policy 


It is difficult to agree beyond a certain 
point with MacFarquhar's argument that if 
American policy towards China lacked 
realism in the early years of the revolution 
it was because of ignorance of China. The 
author completely ignores the immediate 
background to Sino-American- misunder- 
standing. Secondly, it is still doubtful 
whether any basic charge is discernible in 
America's policy towards China because of 
the increase in Chinese studies: Americans- 
have not yet resiled from their attitude to 
wards recognition of China and its member- 
ship of the UN. In contrast with the other 
Western Powers, trade relations have not 

.grown—mneither has support from Formosa 
been withdrawn. ARS 

These are 'other compulsions—national 
security one of them—which impel nations 
to realism. How else can one reconcile 
China's present camaraderic with Pakistan? 
Certainly this consummation could not be 
the result only of deep studies on Pakistan 
in China! 

The argument for building up massive stu- 
dies on China will have to be based.on other 
more solid grounds than merely summarising 
the views of a commentator who may not 
be guided by selfless motives. At it is, 
Chankaya Sen has not been able to argue 
out the case for specialised study of 
China, the need for which is very real. 
He has only succeeded in drawing a more 
than life-size portrait of MacFarquhar. « 





NEXT WEEK 
The third instalment of the serial, 


Behind China’s Great Wall 
by Om Prakash Mantri. ~~ 
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CALCUTTA’S BREACH CANDY 


THE campaign against Colour Bar 

practised in !Bombay's Breach 
Candy Swimming Club.has attracted 
the attention of the entire nation. 
I wonder how many of you know 
that pucca Colour Bar persists in 
‘Calcutta too. 


The Bengali daily Basumati has ` 


named seven such clubs in Calcutta 
"where the dirty natives are not ad- 
mitted. These include Calcutta 
Swimming Club; Calcutta Football 
Club;: Calcutta Cricket Club; Cal- 
cutta Rowing Club; Bengal Club; 
"Tollygunge Turf Club; and so far as 


Iknow, the Royal Calcutta Turf Club. 


Most of these practise Colour Bar 
in a clever way. They take a few 
Rajahs and Maharajahs' on their 
.rolls and keep the natives out. 

But in this respect, the Calcutta 
Swimming Club goes in for pure 
-apartheid. It has four thousand 
.members but not one of these is an 
Indian. Any White sailor calling at 
the Calcutta port is welcome, but a 
respectable Indian is, barred out- 
right. Mihir Sen, the famous 
"Channel swimmer, cóuld not join the 
Club because he happens to be a 
-coloured man. 

A few years ago, the world 
.Jrenowned diver, Sam Lée was in 
Calcutta. The Bengal Swimming 
Association requested the Club 
authorities to arrange for Sam's 
-demonstrations in Calcutta, but the 
Club curtly refused. Because, Sam is 
a Filipino and his skin is slightly 
coloured. This shocked the visitor 
-who was amazed that the coun- 
try that stood against Colour 
Bar all over the world should tolerate 
it within its own borders. 

This Club was founded in 1888 on 
a plot of two acres, for which it pays 
an annual rental of Rs. 1250. In 
1944, its lease expired, but the Mus- 
lim League Government at the time 
extended it by 25 years, that is, upto 
1965. . 

Actually; the lease could have 
been granted only by the Central 
Government, as "the land belongs 
'to the Centre. Sometime back, there 
was a public deputation to Prime 
Minister Nehru, but nothing so far 
has been done to wipe out this blot 


р 
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on our national self-respect. 


It is extraordinary that this 


. humiliating situation should be per- 


mitted to continue in Calcutta, where 
the nationalist traditions have al- 
ways been so strong, and where the 
Left Parties today claim .to have 
a powerful hold. 

Bombay has shown the way. Let 
the proud citizens’ of Calcutta take 
up the challenge and smoke out this 
den of Clour-Bar racists. 


NO DIAMOND 


Alt over the country, the im- 
pression is fairly widespread 


that our MPs when they are in the - 


House, have a hectic time having to 
cope with so much of labour for the 
good of the nation. 

But if you are a denizen of New 
Delhi, you are sure to have a very 
different impression.. Except for 
the Question Hour and an occasional 
high-priority debate, the Parliament 
is a very boring business. And as we 
look down upon the MPs from the 
Press Gallery —I mean literally— 
we often find most of them utterly 
bored. Quite a few take refuge in the 
Central Hall, and if it is a dull day, 
quorum is not always easy to sécure. 

Sometimes, however, the more 
senior among the MPs have to stay 
in the House as a matter of routiie, 
a sort of watchdog on behalf of their 
party. But they too could be seen 
sometimes doing a bit of writing or 
reading papers. - 

Often, one can see the Prime 
Minister ‘finishing his files, red-pen- 
cilling the notes here and there while 
keeping himself alert for any inier- 
vention into the proceedings of the 
House. Sri Krishna Menon could be 
seen doodling briskly while listening 
to critics. Sri S.K. Patil might be 
whispering a joke into the ears of his 
friend sitting next to him, and tkere 
would be ripples of silent laughter 
as the stodgy body heaves a mild 
convulsion. 

One afternoon, during the Budget 
debate, I could spot a veteran front- 
bencher scribbling something on the 
Lok Sabha noting pad, and from a 
distance, it looked like a piece of 
verse. I was curious and at the Cent- 
ral Hall, I collared another MF to 
persuade the fornt-bencher to let me 
have a look at that excursion into 
poetry. And this is what I found; 

isn’t it fun 

When fire-eating Gopalan ! 


t 


Says he won't touch TTK’s bun 
It’s still more funny” 
When the clever Masani 
Lists the wily sorrows of Big 
Money ! 
One must hear Morarka's whine, 
And watch Tyagi muscling in, 
As TTK muses deep on his line. 
What a hell of а waste 
Of time and of taste 1 
For this job is no diamond but 
paste. 
It’s not bad, not at all, this piece 
of a politician's poetry. The House is 
not so dull after all. 


TAIL PIECE - 


А 


IN my mail bag-has соте a sug- 

gestion for a panel for the. mem- 
bership of the Commission that 
ТТК. wants to set up to enquire 
into the working of monopolies in 
this country. The suggested panel 
includes eminent VIPs:  Haridas 
Mundhra, Shanti Prasad Jain, Bakshi 
Ghulam Mobammad, Pratap Singh 
Kairon, L.K. Jha and Asoka 
Mehta. 

Mundhra and SPJ deserve to be 
included for their vast experience in 
the working of the Private Sector; 
Bakshi and Kairon are the specia- 
lists in Public Sector squandering; 
Jha can formulate measures that will 
show monopolies don't misbehave; 
and Asoka will clothe the report with 
copious quotations from foreign 
economists. 

I don’t think TTK should have 
any objection to this well-thought- 
out panel. 

—Seribbler 
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to уои “The Budget,” 


ACT [Scene 1: А backyard "of an old house with two dust bins, 
beggars squatting on the ground, spreading out their daily 
collections, Заа : 


Ist Beg.: Ahoy, there, Master Plowman, how gées it with your 
-agriculture? -What have you in your catch ? = 
Plowman: For the broth, sir, only a crab and a frog and a snail; 
but otherwise I’ve news a-plenty forvou. To begin, the summer 
was shallow, sir, and the winter was deep, and in between the 


deep and shallow do I drown to end my tale, drinking deep of. 


misery and breathing hard at the shallows. 
2nd Beg.: But that’s not the end of your tale? 
PL: Sir, my tail is a long one, and I shall bring many-in its coils. 
3rd Beg.: “Your tale, sir. How did it end? - 
PL: Jt shall nof end, sir, in this season of fools. 
Ast Beg.: Is the coast clear for fools, sir? 
PL: When the fools tell mé it portends rain, the coast and sky 
must be clear. 5 : 
2nd Beg.: Why, sir, don’t the frogs croak-these days promising 
Р more rain for your fields? - 
I.: 
spawning Out their tadpoles and providing for them. They 
- do croak of agricultural credits. But the credits come on the 
back of:snails. The.crabs clapper-claw the credits on their 
Ways. .- e € Е 
They do croak, sir, of irrigation, but let a рох irrigate them 
beofe they irrigate our lands! . - 
3rd Beg.: Tell me, sir, hasn’t this long drought in our 
-killed off- these: frogs and snails and crabs? ; 
Pl: No, sir, they are gone on a country-mouse-to-town-mouse 
cousinly visit fo make holes in. city barns. They used to talk 
of village-uplifts, sir; but they get these days their tummy 
lifts in cities and'fáce..lifts in offices. What сап we give them 
except a clout with the clod? : 
Ist Pie Sir, have you like mother duck decided to leave your 
elds? ` ; К А 
Pl: Why, sir, I have not heard yet the whitecap “farmer” who 
said, “J shall reap tomorrow.” 
PL 480 for help." —1 may well stay on till Armageddon. 
2nd Beg.:- But.what incentive have you to stay on? 


agriculture 


They do croak, sir, but out of season; in season they are busy- 


He still says, “I shall call |. 


.. . BEGGARS’ OPERA 


(Ahem, ahem, hm, hm, lei me drink a glass of Water. .... Ladies and gentlement, I present ; 
а macabre burlesque in three Acts, аз my Spring Offering.) ` AS 


. 


_“НипбЬ:: 


Pl.: The same, sir, that the thief had to dig up the garden., They~- 
will bury packages of PL 480 wheat and rice- underneath the . 


fields, and we shall dig them up for an incentive. _ 
1st Beg.: Sir, have you -stopped production? . 
Pl. Only the agricultural one—not that other one. 
1st Beg.: But you get no agricultural credits for “that other one". 


Pl. But the cost is the same, sir, and the price I fetch is higher, 


1st Beg.: What price; sir?. 

PI.: The price I fetch in misery. 

Ast Beg.: Sir, why not ask for credits and caps? ^^ 
PI.: Both lead to hoarding, sir. 

Ist Beg.: "Who said such clap-traps, sir? 

PL: A Minister of our.honourable Government. 


i Scene 2: Parliament in session 


Minister...... Consumption plus Saving is equal to Income, and 
Saving is equal to Investment...... People consume, Busi- 
ness saves and Government invests.... от асн 

Interruption: Sir, the baby is snug between its mother and father. 
People pay more in prices to increase Business saving,,and 


Government invests more to reduce Business costs. Thus shall- 2nd Beg.: I 


this baby bear grow up to maul us, fed through its top and 

bottom.. - · · EI | i 
Minister...... integrated policy in regard to incomes, wages and 

investment...... - : sa 


Inferruption:, Sir, rising prices mean a reduction in the real value _ 


of investment, it would attract money to distribution, savings 
would go to short-term ‘loans, and lack of invéstment control 
would direct . available capital to speculative yentüres....;. 


(Enter masked thieves and steal the Budget, minister disappeäts.) 
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ACT П Scene 1:Workers and Government employees 


dst Beg,: What вау you, comrades, are we not drowning under- 


these rising prices? Be M ЕЕ 
2nd worker: No comrades, under the rising waters of begged and. 
borrowed investment. The whales and 
depths of this lake and we. theshores. iow : 
` 3rd worker.: Comrades ,a colony of rats has-taken up abode for 
ever in the Constitution gnawing away at justice and equality. . 
4th worker: I want the-bird in the hand, not the one in the bush;. 
cash today, not credit tomorrow. . Е = 
5th worker: What foul smell is this? : 
15 worker: There is foul play, To arms! To 


Scelle 2: 


Ist thief :' We take what we müst and'what we can, as of right. 
2nd thief: Let us.hear the inventory....the inventory! _ m 
3rd thief: Item one, а mist which conceals all trinketries and 
trickeries, item 2, a sluice-opener to let in the sewerage of de~- - 
pradatory capital, item3, a device to catch money frcm the air, 
item 4, a manual on Ventriloquism—a perfect guide to speak- 
for others while not appearing to do so, item 5 a magic talisman 
to cause a subject to forget his name and promises, item 6, 
several pieces of gold and silver addressed to various nameless . 
parties and finally a bag full of foul air marked for tbe public. 
4th thief: Sir, let off the foul air. Let the mist be. We will keep 
the rest. Take care of the toad. Не is a prize.catch. He may 
yet be of service. (Enter Workers armed): 


All: To arms! To arms! Thieves! (alarums and excursions. Some 
„thieves are caught, others run away, leaving the tead.) 
ACT II Scene 1: Backyard of the house with beggars. Enter a: 
. hunchback. 3 | 5 
Plowman: How comes it, my friend,-that you are doubly ‘bent? 
Hunch.: First, ‘cause I was bent with poverty from birth, and, 
second, 'cause I have been türned to а pack-ass to carry other 
people's dirty linen. 2 
Ist Beg.: How is that, sir? : 
Sir, I pay to protect my throat form being cut by the- 
Chinese, and I now pay debt charge, borrowed in my name, - 
7 but spent to help the sharks and whales hiding in the depths 
of our economy’. 
2nd Beg.: You are not clear, sir. AND 
Hunch.: This is a new branch of Economics, my friend, called 
Mucromics, and 1 shall explore its micro and macro-cosom 
before long to find out who should take off the burden from 
my -back, and in what share- 


(Enter workers with. thieves, leading a toad on string). 


arms! Comrades. 
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Thieves opening “The Budget” 


ГА 


1st Beg.: Welcome, brothers, what have you on the string? 
1st worker: А toad, sir, whom we shall parade in the streets for a. 
living. .. . F = 
2nd worker: Blood and thunder! We have else lost our living. 
Slow.: Lct us take him to Bhubaneswar to have a vision of the 
Great, Emancipator. -— 2 i 


Scene 2: A cauldron boiling before the temple of Bhuban ears: 

Ist Beg.:.: Sirs, what have we for the broth? | 

PL: A frog, a snail, and a crab, sirs. АП succulent. 

Hunch,: I give up my debt.<¢ Pan 

give a quarter of foul air which I just, bottled. . 

2nd worker: I give a whiff of social .ámenities. 

Ist worker: I give the Bhubaneswar Promises. бог 

Al: Stir on, stir on, fill the cauldron brim with our discontent,- 
and let the furies out to ravage the future years. ` Fly about, 
you furies, on your hideous wings, and shriek through this 
country our woes form end to end. Let seomeone bring the 
Great Emancipator from the temple where we saw him last. 
and plunge him headlong into this boiling:discontent. 


sharks occupy the- 


(They dance about the Cauldron), _ 
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Panorama of Patriotism 


- Desh Ki Pukar—The Call of the 
Motherland ! Р 
HE entire panorama of our 


Freedom struggle from 1857 
right upto the Chinese attack on our 
motherland unfolds itself in an exhi- 
bition which is now drawing thou- 
sands of common people in Delhi . 

On the crowded stretch between 
the Red Fort and the Jamma 
Masjid, this exhibition has been set 
up for a fortnight mainly through the 
efforts of a non-official committee, 
whose moving spirit is its intrepid 
chairman, Smt. Subhadra Joshi, the 
Congress M.P. who has gathered in 
a common team, workers from all 
shades of Left opinion. As I went 
round the exhibition, I could see the 
ardour and enthusiasm of this band 
of workers, and I could not help 
contrasting it with the Jan Sangh 
show at Lucknow last year, with the 
pompous caption, Ma Ki Pukar 
(Call of the Mother) which under the 
camouflage of Defence tried to dis- 
credit our patriotic heritage, and by 
joining which some of the Congress- 
men with Smt. Sucheta Kripalani's 
blessings, disgraced themselves. 


National Heritage 


Desh Ki Pukar is indeed an edu- 
cation in our national heritage, and 
reminds us of our great traditions of 
heroic sacrifice for freedom. From 
the picture of the execution of two 
of the leaders of 1857 Rebellion to 
the martyrdom of Maqbool Sher- 
wani in Kashmir and of Brigadier 
Hoshiar Singh fighting the Chinese 
invader, it is an inspiring record of 
a great people. 

In rapid succession, one passes 
over the pages of history, the 
momentous years thàt showed the 
hunger for freedom of a whole 
people whom the mightiest of em- 
pires could not keep long in chains. 
Bahadur Shah's Court Constitution; 
Rani Jhansi's envelope; Babu Koer 
Singh; Phadke's arrest in 1880; 
Kooka movement; deathless aban- 
don of Namdhari Sikhs; the rise of 
the Congress; Bengal's fight against 
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Partition; Khudiram and his re- 
volutionary comrades; Shyamji 
Krishnaverma; Ghadr heroes; M.N. 
Roy to Teja Singh Swatantra; Raja 
Mahendra Pratap’s Provisional 
Government;  Jalianwala Bagh; 
Babbar Akalis; Khilafat and non- 
cooperation movement; Meerut cons- 
piracy case; Simon-Go-Back and 
Lala Lajpat Каі; Independence 
pledge at Lahore under Nehru; 
Kakori Case; Bhagat Singh’s last 
letter to British Government; Bardoli 
and Sardar Patel; Civil Disobedience 
Movement; Chittagong Armoury 
Raid heroes; Chandra Singh Garh- 
walis men refusing to fire at 
Pathan satyagrahis; formation of 
Congress Ministries; War: Quit India 
1942 with Balia; Basti, Satara and 
Midnapur; Netaji and INA; Bengal 
Famine; RIN mutiny, 1946; British 
game of instigating communal divi- 
sion, ànd the people who fought it; 
the glow of independence, August 15; 
defence of freedom in Kashmir; 
martyrdom of Gandhiji; our Demo- 
cratic Constitution, 1950; the take- 
over of French possessions; the libera- 
tion of Goa; defence against Chinese 
aggressor—what a glorious cavalcade 
of a nation's history! It blows up 
the myth that the British 
out of their own magnanimity were 
decent enough to hand over power to 
us. How the nation has fought with 
blood and toil can be seen in an 
exhibition like this. I wish there 
were a few more glimpses of the 
South's role in the national move- 
ment. 


Better Social Order 


Along with this has also been 
shown the nation's striving for a 
better social order; and the struggle 
for peace and friendship with all 
peoples. From national integration 
to socialism. the crusade of today is 
duly stressed. 


How communal harmony is part 
of our national heritage is very 
well brought our in this exhibition. 
In 1857, Syed Mubarak Shah, 
the Kotwal of Delhi, wrote to the 


Emperor that on Bakr-Id, there 
should be no cow slaughter. 

The Nawab of Malerkotla has 
sent the sword which his forefather, 
Sher Mohammad Khan. had received 
from Guru Govind Singh as a mark 
of appreciation of the Nawab’s 
protest to Aurangzeb against the 
execution of two of the Guru’s young 
sons. And Guru Govind Singh had 
ordered that the sword of the Sikhs 
would not be unsheathed in Maler- 
kotla. In 1947 at the height of the 
communal carnage in Punjab, lakhs 
of Muslims took refuge in Maler- 
kotla, where the Sikhs gave them pro- 
tection. 

It is heartening to find Maulana 
Bhasani’s picture with cuttings from 
Dacca press showing the struggle of 
those in Pakistan who stood up 
against communal persecution. 


Dhingra’s Testament 


In this gallery of noblest patrio- 
tism, one could also see the bombs 
made by Bhagat Singh himself, 
along with Madanlal  Dhingra's 
moving prayer to Mother India as he 
mounted the gallows on August 17, 
1909: “Mother, accept my sacrifice. 
I pray to God that I may be born 
again and again in India to offer 
my sacrifice at the altar of my Mother 
until she regains her freedom”. 
Striking sketehes by Musleh Ahmed 
and excellent photos by Virendra 
Kumar. 

In the welter of frustration and 
petty ‘squabbles that envelop the 
country today, it is ventures like 
Desh Ki Pukar that can provide the 
much-needed sustenance and faith 
in the future of our nation. This 
is an exhibition which should not 
only be made permanent but taken 
round the country. Every school- 
boy and girl must see it—And also 
our ICS bosses of the Secretariat 
and their henchmen: only then they 
will have a faint glimmer of what 
this great nation stands for and which 
they are eXpected to serve, but 
that their own education and up- 
brniging did not provide for. 
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KASHMIR AND MOUNTBATTEN 


Please accept my heartiest congratula- 
tions on the excellent write-up, *Mount- 
batten and Kashmir" (Mainstream February 
22). This is the first time that the mischief 
wrought by Lord Mountbatten has been 
brought to light by any journal. 

My own view 1s that Lord Mountbatten 
was the most cunning Viceroy ever sent out 
by the British Government to India. The 
harm that he did to our country has hardly 
any equal. If I am not wrong, it was Lord 
Mountbatten who got broken up and des- 
troyed all the aeroplanes that came to 
India's share at the end of the Second World 
War lest Free India should develop into 
a first-rate air power. 1 saw with my own 
eyes, in the course of an election campaign 
in Allahabad district in March 1948 (in which 
I was myself a candidate) hundreds of aero- 
plane engines stocked outside the Bamrauli 
Aerodrome, in the open to rot in the-wind 
and rain, while their wings were broken up 
with the help of Indian labour, and the alu- 
minium obtained therefrom was converted 
into small aluminium saucers, and sold for 
a few annas. . › 

Similarly, the many Ordnance Factories, 
like the one at Panki near Kanpur, had all 


their most valuable machines taken out of ` 


their sheds and put in the open to rot. 

It was left to Sri V.K. Krishna Menon, 
after he became Defence Minister, to get 
these very machines repaired and put into 
operation, to build the nucleus for our 
armament industry. It was this action of Sri 
Krishna Menon, so far as I can understand, 
whick was responsible for the 
hatred of the Western imperialist Powers 
against him. The simple question before 
them was: “Why was Krishna Menon trying 
to build an armament industry for India, 
thereby making the country independent of 
the West?“ That was why they were so in- 
terested in the opposition to him in the 
North Bombay election, much earlier than 
the Nefa fiasco under General Kaul. 

But, as regards your Diplomatic Corres- 
pondent's story on Kashmir, I would like to 
point out a few inaccuracies therein. 

It is stated that what Lord Mountbatten 
told Maharaja Hari Singh during his visit 
to Kashmir in June 1947 (not July) is not 
recorded. This is incorrect. Both Alan 
Campbell-Johnson and V.P. Menon have 
written about it in detail. The former has 
written in his Mission with Mounthatten: 

“Mountbatten succeeded in deferring 
both visits (by Gandhiji and Sri Nehru), 
by saying he himself had a long-standing 
invitation from the Maharaja and would 
like to see him first. When he got there. he 
found the Maharaja very elusive, and the 
only conversations that took place were 
during their various car drives together. 
Mountbatten on these occasions urged him 
and his Prime Minister, Pandit Kak, not to 
make any declaration of independence, but 
to find out in one way or another the will 
of the people of Kashmir as soon as possible, 
and to announce their intention by August 14 
to send representatives accordingly to one 
Constituent Assembly or the other. He 
told them that the. newly-created StatesDepart- 
ment was prepared to give an assurance tha 
if Kashmir went to Pakistan this would no 
be regarded as an unfriendly act 
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the Government of India. He went on to 
stress the dangerous situation in which 
Kashmir would find itself if it lacked the 
support of one of the two Dominions by the 
date ofthe transfer of power. His intention 
was to give this advice privately to the 
Maharajah alone, and then to repeat it in 
the presence- of his Prime Minister 
with George Abell and the Resident, Colonel 
Webb, in attendance, at a small meeting 
where minutes could be kept. The Maha- 
rajah suggested that the meeting should take 
piace on the last: day of the visit, to which 
Mountbatten agreed, feeling that this 
would allow him the maximum chance to 
make up his mind, but when the time came, 
the Maharaja sent a message that he was in 


bed with colic and would be unable to attend . 


the meeting. It seems that this is his usual 
illness when he wishes to avoid difficult 
discussion. Needless to say Mountbatten 
* is very disappointed at this turn of events."* 
From the above, it is clear that 

the Viceroy never suggested accession to 
` India and wanted the Maharajah to accede 
to Pakistan and not to India. - 
This is confirmed by V.P. Menon, who 
writtes in his Story of the Integration of the 
Indian States that Mountbatten “went so 
so far as to tell the Maharaja that if he 
acceded tc Pakistan, India would not take it 
amiss and that he had a film assuranceon this- 
from Sardar Patel himself.” К 
Sardar Patel could give such an assurance 

to Mountbatten only because he knew full 
well that whatever might have happened, 
Maharaja Hari Singh, a Dogra Rajput 
that he wa:, would never agree to accede 
to Pakistan. This is fully borne out by 
Menon when he writes that after Maharaja 
Hari Singh had gone to Jammu from Sri- 
nagar, on his specific adivce before going 
to sleep *he had left instructions with his 
ADC that if I (V. P. Menon) came back from 
Dehi, he (Maharaja Hari Singh) was not 
to be disturbed, as it would mean that the 


Government of India had decided to come. 


to his rescue and he should therefore be 
allowed to sleep in peace; but that if I 
(V.P. Menon) failed to return, it meant that 
everything was lost, and, in that case, 
his ADC was to shoot him in his sleep.? 

From this, it is perfectly clear that under 
no circmustances was Maharaja Hari- 
Singh prepared to accede to Pakistan, in 
spite of Mountbatten’s proddings,- 

Then, in your report, it-is said that a 
Standstill Agreement was signed by the 
Maharaja with both India and Pakistan. 
Thistooisincorrect. While Pakistan signed 
the Standstill Agreement, the Indian 
Government, obviously under  Mount- 
batten's advice, did not do so, even though 
the Maharaja sent his emissary thrice. 

V.P. Menon records: “The Government 
of Jammu and Kashmir announced their 
intention of negotiating Standstill Agree- 
ments with both India and Pakistan. 
Pakistan signed a Standstill Agreement. 
But, we wanted time to examine its impli- 
cations." And, later, in the U.N. Security 
Council, the representatives of Pakistan and 
the Western: imperialist Powers, including 
Britain, -harped on. this non-signing of a 

„Standstill Agreement between Kashmir and 
India as a plea against India, 

That Mountbatten never wanted Kash- 
mir to accede to India is further clear form 
the following lines in Mission with Mount- 
batten. “When during the past forty-eight 


by .hours, it became clear that the Government 


were determined, against the military advice 
both of their own Chiefs of Staff and of him- 
Self, to send in troops in response to 
a request from Kashmir for aid, 
he returned to the charge about accession’ 
namely, *to prevent the Maharaja from 
acceeding to one Dominion or the otber 
without first taking steps to ascertain the 
will of his poeple by referendum, plebiscite, 
election, or even, if these methods were 
impractiticable, by representative public 
Meetings.” Е 
Then, your report that the National 
Conference under Sheikh Abdulla’s leader- 
ship aroused the people to resist the in- 
vaders, is also not correct. Sheikh Abdulla 
had fled from Srinagar on October 24, 1947, 
with his wife and children, and taken re- 
fuge in Indore, with his brother-in-law, 
Harry Nedou, and was nowhere near Sri- 
nagar. From Indore, he came to Delhi, 
and only after the Indian Army had esta- 
blished a foothold in Srinagar, he went to 
Srinagar from Delhi. Itwasan Indian police 
officer, Raizada Gyan Chand Bali, Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police, C.I.D., sent-by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who restored con- 
fidence amongst the people of Srinagar, 
by public announcement on his own that 
Indian army was coming by air, in the ‘cri 
tical hours when every minute the Pakistani 
raiders were expected to enter Srinagar. 
New Delhi Hori Lal Saxena 


Our Diplomatic Correspondent writes: 
There is only one point I would like to clarify 
in Sri H.L. Saxena's letter. Sheikh Abdul- 
lah did not flee from Srinagar, “taking 
refuge in Indore.” In fact, he was called to 
New Delhi to discuss with Corigress leaders 
about the critical situation in Kashmir. 
Tn his temporary absence, his colleague and 

_close associate, G.M. Sadiq organised the 
people's resistance against the raiders; that 
was how the national militia was formed. 


~ Quit Commonwealth 


Congratulations on your timely editorial 
‘QUIT COMMONWEALTH’ (Mainstream, 
February 22) 

Sir Patrick Dean’s performance in the 
recent Security Council debate on Kashmir 
will not come as a surprise to those who 
have been closely following the develop- 
ment ever since India complained to the 
U.N. against Pakistan's aggression on 
Kashmir. But emboldened by the Anglo- 
American Powers attitude over this issue, 
Pakistan has béen carrying on a campaign 
of hate against this country and raising the 
issue in the world body on one pretext or 
the other; and all the while the Western 
powers have been bamboozling India to 
surrender Kashmir to. their pet ally. In 
the light of such developments it is high 
time we reviewed the utility; of continuing 
in the Commonwealth and, as has been so 
ably put by you, there is no third way in 
this matter. It is to be hoped that our 
Government will learn the bitter lesson of 
the British and American perfidy on Kash- 
mir and reorient its foreign policy with a 
pronounced leaning towards Soviet Union 
(which incidentally has been displaying 
a consistent stand in regard to Kashmir), 
East European and Afro-Asian countries. 

I cannot conclude this letter without a 
word of thanks to your Diplomatic Corres- 
pondent for his article **Mountbatten and 
Kashmir," wherein the role played by Lord 
Mountabatten has been thoroughly exposed. 


Bombay. P.S. Sankaranarayanan 
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Polish Film Festival, 


Iron and 


WAR ‘broods heavy in Polish memory. 
In the Film Festival now on’ in this 
country the gay, coloured Polish smile 
paid court to a Poland whose twenty-year old 
wounds still ache unbearably. Every part 
of Poland was dear to director Jan Lóm- 
nicki of the Polish Suite—peasant girls in 
the rain, furnace men feeling fire, steep roofs, 
wagtail ducks, brand new flats spring clean- 
ning—each one Javed with loving looking. 
So with all the four documentaries of the 
Festival—no words, but looking. 

Polish films have surely some of the 
highest standards in the world. Each of the 
four feature films and four documentaries 
shown in the Festival hammered that point 
home. You could see these films. It 
was small boy's feet hurriedly scuffing into 
shoes while fighter planes swooped, a 
laughing tank, a nervous, playing knife, 
that took you under the skins of these people, 
not what they said. 

The subject, three out of four directors 
chose to treat was the War. Eroica directed 


. by Andrzej Munk, (who was killed in a car 


crash in 1961) is really two films in one. 
In the first, a man who has lived out the war 
comfortably as a petty black marketeer-be- 
comes а courier for the Resistance forces 
then holding Warsaw. He does it to satisfy 
his own desire to be heroic but his nature 
does not match his role and he gets through 
by bribery, drunkenness and funk. In the 
end, heroism seems preferable to his wife’s 
brand of fraternisation with the enemy. 
The second part is set-in a POW concentra- 
tion camp. Only one Polish officer has - 
ever escaped form this camp, each new in- 
mate is informed, and that escaped officer 
is the hero of the camp, the symbol who 
makes living possible. Actually, the film 
reveals, he had never escaped but had been 
hiding in the cramped loft of the prison hut 
for six months, aided by two fellow priso- 
ners. Eventually he dies, unable ever to 
reappear and destroy his heroic image. 
Director Munk is so bitter at war that at 
times he becomes nearly inarticulate. 
Panic on the Train, directed by Kozimierz 


Kutz is more straight-forward. It is told in - 


retrospect by a Station Master whose cool 
head and long years’ habit of looking after 
all the little things saved а train-load of 
people during the Nazi occupation. During 
two hours of panic at his small station the 
civil servant and a boy prove that they really 
care enough to avert disaster coolly. It is 
an old gambit to use a cross section of people 
in a moment of crisis to portray a nation, 
but it has come off well here. 

Birth Certificate directed by Stanislaw 
Rozewicz. is a collection of three stories 
which tells the tragedy of children under 
Nazi rule more truly than a 470-page book 
issued in 1962 in Poland that documented in 
detail what happened to European children 
in the war. The first shows a boy of 
seven or so, separated from his fleeing 
mother and brother as German troops march 
into Poland. His loss of innocence only 
begins in this film. 

Like his temporary protector, a kindly 
Polish soldier, he believes that this horror 
he is seeing will notlastlong. He is left, 
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at last, all alone, after a terrible-flight from 
German tanks. All the defencelessness ofa 
child stamped on his bewildered face. 


The next two pictures have children as 
subjects who have learnt from war to expect 


no mercy, to becunning and brave and alone. 


They havelong sincelearnt the first boys' 
lesson. But each clings to a shred of faith 
that vainly hides their chidhood from Nazi 
terror. The boy in the second film trusts 
in the Geneva Convention that ensures all 
POWS their lives. - His father is a POW. 
But one morning after he has helped a 


Russian POW to escape, all the POWs- 


in the camp in his town have disappeared. 
To their death, the boy’s set face seems to 
say. The third one is about a Jewish girl 
hidden by her parents when their ghetto is 
evacuated to the concentration camp. She 
has a letter to a doctor colleague of her 


father in another town. She reaches there, - 


fear taught in the ways of deception. After 
days of hiding in different homes the doctor’s 
wife enters her into a kindly orphanage in the 
country. Here at last the child unwinds. 
Until the Gestapo arrive one day and select 
her as a true example of Aryan blood, for 
adoption into a German family. 

The evening on which: Birth Certificate 
was shown, with its accompanying short 
The Magician, which had a military Pied 
Piper leading little boys in the ways of 
killing and death, was probably the most 
difficult of all in the Festival. 
emotions too heavily for endurance. 





‚ Varsovian's Philosophy 


он can depend on the Varsovians to solve any problem efficiently , even if 
their way of doing it is sometimes orgininal, to 

municipal transport. for instafice, I flatter myself as a Varsovian that there 
are very few foreign visitors who will ever forget the experience of travelling in a 


Warsaw bus in the rush hour. 


To one unaccustmed to this mode of travel, the whole business may seem 
rather difficult and, to the faint,hearted, frankly impossible. 
simple really, just a matter of technique. 
Approaching the bus stop, one sees a long gueue. 
end of it with the smug smile of one who observes law and order. 
rules. Anybody who tries to push in further up is immediately called to 
order by the indignant queuers with a few choice, purely Varsovion epithets, and 
finds it much wiser to fade quietly out of the picture. 
queue miraculously compressess itself into a semi-circle round the entry door. 


of the 


And this is where the technique comes. 


The idea is to manoeuvre yourself into a position where there is pressure from 
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tt was a relief to come twenty years 
away, to the urbane Knife in the Water. 
Coarseness creeps on the advancing male 
and, let it be siad, the female, in the course 
of the transition from hitch-hiking to sailing. 
And with it, a wide streak of brutality. 


- Director Roman Polanski drives the point 


home in this superb film. Husband and wife 
drive in a sports car and pick up a seedy 
young tramp. Then the game begins with 
the husband proving how better he is than 
the tramp and the tramp paying back in the 
same coin. The wife umpires, as it were 
scoring up the points. Finally she tells the 
boy—green with envy at the. man's success 
and cocksureness, his car, his boat, his wife 
and above all his wordly wisom—“You are 
justlike him. Ошу half his age". 

The knife carried by the boy, in Freudian 
terms the symbol of manliness, is carelessly 
flicked-into the water by the husband and 
there is murder in the air, The two men 
and the woman cocoon themselves in their 
fear, guilt, their essential loneliness. And 
the last shot, with the car stalled at a cross- 
roads—one road to comfort, another to the 
police station—symbolises the uncertainty 
of human experinece, the absurdity of life. 

The film, remarkable for its technical 
excellence and particularly the deft and 
selective use of background music proves 
that Polish Communism has gone very far 
from the days of Stalin and Beirut. It is 
Hollywood at its best and like Hollywood, 
its characters grasp little-and get little and 
also lose little except a trifle called the soul. 
But whether in Capitalist America or Com- 
munist Poland, does this loss matter very 
much? Director Roman Polanski seems to 
think it does. . К 


—J.Ramachandran 
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say the least of it. Take 


But it is quite 
Shall I try to explain what I mean ? 
You take your place at the 
This is one 


The bus draws up andthe 
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three sides. From this position you are neatly shot into the bus without any 
unnecessary jostling and pushing.’ If you fail to get into this position, you 
might as well give up the idea of getting into that bus and choose a good vantage 
point for the next queue compression, But we shall assume that you have been 
shot into the bus, and we come to the next stage of initiation. The rule isto 
move forward briskly (the entry door being at the back and the exit at the front) 
to make room for the passengers who are Still being catapulted in. It is advised 
to avoid carrying unnecessary parcels and particularly string bags, which have a 
nasty habit of getting caught on someone else's buttons. . The conductor shouts ; 
“Move along please !” very encouragingly, and some conductors are endowed 
with a.magnificent sense of humour, making the journey quite an entertainment 
in itself with a few pithy remarks. — E 

There are different techniques of “moving along". Some prefer the 
“Sideways slip“ method (recommended for slim passengers), while others préfer 
the “cleaving prow” for ejection at the right bus stop. : 

For myself, I must say that although I found it very exciting at first, the 
novelty has worn off. I have discovered another way of getting home, which has 
the additional advantage of being healtby......I walk. ~ —Doriz Renowicz 
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Rather inadequate... 


Portuguese Rule in Goa, by R.P. Rao, Asia Publishing House, рр. 233 Rs. 20.00 


The chief merit of this book is that it is 
well documented, with profuse quotations 
from the Portuguese Government. Unfor- 
tunately this is also its chief drawback for 
it does not take into account the pamphlet 
literaturs published by various groups 
actively working for the liberation of Goa. 
Documents reveal the liberation struggle 
at the legal and governmental level and 
pamphlets reflect the practical, popular, 
political action. 

The book deals chiefly with events after 
1947, with one chapter on Early History and 
another on the Spread of Christianity. 
R.P. Rao traces the history of negotiations 
between the Government of India and the 
Potuguese Government from the beginning, 
through the liberation pf Dadra and Nagar 
Haveli, the unsuccessful Satyagraha of 1955, 
the economic blockade against Portuguese 
India till the final stage when the Indian 
army marched in and liberated the Goan 
people. All these are historic events which 
made India what it is today—sovereign and 
independent. 

But then, we need constantly remind 
ourselves that in the final analysis, it is the 
people who make the history and that or- 
ganisations and sometimes governments are 
only a concrete expression of the peopl.. 
It is here that the book suffers a great deal, 
for it docs not give a detailed and concrete 
account of the way the Goan people moved 
forward and the sacrifices they made. 

The first chapter is on the use of force, 
very appropriate, considering the widely 
divergent views expressed by different in- 
dividuals and countries over the Indian 
Army marching into Goa. R.P. Rao's 
argument, shorn of all the subjunctives, is 
*When peaceful methods fail, as they did 
in the case of-the Portuguese, force is used. 
An impartial observer will find that the use 
of force under this circumstance is justified." 

Evidently, “force” is viewed here in its 
abstraction, instead of its concrete content 
and purpose. The use of arms in defence of 
one's own country, or to liberate one's own 
country or part of it, because it opposes 
and ends the coercive violence of an opp- 
ressor, cannot be called force. But since 
R.P. Rao doesn’t study “force” in its 
concrete context, his argument is weak and 
unconvincing. 5 

The first Portuguese enclaves to be 
liberated were Dadra and Nagar Haveli in 
1954. R.P. Rao discusses at great length 
the case in the world court and gives many 
interesting and relevant excerpts. He tells 
of the personal belongings of a Jesuit priest, 
Father Heras, which revealed “а photocopy 
from the Portuguese archives in Goa which 
was the Portuguese official text of the 1779 
treaty. From this treaty it appeared that 
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the Maratta rulers had made only a grant of 
reverence to the Portuguese and had not 
ceded any territory”. The Portuguese 
hadn't submitted this document to” the 
world court--they had even denied its 
existence. 


Another incident in connection with 
Dadra and Nagar Haveli mentioned by R.P. 
Rao is that the Portuguese Government also 
claimed they had won their case—the 
victory of the Hague" they called it. In 
Lisbon, Americo Tomas, the Portuguese 
President, stood with Salazar by his side 
and announced that “ihe judgment had 
consecrated the just cause of Portugal”. 
V.N. Lawande, President of the Azad 
Gomantak Dal saw it in a different light. 
“The freedom struggle of Goa, Angola and 
Mozambique, and other Portuguese colon- 
ies” he commented, “is now entering a 
new phase.” 


But the story of the actual struggle to 
drive the Portuguese out of Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli is summed up in just a few 
lines. On “‘July 21, 1954,....Dadra....was 
liberated by the United Front of Goans 
with the assistance of the local people after 
a minor clash with the Portuguese police. . 
On August 2, 1954, the members of the 
Independent United Party and the Goa 
Peoples’ Party helped the local people of 
Nacar Aveli....to overthrow Portuguese 
rule.” 


Nothing about the rottenness of the 
economy, the peoples’ difficulties, and their 
determined struggle. Similarly there is no 
mention how their leaders smuggled them- 
selves in, sometimes bribing the guards 
with two coarse cotton saris! Necessities 
were dear, luxury goods cheap, and smuggl- 
ing was the major, if not sole, pre-occupa- 
tion cf the Portuguese officials as also of 
some Indians across the border. 


The leaders of the liberation struggle 
turned smuggling to their own advantage. 
The story of the liberation from Portuguese 
rule is incomplete without a study into the 
interesting pattern of the institution of 
smuggling and its negative aspects which 
are well-known and its positive aspecis 
which are not so well-known. 


In 1955, the mass Satyagraha took place 
and the Portuguese Government shot down 
the Satyagrahis, R.P. Rao writes that 3000 
Satyagrahis, including women, represented 
all political parties in India, and were drawn 
from different walks of life. But he does 
not tell anything about how the Goa libera- 
tion organizations—who were said to fight 
each other with grimmer determination 
than they fought the Portuguese—joined 
hands on this issue. 


So also with prison conditions in Goa. 


“Shocking conditions and bad treatment." 
would need concrete amplification, especially 
because there have been conflicting versions. 
Some talked of torture, and others praised 
the leniency of the Portuguese, who even 
allowed them to elaborate Ganpati Puja 
in jail ! d 

Since the Satyagraha of 1955 failed, the 
Indian Government started on an economic 
blockade form 1956 till 1961, when amend- 
ments were made. Rao does not discuss 
the effects of this blockade on the lines of the 
people—remittance receivers for instance, 
or other hardships like importing foodstuffs 
from abroad. It was, the author thinks, 
"generally speaking, a success". Among 
the success he has included the export of 
iron and steel to Pakistan. 


R.P. Rao brings out how the Govern- 
ment of India did its best to solve the prob- 
lem peacefully. Even as late as October 
1961, a Seminar on Portuguese possessions 
was held in Delhi. Delegates came from 
Tanganyika, Morocco, N. Rhodesia, the 
Congo, and the U.K. They came to a “пеаг- 
unaminous view" that the Government of 
India might have to give up non-voilence 
and begin to talk in a language Portugal 
could understand. 


At the end of the seminar, Pandit Nehru 
in a public meeting declared that “we have 
been forced into thinking afresh by the 
Portuguese to adopt other methods to solve 
this problem...... ] have no doubt that 
Goa will soon be free.” Rao stops here and 
does not discuss even academically the noto- 
rious statement of Morarji Desai, which 
caused countrywide protests. 


It was a long process, changing over 
from non-violence, through “thinking 
afresh” to liberation of Goa within 36 hours 
by the India army. R.P. Rao shows in 
this book how the change began to take 
place. 


In this long process, the part played by 
the people, and the underground movement 
led by the commandos was not inconsider- 
able. But it was dismissed in one sentence: 
“When the movement became dul] on the 
India front, the underground movement 
and other activities of the nationalists re- 
ceived a terrible setback. 


Inspite of all this, the nationalists carried 
on the struggle till the day of liberation. 
Leaders like T.B. Cunha, Lawande, Gai- 
tonde and others receive a brief notice. 
They are no doubt indispensable to the ex- 
tent that they help to channalise the activi- 
ties of the people. But they can do nothing 
without the loyalty and determination and 
above all, action of the people. 


- The underground movement had been 
nibbling at the Potuguese authority— 
cautiously at first, and later, much more 
boldly. Besides, only they could and did-— 
guide the Indian army safely into Goa, as 
the routes had teen heavily wired by the 
Portuguese. 


The book provides a good introductory 
study for the outsider. But the real history 
of the liberation of Goa can perhaps be 
written, if at all it is going to be, only with 
the help and information frem the people 
but for whose action the liberation would 
not have been easy or so swift. 


Kusum Madgavkar 
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, Kamaraj 


THE Budget debate in Parliament revealed the 
extent of discontent prevailing among Congressmen 
over the reluctance of the Government to carry out 
the Bhubaneswar mandate in right earnest. Outside 
Parliament, many progressive Congressmen are openly 
voicing dissatisfaction and wondering aloud whether 
the Congress leadership, both within and outside the 
Government, is seriously thinking in terms of positive 
and speedy action in keeping with the Bhubaneswar 
spirit. 
This doubt, seriously entertained, is largely due to 
the failure of the party leadership to criticize Sri Krishna- 
machari’s openly pro-Big Business Budget. Despite 
all the pious sentiments publicly expressed by the 
Congress leadership, they have not a word on the Union 
Finance Minister's dangerous “орел door" policy 
towards foreign private capital, nor even on his failure 
to give relief to the poorer sections of the community. 

The Finance Minister’s arrogant posture in dealing 
with critics within the party is all the more surprising 
because it is no secret that he owes his position entirely 
to the present Congress President, not to his own over- 
rated brilliance nor to support from any section of the 
rank and file of the party. It is well known that the 
montent Sri Kamataj withdraws his support to ТТК, 
the Finance Minister will be reduced to a political 
nonentity. Therefore, progressive Congressmen are 
naturally intrigued by Sri Kamaraj’s silence over his 
protege’s perverse performance, | 

While it may be true that Socialism cannot be built 
by one Budget, it is equally true that every Budget 
must take the country one step forward towards Socia- 
lism if the Bhubaneswar promise is earnestly meant. 
The claim that the present Budget, which welcomes 
foreign capital with open arms, provides a whole series 
of concessions to the-private sector, does nothing to 
hold the price line and, gives no relief to the overburden- 
ed poor, conforms to the Bhubaneswar spirit, is fantastic, 
to say the least. On the other hand, it completely 
ignores even the very limited targets envisaged in the 
Bhubaneswar resolution. | 

In this context, Sri Kamaraj’s declaration at a public 
reception in the Capital this week that the Congress is 
dedicated to building a society in which there will be no 
rich and no poor sounds weak and unreal. The speech 
contained all the familiar cliches: the need to provide 
the millions with jobs, food, shelter, education and other 
necessities of life; the need to control prices and prevent 
hoarding; and so on. 

But Sri Kamaraj had nothing whatever to say on 
the total absence of any positive step towards any of 
these goals in the Union Finance Minister’s Budget 
proposals. He had nothing to say also about Sri 
Krishnamachari’s proposals to provide scope for private 
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monopoly capital, indigenous and foreign, to increase 
its hold on the national economy. 

Two months have passed since Sri Kamaraj assumed 
Presidentship of the Congress; and while no one can 
think of miracles in such a short period, it was 
expected that Sri Kamaraj would strike out a new line 
and outline a positive programme to carry out the 
Bhubaneswar pledge. Disappointingly, all that has 
happened is a long silence followed by a vague and 
unsatisfactory public utterance which does not take us 
an inch forward. 

Progressive Congressmen as well as others who 
believe in the goal of Socialism feel disturbed at this 
because they recognize that if Sri Kamaraj is unable to 
coufiter the forces of reaction within the Congress and 
take the organization forward, no one else can do it. 
Sri Kamaraj has all the requisite qualifications: rugged 
common sense, disinclination to deceive the people with 
high-sounding phrases, determination and a lack of 
any personal ambition. It 1s these qualities of his which 
raised hopes when he agreed to become the Congress 
President. Now his reluctance to be forthright on behalf 
of the common people is leading to misgivings among 
the very people who pinned their (aith on him. 

This spells danger for the Congress organization 
itself, for once it becomes clear that Bhubaneswar is 
little more than a misleading signpost, revolt in the 
party ranks will become inevitable and disenchantment 
outside the party will be complete. This precisely is a 
situation which the Congress President must avoid if 
he is earnest about fulfilling the pledges contained in 
his Presidential address. 

The same disturbing trend is also noticeable in 
regard to the move for Socialist unity initiated by Sri 
Kamaraj. After the first flush of enthusiastic discus- 
sions with non-Congress Socialist leaders, there has 
béen a long lull and the feeling is growing that the 
Congress leadership as a whole does not share Sri 
Kamaraj’s enthusiasm over this question. In other 
words, the forces of reaction which have often successe 
fully prevented the Congress from reflecting mass 
feelings and aspirations continue to be powerful in the 
organization and Sri Kamaraj is either unable or un- 
willing to assert himself against these. 

It would be a pity if the Congress loses its last chance 
of transforming itself into an effective instrument of 
the common people for the furtherance of Socialism. 
For this would mean that the entrenched interests will 
stand in the way of a peaceful transition to a socialist 
economy and that the people will have to secure a 
leadership determined to eliminate exploitation by the 
vested interests and their agents and pave the way tor 
& society in which there will be "no rich and no 
poor.” 
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k QUITTING COMMONWEALTH? 
ж CONGRESS AND COLLECTIVE LEADERSHIP 


BEHIND the bitter quarrel with 

Pakistan over Kashmir looms 
large the sinister image of the West. 
Never since Independence has the 
antipathy towards the West in New 
Delhi been so acute as it is today. 

The compulsion of a renewed 

debate in the Security Council on 
the Kashmir question has led to 
angry frustration апа shattered 
postulates. Before Mr. Talbot’s visit, 
the impression was strong in the 
Capital that perhaps America, in 
contrast to Britain,would take a more 
understanding view of the Indian 
case and exercise restraint over 
Pakistan. 
' But Mr. Talbot has been able to 
achieve at least one thing, that is to 
make New Delhi realise that there 
could possibly be no hope of any 
support from Washington for the 
Indian case on Kashmir. Today it 
is felt here that America is as much 
committed as Britain in under- 
writing Rawalpindi's move оп 
Kashmir, although the expression of 
its policy may not be as blatant as 
that of Britain. 

The Security Council drama has 
therefore compelled India to 
appraise the whole situation in а 
wider perspective of our relation 
with the Western powers as a whole. 
The impression prevailing after the 
Chinese attack of October 1962 
that the West would be taking a 
sympathetic attitude towards India’s 
foreign-policy problems—particularly 
with regard to Pakistan which 
has been hobnobbing with Peking— 
has practically gone and the 
beginnings of a new trend of 
hypercritical attitude towards the 
Western powers can be discerned 
in Nw Delhi at the moment. 


This has been particularly 
shattering to the foreign-policy 
experts at the Secretariat level 
because most of them holding key 
positions have all these years, 
retained a sneaking sympathy for the 
West in their attitudes and approa- 
ches, if not in their expressions of 
policy. 
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With the Prime Minister in a 
state of hors de combal, there is 
absence of a bold reappraisal, 
although Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
is believed to be taking a strictly 
pragmatic view both with regard to 
the West and with regard to China, 
and also the Afro-Asian world. 

All this has come almost а а 
debacle for the Western lobby in 
New Delhi. With the generous 
dose of Pakistani misdemeanour 
whether on the Jammu front, or in 
the Garo Hills (where the large-scale 
migration of persecuted Christian 
refugees has provided India with a 
strong case against Pakistan) the 
West is finding itself more and more 
unpopular in this country to emerge 
as a patron of Pakistan. 

And with the arrival of news of 
continued Western support to 
Pakistani postures against India, 
it is but natural that the bitter 
denunciation of the Western position 
today covers a very wide sector 
ranging from the Communists at 
the one end to the extreme Rightists 
like the Jan Sangh at the other, to 
the discomfiture of the well-known 
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pro-Western elements like the 
Swatantra and a section of the 
Congress Right. 

Inside the West, it is worth 
noting, that the bitterness against 
Britain is far stronger here than 
against America. In fact, quite 
strong criticisms of the British 
attitude over Kashmir can be heard 
today in official circles in N2w Delhi. 
A large volume of opinion is becom- 
ing more and more insistent on the 
demand that India should quit the 
Commonwealth, 

It is interesting to watch that 
even many of those who were the 
strong2st protagonists of the Com- 
monwealth five years ago are today 
showing open misgivings about the 
wisdom of continuing inside the 
Commonwealth. It is pointed out 
that the two parties who were posing. 
a direct threat on the territorial 
integrity of this country today, 
namely, China and Pakistan,enjoyed 
a good amount of support in Britain, 
and atleast in case of Pakistan, 
Britain had been taking up cudgels 
against us. 

The ‘Quit-Commonwealth’ slogan 
is thus no longer confined to the 
Left. It is becoming almost а 
national slogan in which officials 
and conservative Congressmen are 
both seen to be taking a livly 
interest. Whether such а breach 
with the Commonwealth really 
comes off this summer will depend 
finally on the Prime Minister’s perso- 
nal decision. There is no doubt that 
with the large volume of anti- 
British sentiment prevailing as also 
the weakening hold of the Prime 
Minister on the affairs of the state the 
prospect of quitting the Common- 
wealth has come up more clearly 
today than at any time in the past. 

It is significant to note that 
among those who are quite out- 
spoken on the demand of secession 
from the Commonwealth, there is a 
section which can by no mans be 
called anti-West. In fact some of 
those who have been for a closer 
Indo-U.S. collaboration, are also 
to be seen raising strong doubts 
about the desirability of staying 
inside the Commonwealth. Observers, 
however, feel that if the Quit- 
Commonwealth slogan is realised, it 
wil: mean a serious dent on Western 
prestige as a whole in this country. 

An economic counterpart to the 
political case against the West is 
being made out in the brief for our 
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delegation to the World Trade Con- 
ferencz which will be meeting in 
Geneva next week. It is under- 
stood that the Ministry’ of Inter- 
national Trade is in close touch with 
other’ Afro-Asian countries for 
makingouta strong case against 
the stinginess of the developed 
countries in providing aid for the 
economic advance of the under- 
developed countries. The thesis 
which 1, being worked out —amounts 
to saying that the -need for more 


economic aid by the less developed: 


countries does not rést on an appeal 
to the philanthropy of the West 
but a clear political demand for · the 


return.atleast.in part, of the gains. 


made out by the advanced countries 
of the West through two centuries of 
colonial domination.. A special tar- 
get of attack will be the discrimin- 
atory nature of the GATT which 
works out against the interest of 
` this country. 


* * -x 

THE feverish lobbying for the Raj- 

ya Sabha tickets and alignments 

for, the Rajya Sabha voting cons- 

titute regular feature of New Delhi 

_politics in this season. The notewor- 

thy aspect of this year’s lobbying is 

the fact that quite a few prominent 

' names in the business world can be 

' heard as the backers of some candi- 

~ dates or as themselves.being candi- 

dates. This hascome as a rather 

‘grotesque incongruity in the back- 

ground of Sri Nanda’s pathetic 

` plans for fighting corruption through 
the Sadachar Samiits, 

. The danger is that the Party 
whips in many cases are not going 
to be observed in the matter of vo- 
ting forthe Rajya Sabha candidates 
next week. This is going to be true 
not only in the States where the 
Congress is faction-ridden but in 
many other states as well 
surprise elections are not ruled out. 

A striking development is the 
report of crystallised dissidence in- 
side the ranks of the: communists 
in which the pro-China faction in- 
different States refuses to fall in 
with the majority discipline. Re- 
ports.from Andhra and West Bengal 
particularly seem to indicate that the 
CPI leadership willl be confronted 
this year with the same problem 
which the Congress High Command 
Has been facing for years, namely, 
taking advantage of the secret bal. 
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lot, the dissidents might defy ` the 
Party whip with impunity. 

On the Congress front, the ex- 
pected assertion of authority Бу 
Sci Kamaraj has not come off. In 
fact in the squabble for Rajya Sabha 
tickets, the Command this time has - 
played a less important role than. it 
has done in the past. Although 
this is due to the absence of Si 
Nehru's intervention, observers “feel 
that Sri Kamaraj has- not been able 
to have the grip over the Congress 
High Command that was expected 
three months back at the time of his 
installation. 

Я This is partly due to the fact that 
he has has not been able to put the 
stamp of his authority on Pradesh 
level issues like the Chacko affair 
in Kerala and the factional — tug-of- 
war in U. P. А 

But the impact of the ~recent 
Madras Municipal election results 
has also something to do "with the. 
slump in Sri Kamaraj standingin the 
Capital. The promised rout of the 
DMK which Kamaraj leadership had 
been holding out has not come off. 
Rather the DMK has maintained 
itself as a serious challenge to the 
Congressin Tamilnad. The image 
ofthe Congress President as the 


the budget session of the Parlia- 
mentis over. While these reports 
do not seem to be inspired, there is 
as yet hardly any clear idea as to 
who among his Cabinet colleagues 
can command the confidence of his 
peers to be named -Nehru’s succe- 
ssor. 

So far, S:i Lal Bahadır Shastri 


-has emerged as the first among eq- 


uals, but it is yet to be seen whether 
Sri Nanda despite his duly-publicised 
letter to Sri Shastri—or Sri T. T. 
Krishnamachari will readily accept 
him as the captain "of their team. 
And Sri Shastri himself is wise en- 
ough not to try to upset this pre- 
carious apple cart. | ` 

Meanwhile Smt. Indira Gandhi’s 
name has again come vp in. this. 
connection, and a fairly ‘influential 
lobby is actively urging that `she 
should be taken into the cabinet. It - 
is, however, difficult to prophesy 
that such a move will at all help to 
rally the ranks’ of the Congress 
Party in the Parliament or unify the 
Cabinet itself. D 
. Collective leadership is yet to 
emerge in New Delhi to be able to. 
smoothly take over from the Cult of 
Personality. 

N.C. 


man who has consolidated the hold ————————————À 


of his Party in“ his owu State has 
dwindled in proportion. The ex- 
pectation that the much-needed 
leadership to the Congress and the 
Government will come from the 
chief of the party in power has -not 
thus been fulfilled, 

The shrunken stature of Sri 
Kamaraj only but adds to the pro- 
blem of evolving a consolidated 
leadership that face the Congress 
High Command today in the wake 
of Sri Nehru's broken health. Al- 
though the Prime Minister is mak- 
ing almost super-human efforts. not 
to p.rmit his followers and the 
nation at large to feel the void of his 
diminishing role because of the 
serious affliction that has beset 
him, medical opinion is believed to 
discount the idea of his continuing 
for long with his present quota of 
physical Jabour that his office en- 
tails. Inevitably, the Capital’s corps 
of political commentators have resu- 
med the old guessing game: Who. 
will step into the great man's shoes? 

Reports have been persistent in: 
New Delhi during the last few weeks 
that the Prime Minister may be 
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Financial Barons’ Conclave 


The 37th annual session of the 
Federation of Indian Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry held in 
New Delhi on March 6, 7 and 8 
has heralded a new offensive of the 
business magnates to make further 
dents into the policy of the Governs 
ment in favour of the private sector. 
Encouraged by the budget speech 
of TTK, the industrialists made a 
forthright demand for further con- 
cessions. 

Sri Bharat Ram, the outgoing 
president of the Federation set the 
ball rolling when he demanded fur- 
ther stimulus to the profits of the 
private sector. He made no bones 
when he said, “Stimulus to produc- 
tion whether in agriculture or in- 
dustry, comes from profitability”. 
This stimulation required reduction 
_in the taxation and removal of con- 
trols. 

Giving credit to the private 
sector for taking economy at a 
higher level he said, “Private en- 
terprise has brought about a rapid 
expansion of industries. that is,in the 
fields where it is allowed to operate. 
During the last decade, the output 
of private industries has doubled ; 
over 188 new major products were 
manufactured for the first time in 
the last five years ; the quality оғ 
products has been continually im- 
proving”. 

He criticised the idea of Mono- 
poly Commission on the plea that 
“if there has been growth of some 
companies, itis merly a reflection 
of the changing pattern of economic 
development rather than monopoly”. 
He even went to the extent of giving 
a lecture to the Finance Minister 
that ‘responsibility and control go 
together, and can be divorced only at 
the risk of grievous consequences.” 

Thus, according to him, concen- 
tration of ownership and control are 
absolutely essential for the economic 
development of the country and any 
attempt to curb them would lead to 
reduction in the rate of economic 
growth. 

Though Sri G. L. Nanda, Union 
Home Minister, while inaugurating 


the session expressed his disagree- 
ment with Sri Bharat Ram on the 
question of monopoly, his speech 
was rather apologetic. He assured 
the busjnessmen that “the private 
sector has a honoured place and is 
not just tolerated.’ 

Не even went to ‘the extent of 
dispelling the “misgivings about the 
Government’s attitude to private 
industry and said that he would be 
the first to recognise the important 
contribution which private enter- 
prise had made to India’s economic 
growth, His extempore speech was 
considered as “positive” and “соп- 
ciliatory” even by the monopoly press. 

In order to silence the critics of 
the public sector he reminded the 
industrialists that the growth of 
public sector itself had steadily 
increased the market and opened up 
larger opportunities for private 
sector. 

He commended the efforts made 
by the business community to res- 
train the growth of prices and to 
check profiteering during the emer- 
gency. Instead of advocating 
strict measures against profiteering 
he stressed the need for ‘‘self rest- 
raint" and *'voluntary regulation" 
by the business community. 

Ina unanimously adopted reso- 
lution the Federation "demanded 
reshaping of official policy to give 
further encouragement to savings 
and stimulate investment. Not 
completely satisfied with the tax 
concessions given in this budget it 
demanded steps to protect the **hon- 
est tax payers” and “create a climate 
of confidence in the Government 
policy as well as its implementation.” 

The resolution was strongly 
critical of "certain sections of 
political opinion" who were 
campaigning for a policy of 
nationalisation, 

The resolution on State trading 
was also strongly critical of the 
demand for nationalisation of 
foodgrains trade and deplored “un- 
fair criticism” of foodgrain traders, 

Sri Babubhai Chinai asked the 
Government **to keep its hands off” 


foodgrain trade as it was **a compli- 
cated business” “State trading in this 
field would result in utter chaos 
without bringing the expected stabi- 
lisation in the price level.” 

An interesting feature was the 
attitude towards socialism. Sri Kila- 
chand, for example, stated that 
Socialism could be brought about 
only by “encouraging private initia- . 
tive" and “all policies must be 
calculated to provide incentives". 
What he did not like was the **doc- 
trinaire approach" which would 
lead to ‘‘regimentation’’. 

Sri Kasturbhai  Lalbhai of 
Ahmedabad provided examples of 
countries which had been free from 
such “approach”. ‘Countries like 
West Germany and Japan had 
achieved a high rate of eeonomic 
growth after the Second World War 
because of the free scope to private 
enterprise," he said. 

The desire to influence the poli- 
tical scene was expressed by a large 
number of speakers in the session. 
The current budget has proved that 
it pays good dividends if ‘‘system- 
atic” efforts are made. 

Sri S.P. Jain quoted the ех- 
ample of United States where every 
industrial undertaking trained its 
own men to specialise in politics. 
*"Though it might not be possible to 
go that far in India, yet it was 
necessary that the business com- 
muni'y should take interest formally 
or informally in politics," said he. 

Sri S. L. Kirloskar said that 
businessmen should take active 
part in public life. Some went to 
the ext.nt of saying that they should 
enter parliament. А *'call for action 
was also given" to present а correct 
image of the business community and 
get its viewpoints accepted by the 
people." None was, however, so 
forthright as Sri Ramkrishna Bajaj 
who proposed that businessmen 
should distribute election funds to 
congressmen who fought commun- 
Ist ideology. 

Tailpiece 

A prominent independent M. Р; 
is reported to have told TTK that 
if there is an iota of socialism in his 
ideology he would at least reducc 
the excise duty on three essential 
commodities the first letters of which 
makethe word TTK. The com- 
modities which he is supposed to 
have suggested are: Теа, Textile 
and Kerosene. 

Anand Kumar 
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Sardar Bhagat Singh: A Tribute - 
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The anniversary of the martyrdom of Bhagat Singh 


falls on March 23, 1931. 


he writer of this article was 


a close associate. of Bhagat Singh und was sentenced to 


transportation for life as his casemate. In this article 


‘he narrates how the great revolutionary patriot literally 


E marched to death, defying the might of the British Rule. n ' 
- РА . 


ГА 2 
QN the. twenty-third of March 
1931, Sardar Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades Rajguru and. 
Sukhdeo were hanged ‘in Lahore ' 
_ Central Jail. Sentencing him to 
death the trying judges observed : 
“Having regard to the deliberate 
and cowardly murder in which he 
took part and to his position as a 
- leading member of the Conspiracy, 
he is sentenced to be hanged by 
the neck till he be dead." 

The Tribunal that delivered 
judgement was constituted under the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case Ordinance 
promulgated by the Viceroy in 1930. 
There were two British judges and 
a loyal Indian judge. They had to 
give verdict to suit their masters, 
the alien rulers, against’ whom the 
‘revolutionaries had been waging 
a grim sustained struggle. 


Nation’s Hero 


But their judgement was treated 
by the nation with the contempt it 
deserved. In the course of the 
trial Bhagat Singh had become the 
nation’s hero. Special coverage of 
daily papers carried detailed reports 
of his utterances and activities to 
the eager public. 

He-had killed Saunders, the_ 
Police Officer who had the audacity 
to shower lathi blows on Lala Lajpat 
Rai that finally proved fatal. Next 
һе threw a bomb in the Central 

` Assembly in protest against the 

Government bill that was aimed 
at checking the growing radical 
labour movement in the country. 

In-the Delhi Bomb case trial he 
made the histroric statement openly 
admitting the Government charges 
and declaring that a veriiabie, storm 
was about to break that wouid 
sweep away the imperialist regime 


and in its place establish an order 


of society that would end exploita- 
tion of man by man. 
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К In the history: of political trials ' 


in this country such а defiant and 
clear revolutionary statement was 
made for the first time. -It carried 
the message of revolution to the 
remotest corner of the country. 
The statement got wide publicity 
even in foreign countries particularly 
in Ireland and Russia. 

The Sardar was, then, taken to 
Lahore for his second trial as an 
accused in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case of 1929. Here, along with 


. his otlier comrades, he raised in the 


court the slogan of ‘Long Live 
Revolution which as Jngilab 
Zindabad became the battle cry of 
the nation ‘substituting ^ Vande 
mataram of the Bengal Partition 
days. : e . 

The Government banned the 
raising of the.slogan in public. But 
‘peoples’ temper had been roused. АП 
over Panjab, thousands of men and 


2 


women came out оп streets, faced 


Government repression but rent the 
air with shouts of Inqilab Zindabad. 
Within -a few days the government 
hastily beat a retreat. 


_ Epic Hunger Strike 


By this time the epic Hunger 
Strike of Bhagat Singh and 
his comrades had already started, 
demanding civilized and human 
treatment for Indian political 
prisoners, and protesting against 
the liberal rules and facilities for 
European criminals merely on racial 
grounds.  Such' hunger strike was 
again without в precedent in India's 
freedom struggle. After 66 days 
Jatin Das, one of the strikers, 
attained martyrdom. There was 
great agitation in the Central 


. Assembly as also throughout the 


country and the authorities had to 
ultimately bow before the pressure. 


Oren 
_ Bhagat Singh's Testament 


~ “Let us declare that the state of war does exist and shall exist so 
long as the Indian toiling masses and their natural resources are being 
exploited by a handful of parasites, They may be purely British 
Capitalist or mixed British and Indian or ever purely Indian. They 
may be carrying on their insidious exploitation through mixed or 
even a purely Indian bureaucratic.apparatus. All these things make 


no difference........ 


The war shall continue. 


“It may assume different shapes ас different times. It may 
become now open, now hidden, now purely agitational, now fierce 
‘life and death struggle.: The choice of the course, whether bloody or 
comparatively peaceful, which it should adopt rests with you. 


Choose whichever you like..... 


“Тһе days of capitalist and imperialist exploitation are numbered. 
The war neither began with us nor is it going to end with our lives. 
It Is the Inevitable consequence of the historic events and the 


existing environments. 


Our humble sacrifices shall be only a link in 


the chain..... x 
From Bhagat Singh’s letter to the British 
Govei iei of Punjab written from prison twenty 
days before he marched to the gallows on March 23, 1931. 
, a} 
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“socialist objective”. The fight for socialism 
is the confluence of so many streams of 
fight for the concrete damands of diverse 
classes and groups. It is not, of course, 
an arithmetic sum of all these diverse politi- 
cal struggles: for partial demands but ће 
latter are certainly vital links in the general 
struggle, called the Socialist Revolution 
culminating in the ‘expropriation of the 
expropriators and socialisation of the means 
of production. 


“Past Experience? 


. Sweezy doubts “whether such a revolu- 
tion can be peaceful”, Не thinks that “If 
past experience is any guide it cannot and 
will not be.” But in social science, past 
experience cannot be the sole guide. Up to 


1917, opponents of socialism justified their. 


opposition by recalling the same “past 
experience”. The October Socialist Revo- 
lution culmifiating in the emergence of the 
first socialist state had broken new ground 
in history and created a new element 
ot **past experience” for the present genera- 
ion, 

“Past experience” also told us, up to the 
Second World War, that even. national 
- liberation can not be achieved by peaceful 
means because Imperialism never voluntari- 
ly gave up power over its colonies and 
dependencies. But after the Second World 
War, most of the 50 countries liberated have 
achieved this liberation without taking rer 
course to armed uprising, though certainly 
not as voluntary gifts by the imperialist 
powers. The Chinese Communist leaders 
still argue that neither socialism nor national 
liberation can be achieved without armed 
struggle because the imperialists do not 
voluntarily surrender power. They ` fail 


to recognise the new developments in the - 


new world and mechanically repeat old 
dogmas divorced from real life. 

The main question is: have any forces 
emerged in history which can compel. the 
powers-that-be to surrender power without 
being forced by an armed insurrection? 
There is no dispute over the fact that they 
will not voluntarily surrender power, but 
the question is can 'they be forced to quit 
without taking recourse to arms. ' 

Let us first take the question,-how did 
India achieve her national independence 
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pedcefully (that is, without armed insurrec- 
tion) despite the unwillingness of the British 
to quit, despite the presence of British troops 
in India and despite the fact that Britain 
was on the side of the victorious coalition 
‘in the Second World War? It was achieved 
not without mass struggles but certainly 
without an armed uprising. It was so 
possible because nationally, the vast majority 
of the people stood firmly behind the demand 
for national independence with unpreceden- 
ted unity and determination born out of 
prolonged struggles; internationally, the 


intervention to suppress the colonial people , 


became so discredited in course of the anti- 
fascist war that the world public opinion was 
strongly marshalled against British occupa- 
tion of India. In Britain itself, the working 
class which constitutes the majority of the 
population was thoroughly fed up with the 
Conservative Government in the way it 
conducted the war and became critical of 
its colonial policy. РА 

All these processes were strengthened by 
the emergence of new forces: the expansion 
of the socialist world as the leading force 
of the victorious anti-fascist coalition and the 
new urge for peace all over the world. 
These original developments of history had 
performed the miracle, achievement of 
Indian independence through peaceful 
means, unwarranted by any past experience, 
beginning from the American war of 
independence, up to Irish freedom. 

Through the.same “world-process and 
under the impact of the.same historical 
factors, a number of Afro-Asian countries 
have not only achieved national indepen- 
dence without armed struggle but also follow 
the path of non-capitalist development to- 
wards the socialist goal without a civil war. 
The growing might of the socialist world, 
the new Afro-Asian set up and the world- 
wide impact of peaceful coexistence make 
it increasingly difficult for the capitalist 
world to intervene in defence of capitalism 
in the underdeveloped countries. 
New Possibility : © 

Now the question may be posed;granting 
that the British rulers had+o quit India 
without risking an armed revolt, how can it 


be said that the Indian capitalist class will 
surrender power to the working people in the 
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same way ? The answer is that nobody can . 


gue what must happen, but a view póssi- 
ility has been opened ир by new historical- 
forces. They areas follows: If the people's 
forces are united for the achievement of 
measures directed against the monopolies, ~ 
feudal vested interests and the foreign neo- 
colonialists, the representatives of the mono- 
polies—the Tatas and. Birlas—are not 
capable of using armed forces against the 
people. They can do so only if the people’s 
forces are divided and if they can gain com- 
plete domination over the state-apparatus 
or if the foreign imperialists can intervene. 
But thanks to the growth of the Socialist 
world and the world peace forces, armed 
intervention on the part of the foreign im- 
perialists can be ruled out; unity of the 
national democratic forces can prevent 
the complete domination of the state 
apparatus by monopolies. 


The anti-monopoly groups within the 
ranks of the Indian capitalists аге increas- 
ingly being confronted with two alternatives . 
—either to remain with the monopolies 
against the people and be progressively 
squeezed out in a deteriorating national 
economy; or be with the people, against the 
monopolies and secure national economic 
development. 4 А 

Indian: Big, Business, particularly the 
monopolies and their political spokesmen, 
are trying to prevent this Jatter course of 
development by attacking the state sector, 
planning and non-alignment. But in this 
epoch, the deepening contradiction within 
the ruling class, the new crisis of capitalism 
the growing might of the socialist and non- 


aligned countries, the economic supremacy , 


of socialism over capitalism through peace- 
ful competition and the world peace forces 
are constantly encouraging people's move- 
ment in the country against the monopolies, 
for the state-sector, planning and non- 
alignment. - 

In such a situation the realisability of an 
all-in anti-monopoly national unity is mucb 
brighter than the unity of the entire capitalist 
class behind the. monopolies. In this 
struggle for the two paths of development, 
the democratic forces are to get entrenched 
into the state power ~and drive the 
monopolies out of their key positions. 

Such a course is not only feasible but - 
imperative im order to create the pre- 
condition for socialism. Banks can then 
be nationalised and State trading extended 
to agricultural goods, radical land reforms 
be both enacted and implemented 
and the public sector transformed into 
the dominant sector and even democratised. 
For these steps to be taken, what is needed 
is a united natiorfal democratic movement 
and for which an armed struggle іѕ not 
imperative. 

Once this stage is arrived at, none can 
deny that the next steps towards socialism 
can be peacefully taken. Both in Cuba 
and Czechoslovakia, the second stage has 
been peacefully reached and this historical 
fact has already become part and parcel of 
our “past-experience”. |^ - ; 

The whole question is, therefore, either 
one of peaceful achievement of the first 
stage or of skipping over that stage altoge- 
ther. А proper estimate of the exist- 
ing correlation of forces, as made above, 
rules out the latter alternative while the 
former is evidently practical and revolu- 
tionary. . 
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.. BANK NATIONALIZATION | 
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N New Delhi on March 7-8, was held a Seminar on the nationa- 
lisation of banking at the initiative of three Congress M.P.s. Sr 
Arjun Arora, Sri Shiv Charan Gupta and Smt. Subhadra Joshi. 
Prominent political leaders and leading economists participated in 
its deliberations. І 

The seminar discussed the problems of the financial structure 
of Indian economy in the context of the economic development 
of India. It was pointed out by a number of speakers that t planned 
economic development requireed planned allocation: of financial 
resources to various sectors of the economy without which'the prio- 
rities indicated in any economic plan could not be adhered to. 

The existence of a large private banking sector under the 
control of a few big business houses could be used to frustrate; 
basic économic policies of the planners. Private banking wasj 
also used to indulge in foreign exchange racketeering, concealment 
of income and defrauding the state of taxes. ` 

The real case for nationalisation of banking, however, was 


not that it necessarily leads to complete socialisation of the banking - 


structure. It would be just a step which could, under specific 
conditions, lead to a desirable control over the private sector, 


— One speaker pointed outthat the demand for nationalisation , 


of banking should not be put in the context of the controversy 
between the private and the public sectors. It should be viewed 
as a necessary measure in an under-developed economy for ensur- 
ing equitable distribution of resources within, and a healthy evolu- 
tion of, the private sector. - " Е Я - 
At the moment, one section of capitalists gets а lion’s share 


* in the total financial resources available and thus deprives a large 


number of honest and efficient entrepreneurs of resources necessary 
for improving the economic performance of the relatively smalier 
man. It was stressed that credit should not necessarily be -tied to 
existing capital assets; for, this tends to perpetuate economic in= 
equality and increases concentration of economic power. 

It was also argued that it is entirely wrong to suggest that 
nationalisation would discourage people from putting their savings 
into the bank. In fact, the experience of the state-owned Life 
Insurance Corporation has shown that the state's taking over a 
sector or an industry can create public confidence. In the case of- 
banking, it would lead to an expansion of deposits instead of 
discouraging them. 

One speaker emphasised the fact that unit banking alone, 
combined with power of note issue, could have some justification 
in a situation where banking habits were not developed. Branch 
banking, on the other hand, does not have the advantage of flexi- 
bility and thus loses its right to be confined to the private sector 
because the fiexibility argument claimed in: its. favour breaks 
down. To confine the unremunerative or less profitable banking 
business to the state sector and allot profitable urban .banking 
to the private bankers, is a policy which cannot be justified. 

A number of speakers discussed the view put forward by the 
opponents of nationalisation that contro] by the Reserve Bank and 
by the Government was sufficient to check some of the undesirable 
aspects of private banking. It was pointed out that the experience 
during the decade and half had clearly demonsrated the inability 
of these agencies to effectively control the activities of the pri- 
vate bankers. Instances were cited by various speakers to prove 
the point. - А 

It was also suggested that the people who use this argument are 
generally the ones who are against controls in general. Yet they 
appear to believe that in the field of banking very detailed controls 
can be made operative, It was difficult |o see how these two 
contradictory approaches can be reconciled. ` ` 
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_ Highlights of the Seminar 


` s n П ^ 


The rapid industrialisation of the country requires mixed 
*Sanking, that is, banking facilities to be provided both to the com- 
mercialsector and to thé industrial sector. In the context of 
the;present-day Indian conditions, leaving-banking in the private 


. hands could lead to the integration of industrial capital with 


financial capital thus increasing the dangers of growing mono- 
polistic concentration of economic power in- India whieh every ~> 
one regards as undersirable. 


The link between commercial banks and the indigenous bank- 
ing sector through various intermediate agencies like the money- 
lenders and traders in agricultural commodities has’ had а very 
"harmful effect on the economic operdtions of credit agencies in 
an important sector of our economy. This link-up has also been 
responsible for checking the growth of the cooperative banking 
and for introducing many distortions in the cooperative sector 
as a whole. Я 

One speaker emphasised the link between the real disposition 
of the means of production in society and their reflection in the 
character of the financial structure. It was pointed out that unless 
action Was taken to check monopolistic tendencies in the rest 
of the industrial fabric, the role which nationalisation of banking 
could play would be severely limited, and under certain conditions, 
might even worsen the situation as far as the objective of the 
diffusion of economic power is concerned. 


A large number of issues were raised in the Seminar which 
require further study by economists, people connected with the 
banking industry, and politicians. For instance, how far the 
actual performance of our economy has deviated from the pattern 


. indicated in our Plans and to what extent the operation of the 


private banking system has been 


deviation. _ 


Also, to what' extent is it true to say that those who ought to 
have received benefits of bank credit have been denied this credit 
because of the norms of credit-worthiness adopted at present ? 


. "lt was also suggested that due care should be taken to 
formulate the norms which the banking system for nationalisation 
would adopt in respect of granting credit to industry and agri- 
culture. This was necessary because high profitability in 
the context of a closed and protected market for the private 
industrialist leads to an automatic sucking in of private savings 
by private industry which would have to be counter-balanced 
by some alternative mechanism which makes this process in- 
operative. - 

Another topic on which further work was necessary was to 
take up the working of the Reserve Bank and the State Bank to 
find out how far their policies were in consonance with what may 
be regarded as the correct set of policies for nationalised banking 

-industry (including the question of the composition of beard of 
directors, the lending policies and the methods of integrating 
financial policies with planning policies, etc). It was felt that 
such' studies would clearly demonstrate the advantages in terms 
cf acceleratirg the 1ate сі gicwth cf the сссгсп.у cf a naticraliad 
banking system. . 

On the basis cf this reed for further strcy, the Semirer rn- 
animcusty ceciced that the Chairman (Dr. Gyen Clerc) iré tre 
Cenvercrs cf the Scmirai te authcrised to ccnstitute a ccn mittce 
which wculd cigemse {тЇ cr rescerch cn the ports t6 cuy cn 
the work initiatcd by the Seminar. 


Маіпѕпест is publishirg in the following pages the impcrtent 
contiributions to the Seminar by four well known economists. 
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responsible for such 
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буап Сһапд 


Need for Social Pressure 


The issue of nationalisation of Banking 

has again come to the fore by the 
force of events. It is an old demand. 
The Congress gave it a prominent place in 
its economic programme of 1948. 

After 1951, for nearly 12 to 13 years it 
was relegated to the background. During 
this period we have almost lost our way 
and gone in the wrong direction. Planning, 
as an Official report has shown very clearly, 
has increased concentration of economic 
power, and the economic disparities have 
Strengthened reactionary forces from the 
village to the top and have weakened 
the forces of social change. 

———Fhirteen yeais of planning have pro- 
duced these results; therefore, the country 
is passing through a state of crisis. It is 
not merely the failure of agricultural produc- 
tion or the slowing down of the rate of 
growth for the last two or three years 
which is a matter of primary concern. 
Seasons come and seasons go, unfavourable 
weather is followed by favourable weather 
and fluctuations of economic life take 
place, but what really matters is that facts 
clearly show the whole economy of 
this country is in a state of crisis. 


Why Stagnation 


We are stagnating not bécause our 
techniques are poor nor because for the 
last few years our expectations have not 
been realised, but because the social struc- 
ture of the country is not responding to the 
needs of the country and because of the 
increasing control by interests which are 
against all social change. 

The crisis that the country is facing 
cannot be resolved unless among other 
things nationalisation of banking is brought 
about. We all know that owing to rapid 
crease in public expenditure on economic 
development, the banks have expanded 
with phenomenal rapidity. Their deposits, 
*heir loans and advances and their invest- 
"Tents have increased more rapidly than 
:he general rate of, growth of national 
.Dcome; and as a result of this important 
fact, the banks have become one of the 
principal beneficiaries of increasing public 
mvestment and public expenditure. 

Banks have very greatly benefitted by 
expenditure on economic development but 
лауе thereby contributed to the serious 
evils to which we have referred, evils of 
concentration of economic power, increase 
of disparity and distortion of planning in 
the interest. of the few. Thé expanded 
resources and investments of the banks are 
directly responsible for these anti-social 
results and therefore, for the creation of 
the present crisis. 

Owing to all these reasons, the nationali- 
isation of banks has become an urgent 
necessity and cannot bc put off any longer. 

The need for nationalisation is question- 
ed by persons in authority on the plea that 
the Reserve Bank of India having been 
rationalised it is розѕі. 12, through restric- 
t:ve measures, effective use of powers 
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which it possesses and guidance, to remedy 
the evils due to mis-allocation of resources, 

The Reserve Bank of india was nation- 
alised more than a decade ago. The State 
Bank of India was nationalised in 1955 
and commands nearly one-third of the 
total deposits of the country and yet 
unfortunately it must be admitted that 
nationalisation of the Reserve Bank and the 
States Bank has not taken us nearer to 
socialism because the Reserve Bank and the 
State Bank are both being run like similar 
institutions іп unplanned capitalistic 
countries. Their principles, methods and 
approach to the problems of the country 
have been and are determined by the 
experience of countries like the USA, the 
UK, France and Germany, and they have 
no ifterest and faith in changing 
and steering the economy in the direction 
of socialism. 

The result is that they are dominated 
by the same interests which are dominating 
the private enterprise, and though these 
institutions belong to the nation they are 
primarily being operated as instruments 
of private enterprise. There is no difference 
between their working and the working of 
the privately owned banking institutions 
and their regulatory and restrictive powers 
are mainly used not in the interest of 
socialist advance but merely to consolidate 
the power of forces, which are operating to 
defeat socialism. 

This is the position and the Reserve 
Bank of India and the State Bank are an 
integral part of the existing capitalist 
System. We cannot realize the results 
we have in view until these nationalised 
institutions respond readily and completely 
to the new social usages of the country 
and, through radical changes of personnel, 
policy, and principles, are used as instru- 
ments of rapid advance towards socialism. 
Unless this is done, merely nationalisation 
of banks, desirable and necessary as it is, 
will not accelerate the pace of socialist 
transformation of the economy. 


Industrial Magnates 


Secondlv, it is also to be realised that 
most of the commercial banks as private 
institutions, are largely controlled by 
industrial magnates and have been used 
by them to build vast economic empires. 
As facts show very clearly, during the 
mM of the last 15 years, big concerns 
ike the Tatas, the Birlas and the rest have 
been able to expand their power and hold 
on the economy—and are known to control 
the most important commercial banks. 

The five big banks, which are well 
known, are the banks which have nearly 
60 percent of the deposits, the l.ans and 
advances and large part of the ivestments. 
Now nearly two-thirds of commeicial 
banking is controlled by the big industrial 
magnates. There is hardly ary way by 
which their control can be reduced unless 
the State steps ш and operates these institu- 
tions in the interest of the community. 


It isalso to be realised, clearly known as 
it should be, that the banks not merely 
mobilse savings, but they create credit 
instruments which serve the purpose of 
money. 1 am referring to of currency; the 
issue of currency is the monoply of the 
State but the power of creating credit which 
is a complete substitute for money is 
virtually exercised by these industrial 
magnates without any reference to the 
real needs of the country and aggravates 
the inflationary situation. 

The State has indulged in inflationary 
finance, on a large scale. We know from 
experience that resort to deficit financing 
was a great mistake and we are now realis- 
ing the need for combating it. 

But it is not realised that inflationary 
Situation has become worse, because 
creation of uncontrolled credit on a large 
scale has taken place, mostly through the 
commercial banks. The State Bank has 
also contributed to it but commercial banks 
have contributed much more, and as a 
result thereof the inflationary pressure has 
increased, and therefore, the rise of prices 
has been greatly accelerated. 

If we want to control the price structure 
of the country, if we want to hold the 
price-line, the creation of credit by these 
financial institutions must be determined 
by the community through nationalisation. 


Over-all Change 


77] have already said that nationalisation 
of the State Bank and nationalisation of 
the Reserve Bank, has not been beneficial 
at all; it has, as a matter of fact, contributed 
to the growing strength of the forces, which 
are arrayed against our social objective. 

If we bring about nationalisation of 
commercial banks and run them in the 
same way as the State Bank and the Reserve 
Bank have been run, there will be no basic 
change for the better. Nationalisation in 
that form will not mean fundamental social 
changes that we want to bring about. 

And, therefore, it is to be realised that 
the nationalised commercial banks have to 
change completely their premises, their 
technique, their approach "and attitude of 
the personnel The personnel working 
or operating the Reserve Bank of India or 
the State Bank of India do not owe any 
allegiance tà socialism. They are complete- 
ly committed to orthodox principles of 
banking which, of course, impede or retard 
the growth of socialism. 

We have therefore, to take into account 
‘this very clearly and vividly realise that 
nationalisation of banking though an 
essential step is only the first stcp in 
establishing a new econcmic and sccial 
system in the country ard has to be fcllcwed 
by an all-round advarce tcwards the 
realisation cf а sccial.st scciety. 

National.saticn сї bar kirg or any cther 
type of naticnalisaticn as stch will rot 
give us sccialiem or anythirg like it; and 
therefore, while ccnccding the ncccis.ty 
of nationalising commerical banks an 
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taking all the steps that are necessary, we 
have to understand its implications. And 
the implications are that the nationalised 
institutions must work in a new and different 
social context. 


We have to take note of the fact that the 
Finance Minister of India has said that no 
case has been made for nationalisation 
of banking. Sri Asoka Mehta, Deputy 
Chairman of the Planning Commission has 
taken the same view, inspite of the fact that 
the PSP—of which he (Sri Ashoka Mehta) 
was until recently the Chairman and one 
of the founding members—in 1934 com- 
mitted itself to the view that the nationalisa- 
tion of commerical banks was essential 
for bringing in socialism and has consis- 


I һауе already said that the National 
Congress has unreservedly accepted the 
view that the nationalisation of commer- 
cial banks is desirable, necessary and ines- 
capable; and yet we are told today that the 
nationalisation of banks can wait. 


Social Pressure 


They say, a case for nationalisation cf 
banks has not been made out yet. We 
have to consider the whole question in a 
cool and objective manner and understand 
its implications in concrete terms. And 
yet let us realise that а big change like 
nationalisation of banks cannot be brought 
about unless social pressures are built up, 

But the Finance Minister will Бе con- 
vinced not by arguments. The case for 
nationalisation is unanswerable. It was 


unanswerable in 1934, in 1948, and it is 
unanswerable today. But in spite of its 
validity we will not be able to convince the 
men in authority by the logic of our case 
and its inherent soundness. We have to 
consider all sides of this very complicated 
problem in a cool, balanced and objective 
manner. 


We have, however, to realise that all 
the thinking that we can do has to be 
supported by the demand of the people as 
well—rea! janashukti—the over-whelming 
power of the people. Without it naticna- 
lisation of banking will remain only a dream 
and ап aspiration. People must ask 
insistently for nationalisation of banking 
and if the people want it, if they make it 
quite clear that they will have it, nationa- 
lisation will come and soon. 


Conditions for Effectiveness 


tently adhered to that view since 
then. 

A. М. Khusro 
ACASE for nationalisation of any 


industry exists on political grounds if 
one believes that no investment decision 
ought to be taken by private individuals at 
all and that no private person should be 
the employer of another individual. This 
kind of nationalisation depends upon 
ideology and has no empirical basis except 
the general surmise that private business 
has been found to be exploitative in 
character . In the Indian context we need 
not argue for nationalisation on this ground. 
A case for nationalisation exists on em- 
p.rical grounds if due analysis of an industry 
reveals (a) that the industry is a strategic 
industry, suchas defence, so that its invest- 
ment decisions ought not to be made public; 
(b) that it is an infra-structure industry with- 
out the creation of which many other in- 
dustries will not come into existence and 
particularly if its gestation period is long 
and profits non-existent, or small, for some 
lime to come, so that private business will 
not be interested; (c) that the industry is 
heading towards monopoly or oligopoly. 
The last-named condition implies that 
the demand for a product is inelastic, so that 
consumers are prepared to pay whatever 
price is charged by the producers, and that 
the number of producers itself has dwind- 
led down to one or a few, so that there is a 
tendency for them to get together, reduce 
output, increase prices, exploit consumers 
and use the monopoly profits for 
ostentaticus consumption, and in ways not 
conducive to development of the more 
desirable forms of enterprise. 


Monopoly or Oligopoly 


One is not certain whether the banking 
industry in India сап Бе described as a 
monopoly or oligopoly on this definition. 
The issue will depend on a good deal of 
analysis and on whether it can be demonstra- 
ted that the cost of credit is being unduly 
raised and whether the few firms that exist 
have joined hands to decrease the total 
supply of credit (which is the output of the 
banking industry) and deny credit to speci- 
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fic borrowers who have credit-worthiness 
as good as others to whom credit is given. 

The case for the nationalisation of any 
industry whatever can least be pleaded on 
the mere ground of inefficiency. The 
reasons for this are the following;— 

(a) Both private and public concerns can 
be found to be inefficient and if an 
industry is to be under public opera- 
tion on grounds of inefficiency it will 
logically have to be put back under 
private management if the public 
sector handles it inefficiently, Firms 
move from efficiency to inefficiency 
and vice versa but it is impossible to 
argue that each time this happens there 
should be nationalisation and then 
denationalisation and  renationalisa- 
tion. It is difficult to unscramble the 
nationalised eggs. 

Inefficiency is the phenomenon of a 
firm and not of an industry and every 
industry has efficient firms as well as 
inefficient ones whether in the public or 
in the private sector. 

If a whole industry is facing the 
problem of inefficiency—-of high costs, 
low returns, and losses—in all pro- 
bability, this is due to difficulties out- 
side the control of the industry. The 
industry may be a decaying one, from 
which the demand is shifting away. 
There is no point inthe State'staking 
over this industry except on welfare 
grounds —depressed area argument. 

So even if banking data shows in- 
efficiency this cannot be pleaded as a case 
for nationalisation. 

Judging by the norms of efficiency, 
however, it must be accepted that the Indian 
commercial banks leave a good deal to be 
desired in terms of efficiency. Banks are 
supposed to maintain certain ratios which 
depict safetv and efficient working. 

Among these are the cash-to-deposit 
ratio, the liquidity ratio (i.e. the sum of 
liquid assets as a ratio of deposits), the 
investment-deposit ratio and the advance- 
deposit ratio. Lately, there has been some 


б) 


(с) 


evidence of riotous living and brinkmane 
ship among the banks. 

Investment in Government bonds in 
Telation to deposits has been allowed to 
shrink, while loans and advances to enter- 
prises in relation to deposits have been 
Stepped up phenomenally. In fact, the 
advance-deposit ratio has reached а figure 
of nearly 70 per cent which suggests over- 
lending of a dangerous character, 

This, however. is a phenomenon (a) of 
sellers' markets and (b) of the policy of low 
interest rates on Government securities 
relative to the rate of profit in organized 
enterprise. Both these are phenomena 
outside the control of the banking sector 
and both are amenable to improvements 
through governmental policy. 

Thus, the blame for brinkmanship rests 
Jargely if not wholly, and in any case 
ушеу, on the shoulders of the Govern- 
ment. 


Indiscriminate Lending 


An offshoot of the phenomenon of sellers’ 
markets ruling over the past decade is a 
premium on inefficiency. Just as in manu- 
facturing and trade almost everything 
appears to sell and profits emerge, however 
low the quality of the product and however 
high its cost of production, so also in 
banking whatever be the kind of customer 
the banker comes across, appears to 
be solvent and capable of repaying his 
dues irrespective of his line of business and 
the efficiency of his operations. 

The banks, therefore, have been lending 
to all customers, one suspects fairly indis- 
criminately, even as companies take to all 
kinds of production, without discrimi- 
nation when faced with a sellers’ market. 

The decade since 1954 has, therefore. 
been a bad decade to test the efficiency of 
banks even as it has been a bad decade ta 
test the infficiency of manufacturing arc 
commercial concerns. Very few bank. 
have failed even as very few ccrrpanies 
have collapsed in the face of becom апе 
expansion. 
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Banking can bs made more efficient and 
the usual norms applied more rigorously 
if the Government makes up its mind, 
through a rigorous monetary and fiscal 
policy and other redistributive measures, 
to eliminate or contain the phenomenon 
of the sellers’ markets. 

For then it will not, pay the bankers 
and hence there will be very little temp- 
tation for them to violate traditional ratios 
and to over-lend to the ‘public and under- 
invest in Government bonds etc. 

The clue to more'efficient banking thus 
lies in eliminating the conditions which 
lead to. inefficiency and many of these lie 
outside the banking sector and in the hands 
of a Government. 4 


Maldistributed Pyramid . 


A more serious indictment of the 
commercial-banks is that they have been 
constituted in the first instance by the 
large business-houses which are themselves 
organised into a monopolistic or oligo- 
polistic structure which depicts a serious 

-mal-distribution of assets. The banks are 
thus created by and are camp-followers of 
big business and have been established 
primarily with the intention’ of securing 
financial capital for their principles. 

Thus, not only the structure of bank 
credit is heavily biased in favour of industry 
but also the assets of the banking, sector 
reflect the same maledistribution: which, 
is a characteristic -of the non-bankin 
business sector. d 

In other words, the mal-distributed 
pyramid of the non-banking business sector 
reproduces itself in the banking sector; the 

. two pyramids look alike. i 3 

This, no doubt, is a serious indictment. 


But here again it would be quite wrong to , 


criticise the banks just because they have 
been brought into existence by industrial 
and commercial concerns who required 
credit or working capital for their opera- 
tions. 

Industrial and commercial history is 
full of instances of backward and forward 
horizontal integration. 


its input begins to produce steel, and then 
finding that this requires coal, begins to 
produce coal “in order to eliminate the 


profits of middlemen and other charges and ` 


to secure material cheap. 

With similar motivations, firms under- 
take forward horizontal integration by 
establishing their own sales organizations 
and their own advertising agencies. No 
doubt, such integration creates big -business 
and eventually may -tend towards mono- 
poly. But this phenemenon of backward 
and forward integration also has some 
justification from the stand-point of 
efficiency. 


Khaleeq Naqvi 


MY field is not banking and I am 

afraid I shall not say anything which is 
profound on this. But there are these 
remarks I would like to make. 

First, lam quite disturbed by the gene- 
ral tenor of some of the arguments presen- 
ted here which associated the demand for 

Boationalisation of banking with some idea 
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A heavy engineer- . 
ing concern finding that it requires steel as ~ 


'agricultural sector makes it 


It may not be necessarily characterised - 
by big business. In any case, it has not 
been frowned upon and policy has per- 
mitted it, so that to blame.industrial and 
commercial concerns requiring bank credit 
for bringing into existence a banking 
mechanism is not really а valid criticism. 

` The point is whether the availability of 

credit from commercial banks to their 
members has meant the denial of credit 
to other borrowers. If this could ,be 
proved, the case for bank nationalisation 
would become very strong as monopolistic 
and oligopolistic tendencies which restrict 
output (bank credit) increase the costs of 
borrowing, discriminate between one custo- 
mer and the other and result in exploita- 
tion. . Ho Qs Was 

This, however, is a difficult matter to 
prove. Banks have norms of lending which 
take into account the. credit-worthiness of 
the borrower, personal guarantees, the 


collateral security and the other means of 
‘repayment and the type of business 


for 
which the customer is borrowing money. 


-It is difficult to prove that when a 
customer who fulfils these norms walks into 
the bank's parlour, Indian commercial: 
banks refuse accommodation just because 
they have to accommodate the principal. 
industries which control them. 


One strong argument for natidnaliza- 


tion could be that the concentration оѓ. 


industrial and commercial assets in a few 
hands which phemomenon we may call for 
brevity, the industrial pyramid, may be 
corrected by taking over the banking 
pyramid which is a feeder to industry and 
commerce and by putting it in the public 
sector. This seems a good enough 
strategy. Several] questions need to be 
answered before this strategy can be 
accepted. : - 


Lending Norms _ 3 

When banking is put in the public 
sector, what norms of lending will it use, 
which will be significantly different from 
the norms of private banking? It is said 
that commercial banks deny finance to the 
rural-agricultural sector and have no 


-expanded their business there. -. 9 


As the State Bank of India and the со- 
operative apex, district, and village banks 
have been operating for several decades in 
the rural-agricultural sector, the “question 
arises why they have not been able .to. 
provide credit in a big way so as to replace 
the deficiency created through the unhelpful 
attitude of-commercial banks: : od 

Does the fault lie in the norms of lend- 
ing used by the State Bank and the Co- 
operative Banks? Is it that the dearth of 
saving and hence bank deposits in the rural 
difficult to 


of socialism. The idea seems to be if we 
are for socialism then there is some thing 
to be said for nationalisation of banking 
without any further argument. This is 
not so. 

In fact, if there is any strong argument 
against ‘nationalisation of banks it is that 
under certain conditions it can make 


propagate banking. If the latter is the 
answer, the commercial advance ought to 
to be absolved from criticism. E 
Secondly, by taking over commercial 
banking in the public sector, what mecha- 
nism is sought to be used to correct the 
industrial pyramid? Is it through starva- 
tion of the large concerns? "That is to-say, 


- if a large business-house applies for loan, 


will it be refused, despite its fulfilling the 
banking norms? 

If this be the strategy, the licensing 
policy is obviously a far more reliable 
mechanism inasmuch as there is no point 
in giving a licence first and then denying 
working capital. This will spell great 
wastage. . | 

If then it is not proposed to starve 
credit-worthy borrowers and norms of 
efficient banking, апа, not of sentiment- 
ality, are applied by the public banker, 
then it is difficult to see how the industrial 
pyramid will get corrected.” 


Private Sector Alternative — 


Even if industries are starved of bank 
credit it is worth remembering that the 
private . sector has available to it many 
Other sources of credit.. It will increase 
ploughback into its own enterprises; firms 
and industries will mutually lend to each 
other, and issue call loans and other short 
term , loans. Ап alternative banking 
mechanism which goes under another 
name might develop. And finally the 
private sector can always approach the 
capital market and issue industrial and 
commercial bills of exchange or debentures 
of short as well as of long duraticn and 
float equity capital. - i 

So long as sellers' markets rule and 
profitabilities are high, the saving public 
will always prefer to invest in these assets 
issued by the private sector so that public 
banking sector, which refused to accom- 
modate the private and commercial sector, 
will not only have failed in its objective of 
starving the latter, but will itself be faced 
with declining bank deposits since savers 
will prefer alternative assets created by 
the private sector to deposits in public 
sector by the mere fact of high remunera- 
tions of the former. 

If this were not to be the case, it would 
be necessary to eliminate the sellers markets 
reduce private profits increase competition 
and improve the distribution of wealth and ` 
income. ' T . 

We come back to the fundamental 
proposition that the nationalisation ‘of - 
commercial banks taken alone and un- 
supported by other policies is no solution 
but buttressed Бу these means 
provides a powerful weapon for controlled 
the comanding light of the economy. 


Double-Edged Weapon | = 


the actual operation of economy more ad- 
verse to the interest of the small capitalist 
and of the masses than otherwise would 
be the case. I am making this strong state- 
ment for it should be clearly understood 
that nationalisation of banking can bring 
about a favourable change in the structure 
of credit distribution only if those who are 
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` society. 


given the power to control it are such as 
are committted to a credit policy in 
favour of the smaller man. ы 
Opponents of nationalisation at some 
‘stage may benevolently say, “We are con-. 
ceding this mass demand for nationalisation 
of banking.” And yet they may completely 
turn the tables by using this weapon to 
further distort the credit structure. 
To-day the five big banks in the 
private sector control a fairly big part 
of the total credit available in our 
economy; even these  fivé 
repersent certain diffusion of ecenomic 
power. Then there is a certain number 
of smaller ‘banks. These are also a factor 
which tends to diffuse the power of credit 
distribution. z 
Now let us assume that all this power 
_ is concentrated in the hands of a board 
of directors appointed by the present 
Government and the present Finance 
Minister and that this board of directors is 
largely composed of the same elements 
which are today at the top controlling the 
distribution of credit. E 
. _ No doubt, this can be potentially a very 
dangerous thing because then for the first 
time the conditions for the emergence of 
real finance-capital will emerge in the 
country. It is quite absurd to suggest 
that there is any control of finance-capital 
of the German type in our country. We 
do not have those conditions yet. Because 
for that, a certain degree of maturity of 
capitalism is required which we do not 
have in our country. But it is no doubt 
true that once we give this tremendous 
economic power to a board we can create 


a very dangerous weapon in the hands. 


of those who are against socialism and who 
would use this weapon created by the 
support of a large number of people who 
believe in socialism, who are very proud of 
their own progressive attitude, coming 
together and pleading for a cause to 

«ruin them completely, ruin the cause 
for which they stand. 

What I am really suggesting is that the 
proposal of nationalisation of banking is 
entirely neutral in respect of scoialism. It 
can be a weapon for socialism or a dan- 
gerous weapon against socialism. This is 


why Т think it is very important to work. 


out what exactly we want this measure to 
do. Then we should be able to know what 
` type of board of directors we would have, 
what type of organisation we would have, 
what type of laws we will adopt for the 
creation and distribution of credit in our 


Let us not Jook at this measure in the 


‚ usual naive manner: that huge funds would 


be made available to us by this nationa- 
lisation and that we will be able to divert 
them to the small man and thus build up 
some sort of commonwealth of the small 
handicraftsmen. This is not how the 
economy works, this.is not how an organi- 
sation can be developed. - 
In Great Britain during the Labou 

Government period, boards were established 
and the same mechanisin continues today. In 
fact in many cases we find that smaller 
man was weeded out in this process. 


In some other countries 
nationalisation has resulted in concen- 
tration and entire power came in the hands 
of afew big men. By describing small 
firms as inefficient units which should close 
down, boards in charge of nationalised 
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big bank 


industries сап effectively hand over the 
control to a monopolist group. I heard 
some people say that there is a Bhubaneswar 
spirit and, we are all for socialism, and so 
certainly we should go in for nationalisa- 
tion of banks. This is a very dangerous 
line to adopt. 

_. Infact it is the other way round. We 
should say that if we want socialism we 
should really ensure a diffusion of power 
and that diffusion of power must be ensured 
by such guarantee of the conditions under 
which alone we will agree for the nationa- 
lisation · of banks. Otherwise we would 
say we do not want nationalisation. 


The second point which I wish to make 
is that the banking structure in a society 
and in an economy is just a reflection of 
the basic real disposition of means of 
production in the society. Social scientists 
know that banking structure is not inde- 
pendent of the real disposition of economic 
power in a country which is given on the 
whole by the real control over the means 
of production. 

Financial reflection of this real disposi- 
tion of power should not be considered as 

"an independent factor superimposed on 
the basic meansof production. The signi- 
ficance of this point is that if in a country 
in the organised sector a major part of total 
capital and real assets are in the hands of 
a small number of , private individuals, 
and if we allow the private sector to expand 
in a particular way, this expansion nece- 
ssarily requires certain credit facilities which 
we.must provide to these few- individuals 
provided we concede their right to expand. 
And if we go on doing this we will find that 
whatever change takes place in the real 
disposition of capital will always be reflected 
in the financial superstructure that we build. 

In other words, unless our policy in 
respect of actual development and organisa- 
tion of our industrial structure changes, 
unless the licensing system for industry 
changes, credit structure cannot change 
significanfly. 

Some'people have suggested that it is 

never possible to use our credit system 
properly bécause the big chap succeeds in 
getting a lot of credit and the 
poor lags behind. It happens not because 
of the fact that a big man has control over” 
the financial structure, but because of 
the present overall economic policy of the 
Indian Government. The planning 
machinery itself formed the development 
.policy in such а manner that only these 
units expand which initially have a large 
capital. Obviously once you permit them 
this right the rest follows. Suppose for 
example, you allow the Tatas to 
transform a опе million steel plant 
into a three million stee plant. Now the logic 
of this action is that you provide them 
through your banking system, credit, atleast 
part of the credit ;which is required for 
this expansion. So by our very economic 
policies we are really creating ten- 
dencies in the financial structure different 
from what we desire them to be. It is very 
wrong both theoretically and practically 
to separate completely the finacial structure 
that is built in a country from the real 
disposition of economic power. There 
is no doubt at all that there is a close 
relationship between dispersal of ownershil 
of means of production and the 

distribution of credit facilities. , 


The finacical structure affects- to some 
extent the real distribution of the means 
of production. The distribution of -real 
assets of society in its turn affects the financia 
surcture. But if you want to find out wha * 
is:the anchor, what is the basis, it would 
be entirely wrong to think that it consists 
in the financial structure. It is always a 
reflection of the basic structure, Hence it 
would be unwise to give exaggerated 
importance to financial readjustments. The 
limited role of nationalisation of banking 
must be clearly understood. 

The last point I wish to make is that the 
case for nationalisation of banking has to 
be made in the context of economic deve- 
lopment of our country. We have to 
demonstrate that for à fast economic 
development of our country, nationalisa- 
tion of banking is necessary. 

I may warn here that our experience 
during the last decade and half shows that 
the 1eal dynamic element in this scciety in 
terms of growth has teen the middle class, 
both in the rural and the urban áreas. It is 
this class which has succeeded in getting the 
growth process started. This class of small 
capitalists sometimes feels angry when it 
finds a limited number of big business 


houses with tremendous amounts of funds| 


at their disposal. The small and medium 
section of the capitalist class believes that 
nationalisation of banking would break the 
monopoly of a few, and hence it supports 
this measure. 

Some people talk of small men (some 
villager looking for credit) who are expected 
to benefit from the measure. No sort of 
banking structure in the next 20 years is 
going to provide any credit for this small 
man running an unproductive enterprise. 
In fact it will be suicidal if our resources are 
wasted like tbat. Real resources would 
have to be devoted to this very dynamic 
section of small and medium capitalists. 

The private banking system denies them 
adequate credit, and hence some of those 
who are against socialism are going to be 
for nationalisation of banking because 
they are being deprived of credit; they are 
capitalists, they are against socialism, and 
yet they are for nationalisation of banks. 

This is why I am distrubed by attempts 
to interpret this measure in terms of 
socialism. It has nothing to do with 
socialism. It is a straight-forward measure 
which will increase the rate of growth of our 


~. economy. And because it raises the rate of 


growth, we are for this measure. 

For the efficient running of the private 
sector itself, nationalisation cf banking is 
essential because redistribution ‘of credit 
following nationalisation is likely to divert 
resources to firms with more dynamism and 
greater” growth potential. 

This also incidentally promotes diffusion 
of economic power which is in accordance 
with the national sentiment. 

But this is not socialism. It is just a 
-measure likely to promote growth under 
certain specific conditions. А scientific 
assessment is necessary to indicate who is 
likely to gain out of it, and who is likely 
to lose what might be the possible pattern 
of support we could obtain for this measure. 

Once we have worked it out, and if this 
is done in a scientific way, I have no doubt 
at all that it will come about much more 
quickly than some of us imagine. The 
conditions are ripe for the acceptance of 
this demand by the.country. 
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Sulekh Gupta 


Relation with Rural Sector 


1 would have liked to confine my 

remaiks only to a very limited aspect 
Of the discussion, that is, to the question 
raised by Dr. Khusro as to why the alter- 
native credit mechanism that has established 
(against the private banking system) has 
not been able to expand its operations in 
the countryside, However, I would like to 
consider some of the points that have 
been raised by Dr. Naqvi and Dr. Khusro 
about the conditions that are necessary to 
be created before nationalisatian of banks 
is undertaken. 

If one looks at the circumstances to 
which they have drawn our attention, viz., 
the industrial concentration, public sector 
aiding the growth of private sector, and ге- 
presentatives of private industry having do- 
minant control over the alread» nationalised 
financial institutions, it would only lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that you cannot 
undertake nationalisation of banks unless 
and until you have a full-Aedged socialist 
revolution. 

These arguments appear to suggest that 
since merely by nationalisation of banks. 
yeu cannot achieve much unless you also 
control profits, take over industries of high 
Profitability and nationalise private pro- 
perty, or means of production, you cannot 
do anything at all. 


Finance and Monopoly 


Despite the considerable force of these 
points, it is very necessary to realise that 
finance and means of production are in a 
certain relationship, are in a certam unity, 
in the present economic situation. Even 
though we do not have finance capitalism 
of the German type in India, still, the finan- 
cial control over bank resources does help 
to feed and fatten the powers of monopolists 
and big business men to monopolise industry. 

Control over bank finance is really the 
instrument which provides them the re- 
sources to control the real means of produc- 
пов. Assuch , it is very necessary to put a 
curb on their power and nationalisation of 
banks is only one, but a very important one, 
method of curbing this power. 

As we used to read in some old fairy 
tales that when a certe іп adventurous prince 
cut one arm of a certain giant, he made him 
powerless to exercise his devilish power and 
weakened his strengt 1 considerably, Simi- 
larly, nationalisation of barking would be 
just one such measure to curb the rash 
power of monopolies. 

Secondly, there are certain assumptions 
in Dr. Khusro's and Dr. Naqvi's analyses 
which omit to take into consideration 
certain realities of the situation. These 
pertain to the existence of a productive 
segment in the public sector which has to 
expand and the expansion of which is al- 
ready an accepted canon of government 
policy. 

This policy has ben now and then sus- 
pended by one or the other Finance Minister, 
but remains the basic direction іп which 
the economy is to make headway. In fact, 
expansion of the public sector constitutes 
the main strategy of ushering in of socia- 
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lism as Dr. Naqvi himself has shown in one 
of his earlier papers. 

And this expanding public sector has 
sustained itself mainly on the profits of these 
enterprises, as the Finance Minister, Sri 
И. Krishnamachari himself has announ- 
ced. 

In the context of these two basic elements 
of government policy, Dr. Khusro's fears 
that so long as conditions of profitability 
remain what they are and a sellers! market 
obtains in the economy, bulk of bank credit 
will have to be provided to the private 
sector even after banks аге nationalised 
will not remain true. 

Nor will the plans of expansion of public 
sector productive enterprises, whenever they 
are vigorously undertaken in right earnest 
over a more diversified spectrum of indus- 
tries, be hindered by lack of bank credit. 
Tn fact, with nationalisation of banks, the 
resources of the small investor and the small 
saver will really be available to the public 
sector as they are now available only to the 
monopoly sections of the private ` sector. 


Indeed, it will even be possible for the 
public sector to starve the monopoly groups 
of industrialists of bank credit tomorrow, as 
it has been possible for the latter to starve 
the small private entrepreneurs of bank 
credit today with their monopolistic contro] 
over bank finances. 


Now I come to the question raised by 
Dr. Khusro аз to why the State Bank of 
India has not been able to expand credit 
іп the rural sector by as much as 
was expected. In this connection, 
I would like to emphasise that I have seen 
no reasons mentioned nor any attempts made 
to go into this question except in terms of 
the weaknesses of the cooperative move- 
ment, To me it appears that the issue of 
nationalisation of banks has not yet been 
seen in the wide perspective in which it 
should be seen when its complex and in- 
timate connection with the rural sector are 
properly understood, 


This aspect of the matter has been dis- 
cussed at length in the report of the Al! 
India Rural Credit Survey, and before I 
explain this, I must go into a little detail 
of the matter, and the basic reasons be- 
hind the strategy of development of a co- 
operative banking sector separately from 
the private banking sector for the agricul- 
turists. 


Unholy Trinity 


The basic fact of the Indian economic 
organisation, particularly of agriculture, 
is that there has always been an unholy 
alliance of three agencies which have been 
exploiting the Indian peasant. And this 
trinity consists of three agencies—the land- 
lord, the moneylender and the trader. 

Since Independence, we have broken 
the back of the landlord; I would say, not 
yet broken but only bent his back. We 
are trying to straighten the back of our co- 
operative banking structure in the face of 
the moneylender but it has not yet been 
sufficiently straightened up; and the traders, 


instead of having their backs broken or bent, 
are breaking the backs of all of us. 

Thus, despite 17 years of Independence, 
these two members of the alliance, i.e. the 
moneylender and the trader, are still in 
the command in rural areas and wield con- 
siderable power. There is a direct link up 
between them and our private banking 
system which is usually concealed. 

For example, when it is stated that 
commercia! banks provide only 0.9 per 
cent of the total credit available to the 
cultiva*or, or only one percent of their total 
advances are given to agriculture, it does 
not reflect the true state of affairs in this 
country. 

We know that 71 per cent of the total 
credit available to the agriculturists is still 
im private hands. After all, this credit 
must be coming frcm somewhere, and 
must be having some relationship with the 
financial mechanism of the country, other- 
wise you cannot have an agricultural system 
employing 70 per cent of people and pro- 
viding 50 per cent of national income going 
on without some links and some relation- 
ship with the private banking structure. 

I would like to say that these figures 
are only of those private advances which 
are obtained directly by the cultivators 
from private banks. But, as is well-known, 
the private bankers do not have direct 
links with the cultivators at аЙ. But. in- 
directly a part of the credit given to other 
agencies like traders also flows to the culti- 
vators. 


Rural Finance 


A substantial amount of private bank 
advances is given to traders which, in 
view of the structural links of money- 
lenders and traders with private banks, is 
used for purposes of making advances for 
agricultural purposes. On this question, 
1 will quote a passage from the report of the 
All India Rural Credit Survey. which 
reveals the whole complexity of our rura! 
financial structure and its links with private 
commercial banks. 

“The financial structure of private 
credit agencies is much more complex. 
The structure has the money lender and the 
trader chiefly as the primary units, and has 
other moneylenders, the indigenous banks 
and the commercial banks as units at the 
higher level. There is a much greater 
mixture of functions in this system, so that 
the commercial banks may have direct 
relations with traders and cultivators or 
may finance an indigenous banker who 
finances a moneylender who finances a 
trader, who finances in the ultimate analysis 
the cultivators, АШ these relationships 
are difficult to unravel or express quanti- 
tatively. However, the survey data throw 
some light on the general proportions of . 
operations in various fields and at various 
levels of the different agencies. If private 
agencies operate as a fairly closely knit 
system and commercial banks stand at the 
back of the private system, providing a 
large measure of finance and the facilities 
with which it operates”. 
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From this passage, it would be evident 
that the private banks stand at the back c* 
the moneylenders and the traders who sti | 
wield considerable power in our villages, 
пог ошу in financial, but in other spheres as 
well. 

The private banks thus indirectly help 
in maintaining their hold on the villages. 
And it was because of this vicious interlink- 
ing of commercial banks with private 
agencies of rural credit that the members of 
the АП India Rural Credit Survey Commi- 
ttee had recommended an entirely inde- 
pendent alternative system of rural credit 
rather than recommend for institutional 
reforms of the existing credit mechanism 
which were often found to have been in- 
effective. 


Breaking the Monopoly 


‚ By nationalising the commercial banks, 
this intimate link ofthe private banking 
structure with the exploiting agencies in the 
rural areas will be broken as also the mono- 
poly of power in the rural sector. Monopoly 
of power in the private sector in industry j 
and monopoly of power in the rural sector 
are really two facets of the same pheno- 
menon. This is obvious to all those who] 
come from rural areas, and who know about 1 
the degree of monopoly exercised by large ў 
cultivators, and large moneylenders, and 
large traders. 

This control extends even over cooperative] 
societies which are trying to strengthen 
themselves in face of the competition of 
these private agencies. Lots of figures on 
this aspect of the matter can be quoted 
since the Rural Credit Survey has provided 
detail of various districts where private 
commercial banks have been the principal 
source of finance for moneylenders and 
traders. 

In the face of these realities, what had the 
Rural Credit Survey to do and what kind of 
credit structure they had to build for the 
rural areas? The theory behind their 
policy is that we cannot do anything about 
the private banking institutions because} 
the history of Indian agricultural credit for 
100 years shows that such measures never 
succeed. 

The Reserve Bank’s own scheme of insti- 
tutionalising the village money lenders 


launched in 1938 had come to nought. 
Therefore the Rural Credit Survey came to 
the conclusion that we must build up an 
alternative effective institutional agency 
which could fight with private agencies in 
rural credit and hence the recent expansion 
of the cooperative banking structure in our 
country. 


Heavy Odds 

However, the expansion of the co- 
operative banking sector comes up against 
heavy odds in view of the complex financial 
structure of private credit agencies in rural 
areas, and the role of private commercial 
banks therein. The considerable hold of 
private rural credit agencies in the rural 
sector which include large landholders, 
moneylenders and traders (which is to some 
extent maintained with the help of funds 
obtained from private commercial banks), 
enables them to gain control over coopera- 
tive banking structure as well, and dampen 
its expansion in rural areas. 

With the financial support derived from 
private banks they continue to engage in 
their private activities of trading and 
moneylending, while with cooperative 
finance they are able to finance their culti- 
vation, thus depriving their poorer brethren 
of private institutional finance as well as 
of cooperative finance. 

Since the functions of cultivation, 
moneylending and trade are often interlaced 
and interlinked, it is not possible for 
commercial banks or cooperative banks to 
gauge the precise amount of credit used for 

, any particular purpose and funds are often 
[deployed in various ways which are actually 
not meant to be so deployed. 

These agencies are able to obtain large 
funds on credit only because they have 
large collateral or other resources with 
which they continue to hang on to their 
activities of speculation and moneylend- 
ing etc. By nationalising the private 
commercial banks, it would be possible to 
check the advances of bank credit to persons 
combining trade with moneylending or 
speculation, weaken their hold on coopera- 
tives and in the rural sector, and thus kill 
two birds with one stone at the same time, 
viz., end monopoly in industry and end all 
the distortions and evils of private credit 


agencies in the agricultural structure. — 

There аге two more points that arite. 
The questicn has been as to why the state 
sector alone should bear the costs and 
losses of the agricultural credit and why 
al the private profitable banking 
should be confined to the private sector. 
At the present moment, the cooperative 
structure provides rural credit at conce- 
ssional rates of interest, and has entirely 
no connection with the private banking 
system because it is directly financed from 
the Reserve Bank. 

It is worthwhile to consider that by 
nationalising the private banks, it would 
be possible to rationalise the two prevalent 
credit systems of agriculture and industry, 
and coordinate the two effectively. 

The rates of interest and the system of 
advances etc. can be rationalised and a more 
harmonious development of credit for 
the development of agriculture, small scale 
industry and large industry between rural 
and urban areas brought about instead of 
the current futile competition between the 
cooperative and the private banking 
structure. 

Secondly, the cooperative structure has 
already trained a large number of cadres 
in the principles of banking. No doubt 
these cadres have learnt principles of 
banking in the rural areas only. They 
have yet to learn a lot more about the 
principles of banking in industry. 

But in so far as they are familiar with 
banking operations and in so far as they 
know the principles and methods of running 
cooperative banks, it would be possible to 
interchange these cadres for work in the 
nationalised system of commercial banking 
and to enlarge the sphere in which the 
cooperation between the two can be brought 
about. 

In this way, perhaps, the problem of 
finding suitably trained public-spirited 
managers for nationalised banks may, to 
some extent, be circumscribed. In view of 
of these considerations I feel it will be 
much better for the growth of the entire 
credit structure if private banking 
system is nationalised and something is 
done to bring about its close liaison and 
coordination with the system of agriculturay 
credit. 
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DELEGATION of Arab Foreign Minis- 
- ters, led probably by the Foreign Minister 


of the United Arab Republic, will soon be 
arriving in New Delhi to discuss with our 
Government the current state of relations 
bs'ween the Arab countries and Israel. А 

The delegation will be visiting a large 
number of countries including the United 
States, Britain, the Soviet Union and China 
to canvass support for the Arab case on two 
specific issues—the Israeli plan to pipe out 
the waters of the Jordan River to irrigate 
the Negev deserts and secondly to settle 
the 16-year-old question of the Palestinian 
refugees. А ее 

Since the Arab Summit Conference 
in Cairo two months ago much has been 
done to improve relations among the Arab 
countries and to settle frictions and diffe- 
rences.. President. Nasser of the U.A.R. 
has taken the lead in the matter and his 
Arab diplomacy has not been without 
success. Relations with Saudi Arabia are 
now correct, though not cordial, and King 
Saud has apparently called off the military 
intervention against the Republican regime 
in the Yemen. 

President Aref of Iraq paid a visit to 
the U.A.R. a few weeks ago and the com- 
munique issued on the talks between him 
and President Nasser showed considerable 
improvement in UAR-Iraqi relations. 
Trade and'commerce have started to flow 
between the two countries and the door 
has been opened to cultural exchanges. 

The ЧО.А.Вѕ relations with the 

:Lebanon have been cordial since 1958. 


Weak Link 


The only weak link in the Arab east is 
Syria, torn by personal and party differences 
and weakened by a succession of coups 
d'etat. Reports from the Arab countries 
indicate that the Syrian regime is far from 
stable, which makes it all the more difficult 
to plan united Arab action in cooperation 
with the present Syrian Government. 

In the Arab north, the overall situation 
appears to be now.better than it was a year 
ago. Algeria and Morocco have been 
able to observe a border cease-fire scru- 
pulously for many months now and eco- 
nomic collaboration between the’ three 
north African countries (Tunisia is the 
third) has been steadily expanding. 

On major African issues, President Ben 
Bella, King Hassan and President Bourguiba 
have been able to come together and 


have had the powerful backing of President `` 


Nasser. 

The kind of Arab unity ‘Which’. has 
always fired the imagination of the Arabs 
but is yet to come within their “grasp, is 
still far off; and this is realised both in the 
U.A.R. and in jraq. If President Nasser 
has been the single biggest catalyst for 
Arab unity in recent times, he is now 
corivinced that unity can сото only as a 
result of popular revolutions, from the 
bottom rather than at the top. In any 
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India, the Arabs and Israel 


case there 15 still a great variety of 
conflicting national interests and emotions 
in the Arab world which have to be over- 
come before structural unity can be 
achieved on a durable basis. 

The Jordan River issue is complicated 
and is perhaps more political than technical; * 
this is bound to be in view of the intrac- 
table problem of Palestine. 

The Arabs, however, аге convinced 
that Israel will have to draw water from 
the river to irrigate the Negev desert. 
If Israel fakes this step, the Arabs say 
they will not keep quiet, but what exactly 
they will do is not clear yet. 

The decision taken at the Arab summit 
conference to set up a joint command of 
the 14 participating countries is 
being implemented, but as long as the 
political situation in Syria remains uns- 
table, the Arabs may not consider it prudent 
to fight a war with Israel. 

On the other hand, there is а growing 
convictioü—in the Arab countries that 
eventually a conflict of arms seems to be 
Inevitable. A high-ranking Arab diplomat 
told the writer a "few days ago that 
tune was in favour of the Arabs; they 
could wait for many more years while 
Israel could not. The sheer pressure of 
population might compel Israel to take aggre- 
Ssive steps for more territory or—which to 
the Arabs is almost the same thing—to 
take water from the Jordan River to 
irrigate the desert. 


The Arábs seem to believe that in spite 
of the apparent improvement in the world 
situation, powerful international forces are 
instigating Israel to take warlike measures. 
The Arabs have a deep-rooted suspicion 
of the United States in this respect because 
they know that America is the single largest 


- source of succour for Israel and the succour 


comes not only from the government but 


also from a large and very powerful body ' 


of American Jews. The Arabs are also 


doubtful about the role General de Gaulle ' 


might play if there is a war between Israel 
and the Arabs. х ' 

In recent months President Nasser and 
President’ Aref have tried to improve 
trade and cultural relations with France, 
and of course General de Gaulle has ex- 
tensive economic, commercial and cultural 
relations -with the three north African 
countries. It is unlikely, therefore, that 
he will sacrifice French interests in the 
Arab world by supporting Israel. 
Moreover, General dé Gaulle has been 
searching for an independent foreign policy 
for France in Asia, Africa and Europe. 
There seems to be little reason to telieve 
‘that he will look at an Arab-Israeli conflict 
through American cves. 

Britain has a difficult political situaticn 
in the Aden Protectorate, But after the Suez 
debacle it is inconceivable that the British 
Government, whether Tory cr Labour, 
would support Israel against the Arabs if 

there is a military conflict, 


tta у ^ 07i 8 cQ] 

‘The Soviet Union stands by the Arba’ 
who have now secured a new ally ih China, 
Mr. Chou En-lai was able to score a major 
Victory in the Arab countries by declaring 
that China would stand by the Arab people 
solidly and whole-heartedly if they were 
attacked by Israel. 

In these circumstances, a change in 
American policy is more than probable. 
The United States Government has shown 
no inclination to aggravate the situation 
in the Eastern Mediterranean following the 
Cyprus crisis. Jn fact, Washington and 
Moscow have jointly refrained from any 
action which might increase tension and 
make the U.N. task in Cyprus more difficult. 

In'spite _of strong segments of pro- 
Israeli public opinion in the United States, 
the Administration has taken no overt 
measures to encourage Israeli belligerents; 
on the contrary its efforts, at least in public, 
have been bent for a technological settle- 
ment of the Jordan River dispute in the 
absence of a political solution of the 
Palestine question. 

. There is an articulate section of opinion 
in this country which occasionally ‘criticises 
the Government for its refusal to establish 
diplomatic relations with Israel. The 
Government of India recognised Israel 
soon after it was set up but has refrained , 
from establishing relations except on a 
consular level in view of the predominant 
Arab sentiment against the Jewish state. 
India had been associated with the U.N. 
efforts to settle the Palestine question ever 
since 1947 and was a party to the U.N. 
resolution demarcating the. boundaries of 
Israel. ] 

One reason for India's refusal to establish 
relations with Israel is that the present 
boundaries of the Jewish state are larger 
by more than a third than the original U.N. 
bountaries, and that this expansion was the 
result of the 1948 Palestine war. ' 

Another reason is the failure of Israel 
to rehabilitate the one million Palestinian 
refugees who have been rotting for 16 
years outside Israel. 
-India’s Interest . 


_ But the most important reason is the 
vital interest of this country in Arab 
friendship. Eighty per cent of India's 
trade passes through the Suez canal and the 
Arab states have been friendly to us on most 
Issues in which we have been involved. 
Ceaseless ` Pakistani propaganda against 
India has so far been unable to make an 
impact on the Arab mind mostly because - 
of the stand we have taken on Israel and the 
manner in which we rallicd international 
support for the Arabs during the Suez ànd 
the Lebanese crisis. 5 

An Israeli lobby seems to have been 
set up.in India. It-functions in various 
ways and tries to organise public opinion in 
favour of Israel. There are- certainly 
good points about Israel which India 
should find profitable, particularly in the 
fields of agriculture, cooperation and border 
defence. М 

Ви apart frem the rights erd wrergs cf 
the Falestire case in which Irdia’s sym- 
pathies have always tcen with tre Arzts, 
our naticral interests dictate ccrtirvcd 
cultivaticn of the friercship гга urccr- 
“standing, cocperaticn and collakoraticn 
of the Агар countries. 


—Chanakya Sen 
Mise : 


Saiya Narain 


Contradictions in World Trade 


WITH the United Nations’ Conference 
on Trade and Development starting 
its marathon session in Geneva only a 
week hence it is of the utmost importance 
for us as a developing nation to go to the 
Palais de Nations not with a vision clouded 
by the prospect of some small immediate 
gains, but with sights firmly set at effecting 
a basic change in the present pattern of 
international economies. For, in spite of 
our claim to have taken а principled stand 
on questions coming up before the Confe- 
rence, the fact is that we have not been 
beyond compromising principles in the 
name of expediency. 

'The necessity for a basic change in the 
existing order of international economics 
is highlighted by two factors: by the need 
to bring it in conformity with the present 
reality of hitherto dependent countries 
emerging as independent nations, and 
striving hard to put an end to their economic 
deformities; and by the fact that it is 
glaringly ill-suited to an optimum utilisa- 
поп of the existing material and techno- 
logical resources. 

The crux of the first is to lay down such 
principles (and provide ап international 
apparatus to supervise their implemen- 
tation) as would make trade for developing 
nations an instrument of development, not 
only in name but in fact, while that of the 
second is to give trade an orientation to- 
wards an international division of labour, 
based not on the old pattern of certain 
countries remaining for all time hewers 
of wood and drawers of water but on the 
new concept of mutually beneficial trade 
relations with equality and reciprocity as 
their guiding principles. 

The Conference will obviousl, Бе 
seized of both these questions which, al- 
though mentioned here separately, are in 
fact inter-related. 


Neo-colonialist Ways 


As the developing countries’ ability to 
end their economic backwardness is in 
fact dependent on their capacity to import 
machinery and equipment to raise the level 
of their productivity, it is clear that they 
should be enabled to step up their exports 
to a level which could match their import 
requirements. But this is precisely what 
they are not allowed to do by advanced 
countries in the West, whose leaders, with 
a neo-colonialist outlook, derive a morbid 
pleasure in creating difficulties for the 
developing countries. 

Their technique is to depress the export 
prices of these countries’ commodities and 
raise those of their own. In this way they 
subject the developing countries to a 
scissors-like squeeze. Eminent economists 
the world over, including a few in our 
country, have thrown enough light both 
on the mechanism of this squeeze, as well 
as on its quantitative repercussions. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat 
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them here. Yet, what can bear repitition 
is the fact that the Western countries’ resort 
to this technique is not dictated by any 
compulsive circumstances, but is delibe- 
rately designed to accentuate the difficulties 
of the underdeveloped countries. 


Imperialist Squeeze 


For example, while it is true that techno- 
logical progress has tended to reduce the 
raw material content of finished goods, 
and development of synthetic substitutes 
has also to some extent depressed the 
demand for primary commodities, it is 
also a fact that superimposed on these 
factors is the advanced countries’ increasing 
proclivity towards self-sufficiency in agri- 
cultura] commodities, even at the cost of 
heavy subsidies to their farmers. 

Obviously, they could have easily 
spared themselves this unnecessary expense 
if they had not been obsessed with the 
idea of putting spanners in the wheels of 
the developing countries. 

This attitude is even more clearly borne 
out from their policy towards the imports 
of manufactured and semi-manufactured 
products from the developing countries. 
Knowing fully well that an increase in the 
exports of such commodities is a necessary 
part of the exporting countries’ programme 
to improve their ability to import equip- 
ment for their development, the advanced 
Western countries have been deliberately 
raising duties and imposing quota restric- 
tions to obstruct their entry. 

In fact, there have been cases where the 
degree of this obstruction has been directly 
related to the degree of processing of the 
commodity concerned. If, in spite of it, 
the advanced countries try to present such 
conscious] planned devices as necessary 
“safeguards” against "market disruption” 
is it surprising that they fail to convince 
even the most gullible in the developing 
countries ? 

India, in common with other develop- 
ing countries, has had a bitter taste of 
these obstructionist tactics. Wer textiles 
are in fact like a red rag to Manchester’s 
bul. Even the United States, with its 
unmistakable superiority in this line, has 
not hesitated in twisting the meaning of the 
Geneva Agreement on textiles to impose 
cuts on Indian varieties. 

Yet, these are the same countries whose 
leaders are perpetually pouring out mealy- 
mouthed phrases to commisserate with 
India’s plight and express solidarity with 
her aspirations. 

The advanced Western countries’ solu- 
tion to this plight is two-fold. First (and 
this is now a dwindling quantity) is of 
course ‘aid’ in the form of credit, supple- 
mented with, and now increasingly supplant- 
ed by, private investments and second, a 
set of specific multilateral measures, like 
international commodity agreements and 
schemes of compensatory financing. 


Private investments and credits which 
too involve export of capital, albeit at 
state level, are to some extent a sort of 
‘conscience’ money, which the Western 
countries consider it necessary to give 
to expiate their ‘original’ sin of exploiting 
the recipient countries in the colonial 
phase. 

But even in this respect they appear to 
bring more benefit to the sinner than to the 
object of his evil deed, for what the aiding 
country is ultimately able to get in return 
in the form of profits, interest etc, is very 
otten much more than the aid. At the same 
time, the aid even when it is mos. generous, 
is not large enough to compensate for the 
large and recurring losses, suffered by the 
developing countries as a result of the 
deteriorating terms of trade. 

Truly, as Dr. Ignacy Sachs has said in 
a recent article, "the poor (countries) 
finance the rich, and all this occurs when 
so many speeches, reports and studies try 
to convey to public opinion....exactly 
the opposite impression." 


International Agreements 


It is in this context that solutions like 
international commodity agreements and 
schemes of compensatory financing fall 
woefully short of the requirements. The 
first —the international agreements—are in 
the first instance hard to arrive at, and 
even harder to enforce. Also, while 
capable of bringing benefits within limits, 
they do not provide for an automatic 
escalation of prices in the event of the 
situation taking a turn favourable to the 
producer countries. They are thus a 
double-edged instrument. and it is not 
certain that the edge. which the advanced 
countiies will wield, will not be sharper 
than the one favouring the developing 
countries. 

Schemes of compensatory financing are 
also no more than half-measures, in ihe 
sense that while they envisage reimburse- 
ment of the losses, consequent on fluctuat- 
ing prices of primary commodities, they do 
not stop the advanced countries from 
exploiting the existing trade pattern to 
make undeserved gains. It is like a robber 
offering to return a part of the loot, on the 
assurance that the opportunity for him to 
rob the same and other victims in future 
will not be interfered with. 

But neither of these ‘solutions’ even 
remotely touches the problems created by 
the Western countries’ policy to bar their 
door against the developing countries’ 
manufactures. Here even the limited 
programme, suggested in the GATT’s 
Committee of Action, faces heavy weather, 
because of the variety of views which the 
Western countries seem to hold about its 
scope and efficacy. 

Britain would want it to be applied 
either by all major industrialised countries 
or none, while France favours the present 
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regional system of preferences to a universal 
scheme, because it helps it and the other 
common market countries to maintain 
their ‘special’ links with the African 
‘associates’. 


Belgian Scheme 


It is in this context thatLthe schkme 
suggested by the Belgian Minister, M. 
Brasseur is both amusing and revealing. 
Tt is amusing as an index of the Western 
countries’ anxiety to appear magnani- 
mous to the.less-developed countries with- 
out, of course, making any basic : change 
in their policies, and it is revealing because 


it uncovers. the. Western. countries own, 


mutual bickerings. : ed. Wis 

. The: basis, of this scheme is that the, 
developing countries should submit to the. 
developed countries a list of the type of 
semi-processed: and- manufactured , goods 
they wish to export.to the European, Ecos 


nomic -Community, out of which, the. latter . 


will choose those. which the; community 


considers worthy..of its.favour, Britain, 


- has;rightly fead'in the:soheme;a device to 


protect the textile industries of the Common , 


Market, which;, incidentally are. its own. 
weak spots. © ` ' 


ул 


The. question, however, arises 3s to why , 
the Western leaders :should , now. berso. 


frantically seeking formulas. to safeguard 


the. trading interests, ofthe, Jess :developed , 


countries, when( for . centuries. together 
they had.continued to. exploit them com; 
mercially without, a DUE CE {һе eye? 

Has their conscience been ^ touched 
suddenly, or are they presenting these 
formulas to divert the-devélopin&/cóuntzlest: 
attention from the,more.impontant task of 
seeking a -basic.change in, the present. order. 
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of international economics? The test of 
a developing country’s understanding of 
the issues raised by the Conference will be 
its capacity not merely to provide a correct 
answer to this question, but also to follow 
its logic. ТИТ " 
г. f¥et, it is/hot difficult to answer this 
iid уа ceni his. 
always avoided the framing of any firm 
principles to guide international trade on 
multilaterally beneficial basis, They 
torpedoed the establishment of an Inter- 
national Trade Organisation in the wake, of, 
the Havana Conference, , 

Rich Nations’ Club 

The GATT, which they flaynt as its ” 

substitute, is neither univers inits members , 
ship, nor even successful in getting its 
decisions implemented. In' a. decade: and: 
half of existence it has shown itself to be a 
“rich -nations" club”, а name aptly given 
T | by India’s Minister, Sri Manubhai 
5 Ор т "n r Е 

TIG" partisan” attitude over years, and, 
failure to, аре. the erring contracting 
countries, has made, it necessary that it be 
replaced by an jnternationally representa- 
tiye, trade , organisation , functioning, іп, 
accordance, with rules favouring not, one 
country but all countries. . 

.»Afraid that fheir pet GATT may be 
burjed fathoms deep by the Geneva Con- 
ference the Western powers аге busy salvag- 
ing its image.” The ennedy-rounds, 
Brasseur Plan and, scherhes like ı that of 
‘compensatory financing’ are part of this 
diversionary, operation, ig. yl the deyelap- 
(oL pantes Into , believing that, Һе, 
GATT with; suitable, mendingr-can still 
senye Мет purpose. ч. 1. И 


ор xs 
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The socialist countries, which through 
thoir bilateral trade arrangements with the 
developing countries have given ample 
evidence of their policy to make trade an 
instrument of development, have by and 


. large, kept themselves aloof from the GATT. 


They are also persistently advocating the 
бева to 1гер1аёе. 3. byan international tradey 
organisation, working under the aegis of 
the UN. 

Through their emphasis on a genuine 
international ‘division of labour’ to avoid 
waste, and maximise production, not merely, . 
internationally but .in each country, ‘they 
have also enunciated a principle which can 
enable mankind to give a пем economic, 
content to. the principle of peaceful ¢o- 
existence, А number of ` déveloping 
countries, and their, economists’ Jed . by, 
Dr. Raul Prebisch, have also stressed the 
same view. But where do we stand ? ` 

The Government of India has, of course. 
been behind поде in dénouncing the GATT. 
but when it came to taking a firm position. 
poH а future, M began suggesting changes 
in iis statute and functioning to make it 
fit with the changing times. PR А з 

It has not been unaware of the design 
behind the Western countries” ‘schemes’ 
and ‘plans’. to ` proyide A or. 
developing countries: trade. Yet, it has. 
not cared to call their bluff and declare that. 
it Will not recognise, thei formulas as, apy. 
more, than palliatiyes; pae, r e n 

Brosperily lke peace is indivisible, ang, 
the Geneva Canference will te engaged in 
impressing this truth on, nations, . oth rich, 
and poor. But the effect of its appea] will, 
be consideyably lost. if, nations, like _ qurs 
tend ta,lose perspective | jn the, glare. of 
some immediate, byt illusory, gains, .. , 
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Алеев Chishti 


Film With A Difference 


НЕКЕ are certain intellectuals 
who ате simply to be admired— 
for their zestful, nay, almost zealot, 
spirit of pondering over ideas to 
institute a free enquiry into matters 
of human interest. There are yet 
others who combine within them- 
selves the potentiality to conceive 
finer values with a Herculean ele- 
ment of energy to translate them into 
action, Khwaja Ahmad Abbas, per- 
haps, belongs to the second category 
of individuals, i 


He, through the clear and simple 
medium of Urdu fiction, often talks 
of Philosophy. ln the realm of 
journalism, he has explored new 
grounds and has certainly demon- 
strated the best utilisation of the Last 
Page, for even the shrewdest sub- 
editors to emulate. His numerous 
books in English are among the best 
sellers. 


When he enters the world of 
celluloid, it is with a sense of mission. 
We bave had, in recent years, a 
number of films created by Abbas 
which were altogether different from 
the usual stuff that came from Bom- 
bay. He believes in absorbing human 
dramas with a sober and realistic 
presentation of society’s puzzling 
problems, instead of the oft-repeated 
‘boy meets girl’ themes of the Indian 
screen which we, in New Delhi and 
elsewhere, are forced to swallow. 

It may be interesting for the 
serious cinegoer of the country io 
know about the latest venture of 
К.А. Abbas—Shahar aur Sapna (the 
city and the dream). An imaginative 
diary of a footpath-dweller, which 
first appeared as a serial in a famous 
Bombay weekly (later translated 
into various Indian languages) 
and was published in a book form, 
forms the basis of this adventurous 
film which has been made without 
an eye on the box cffice. 

The production is а labour of 
love. The actors, the artists, and the 
technicians Lave donated their time 
and talent in a true cooperative 
venture which, even if it fails at the 
box office, would once again prove 
the superiority of mind over matter 


and the triumph of 
both: 

Bhola, an ebullient young man, 
receives his first taste of a metro- 
polis when he comes to Bombay 
from а very small town. Не feels 
lonely on the otherwise bustling 
streets of the great city. He meets 
Uncle Johnny, a talented but neglec- 
ted violinist from Goa; Anwar Mian, 
a one time celebrated actor who, by 
the passage of time, is reduced to the 
status of an extra; Diwana, a wonder- 
ful Urdu poet who is impressed by 
the modern progressive poetry; and 
Pandu Pehelwan, a professional 
wrestler; and finds in their per- 
sonalities, friends and sympathisers 
of sterling qualities. They all live 
on the footpath. ' 

One rainy night Bhola enters a 
drainpipe to hide himself from the 
unwanted blessing of ‘‘the gentle 
rain from the Heaven upon the place 
beneath”. There he meets Radha, 
a village girl, who disturbs his values. 
They start living in the drainpipe. 
After a short period of time, the spirit 
of disciplined companionship gives 
place to a pious and tender love and 
Bhola obviously wants to make 
Radha his better half. Even Radha's 
honest and sincere confessions re- 
garding the trivial outcome of her 
formerly being exposed to all sorts 
of evils cut no ice and Bhola marries 
her with a new sense of mutual 
understanding and forgiveness. 


Like all young and self respec- 
ting individuals, Bhola wants to 
pass a happy married life in a 
house of his own. The centrally 
airconditioned apartments of Bom- 
bay'$ elite simply hurt him 
and provide a glaring contrast 
with the squatters’ colony where 
his former pals—though all of 
them happen to te chronic mi- 


spirit over 


--sogynists—give shelter to his grace- 


ful pregnant wife. 


The peaceful life in their jhigat 
is disturbcd one day. by the sudden 
appearance of Jagga, a tad character 
who lives cn the moncy forcibly 
collected frem inncccnt squatters. 
The pandemonium that follows gives 


rise to immature labour pains in 
Radha. Again, the critical hour of 
the complicated delivery, ironically, 
coincides with the demolition of the 
entire colony, for the owner of the 
bustee wants to put up modern luxu- 
rious flats on the site of Paradise 
—the name given affectionately to 
their cottage by the acquired family 
of Bhola and his companions. 


Foitunately, Radha gives birth 
to an alive' baby and, dodging the 
bulldozers and the demolition squad, 
they escape unhurt. After returning 
to their former abode—the drain- 
pipe—they discover that it is being 
buried. Along with it they bury 
the gigantic castle of their sweet 
dreams and aspirations. 

The leading roles are played by 
new faces—Dileep Raj and Surekha. 
Talented and well known actors like 
Nana Paliskar (the violinist), Man- 
mohan Krishna (the poet), Anwar 
Husain (the veteran actor) and David 
Abraham (the Pehelwan) have contri- 
buted their celebrated skills. Asit 
Sen and Rashid Kkan are other two 
character actors of accepted 
merit. Ў р 

The story, the screenplay and the 
dialogues have . been written by 
К.А. Abbas. A few pieces of bril- 
liant Urdu poetry have been specially 
written by Sardar Jafri. They are 
recited, in the film by Manmohan 
Krishna himself in rhythmic 
laranmum. А rather unorthodox 
orchestral composition has been 
prepared by musician J.P. Kaushik 
who prefers pure simple music to 
vulgar love songs, and at least on 
one occasion utiliscs industrial 
machines, hammers, horns, bells 
ctc. to create exhilarating effect. The 
rest of the film is songless. 


Natural surroundings have been, 
most of the time, preferrcd over 
shooting in the studio. To what 
extent the presentation of the slums, 
the chawls, the bustees and the type 
of horrible life that is usual'y lived 
at such places, convinces an average 
cincgoer is yet to be seen, and only 
the time would be able to revcal the 
truth. 


A 


Behind China’s Great Wall-III 


a Change-over to Hard Line 


E A 
р 


"ГНЕ year 1957 marks іп а sense the Great 
у Divide in the history of Communist 
China. The sudden and baffling turn from a 

‘friendly, persuasive regime to‘ one of stern 

rigidity and ruthless conformism took place 

ih the high summer of that year. 

|. The brief but enchanting spell of free 
thinking, known. as the Rectification Cam- 
paign (Mainstream, March 7) had really only 
forty-day duration. It was opened with 
fanfare on the May Day and its death-war- 
TRnt was signed on June 8 when the Peoples’ 
айу hit, back at the critics of the-regime in 
no uncertain terms. The target of this 
‘counter-offensive, as the Peoples Daily 
made out, was not the ordinary dissident 

‚ but those who questioned the very founda- 
"tions of the new order and asked for the 
establishment of -the bourgeois-democratic 

System. ; 


Mao’s Speech 


In fact, the first signs of this new offen- 

sive from the side of the powers-that-be 
çame on May'25-when Mao Tse-tung him- 
self spoke at a meeting of _ the Young 
‘Communist League: *All'words and deeds 
that deviate from socialism are completely 
mistaken.” : 
; Butin the heat and the excitement of the 
nation-wide Rectification fever this warn- 
ing was hardly noted by the vast mass of 
the people: only the top echelons of the 
Communist Party and the Government 
inight have taken it as the alert signal. 

In our Department, this speech by Mao 
was read with interest, and it did strike 
many of the foreign members of the staff 
às something odd, rather out of step with 
the prevailing mood. But beyond that it 
was not pursued. 
| But the June 8 editorial of the Peoples’ 

айу left us in no doubt that the switch- 
back might be impending, for while it per- 
mitted ‘correct? criticisms, it warned against 
the danger of over-liberalism. 

Ten days later, the Communist Party 
Central Committee came out with a revised 
version of Мао  Tse-tung's speech of 
February 27 entitled “On the Correct Handl- 
ing of Contradictions Among the People.” 
, It was at that time rumoured that the 
original’ draft which was discussed in the 
"Central Committee in April did not get full- 
scale support of one section led by Liu- 
en Chen Yi and Teng Hsiao-p’ing, 

hile а more liberal wing was in favour of 

ts immediate implementation. At the end, 
it was decided not to release Mao’s docu- 
ment but to let start a campaign of open 
critisism and watch its results. If the ex- 
periment was found okay then the document 
was to be made the guiding line for the 
Communist Party and the Government, 
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On the other hand, if the experiment was, 
found to be risky, then the document was to 
be modified in the light of the experience and 
then released. 


It was thus. evident that by the end of 
May—that is just after a month of the deci- 


sion to start the Rectification Campaign— . 


the Central Committee reviewed the situa- 
tion and came fo the conclusion that a 
"brake had to be put on this outburst of free- 
thinking. Thus one may say that the *hard- 
line? school led by Liu, Chen and Teng won 
the day and Mao threw his weight on their 


Side. $ 


In a sense, China’s experiment of May 
1957 was a sort of ‘Little Hungary’ ordered 
and conducted by the shrewd leadership of 
the Communist Party. Subsequently, the 


Party functionaries used to say that the . 


Rectification Campaign helped the Party 
leadership and the Government to spot out 
who were the opponents and the dangerous 
critics of the regime and to weed them out. 
Mao also was credited with having said the’ 
same thing to some foreign Communist 
delegations. The Hundred Flowers were 
scotched in the name of removing the 
nettles. Р 

All this naturally bewildered the colony 
of foreign personnel in Peking. It is to be 
noted that more than ninety- per cent of 
these foreigners were not opposed to the 
new regime: in fact, most of them had come 
to China to serve the new order with enthu- 
siasm, having abounding confidence in the 
Chinese leadership. They were enthusiastic 
when the Rectification- Campaign was 
boldly launched. But most of them almost 
had a shock when the Taverse gear was put 
on. y 


Anti-Right Struggle 


All of a sudden, with almost press-button ` th 


precision, the Rectification Campaign was 
stopped. All criticisms of the Party leader- 
ship were silenced overnight. The 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party issued directive to all the Party Com: 
mittees in different organisations that Party 
units should analyse the criticisms and 
attacks of the Chinese intellectuals against 
the Party. According to this directive, 


those intellectuals who were against the, į 


leadership of the proletariat should be 
declared as Rightists. The Right in this 
sense, meant the enemy of the people. 

This way was begun another .bitter 
campaign, known as! the Anti-Rightist 
struggle. Most of the Chinese intellectuals 


a veritable 
galaxy of widely-known figures like Chen 
Chi-hsia, Hsiao Chien, the famous poet 
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1 Ai'ching and a number of professors of 
Peking University. T 
The . famous woman novelist, Ting 

Ling was also disgraced. But а Party 
* official told me that Ting Ling was removed 
because shé was involved .in а political 
faction in the Central Committee. 

- АЦ these branded. Rightist$ were accused 
of doing -anti-Party activity.. Minister of 
Communications’ Chang" Po-chui; Minister 
of Timber Lo Lung-chi; Vicé Minister of 
Higher Education Tseng Chao-lin; People’s” 
University Professor Kai Pai-chi and other 
eading personalities were declared Rightists. 


Humiliating Meetings 


These Rightists had to face big crowded 
meetings-in théir respective organisations. 
They had to suffer all types of humiliation. - 
- I was present at some of these meetings in 
‚ the Foreign Languages Press when Anti- 
‚ Rightist struggle was switched on by the 
«Communist Party Committee. Feng Yi- 

Tai, a noted Chinese intellectual; was 

declared a Rightist. I knew him very well. 

He was forced to appear before a big meet- 
‘ing in which all the staff members of the 

Press were present. He had to_admit his 

mistakes before the meeting. The speakers 

at the meeting in their speeches called him 

a traitor and asked him why he liad attacked 

the Party leadership. | 

Out of the 500 employees in our. Press, 
30 were declared Rightists. Four or five 
persons were declared counter-revolution- 
aries. These counter-revolutionaries were 
arrested and sent to prison or to labour 
camps. The Rightists were demoted from 
their posts and their salaries were cut down. 
. For example, Feng Yi-Tai's pay was cut 
down to less than one-third. . M 
Some of tlie Rishitists were sent out to 
countryside to work in the fields. "This was 
e case with Hsia Chien. `- 

These Rightists-were punished according 
to their past history, popularity among the 
people and behaviour. If а’ Rightist 
abjectly accepted his mistake, he was given 
lesser punishment. This was the general 
principle follówed in dealing with the 
Rightists. Those Rightists who held high 
positions in the Government and in the 
organisations got milder punishment." For 


instance, Ministers who were declared 
Rightists had to do physical ‘labour for half 
a day and study for the other half. But 
they were dismissed from the Government. 
, During this Anti-Righi struggle, some 
intellectuals committed suicidé, One or 
two professors“ of Peking University 
committed suicide. T heard in Peking of 
similar cases of suicide in other parts of 
the country. This was пої surprising, 
because it was‘not easy for any self-respect- 
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ing person to stand such humiliations.Even 
I could not talk to them because they were 
declared as enemies of the people. The most 
intimate members of the family, the father. 
the mother were compelled to hate a Right- 
ist. It was difficult for a wife to live 
with her *Rightist' husband. 

The Peoples Daily published a report 
of a misplaced Rightist which is revealing. 


А person was branded Rightist. Another . 


person who had the same name had gone 
to his own village on the occasion of a festi- 
val. He was teacher in some. school in 
Peking. When he reached his village, 
his fellow-villagers did.not greet him at all. 
He was surprised to see the behaviour of 
the villagers. He reached the gate of his 
home. -His father was smoking Лооќа. 
He wanted to greet his father but father 
did not speak to him. His mother and 
sisters also behaved in the same way. No- 
body looked pleased to see him. Не was 
very much puzzled to see all this. . 

— [hen he asked his father: “What is the 
matter, father? What crime have I commi- 
tted ? You all have started hating me.” 

The father said to him: “Don't call me a 
fathernow. "Youarenomoremyson. You 
have committed the biggest crime. You 
have become a Rightist, the enemy of the 
people. So you have become our enemy 
also.” .. S 

The son smiled: “Oh, this is the reason 

for your anger with me. My dear father, 
lam not a Rightist. Who told you this 

29? ~a 

Then, the father showed him the news- 
paper in which he had read his name as 
a Rightist. The son laughed: “This is 
another man, Papa. We both have the 
same name; 50, that is how you have formed 
the idea that your own son has become a 
*Rightist P? . 

The whole family was overjoyed. The 
father and mother kissed and embraced their 
son and his wife and sisters started laughing 
and joking. his village friends came 
to know this they all came to see him 
and hugged him. К 

This incident indicates the extent to 
which these Rightists suffered for having 
criticised the Party. This way the Chinese 
Party completely smashed the opposition. 

A Chinese friend supporting this Anti- 
Rightist Struggle, once commented: “At 
least, this is much better than liquidating 
critics as they did in Russia.” I asked 
him: “But why do you praise Statlin then? 
He did all the liquidation and not Khrush- 
chev.” It was obvious he was not very 
pleased at this turning of the tables. 


The anti-Right struggle spread over the 
months of July and August, 1957. I had 
a chance to talk-to many Chinese intellec- 
tuals at the time and also foreigners in- 
cluding foreign communists, who were 
working under the Chinese Government. 
And I noticed that in the main, the European 
Communists disliked this method of the 
Chinese Communist Party in dealing with 
the intellectuals. On the other hand, the 
Communists coming form some of the’. 
Asian and African countries were not as 
much upset by this drastic purge of the 
intellectuals. 

1 felt that perhaps those who have once 
tasted what is known as civil liberties or 
democratic freedom found it galling to ad- 
mire the Chinese purge, while those who 
had come form countries under total 
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colonial or fascist ог. feudal oppression 
were not upset by it. 

_ lheard at that time that this purge of the 
intellectuals—in fact of all dissidence—was 
mainly the handiwork of the group in the 
Central Committee headed by Liu Shao- 
chi, Chen Yi and Ten Hsiao-ping. The 
general impression that 1 could gather in 
Peking at the time was that this group had 


come to dominate the Communist Party's. 
Central Committee and mere and more 
it was their voice which could be heard 
both at home and abroad. - 

The change-over form warm friendly 
understanding to cold, calculating 
arrongance was complete. 


(To be continued) 





Polish Humour | 


Writing e Thriller | _ 


Iam writing a thriller. I’ve already got the beginning down ` 


on paper: “А piercing scream rent the air of the little town..." My 
trouble is that I can't decide what town it is to be, English or 
French. I have done some serious study. on England with the help 
of my friend Trepczyk, who was in England during the war and has 
told me all about it. The English are phlegmatic, eat dinner in the 
evening and drink Lipton's tea with milk. Thereis always a lot of 
fog there. The chief river is the Thames. But I am still not sure 
whether it wouldn't be better to set the scene of my story in France. 
I know much more about France, you see. Marysienka, wife of our 
King Jan Sobieski, came from France, and anyway, we all know 
about France. The women are wonderful, there are all sorts of gay 
haunts and night clubs, so perhaps the book would be a great success 
with a French background. And I had almost decided to set the 


` sgene of my thriller in a small town outside Paris. when І remem- 


bered about America. Ofcourse I know everything about America. 
Lots of gangs and kidnappers. the capital in Washington not New 
York as some people think. Icould change my name from Mac- 
honczyk to MacMachon and be certain of my book being a best- 
seller. 
Shall I make it England, France or America? 

Our answer Almost all our authors set the scene of their 
books in England, France or America. 
naland choose Japan, for instance. 
will need; a land of cherry blossom, geishas and all that. 
talis Tokyo. Now you can go ahead ! 


Here is tlie information you 
а The capi- 


Joanna Wilinska 


Permanent Elegance 


‚ Мо lady can be really elegant without a smart autumn coat. 
The material should be wool or tweed. The cut simple, without 
collar. We add a fur -collar and cuffs in the late autumn." We can 
wear this fur-trimm.d c^at until the early winter months. In mid- 


winter we add a detachab'e liningcf scme warm material or imi- ` 


tation fur and in this snug and elegant attire we can brave any 
weather until early spring, when we take cff the fur ccllar ard cuffs, 
detach the detachable lining and emerge triumphant with a gaily 
ccloured scarf to greet the first spring days. Our autumn coat, 
adorned with this gay scrarf, will ses us through until the early 
summer months. In midsummer, we take out the sleeves, turn up 
the hem 50 to 60 cm. and have a practical beach robe for the cooler 
summer days. ` This useful little garment will be one of your favouri- 
tes until the early autumn. Then we sew іп the sleeves again, lot 
down the hem 50-60 cm, depending on the fashion: of the mcment 
and again we have a smart autumn coatthat will last us until the 


early winter. ex mer 
Andrzej Nowicki 





MAINSTREAM 


Three editions atleast. So what do you advise me to do? 


We advise you to be origi- ` 


mE 


the writers meet 


its elliptical entrance, the ever-domi- 
-nating murals by artist Amar Nath Sehgal, 
сапа the brilliant acoustic arrangements 
in its auditorium give some extra glamour 
to any conference organised there. A 
-colleague remembers, rather. nostalgically,- 
how, not very long ago, an intellectual 
touch was given to even such an unpoetic 
ceremony as the marriage of a minister's 
relative, only because it was organised in 
-the central hall.of this memorable symbol 
of modern architecture. — - 

On March 15, I went there to attend a 
symposium on *Novel Today', organised 
by the Sahitya Akademi, to return home 
sadder but wiser. Sadder because- no 
-concrete steps were suggested to take the 
‘Indian novel out of the rut into which it is 


“THE imposing facade of Vigyan Bhawan, 


alleged to have fallen, and wiser because’ 


“the three-hour discussion was marked by 
some exquisite pieces of eloquence that 
-included the heart searching arguments of 
Mulk Raj Anand, the soaring idealism of 
Raja Rao, the pleasing conversation of B. 
Rajan and rather unexpected frank con- 
-fessions of a veteran Marathi writer “from 
the land of Hari Narain Apte", to borrow 
‘his own words. 

Professor Humayun Kabir set the tone 
for serious discussion. In his lucid talk 
he very ably traced-the development of 
novel throughout the world thereby “‘steal- 
-ing all our points of argument’, as Sri 
Ghate chose to put it. He pointed out 
that fiction in the past used to be simply 
narrative. The classical epics lacked tbe 
projection of characters. Poetry ара 
drama being the medium of epics the fiction 
tried to project a ‘change’ in characters 
instead of emphasising upon the 'develop- 
ment’, and thus tended to be rather naive. 

But аѕ one entered the present century, 
he found a remarkable emphasis on the 
"jndividuality and ‘individualism’ in the 
-characters. During the hundred years 
starting from the middle of the 19th century, 
novel went to occupy the most important 
pes among the. intellectual persuits of all 

uman beings and thus became the most 
powerful artistic form. 

Prof. Kabir rightly regretted the ten- 
-dency among writers of the second half of 
the century to move from novel to what 

might be termed as the fragments of the 
-novel. A welcome reaction had, however, 
touched novel today. The impact of 


Freud’s revolutionary theory. of the cons- . 


- cious and the sub-conscious had given rise 
to new ideas in novel writing. It took care 
-of what was happening in the background 
of all our yearnings and aspirations. 
The impact of Marx on the minds of 
the modern novelists was another signi- 


ficant factor which helped develop a new, 


attitude to life and its various problems. 
Dr. Mulk Raj is another believer in the 
vitality of Freud and Marx in changing 
the conceptions based on medieval think- 
ing. He had deseribed in a very recent 
talk in New Dethi.how these immortal 
personalities played the’ role of his two- 
headed birds to Xrespectively) receive and 
interpret the ;various streams of ideas 
entering his vast reservoir of knowledge. 
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He gave the impression of being deeply 
impressed by the clear and vivid expression 
of the sense of reality that was evident in 
the themes selected by stalwarts like Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee and Sarat Chandra, 
who believed that there was no fiction that 
was not concerned with a point of 


ew. РА 

While Bankim was the first novelist to 
assimilate the ‘ideals laid down in the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott, Tagore visualised 
novel as a dramatic expression of the inner 
changes in characters. After Sarat Chandra 
had made valuable contribution towards 
the exaltation of women, the three inveterate 
Bannerjees once again demonstrated the 
importance of poor peasants but, according 
to Dr. Anand, they lacked Tagore’s aware- 
ness of form. v? 

Sri Ghate, the famous Merathi writer, 
18 undoubtedly an extrovert. He has a 
deep sense of humour and by virtue of his 
sharp wit, sounds convincing. He regrett- 
ed that the high tradition established in 
Marathi novel by people like Hari Narain 
Apte was not kept alive. He was shocked 
to note that sex had occupied the prime 
place in Marathi novel and wondered why 
his own generation was not so much sex- 
minded though, according to him, the 
veterans understood sex better them 
the present youngsters. To them sex 
was a clean object and “their approach to 
sex was straight and vigorous. 

Sri Ghate coined a new word—ruralism 
—and believed that this, along with analysis, 
psychoanalysis, and sex drew the true 
picture of modern Marathi novel which, 
though sometimes unhealthy, had a good 
standard of expression. 

The -physical concept of the laws of 
nature had changed considerably in recent 
times. Some laws, previously accepted, 
had given rise to a reaction promoting a 
wise questioning of the assumed norms. 
THis was the thesis propounded by Sri 
Raja Rao who, instead of reading a prepar- 
ed speech, chose to think aloud. He found 
a unique correspondence~ between the 
development of novel and the changing 
concept of the physical world. 

After gossip was accepted as a valid 
form of expression, people started enquiries 
regarding the nature of the gossip. , From 
where did it come? How, as a medium of 
expression it acquired an almost scientific - 
precision ? After such intellectual quests, 
the objective world became more luminous, 
and this completed the second phase. 

The third phase started with the emergence 
of newer novelists who liked to be called 
anti-novelists. They had an interesting 
background which followed the evolution 
of physics. Their pursuit of an objective 
world gave birth to certain newer feelings" 
and emotions. The way- they talked of the 
sensations of jealousy (for their wives, 
friends and neighbours), love (sometimes 
in the Oedipus and Freudian concepts), 
and compassion, "was like the '*questioner 
questioning himself what he was question- 
ing." This questioning of the questioner 
was very important and brought the anti- 
novelists very near the Fable where the 
reality was only suggested. 


India had a very rich tradition of 
literature as a sadhana. And it was in this 
discipline. that Sri Raja Rao had come to 
believe wholeheartedly. Valmiki, Vashish- 
ta, and to some extent even Tagore, were 
saints. They took fiction as an integral 
part of their lives and that was why every 
word of the epics by these people had a 
scientific precision. ` 

Sri Raja Rao was outspoken enough to 
assert that novel in India was not yet born, 
and argued that only by following a sadhana 


- (taking literature as a spiritual phenomenon), 


could a realy Indian novel be written. 
Urdu, to my mind, was not properly re- 
presented. Professor Suroor, who has the 
habit of making even very simple matters 
complicated séemed to have an eccentric 
view of Urdu novel, He dwelt, only 
for a very short while, ‘on the bac kgrous d 
of novel in this language and imme diately 


‘switched over to his unworthy favourites. 


Even a talented novelist of the calibre of 
Premchand left him cold and he thought 
that hé was overrated. - 

He: warned the people  of.- 4m 
unwanted consequences of the deplorable 
tendency to overrate some new novelists 
but seemed to have learnt по lesson 
from this valuable part of his own thesis. 

Rajan spoke with melodious charm. But 


“his arguments hardly cut ice and the long 


spell of his-inductive logic was not at all 
impressive. He seemed to be interested 
more in the philosophic oauses of calling 
the symposium a Writers? Meet (апа not a 


- Writers’ Meeting) on an occasion when he 


was expected to present a lucid account of 
the various problems that were puzzling our 
novelists and their voracious readers. One 
wished he took again a career in diplomacy 
in place of concentrating ой novels and 
their evaluation. 

That Assam was the only region of-the 
country which had a physical impact of the 
World War П, seemed to impress Sri Abdul 
Malik. 

The exhibition of books arranged-by the 
academy was a rather pedestrian attempt, 
Jt would have been better if the Sahitya 
Akademi had not tried to impress laymen . 
by projecting such an image of what was 
going on in the ivory tower of Rabindra 
Bhawan. 

The contemporary scene was almost 
neglected by the academy during the ten 
years of its existence. But for a very good 
collection of Tagore’s writing there was 
nothing to impress a keen visitor—though 
ап obliging Dr. Machwe was.always willing 


‘to explain all that‘was put for show. 


The Urdu section was not impressive. . 
Those who had thought that Firaq was an 
admirable poet were told to have been 
living in a fools’ paradise. Prominence 
had been given to some people whose names 
were not even heard outside the academy. 

Other languages also were victims of an 
unjustified treatment, After seeing the 
exhibition one could never be convinced of 
the accepted vitalityof languages like 
Talugu, Tami! and Malayalam. 1 

Those responsible for the arrangement o? 
the exhibition should really te congratu- 
lated for a decent collection of bookshelves 
and an attractive way of indicating the 
names of various sections. A sophisticated 
handling of the event had given added 
attraction to that charming creation of 
Habeeb Rahman—Rabindra Bhawan. 
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' A Liberal Landmark 


The Right Honourable, V.S, Srinivasa Sastri—.4 political biography— ' 
'" P>Kodanda Rao. Asia Publishing House, pp. 457: Rs. 28.00. 


SRINIVASA SASTRI was perhaps the 
last'Indian liberal in the tradition of 
Ranade апа Gokhale. No other had filled 
his place. The role of the Indian' liberal 
in the politics of the country has always 
been a difficult one because both the British 

'rulers and the Indian people viewed his 
activities with suspicion, especially in times 
ofcrisis. . s 

When the Extremists in the Congress 
won the day, and the treed of Moderation 


~- and Responsive Cooperation "with the 
кад was given up in favour of Non- 


> 


"r 


i- 
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Cooperation, the Liberals continued in 
their original path, but after their break 
with the Congress, they could not attract 
any mass following. That’ wás their 
tragedy and: it led to their failure as а 
political force im the country. Indian 
liberalism ‘had always been d hot-house 
planí, assiduously sought to be nurtured 
by enlightened Britishefs and their Indian 
counterparts; . ` | . 
.Srinivasa' Sastri's personal qualities 
enabled him to~ gain personal honours, 
but he соц not influence his countrymen. 
He beliéved ій: personal persuasion and 
individual influence, both of which he had 
‘ine plenty. But combined with. them was 
an extremely conservative attitude towards 
some of the problems. For. instance “Не 
did not favoür adult franchise". 
Kodanda Rao’ admits that it was all 
unprogressive ‘even for his own time. 
‘Similarly in'1918 -Sastri ‘opposed the 
formation of linguistic States on the ground 
that each State would develop a “parochial 
‚ patriotism and a shallow view of life of its 
own”, ~ s c 7 ; ^ 
' Srinivasa Sastri’s moderate views and 
persuasive ways were very highly appreciat- 
ed "by influential circles in the foreign 
countries he visited. For instance, when 
he attended the Armaments : Limitation 
Conference in Washington after the First 
World War, the New York Times was 
unstinting in its praise. **. ... When he talks 
of Indian aspirations he talks аѕ a sane 
man who knows that everything cannot 
be done in a day, and that it is much easiér 
to tear down something fairly good than it 
is to build something a little better. А 
good, upstanding man, this Sastri, in the 
opinion of those who heard him here. 
Incidentally he speaks English а shade 
better, if anything, than any other member 
of the British Delegation, or the American 
for that matter." 
In the early years of Srinivasa Sastri's 
public life, important figures looked very 
différent from what tliey seemed later. Но 
"writes to, his brother of his first meeting 
with Gandhiji and Kasturba : “Queer food 
he-eats; only fruits and nuts. No salt, 
no ghee, etc., being animal products, avoided 
“teligiously.. No бте: should Бе, necessary 
in the-making’ of the’ food, fire’ b éing un- 
natural....The odd thing is that he was 
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dressed quite like a Bania, no one would 
mark the slightest diference. He had a 
big sandal mark on his forehead and a 
Kumkum dot besides, did not stop 
with Mrs. ' Bahádurji because his caste 
"people didn't like his being a Parsi's guést. 
His caste has two factors, one of which 
.supports him, the other not." 

' Койапӣа - Rao has given some very 
warm beeches to Srinivasa Sastri’s personal 
life. Once Gokhale had asked the Governor 
of Bombay and his wife to tea at the 
. Servants of India Society's House.in Poona. * 
That was when the.Governor suspected 
the Society of being a cover for seditionists. 


. While .discussing the arrangements with 


П 


Srinivasa Sastri, Gokhaie seemed to have 
something on his mind. Finaliy he blurted 
out that ‘Sastri might take a shave before 
meeting their Excellencies.” Gokhale left 
immediately, and Sastri in tears. . . . returned 
to his room, only to find a brand new 
safety razor on his table—a gift from 
Gokhale.” - À 

If by a political biography is meant 
relating and assessing the'role of Srinivasa 
Sastri in the politics of |е day, this book 
is’ too inadequate. Besides, Srinivasa 
Sastri’s differences- with Gokhale on the 

“one hand and Gandhiji on the other, dre 
‘glossed over. ` T | 

In the latter case, ай that Kodanda Rao 
says is that they’ were very good friends 
in spite of their political differences, and 
that Srinivasa Sastri was the ohe person 
Gandhiji wanted to meet before his opera- 
tion. But there seem to have been deeper 
differences. Both ‘Srinivasa Sastri and 
Gandhiji-had often acknowledged Gokhale 
às their Guru, yet there were some differences 
between Gokhale and Srinivasa Sastri 
and yet more between Gandhiji and Sastri. 

Stanley Wolpert, in his book on Tilak 
and Gokhale, mentions some of these 
differences. Wolpert records how Gokhale, 
a staunch moderate, tried to help Gandhiji 
in his struggle against the South African 
. Government in 1913, in every way possible. 

Raising a debate at Simla on the whole 
question was not enough. *'...We must 
do what we can to organize assistance for 
the cause throughout the country’. Gokhale 
wrote to a friend. In addition. Gokhale 
charged the Servants of India Society to 
raise Rs. 75,000/- a month for as many 
months as Gandhiji needed for his saty- 
^grahis on their March from Charleston to 
- Johannesburg. 

“Gokhale....easily lost patience with 
the closest of his ‘Servants’ when they 
reported pessimistically on their fund- 
raising progress, ‘How can you possibly 
tell me that the prospect of raising £3,000 
for this struggle in the whole of Madras 
Presidency in the course of three months is 
‘not bright? He lashed out at Srinivasa 
Sastri; ‘It is'this lack of faith and enthusiasm 
which is responsible for the ineffectiveness 


ef your appeal and the glooming visiorm 
you see before you.* 

Stanley Wolpert also mentions at far 
greater length than does Kodanda Rao about. 
how Srinivasa Sastri became President of 
the Servants of India Society after Gokhale’s 
death. “Srinivasa Sastri:...was a diligent 
worker and а competent administrator, 
but he lacked the spark of political leader- 
ship....He was incapable, moreover, of 
inspiring in Gandhi the admiration or the 
devotion, which the Mahatma. had instinc- 
tively lavished on Gokhale.” Yet he was 
unwilling to accept a position subordinate- 
to Gandhi within the SIS. Gandhiji left 
the Poona home of the Society soon after 
Gokhale’s death. His application to join. 
was turned down by Sastri, who “wrote to 
inform the Mahatma that ‘The general 
feeling of the members’ of the 5.1.5. Council 
was ‘strongly adverse’ to his application: 

Gandbij's reply was “whilst there is 
possibility of cooperation when we are. 
working independently, I cen see that I 
would,asa member, become a disturbing 
factor. Gandhi later ' reminisced that 
*whilst Gokhale was there I did not have. 
to seek admission as a member. I had 
simply to obey his wish, a position 1 loved 
to bein”. Gandhiji’s meaning is quite clear. 

Srinivasa Sastti’s was not just a political 
career—his was a multi-faceted’ personality, 
and if Kodanda Rao, in some places had 
been less of a blind hero-worshipper and 
more of a critical biographer, it would have 
added considerably to the value of this 
book. It could have been a history of the 
last phases of Indian liberalism. Once a 
British journalist summed Sastri up: “He 
stands for some reasonable and moderate. 
policy.” | : 

- Though this book is called а political 
biography, Kodanda Rao stresses the fact 
that Politics was just one aspect of Srinivasa 
Sastri’s life. Sastri also gave lectures at 
universities on various subjects, like the 
‘Rights and Duties of the Indian Citizen’ 
in'Calcutta and extension lectures on the 
life of Gopal Krishna ‘Gokhale at the 
Mysore University. As Vice-Chancellor of* 
Annamalai University he gave two lectures,. 
arguing for the equality of women with 
men. : 

His stay there as Vice-Chancellor was. 
cut short by student disturbances and 
strikes, the causes of which Kodanda Rao 
vaguely attributed to , “communists and 
others.” Sastri himself was no clearer when. 
he talked-about students being incited by 
“officials and non-officials alike, by ill- 
conceived and miscellaneous interference. 

With all his other interests, Sastri like- 
many other' liberal leaders never lost in: 
terest in education, having been a teacher- 
himself at the beginning of his career. In 
Sastri, the primary school teacher had 
found his champion. But the problem 
that agitated Sastri most was communal 
representation, which was introduced by 
the Morley-Minto Reforms, and which, 
had, even in his time spread itself in the 
South, with non-Brahmins demanding safe- 
guards against Brahmins. They were un- 
solved in his time and remain that way 
today. 

Chapter by chapter, Kodanda Rao has. 
gone through all the phases of Srinivasa 
Sastri’s long and eventful career. In doing 
so, he has contributed to a study of Indian 
liberalism. ў 


—Kusum Madgavkar 
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NDIAN political scene. is fast ' 


N 


changing. Thisis as it should ' 


“have happened. It should not 
create a scare in the minds of 
those who desired and worked for 
a change. It should gladden 
their hearts. They should be 


prepared to take advantage of 


sucha situation. 

But it is strange that even such 
. elements in the political life seem 
to be confused and confounded. 
This is because they.are almost 


unprepared to react to -the rapid. 


changes. The changes came no 
doubt, but пої: as they planned 
or contemplated; it had come in 
‘spite of them. `” 

'. The. monolithic hold of a 
status-quoist political organisa- 
‘tion was not broken on account 
ofa combined, systematic and 
planned attack of Opposition 
political forces—Right or Left: 
.it was brought about by the 
determined will of the people 
: who wanted a change—right or 
wrong. It is the people who have 
made it; itis forthe political 
parties to channelisé and lead this 
to a logical end. 


' Marxian prediction, 
-took place in a largely , under- 


Since the last‘General Election, . 


various studies have been made, 
and. political pàrties have also 
made their own analysis ofthe 
situation. Some say the defeat 
of the Congress was due to. its 
internal strife, corruption, too 
much involvement .with power 
politics, loss of contact . with the 
people, etc, while others are worried 
` that Rightist elements are raising 
their heads and, are trying to 
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There are multifarious factors 


that were responsible, but һе 


basic fact rémains that the politi- 
cal structure that Congress Party 
built up to usher a change based 
as it was on status quo has failed 
to satisfy the people. It has 
failed miserably in all spheres 
therefore there is utter frustration, 
discontent and disappointment. 

The people „bave reacted 
sharply and spontaneously; they 
had no patience (o wait till the 
parties working in Opposition 
could come together and place 
before them a positive alternative. 
It did not happen during the past 
three General Elections and it was 
до! possible in- the Fourth as 
well. , { 


Basic Character ` 
This is the basic character of 


‘the change that has been brought 


about. This has.put all political 
parties to the test. Did not the 


success of the Russian Revolution ~ 


put all Marxian revolutionaries 
and revolutionary parties in utter 
quandary when, quite contrary to 
revolütion 


developed country? . Did not 
success of ‘the Quit India Move- 
ment of 1942 make all socalled 
revolutionaries smallin the eyes 
of the people? : ; 

There is no short-cut to 
revolution; nor in «the. present 


~ day society do the out-of-date 


exploit this situation for their | 


own political purposes. - 
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ideas of insurrection and revolu- 
tion have any practical applica- 
tion. Indian freedom has been 
achieved by following an untradi- 
tional method of revolution; and 


_.. Time for Socialists to Act 


з 


social transformation is also ~ 
-likely to take place in the same 
untraditional nianner. This is 
the history of Indian political - 
development and one has to 
proceed on the lessons of the past 
and the present. 


Transitory Period 


. The present phase is а transi- 
tory period and all past beliefs 
and theories have been found to 
be wanting. It is therefore a 
challenge to the socialists who 
have this unique opportunity to 
prove their mettle.. 

There is no need to. give a 
detailed definition of socialism at 


- the-present moment. The broad | 
` ‘objectives are wellknown. Ifthe ~ 


Right and Left brand of Com- 
-munists leave their commitments 
to Communist countries like 
Russia and China, then they 


~would not find much difference 


with other brand of Socialists in 
India. This total identification of 
.the Communists with other coun- ` 
tries compels- them to think 
differently and characterise other 
Socialists as less or pseudo- 
‘socialists. They unnecessarily try 
to indulge in cheap slogan-mon- 
gering and make enemies of those 
with whom they should ‘establish 
harmonious relationship. 
The Communist Parties have 
. tried their best to raise the bogey 
of American Imperialism and its . 
socalled influence over the social- 
ists to give them 4 bad name. In 
the process, they have weakened 
and divided themselves. The 
Socialist movement. has also split 
and become weaker. 
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. But all these years of political 
movement һауе belied all the 
strategic and tactical hopes of the 
Communists; and the Socialist 
movement, however feeble it might 
appear organisationally, has come: 
to stay and is playing a crucial 
role in Indian politics. Both the 
wings of the organised Socialist 
movementtoday are uncompro- 
mising in their approach to. 
capitalism and the Congress party 
. Which is nothing but a month- 
piece of status-quoism. 


Congress Disintegration 


It cannot be denied that the 
Socialists have played a very 
important role in the freedom - 
movement and their persistent 
campaign for socialism had its 
impact on the Congress Party 
organisátion which ultimately 
had to profess socialism. This 
inner contradiction in the. Con- 
gress Party of the professed. goal 
and actual performance- has 
brought about the failure of that 
Party and as soon as the ‘charis- 
matic influence of Nehru was 
removed.from the scene, it broke 
‘into pieces. No amount of 
window-dressing is going to halt 
this process. The process of 
disintegration has started and it 
should be hastened. ' 

Non-Congressism, is no reply 
to the political. challenges, and its 
negative effect is also very limited. 
The emergence of non-Congress 
Governments has had only. one 
salutary effect. It has removed 
the feeling from the minds of ће’. 
people that multi-party govern- 

"ments cannot Бе formed ог 
successfully run the administra- 
tion. 

Democratic alternatives of 
administration . can be provided; 
it is not necessary only to depend . 
upon a single party for stability 
and administration. “It would 
have been a great blow to demo-. 
cracy, and people's faith in it 
would have been shaken if in the’ . 

' existing situation such a solution 
has not been found out. bok 

But this can never be a perma- 
nent feature;-because the experi- 
ence of the last six months shows 
that different pulls and pressures 
make itimpossible for the non- 
Congress governments to grapple 
with basic problems. 

_ Then again their character 
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"method of change. This is the 


'give a call for a fight to the finish 


Time to Rethink 


“asa strong and powerful 


И is time to act. ~ Let the socia- 


: method of change, 


{ 


differs from State to State. The | 


people are bound to be disap- 
pointed in long run if the reasons 
which made them to shift their 
loyalty from the Congress still 
continue to exist, 

The real answer to these ques- 
tions has to be given by the social- 
ist forces. The Communists- have 
to decide whether they still believe 
in insurrectionary methods or 
have full faith in the democratic 


real test. Telengana has failed and 
Naxalbari would also fail. If 
anything, this type of | Leftist 


infantilism is likely to strengthen | 
the hands of the status quoists. 


and delay the pace of бошон 
revolutionary change. 


Imagine for a moment what б 


would. have been the fate - of 
Indian freedom if Mahatma 
Gandhi had. succumbed to the 
bogey of supporting Hitlerism 
and fascism and had hesitated to 


to the Britishers when they. . were 
in à very difficult position. - 


In India today some such 
situation exists. The forces of 
capitalism, status-quo and reac- 
tion are in gréater disarray and are 
confused. This is the time for 
the Socialists of every hue and 
colour to, rethink, to reorient 
their political: functioning and 
take a plunge decisively to, emerge 
force: 

This сап be done by the 
unification of all Socialist parties 
and socialist-thinking ‘individuals 
or by coordinated "work and 
united effort by all of them with- 
out any prejudice to their 
individual existence. ` But the 
former course is preferable; the 
sooner that is achieved tlie better; 
the latter might just be.à process 
in the. ultimate achievement ‘if 
time is needed to create ‘an 
atmosphere of mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation. - ~. 

However, any delay in either 
of the moves may spell disaster. 


lists not miss this opportunity. 
also. Let them put their full 
faith in democracy, democratic 
mass up- “ 
heaval and peaceful revolution 


апі lead Indian masses to their 


cherished goal, 
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'. . ---Defence and Development. E" 


WENTY years ago, we won our 
] independence from. a century 

and a half of alien rule which 
had left- the country very poor 
and, immediately, we rightly. turn- 
ed our attention- and energies to 
the problems of economic deve- 
lopment. ч 


Our neighbours were equally 


poor and we believed that they 
also would turn their exclusive 
attention to the economic develop- 
ment‘of their people and that 
therefore’ we would not have to 
‘defend our borders against them. 
However, we proved wrong and 
five years ago, we suddenly dis- 
covered that we have a long front- 
ier which we shall have to watch 


and defend continuously. We have . 


learnt our lesson and for the past 
five years we have been strengthen- 
ing'our defence preparedness and 
capability, even at the-expense of 
our economic development. How- 
ever, much remains to be done and 
the great task still lies ahead 
namely of demonstrating that we 
are capable of defending our- 
selves. Я 

In the modern defence prepara- 
tion, anything less than the best, 





This contribution from Professor 
Dandekar is based on his Gradua- 
tion Address before the College 
of Military Engineering, Poona in 

_ July last. А | 
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anything léss than the perfect, 
anything below standard and 
anything lower than the top gear 
is а waste. Naturally this is ex- 
pensive and our country can hard- 
ly afford it. But we all under- 
stand that in order to defend our 
frontiers, we must offer our best. 
Therefore, the country is sparing 
the cream of her youth and spar- 
ing the best Кыз quarters 


and food available, so that -this - 
youth may be trained and main- : 


tained in top condition. The 
country will do this ungrudgingly. 


Continuing Process 


Though our present-efforts to 
build up our defence capacity 


arose out of an emergency, it 
-must be understood that defence 
is not an emergency activity. ` 


Defence preparedness is a con- 
tinuing process. Therefore, sooner 
or later, we shall have to give 
thought to the problems of defence 
preparedness of a poor country. 
The main problem here is how to 
combine defence preparedness 
with economic development. We 
have not as’ yet given serious 


-thought to this because we have 


inherited the structure and tradi- 


‘tions of the British army. Conse- 


quently, we can increase our 


‚ defence preparedness only at the 


cost of economic development 
which fact ultimately undermines 


our defence capability. 

On the other hand, our power- 
ful northern neighbour has paid 
great attention to this question 
and has developed an approach 
which enables it to field an enorm- 
ous army and at the same time 
maintain vigorous rate of econo- 
mic development. Therefore, un- 
less we give serious and urgent 
thought to this problem and find 
a way of combining defence and . 
development, we shall continue 
to be vulnerable either in defence 
or.in development and possibly 
in both. `’ 

Once we give thought to this 
problem and stop thinking of 
defence in isolation, we shall find 
much scope for a fruitful and effi- 
cient combining of defence with 
development. The scope of com- 
bining the two in education and 
industry is obvious. There is 
yet another field where combin- 
ing defence with development is 
not only possible but, it seems - 


. to me, is essential. 


. One of our major problems 


- of development is the utilization . 


of our huge manpower. We have 
a large rural population a majority 
of which is underemployed. These 
persons have either no land or 
very little land. They are employed 
partly on their own land, partly 
in wage-employment on other 
farms and partly in non-agricul- ' 
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tural occupations ог public 
works. Except for the small Jand 
holdings that some of them have, 
these persons have no dependable 
means of livelihood. The land 
holdings are so small that for those 
who have them, they neither pro- 
vide adequate employment nor 


adequate incomes. They seek 
wage-employment in agricul- 
ture because that is what is 


seasonally and intermittently avail- 
able and because they are fami- 
liar with the job. Мо other 
employment is available in a de- 
pendable form. Thus the chief 
characteristic of employment of 
these persons is that it is irregular, 
inadequate and intermittently 
spread over the whole year. 
Therefore, their labour remains 
under-utilized and is thus wasted. 
Further, because they are under- 
employed, they can make only 
very small incomes and are forc- 
ed to live below subsistence. This 
causes continuous deterioration 
in the quality and productivity of 
their labour. It is thus that we 
are wasting today our major 
national resource. 


Recognised Needs 


The need to provide greater 
employment opportunities to these 
people is recognized. It is also 
recognized that the greatest scope 
for providing additional employ- 
ment to these persons will have to 
be found in public works such as 
irrigation, drainage, soil conserva- 
tion, afforestation, road construc- 
tion and similar other develop- 
ment projects which can employ 
a large number of unskilled per- 
sons. Such employment is of course 
transitional. But that is what can 
be immediately provided. With 
this in view, a comprehensive 
programme of rural works was 
proposed io be undertaken as an 
important means of harnessing the 
large manpower resources for 
rapid economic development of 
the country. However, considering 
the size of the problem, only a 
small beginning has been made. 

What is worse, there is as yet 
no clear concept of the operational 
level at which this problem will 
have to be handled. On the one 
hand, emphasis is placed on deal- 
ing with the problem at the vil- 
lage or local level with the object 
of providing work during the, 
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slack agricultural season and as 
close as possible to the homes of 
the persons concerned. On the 
other hand, the need for a pro- 
gramme which will make some 
impact on the problem of un- 


“employment and under-employ- 


ment is recognized and a num- 
ber of corollaries following from 
this are accepted. For instance, it 
is admitted that in order to carry 
out the rural works programme on 
this scale, adequate organizations 
must be built up in the States and 
at the Centre; that there should be 
clearly worked-out programmes 
of work in each development 
block; that the necessary cons- 
truction organizations must be 
built up; that such labour organi- 
zations should carry stocks of 
tools, obtain contracts, secure the 
necessary technical and adminis- 
trative assistance and organize 
cadres of trained and skilled work- 
ers. It is obvious that the problem 
will have to be tackled at this level 
and not at the village level because 
few productive works сап be 
found and executed at that level. 
Nevertheless, in spite of three five- 
year Plans of economic develop- 
ment, we have not made even a 
beginning in organizing our man- 
power in proper manner. 

Considering the size of the pro- 
blem, it is evident that any pro- 
gramme designed to make an im- 
pact on it must aim at creating 
additional, regular and depend- 
able employment for at least a 
million persons drawn from this 
class of population. This appears a 
large order. However, this does 
not involve more than a fraction 
of the population with which we 
are concerned. It does not amount 
to more than two persons per 
village on an average. 


Financial Aspect 


The financial aspect of the 
programme is also not insuper- 
able for even at Rs. 1,000 per 
person per anntim, the programme 
would cost only Rs. 100 crores 
per annum. 

The crucial problem is one, of 
organization. For quite some 
time this labour force will have to 
be employed on public works, 
mainly Jand development works 
and roads, and will have to be 
moved from work to work. 
This requires organization for 


discovering and planning such 
works, for recruiting and employ- 
ing the labour force on these works 
and for its movement from work 
to work. While the, persons are 
thus employed, it will also be 
necessary to select the more 
promising among them and train 
them in more skilled jobs such 
as truck and tractor driving, 
operations of earth-moving mach- 
inery and maintenance and repair 
of this equipment. It is.in this 
context that we must consider 
what may be the most appro- 
priate organization in which 
these persons may be organized 
and employed. 


Para-military Organisation 


I have often thought that the 
most appropriate organization 
for this purpose will have to be 
at least para-military. Let me 
explain. I think that these men 
are too poor and too weak to be 
left to their own organizations 
such as the labour-cooperatives. 
Also, in their present form, their 
productivity is very low and to 
bring it up they will have to be put 
under firmer guidance and con- 
trol. They will have to be given 
food rations which are nutritional- 
ly adequate. They will have to 
be put under barest possible but 
some uniform and a rigid daily 
routine which will include physi- 
cal exercise, They will have to be 
organized in appropriate groups 
so as to promote group solidarity 
and leadership. I suppose all this 
amounts to a form of organization 
which is para-military. 

I do not know enough about the 
organization of the corps of 
engineers. But it seems to me that 
some modified form of it will 
be found to be the most appro- 
príate for organizing a large labour 
force. Conditions of recruitment 
to this force could be somewhat 
less rigid and, correspondingly, 
the pay and allowances may also 
be somewhat lower. I am thinking 
of the many young men who 
volunteered themselves during 
the emergency recruitment five 
years ago and since then and who 
were rejected on grounds that they 
were physically sub-standard. I 
do not know their number but T 
imagine that they are several 
hundred thousand. They are will- 


“ing to work anywhere, on any 
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7 job and under the army. discipline. 


Their only fault is that they are. 


physically sub-standard the reason 
for which is that they are under- 
.fed. Why could no use be made of 


these young men both for deve- : 


“lopment or for defence ?.I sug- 


gest that serious thought should be- 
given to the possibility of recruit- - 


ing them to a labour force to be 


organized along lines of the corps . 


of engineers and employing them 
on Jand. developement and road 
works. | ~ 

The: ‘programme should- have 
.'two objectives. One is the déve- 


lopment of our land and water. 


resources. which are currently be- 
ing eroded and wasted. This re- 
quires planning and. execution 
. of large land development works 
on an area basis and that requires 
organized and disciplined labour. 
.. The second object iof the-pro- 
gramme is the development of our 
human resources. А large part: of 
our human resource is at present 


. being éroded into and wasted 
through under-employment and . 


` malnutrition. Ii сап be re- 
‘claimed only by organizing it for 
productive employment -іп 
development works and by putting 
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adequate - quantum of ration. 
The programme has thus the dual 
objective of developing our land 


resources both. of which are. at 


present. being eroded into and . 
` wasted. , VER . 
‘If а large labour force, say a 


million, is organized in such para- 
military organizations, its impor- 
tance to our defence preparedness 
will. become obvious. Clearly, our 
countr* canaot afford' to field a 
professional army of more than 
a million. This. is much smaller 
thàn the armies it may have to 
face. Therefore, it will have to be 
supplemented by demi-army orga- 
nizations.. In, any event, in the 


"modern war-fare where entire 


populations ‘are involved, com- 
muncations- are disrupted and 
large populations and industry 
have to move from опе place 
.to-another, a large labour force 
trained in these jobs will be found 


. to be absolutely essential. — ' 


We have the example of that 
-small country, Viet Nam, which is 


` fighting with the mightiest country 


on earth, armed to teeth with the 
most modern.and deadly wea- 
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it under discipline, training and. 


-and water as well as our. human” 


' defence and development. 


pons. We should admire their 


„courage, their organizing ability . 


and the efficiency with which: they 
are’ maintaining communications 


„апі supplies.in the face of night- ' 


and-day intensive bombing of their 
communications, essential indus- 


‘try and supplies. This is possible 


only because a.professional army 


| is supported by a large population 


organized and trained in these 
em ergency functions. It is possible 
for us to achieve this by organizing 
a large labour force along lines I 
have indicated. 


. . However, this is by way of 


illustration. The main point which 


. I wish to emphasize is that we must 


recognize that we are a poor coun- · 
try and that though defence рге. 
paredness has been forced upon 


‚из by our neighbours, we cannot 


afford to neglect our economic 

development because without eco- ` 
nomic development we shall not 
be able, ultimately, to defence 
ourselves. We must therefore give 
immediate and serous thought to 
how we may combine our defend 


..and development needs. If we пер. 


lect this any more, we shall soon 
find ourselves vulnerable both in 
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О? late there, has been wild talk 
of linking wages, with pro- 
ductivity. There.can hardly be 


any two opinions on the point that ` 


productivity in ош’ country does 
not compare favourably with ad- 
vanced countries of the world but 
whether wages have to Бе linked 
up With productivity isa -matter 
which deserves careful ‹ examina- 
tion. 

A satisfactory wage ` structure 
should have three components. 


` The first of these’ is the - basic. or 


a 


- is essentially need-based. It is- 


minimum wage. Secondly, there 
should be an element related to 


cost of living. The third com- . 
of an 


ponent should consist: 
element related to increase iù 
production. 

‚ The basic ог minimum wage 


the irreducible ‘amount necessary 
for the sustenance of the worker 
and his family. and for the pre- 
servation of his work-efficiency. 


It represents the minimum necess- | 


ary to meet essential requirements 
of food, housing; medical facili- 
ties, etc. 

The second element in the 
total wage is related to the varia- 
tions in the cost of living. Over 
the last few years the money 


wages of industrial workers ,havé ` 
appreciably risen but real wages: - 


have tended to rémain stationary, 
ifin fact they have not actually 
declined. With prices showing 
a tendency to rise’ continuously, 
the purchasing power of money 
has considerably eroded. 


А good deal of labour legisla- . 


tion has been enacted sińce In- 
dependence. A series of, impor- 
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tant legislative ineasures which 
were enacted between: 1947 and. 


1952 continue to provide the 
main structure of protective labour 


. legislation. 
Several voluntary agreements - 


have also been arrived at jointly 
between représentatives of work- 
ers, employers and the Govern- 


| ment, In récent years, greater 


emphasis has been placed on tlie 
role of collective bargaining, on 
mutual agreement reached in the 


Indian Labour. Conference. and . 


"other. tripartite bodies and оп 
agreed schemes such as those 
embodied in. the Code of Dis- 
cipline in industry, the inter-union 
Code of Conduct and the Indus- 
trial Truce Resolution. 


Basic Concepts : 


These have proceeded from. 


two basic concepts. The first is 
that ‘the’ relationship, between 
workers.and employers is опе of 
partnership in the maintenance of 
‘production and the building. up 
of the national economy. The 
second is that, the community as 
a whole as well as. individual 
employers are under an obliga- 
tion to protect the well-being of 
workers and to.secure for them 
theirdue share in the gains of 
economic developmerit. 


An important criterion in the ` 


fixation of wages is of course an 


, industry's capacity to pay. Deter-. 
mination of an indtstry’s capa- 
` city to pay, is, however, а com- 


plex process. It will have to be 
decided after allowing.for a fair 
return on capitaland remunera- 
tion to management. end a ‘fair 


—— 


allocation to reserves end deprecia- 
tion so as to keep the industry 
asa paying proposition. 

‘It is important to note that 
increases 
result as much from a more effec- 


tive use of materials and equip- 
Ment as from increased efficiency _ 


of the worker. In a country 
like ошз. where capital and 
entrepreneurial skill are scarce 


in productivity may . 


and the demands for capital for- , 


mation heavy, it is very necessary 
offer suitable -incentives to draw 
them out. 

Productivity is ‘only one of 
the components of a satisfactory 
wage structure; -the other two 
being the basic wage and the 


variations in cost of living. The - 


latter two should never be allow- 
ей їо vary with increases or de- 
creases in productivity. In fact, 
these two should- not even be 


. related to the capacity of the in- 


dustry to pay or to tlie remunera- 


tion to be set apart tothe other . 


agents of production.. They 


- Should be paid atany cost. If 


efforts are made to link the wage 


. Structure to productivity. a situa- 


tion may arise, where the worker 
will lose even his basic wage and 


‘his campensation for increases 


in the cost of living. - 

We might. concede that a 
satisfactory wage structure should 
provide,incentives for increases 


in productivity, Even "here a . 


direct linking.of the wage struc- 
ture to productivity may not be 
the-most desirable solution—in- 
creasés. in productivity may be 
due as much to better manage- 


ment and more capital inyestment 
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‚ as to the efficiency of the worker. " 


Tt is essential that the benefits 
‚ of all: productivity increases 
should be shared in fair propor- 


tion between.employers, workers 


and the community. The direct 
linking of wages to production 
would defeat this objective and 

` may ultimately retard’ industrial 
progress by reducing the incentives 
to the entrepreneur and by deny- 
ing the benefits of increased pro- 
duction ‘to the community at 
large. 

There аге 
difficulties. The system of pay- 

. ments by results will work to the 

detriment of labour unless it is 
supported by adequate safeguards 
such as a fall-back wage .and 
protection against fatigue and 
undue speed-up in an anxiety to 
increase production. 

Another difficulty lies in com- 
ing to an' agreement with the 
workers оп the actual wage rates 
to be fixed for а given output. 
The system has the greatest ad- 
vantage where the products and 
work-processes are standardised, 
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also practical 


. mutual 

























and improvement in production 


can be brought about mainly by 


increasing the speed of produc- 


tion. Where, on the other hand, 
the products and processes are 
not standardised, difficulties arise 
in making adjustments for varia- 
tions in quality, type of machine 
and type of product. 

In view of this the alternatives 
which have been outlined in tbe 
Draft Fourth Five —Year-Plan 
appear to provide a more staisfac- 
tory solution than that of linking 
wages to production directly. 
Among these measüres are evolv- 
ing ofa common approach by 
consultations among 
representatives of employers and 
workers in relation to each indus- 
try in each particular region: 
introduction ofsimple incentive 
schemes woked out by mutual 
agreement in keeping with speci- 
fic requirements. and ` circums- 
tances:- incorporation of non- 
financial incentives such as great- 
er security оѓ employment, job 
satisfaction and job status, etc. 

_ When I say this, І am not 


Any child will tell you that 


Parrys 
name 'Parrys'"" has became synonymous with quality 
cofifectionery. Parry's cantectionery is so popular that 
childran-and adults-consume over 5.000 tannes every year 
~ тоте than i34 tonnes a day 
The Е LD.-Parry Group became interested in sugar making 
during the lifetime of Thomas Party and the factory at 
Wellikuppam was established in 1845 In the ‘early years 
of the 20th Century, Parrys entered the confectionery field 
and abaut the same time became Managing Agents of 
The Deccan Sugar & Abkhari Co. Ltd and later of 
The Travancore Sugars end Qhemicals Ltd. 
The E.I.D.-Party Group not only leéds in the confectionery 
and sugar business but also in the manufacture and sale of 
fertilisers. fungicides, pesticides, pottery, sanitaryware 
ў end a large number of othér products. 
_ Today, the E.1.0.-Parry Group, апау known as. 
Ka “Parrys, “Is one of the larger companies in India 
consisting of 9 subsidiary and associated concerns 
providing employment for тоге than 10,000 people. 
E..D.-PARRY LTD. 179 years young-and still growing 


unaware of the fact that in terms 
of productivity the performance 
of our workers is by no means 
the best in the- world. But what : 
cana poor, half-starved person, 
with a precarious hold on his job, 
and sub-standard living conditions 
do? And this is the second 
vicious circle in which the work- 
ing class of this‘ country is in- 
volved.. Productivity cannot be 
increased without ^ adequate 
bodily nutrition, reasonable hous- 
ing facilities, compartive security 
of service ишо techniques 
of work. 


What should come first—high- 
er productivity or the requisites 
is obvious. Once workers are 
assured of a fair wage, once their 
minds are relieved of the spectre 
of starvation, once they have a 
roof over their heads which will 
not be blown away by hot winds 
or submerged by ‘rain, we can 
legitimately demand from them 
a good return interms of ‘per- 
formance as any worker in the 
world. 


E.LD.-PARRY: IN THE NURSERY 


makes "Sweets, for the 


М 
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ECT featüre of the s sihiation = 


six>months after the General 
Election and the new and complex 
political alignments that has emer- 
ged from it 15° the. absence on the 
part of the Union Government 
of a coherent economic policy and 


a firm direction in: the manage- 


M 


ment of the economy. 2 
The inevitable. result has- “been 
the worsening and deepening of the 
economic crisis while the Govern- 


` ment leadership, seriously weak- - 


ened in its political and moral 
' guthority, has allowed itself to. be 


buffetted about Бу · forces far 


stronger than itself in spite, of the 
strong-man . pose’ of a Morarji 
Desai or claims of know-all or ex- 


pert analysis of an Asoka Мема. 


Sri Morarji Desai started with 
loud promises of firm action to 
hold the price line and to curb 
. inflation. His principal device. to 
. achieve the objective was to eschew 


deficit financing and balancing the . 
budget, even if it beat the cost ОЁ. 
development and putting cons-. 
traints on the States from coming: 


. to the aid of the most vulnerable 
sections of society by denying them 
financial accommodation for mi- 


nimum relief measures. All that ` 


he has achieved.by his policies and 


management of the finances, of. 


-the State is a further spurt to 


‘prices of* essential commodities : 


` Economy at Cross-roads А "A T 


| BALRAJ МЕНТА 


the various masifestations.of crisis. ` 
in the economy, he has only ac-- 


centuated Шеп so far as to pro-- 


sévere strains in the economy 
but also.the General Election de- ' 


bacle of the Congress to the per- 


- voke- open confrontation on the ~ formance of Sti Morarji. Desai as 


- issue ameng.the people in their.. 


present angry mood. The brazen. - 


manner-in which he is attempting: 
in the name of budgetary strin- 


- gency -and curbing inflation. to 


епѓогсе: РА freeze on the govern- 
ment employees has evoked.equal- 
ly desperate counter-action on the - 


„рагі of the victims of -his policy 


in the form of a nation-wide pro- 


test strike which: promises to be- ` 
come a general strike of unpre- . 
-cented dimensións and with in; 


à calculable consequences, 


' Ма s' Insensitivity 


1 ^ 


* Sri Morarji Desai has once again 
displayed that peculiar insensiti- 
уйу to the needs and sentiments of 


-the people which has been the hall 


: mark of his character in his entire 


political career and which pits him 
against the popular masses even 


"when his stated objectives might. . 


be unexceptionable. One can rea-^ 
dily recall his stewardship of the >- 


country's finances in 1963 when the 


~ need for a large step-up in re- 


:sourcé-raising was . undoubtedly 


great and positive to meet" the. 
claims of development and defence 


- at the same time, particularly after 


` the Chinese aggression. But he set 


and sharpening of the Tecessionaty : 


trends in the economy.. 
It is by now beginning to be 
recognised by even those -who 
` placed much faith and confidence 


in the strong arm quality of Sri 


5 Morarji ` Desai that instead of 
- containing, much less resolving, 


ГОА 


about this task with his savage .- 


levies on the common man’s neces- 
sities, . the compulsory · deposits 
scheme and the: Test, in such a 
manner that he immediately en- 
tered into a.conflict with the 
people. Many would trace not only 
the кы a prige spiral and 


: Finance Minister in 1963. His per- 
formance in.the same capacity 
-again in 1967 in атписћ more:dif- 
ficult economic situation and in the 
weakened state of the Congress 


. Party might well result in much . 


sharper conflict between the Gov- 


ernment and the people and the, `- 


Congress suffering. a much bigger 


- débacle politically in the coming i 


„period. 

- The revealing: part of ihe present 
situation is that when Smt. Indira 
Gandhi formed ‘her new govern: 
ment after the. Genera] Election, 


it was freely admitted that а com- ` 


prehensive and popular economic 
policy would have to be evolved to 


meet. the ‘grave. economic crisis ` 


which was fast: enveloping -the 


country. This was necessary even, 
‚ for the political stability of the 


government itself. For the last^six 


..months- various Sub-Committees - 
of the Secretaries and the Cabinet ` 


have been holding prolonged— 


and'one may readily concede—ser- . 


ious discussions towards this end. 
' A whole pile of reports, working 
papers and proposáls has come up. 
in the course of these discussions 


But the tragic part of it all is that : 
- nothing like. a 
policy-frame has emerged to meet ` 
..the requirements of the situation. 


comprehensiy2 


All the various promises and com- 
mitments to come up with policy 


pronouncements, resolutions and ` 
` Bills for enactment have been defer- 


ed, time and'again. ‘This has not 


been becatise expertise was lack- . 
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ing. What has been lacking is the 
determination to face. the pres- 


' ^ sures of the vested interests and 


the pulls which work within the 


Government making it impossible . 


to come to any_overall agreement 
in the Cabinet itself. When Sri 
Desai again asserted in the context 
of his blunt rejection of the em- 
polyees’ demand for DA relief that 
. he would soon bring forth a pack- 
age of measures to enforce a com- 


prehensive prices and incomes. 


policy which would operate simul- 
taneously to freeze wages, profits 
and prices, his claim sounded all 
too hollow. Not only his claim 


contradicted his own other obser- ^ 


vations but was in contravention 
to the, actual measures that the 
Government has been driven ‘to 
take in the course of the past 
months.  - : 


Double Talk k 


For instance, Sri Morarji Desai 
at the same time as he talked of 


. giving shape to an overall incomes . 


and price policy before 11 Sep- 
tember (the date fixed for the 
general. strike in protest against 
the policy of DA freeze and wage 
cut) also hinted at the possibility 
of prices crashing within a matter 
of few weeks in response to the pro- 
spects of good harvest after a good 


monsoon which has for the last. 


whole year has been looked upon 
as the one single panacea which 
would resolve all the country's eco- 


nomic problems. In the event of. . 


the prices crashing like that, Sri 
Desai has suggested that he may 
have to undertake price-support 
measures on a large scale and may 
revise his policy of holding back 
deficit financing. He has also sug- 
gested that the question of DA 
payment to the employees in cash 
could also be reconsidered in that 
situation which is expected to de- 
velop some time in October. And 
yet, in his confrontation with the 


, employees, he has demanded free- 


dom to keep DA frozen till 
March next year. ғ 
Nobedy can possibly take Sri 
Morarji Desai seriously, when he 
talks in this loose manner about 
fighting inflation by freezing DA 
payment on the one hand, and 
within a few weeks of such a mea- 
sure accepted by its victims to be 
ready for prices crashing and all 
his present assumptions being re- 
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vised. In any case, it is too much 
to accept that a comprehensive 
incomes and prices policy of res- 


traints and freezes would be evolv-. 


ed when it is not expected 10 
operate for more than a few 
weeks. If such assertions are dis- 
missed as merely attempts at decep- 


‘tion of the people, none can be 


blamed but Morarjibhai himself. 
In any case, the claim that DA 
is being refused to the employees 
so that large amounts of expendi- 
ble monies are not pumped into 
the economy as part of an anti- 
inflationary programme апа 
to avoid deficit financing, has 
been rendered untenable, in the 
face of speading recession in the 
economy, and the measures which 
have been taken in the past few 
weeks to stimulate demand in the 
sectors caught by recessionary for- 
ces. Credit liberalisation, placing 
of advance orders, encouragement 
of hiré-purchase and subsidies to 
stimulate sale of goods in home 
and foreign markets have all had 


‘the effect of creating large holes 


in the efficacy of the much-adver- 
tised avoidance of budgetary deficit 
to contain inflationary pressures. 
The fact is that in anticipation 
of good harvest the ground is 
already being prepared to give 
fiscal and monetary concessions on 
a large scale to the corporate sec- 
tor in the name of economic re- 
covery and a boost of productive 
efforts even while consumption 
expenditure of the wage and salary 
earner is proposed to be curbed 


to the extent possible and the con- . 


sumer would be bled to allow lar- 
ger profits to manufacturers. This 
is the classical case of the efforts 
in the capitalist society to pass on 
the burden of a crisis on to the 
people and to resolve it at their 
expense. The recent decisions, one 


after another, to lift or relax price ' 


and distribution controls: on se- 
veral industries and the products 
of crucial importance in the есо- 
nomy, among them cement, steel, 
coal and sugar and others, fit into 
this pattern. 


Urgent Problem 


A scheme of overall incomes and . 


prices policy if it is related to the 
developmentàl process and equi- 
table enjoyment of its fruits among 
the people, presupposes leader- 
ship of the State through the ins- 


-trument of the public sector in the 
functioning of the economy spe- 
cially in the context of the strains 
and imbalances through which 
Indian economy has had to pass 
for three years now. This пёсе$- 
sarily requires existence of controls 
and their strict enforcement at all 
strategic points of the economy 
and more particularly on the prices 
and distribution of essential goods, 
specially when they are in short 
supply. 1 - 
The question of a comprehen- 
sive policy-frame has become all 
-the more urgent and pressing to 
be tackled when the expected re- ` 
covery in agriculture should once 
again open up the possibilities of 
economic recovery generally, and 
resumption of the development * 
process along with it. If the as- 
sumption is that agricultural pro- 
duction will break-through the 
ninety million tonne barrier after 
a decade of effort and might touch 
a point above 95 million tonnes, 
real resources will have been crea- 
ted to sustain economic recovery 
on a broad front and.to finance 
the further development of the 
economy. (This assumption is 
implicit in the Annual Plan 1967- 
68 and is in thé minds of everyone 
in the Government or the private 


. sector who operates the levers of 


the économy. If this assumption 
proves false on account of the vaga- 
ries of nature once again, the 
situation will be totally different. 
But as matters ‘stand today, it 
would be utter defeatism to pro- 
ceed on,any other basis than the 
assumption of a good harvest). 


Crucial Question 


The crucial question with which 
the country is confronted today in 
this situation is how. to mop up‘ 
and who will mop up real re- 
sources within the economy (which 
would become available not only 

. from better agricultural production 
but which also exist in the engineer- 
ing, industrial and manpower 
capacities created in the first de- 
cade of planned industrial develop- 
ment and can be energised by. 
'determined effort and proper or- 
ganization). To the extent, the 
State is the principal agency for 
mopping up the resources and de- 
ploys them for production in the 
public sector and for giving relief. 
to the people, the social and eco- 
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nomic development in the coming 
period will be along progressive 
lines and in favour of the people’ 
livelihood. If, on the other hand, 
the State acts as the agency for the 
corporate sector and the mono- 
~ polists in the industry and of vested 
Interests in the agriculture and 
takes upon itself the function of 
merely assisting them to take con- 
trol over the available resources, 
the course of development will be 
very different indeed. A scheme of 
regulating incomes and prices will 
obviously work in both situations. 
But their operation will have dia- 
metrically different results for the 
process of development and the: 
livelihood of the people. 


Crucial Area 


! 

In the matter of resource mobi- 
lisation, the crucial area is the 
mopping of marketable surplus 
.in the expected larger agricultural 
production itself. Will the govern- 
ment be ready and willing to pro- 
cure a major portion of it and use 
its ¢ommanding position in that 
event to stabilise prices and meet 
the requirements of the agricultural 
poor and the wage and salary- 
earner in the urban areas in the 
course of the next year? Or, will the 
landlord and the rich peasant in 
collusion with the trader be able 
to corner the marketable surplus 
and hold a whiphand on the entire 
economic process? The answer to 


this question will have to be pro- : 


vided.not only by the Union 
Government but also by the State 
governments and it would be the 
test for them both, whether Con- 
gress or non-Congress. Broadly 
Speaking, it appears that in the 
matter of foodgrains some effort 
would be made since this is too 
risky an area to neglect. But the 
extent and the nature of the effort 
-isstillnotclear. . х 
More ominous, however, is the 
fact that apart from the foodgrains, 
the government has already suc- 
cumbed to the pressure of the rural 
vested interests and the manufac- 
turer processing the agricultural 
products іп the matter of what are 
traditionally called cash crops. 
The ‘lifting of controls on the 
prices of sugarcane, raw cotton 
and raw jute means précisely, that, 
and this is obviously a sop to the 
bigger . agriucultural producer. to 
balance the procurement of food- 
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grains by the State, even though 
procurement is promised at suffi- 
ciently attractive prices. 

The apprehensions about a 
crash in agricultural prices Бе- 
cause of prospects of good crops 
appears to be quite phoney. There 


s the experience of the 1964-65- 
. bumper crop when no such crash 


occurred. Since then the rural 
vested interests who have power- · 
ful liaison with the trader, have 
been further pampered and have 
grown socially and politically 
stronger. With the minimum pro- 
curement prices fixed as high as 
they are at present in foodgrains 
aüd thé lifting of price con- 
trols one after another-in the case 
of other cash crops which go into 
processing by industry, the pos- . 
sibility of a crash in prices of agri- 
cultural produce appears most 
unlikely. Е 

It- is significant in this context 
that the Planning Commission 
outlining the prospects in the 1967- 
68 Plan has clearly stated that the 
prices might stabilise because of 
good crop, but that stability would 


‘be achieved at a level higher than 


the prices ruling in the first quarter 
of this year. Even more significant 
is the fact that the manufacturers 
and industrialists are not planning 


' even in the face of the so-called 


recession and the talk of prices 
crashing, on the basis of parity 
of prices between manufactures and : 
industrial raw materials and food- 
grains being corrected on lower 
levels than those prevailing. There 
is no doubt that the parity has 
moved to the distinct disadvan- 
tage of the manufactures in the 
past three or four years. But the 
demand for correction is in terms 
of raising of the prices of mánu- 
factures rather than the bringing 
down of those of agricultural pro- - 
ducts. This is brought out in the 
report of the Congress Parliamen- - 
tary Party Sub-committee on pri- 
ces and incomes which has clearly 
demanded that the prices of manu- 
factures should rise from 157 
points at present to about 190 in 
order to achieve balance with pri- 
ces of agricultural products.. 


Main Element 


Such а price movement neces- 
sarily implies creation of larger re- 
sources in the private sector which 
is the main element in the manu- 


facture of consumer goods and 
processing of agricultural products 
forconsumption. The depolyment 
of additional resources thus created 
will then also be the function of the 
private sector. That the Govern- ` 
ment is willing to give all the en- 
couragement for such a develop- 
ment is indicated by the lifting of 
controls on crucial industries 
among them coal, cement and 
sugar. P "M : 

The behaviour of the coal in- 
dustry after the lifting of price 
control is specially instructive -of 
the prospects that are unfolding. 
The coal industry would not agree 
to wait for a price rise even in the 
conditions of slump in coal de- 
mand and {Бе pleadings of the 
Government to assist its éfforts 
to contain price rises, and has uni- 
laterally gone ahead with price 
increase which is even more Шап 
what it was seeking under the sys- 
tem of price control of the- in- 
dustry and which the Government 
had been unable to. give to cover 
the Wage Board award and hence 
lifted the control. 


Normal Feature 


To achieve the kind of price 
movemerits, the industry seems to 
be planning in the coming period, 
it is a matter of some significance 
to note that on every occasion 
when price controls have been 
lifted, the industry either on the 
advice of the Government itself 
or on its own initiative, has simul- 
taneously created organisation of 
industry on the pattern of cartels, 
to observe voluntary controls on - 
prices and levels of production: 
This is becoming a normal fea- 
ture of the production and market- 
ing arrangements of organised 
industries and has special signific- 
ance in the context of the growth 
of monopolies and monopolistic 
practices over the years. f 

The promised comprehensive 
incomes-and-prices policy in the - 
context of these developments, 
at this.stage, has thus no other 
meaning than ‘the freezing and 
cuts in real wages of wage ánd 
salary-earners in the towns. It is 
an.attempt thinly veiled, to ob- 
lige the worker and the employee 
—together possibly -with the rural 
poor who is still-defenceless be ` 
fore the landlord and the rich 
peasant—to bear the main brunt 
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of the economic recovery which 
is planned to be ushered in the 
event of a good crop. - 


Government Weak 


A measure of step-up in the 
Government spending in the public 
sector too should be expected in 
the event of such a recovery get- 
ting under way—essentially- ‘to 
provide the basis for the expansion 
of the production in the private 
sector of such units which.are tied 
to orders from the public-sector 
projects, industrial or transport 
or social services. But considering 
the politically weak position of the 
Government which will not per- 
mit it to raise resources in the tra- 
ditional forms of taxation and its 
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refusal to resort to radical measures 
to bring resources within its 


direct command such as through. 


bank nationalisation, nationalisa- 
tion of import and export trade 
and larger participation in internal 
trade in essential commodities and 
other similar measures, the Gov- 
‘ernment step-up in outlays and de- 
velopmiental effort cannot be ex-. 
pected to breach the constraint of 
resources. This would obviously 
mean larger and larger initiative 
pássing into the hands of the pri- 
vate.sector to determine the course 
of development with all its impli- 


cations for the future of Social. 
and economic structure: of the , 


country. . , | 


It is in this context that the 


a“ 


м 
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Manufactured by: 


SEN-RALEIGH LTD. 


proposed general strike of Sep- 
tember 11 assumes special signi- 
ficance since it can be a massive 
„intervention of the popular forces 
to resist the attempts being made 
to make them carry the burdens 
for an economic recovery which 
will be for and of the vested inte- 
rests. To the extent this interven- 
tion succeeds in galvanising the 


‚ Popular forces and influencing the 
, ‘political alignments, the trend апа . 
direction of policies which Sri- 


Morarji Desai and the ‘Govern- 
ment asa whole are unfolding 
under the pressure and influence 


of vested interests can be blocked . 


and a progressive orientation 
given to further development at 
this crucial juncture. ` 
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ry 


' taining 


IS 


ү conomists are increasingly em-c 
phasizing that the success’ of 


' planning depends not on the inter- 
. nal consistency of the model, but | 


on the correlation of social forces 


"expressed in class alliances inter- . 


nally as well às externally. 

In its theoretical framework 
Indian planning seeks the alliance | 
of the peasantry (along with rural. 
poor) working and middle.classes, 
traders, manufacturers and the: 
democratic intelligentsia in -the 
formulation and implementation 
of the plans at various levels. But 
on the operational —level this 


-alliance is weak. The- operational 


dynamism can be provided by the 


parties devoted to planning, if 


they forge a planning front, to 
implement planned economic deve- 
lopment and fight all those econo- 
mic, social and political forces that 


are opposed to it, openly or tacitly.. . 


Unfortunately, the crucial .weak- 
ness of Indian planning is the 
absence of this realization—both 


- on programme and practical levels. 


In the external spheres, the accep- 
tance òf the policy of. coexistence- 
provides the necessary condition 
for getting aid from'both the eco- 


and market economies} and main- : 
international peace—a 
necessary condition for economic 
development. In the. internal 
sphere on the issue of planned 
economic development, -in ' spite 
of a general agreement there is 
dissension. . ^ я 
Тһе concept and content оѓ plan- 


ning is a heritage of the Indian na- . 


tional movement. The programme 
of  industrialization, moderni- 
zation and economic development, 





Dr. Singh is in the Department. of 
Economics, Lucknow University. 
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< V.B. SINGH ` 


contained in the Five Yéar Plans 


are. approved by the national 
Parliament. Members of the Parlia- 
ment derive their inspirations 
from their party progranimes and 


policies. which are placed before 


the people-through election mani- 
festos. An abstract of the major 
economic issues of the 1967 elec- 


tion manifestos i$ given іп the 


table on next page. _ ДЕ 
The table reveals that the parties 


` of the Left and Centre have em-- 

phasized nationalization (or social : 
control) of banks and-insurance, ` 
reduction of taxes on ‘necéssaries, ` 


moratórium on foreign debts, 
improvement in the working con- 
ditions of workers, employees and 
teachers etc;' ceiling on incomes 
and urban property, land redistri- 


. bution, cancellation of debts of 
. peasants and agricultural workers; 


minimum. wages for. agricultural 


workers, abolition of land revenue ` 


and introduction of progressive 
agricultural income tax, and coop- 
erative farming and State trading 
of foodgrains. All these program- 


mes emanate from Indian Plans. > - 

But thé parties of the Right are ; 
‘opposed not only to parning as 
nomic systems (centrally planned .' ` 


such but also to vital issues like 
State entrepreneurship, State 
Trading of  foodgrains, and 


cooperative f rming. 


In this ideological debate the 
. Indian electorate is not neutral. 


Analysing thé valid votes polled, 


` we find that the Centre (Congress) 
‘has polled 40. per cent, the Left 25 
. per cent and the Right 17 per cent. 


Comparing’ with the ` last. three 


~ General Elections (1952, 1957 and 


1962) we"find that the percentage 
of votes polled by the Centre has 
declined; whereas those polled by 
the Left and Right have increased: 
Thus disintegration of the Centre 


is resulting into polarization. 
In the marginal increments (see  . 
S. Kumar “1967 Elections and the . 
Füture Outlook," Mainstream, 
May 6, 1967), in theelectorate,the- ` 
'Left-has a bigger share; -We-are 


‘aware of the fact that casteism, ` 


regionalism, .linguism and paro- 
chialism play an important role 
in the elections. But these instru- 


. ments, it is assumed are employed 


by all the parties, therefore, they 
cancel each other; and the net 
result is based on the voting condi- 
tioned by’ politico-economic pro- 
grammes. =- -` -S ANE. 
There: can һе, three - possible 
combinations: Left-Right, Centre- 


' Right and Centre-Left. The dia- 


lectics of Indian, history has tem- 


- :porarily created a pragmatic com- 


bination of the Left-Right. But 
once the legislatures seriously 


start implementing the ёсолотіс . 


programmes - summarised above, - 
this -alliance will crack up. On 
the basis‘of declared programmes, 


- there is nothing’comman between 


the Right апа the Centre.’ . с 

J. P. Lewis of the USAID in his. . 
Quiet Crisis in India states that thé 
Right. constitutes: "the springling 
‘of extreme laissez faireists in-a few 


of. the nations private business, A 
- business organizations, and uhi- . 


versities: who deny the legitimacy 
-of any centrally conceived and.dir- 


‚ ected development effort.” (p.21). 


· In case the Left and the Cèntre- 
combine, on the basis of the com- 
mon denominator of their socio- 
economic programmes, and there 
is much scope for it, Indian plan-- 
ned economic development will.” 


` get a great impetus. · : 


The alliance of the Centre and 
Left has vital unifying elements; 
but has also points of conflict. : 

The programme of Indian plan- - 
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ning may be analysed on national 
-and operational levels. Notionally, 
it seeks a broad alliance, as has 
been hinted above: In case, there 
is continuous investment, as the 
Second and Third Five Year Plans 
have assumed, there will be ёхрап- 
sion of income and employment 
opportunities which . should lead 
to an amalgamation of the interests 
of middle and working classes 
with that of State capitalism. The 
State directed development of 
India differs from the laissez 
faire phase of capitalism in several 
ways, but two points are of im- 
mediate interest : thé doctrine of 
non-intervention has-been revers- 
ed; and democracy, social security 
and welfare are preceding indus- 
trialization. -But in the rural 
sector the programmes of Indian 
economic development, specially 
the land reforms and communi y 
development programmes, operate 
. without touching the interests of 


“Indian - Commu-' Commu- 


the erstwhile landlords and the 
Kulaks; and do;not benefit the 
poor peasants and the landless 
labourers. DM MEE 
This defect does not inhere 
from Indian planning, but the 
Constitution. Agriculture is а 
State subject and the State legisla- 
tures are full. of agriculturists’ 
interests. It is true that the-Indian 
rural rich is not: really rich; .it is 


rich in relation to the rural poor. . 


The risé in agticultural prices 
makes the rural rich richer. I 
increases the cost of industrial 
production because of the rise in 
the prices of raw materials and 
wages. This distorts the cost of 
industrial .production; adversely 
affects profitability and- creates a 
vicious spiral of cost-price. . 
But the industrialists do not 
oppose the rise in agricultural pric- 
es because their-interests are pro- 


tected by the ruling party that. 


relies on agriculturists’ votes, 


What is surprising is that even 
the middle and working classes do 
not organize any determined pro- 
test against this rise because they 
have been ‘lured’ by the dearness 
allowance, which is.linked with the 
rise in the consumer price index. 
It may be mentioned that two- 
thirds of industrial workers' earn- 
ings are derived, today, from dear- 
ness allowance. The institutional 
and fiscal measures to mop up а 
part of the rise in agricultural pro- 

‘duce for ‘economic development 


. are conspicuous by their absence. 


The aims of Indian -planning 
should be translated in terms of 
common interests and aspirations ` 
of the-people. Once-planning оре-: 
rates on this principle a new social 
force will emerge which will render 
the technically correct plans opera- 
tionally feasible. For this, new 
class correlations are needed which. 
binds the Left with the Left of the 


Centre. : 
x 


Some Major Economic Issues in the Election Manifestos of Political Parties | = 


(1967 Elections) © . - 


l 1 п Swatan- Praja Samyukta Jana 
< . м National nist nist лга Socialist Socialist Sangh 
Item Congress Party ;! Party Party Party . Party | 
- of India - of India | í 
| (Marxist) 


1. Nationalization (Social 
Control) of Banks and 
Insurance 2 E 

. Moratorium on Foreign 
Payments .. > "S 

. Ceilings on Incomes and 
Urban Property .. 

. Land Redistribution 

. Abolition of Land Revenue 

. Cooperative-Farming .. 

. Cancellation of old debts 
of Peasants and Agricul- 
tural workers Р 

8. Minimum Wages etc. 

agricultural workers 

9, Improvement in the work- 

- ing conditions ofemplo- . 
yees,teachers, etc. ^. . 

. Worker Participation in - 
Management i "m 

. Compulsory Procurement 
of and State Trading in ` 
. Food Grains 

12. 


ә 


- ON tA.R w 


for 


Reduction in Taxation of - 
Necessaries Р e 
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Dos India have a really free 

Press ? The question is not 
easy to answer because of sus- 
tained and deliberate attempts 
to confuse issues by equating 
freedom of the Press entirely and 
solely with the absence of Govern- 
ment-imposed restrictions: When 
the Statesman in a recent editorial 
described the Indian Press as 


being “poor but free," all that 


was sought to be made out was 
that Big Business interests are 
completely satisfied with the 
existing situation: more conces- 
sions in the matter of newsprint 
supply and exemptions from taxes 
will of course be duly appreciated. 

Perhaps one should be grate- 
ful for such tacit recognition by 
Big Business of the fact that in 
this country restrictions imposed 
by Government on newspapers 
are at the minimum. But this 
is a half-truth whose purpose is 
to gloss over the other and less 
palatable half, namely, control 


direction of the biggest newspa- . 


pers by interest groups who have 
little in common with the common 


"people of India. This is the aspect . 


of the press which has caused 
-great concern in the last two 
decades to all those who desire 
the development of a healthy, 
independent Press which will 
subserve the interests of demo- 
cracy and will not, be an in- 
strument for the advancement of 
the interests of the affluent few 
who virtually control the national 
economy and have secured a 
pernicious hold on the country's 
democratic institutions by reason 


of ability to buy up individuals | 


or groups. : 
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„С. N. CHITTA RANJAN 


‚ While the fact that except for 
stray attempts ‘to muzzle the 
Press (like Sri C. Rajagopala- 
chari’s notorious piece of legisla- 
tion and shortlived interference 
by certain State Governments 
in the past) there has by and large 
been little by way of governmental 


restrictions on dissemination of ` 


news and expression of opinion 
is certainly a big advantage, this 
has not ensured that journalists 
and newspapers are allowed to 
perform their duties to the public 
fully and satisfactorily, without 
fear or favour. The fundamental 


'question is one of the journalist, 


being able to publish whatever in 
his unfettered judgment he finds 
fitto be published and to Comment 
freely on the basis of his own judge- 
ment unaided by proddings from 
the paymaster. Applying this 
yardstick, it is difficult to claim 


that the Indian Press as a whole 


is free or independent. 


Stalwarts Relieved 


It is well known that a large 
.number of newspapers played 
an important role during the 
freedom struggle. What is not 
remembered now is that a number 
of newspapers started by the 


^ freedom fighters themselves died 
for want ‘of financial support. - 


The bulk of those that survived 
апа were able to strengthen them- 
selves in the period after- the at- 
tainment of independence were 
run by businessmen who managed 
to have their bread buttered on 
both sides. Some of them were 
making money with the patronage 
of the British Government on 
the one hand and backing the 


N 
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national movement with an eye 
on the future on the other. 
Gandhiji’s “trusteeship” theory 
helped these gentlemen considerab- 
lynot only during the pre-indepen- 


. dence period but also in the early 


years of freedom. At the start 


they could get dedicated jour- 


nalists to work for their newspa- 
pers for next to nothing; stal- 
warts in the profession wrote 
fiery editiorials and published 
risky news strories virtually on 
empty stomachs. The moment 
freedom came the tycoons own- 
ing these newspapers found the 
men who had built the newspapers 
with their blood and'sweat quite 
expendable. The businessmen 
were .clever enough to see the 
potentialities of the weapon they 
had in théir possession. One of - 
them began expanding his empire 
even when the Interim Govern- 
ment had Come into being. Others 
like him bought up British-owned 
newspapers. To these geniuses . 
it was a two-way idea: greater 
influence on the Government and 
the Congress, and a few , more 
units which conld be used to . 
manipulate the accounts of ‘their 
extensive industrial and business 
empires. : 

The working journalists were 
naturally the first to envisage the 
kind of threat posed by these de- 
velopments, They organized them- 


‘selves on an all-India basis in 


1950 not only to demand better 
service conditions for- themselves 
but to agitate against the hold 
of Big Business houses on the 
newspaper industry which was 
already showing unmistakable - 
signs of getting tighter. It was 
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because of this’ agitation that the 
Press Commission was appointed 


in 1952. The Commission's re- - 


port undoubtedly had much 
educative value, but it could not 
provide a complete picture of the 
ugly situation because it was in 
no position to compel all the 
newspaper owners to make all 
facts known to it. Even/so, the 
Commission found disturbing 
trends, towards monopoly and 
concentration of ownership, and 
found it necessary to suggest dis- 
persal 'of ownership in various 
ways. It found that even the Press 
Trust of India was not free from 
the influence of the biggest news- 


paper bosses and therefore re-` 


commended that it be converted 
into a public corporation. 


Statistics 


In the subsequent period the 
Registrar of Newspapers іп 
India has been compiling statis- 
tics about the newspaper industry; 
these statistics, despite being 
highly unsatisfactory in many 
respects, have year after year 
brought out the fact that 
concentration of ownership and 


control in the industry has been- 


steadily ‘growing. The top Big 
Business families control the 
bulk of circulation among daily 
newspapers in the country. The 
latest report, for 1966, shows for 
‘instance that “common owner- 
ship units" accounted for 73.6 
per cent of the total circulation 
of all dailies. As recently as 1964 
these groups accounted for only 
67.8 per cent. Among the common 
ownersihip units the dominant 
position is occupied by 
Goenka empire,.the Jain empire, 
the Birla empire and one or two 
others. Two newspaper chains, 
those of the Соепкаѕ and the 
Jains, control.about 28 per cent 
of the total circulation of all me- 
toropolitian dailies; add the Birlas 
and the Statesman chain, and the 
percentage goes up to 40. In 
Delhi, four of the five dailies are 
controlled by Big Business interests 
and they control the bulk of the 
circulation: the theory that there 
is "variety" of news and opinion 
is fallacious, for on the funda- 
mental economic and, political 
issues facing the country, -all 
these newspapers speak alike, and 


they speak unanimously against © 
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the interests of the common 
people. Their raison d’etre is 
to protect Big Business and its 
allies at home and abroad and to 
fight socialist-‘and progressive 
ideas. Whatever their mutual 
quarrels where business interests 
clash, they are united in the de- 
sire td keep the common people 
under control, to prevent genuine 
democracy being established in 
the land. 


‚ It is often glibly said that it 
is open to anyone to start a news- 
paper and rum it. Theoretically 


the proposition is quite true. 
the Big Business: 


But with 
houses retaining and improving 
their vast resources and their 
influence not only over the eco- 
nomy but over politicians and 
administrators, it-is virtually im- 
possible for 
groups without heavy financial 
backing to fun newspapers 
successfully. Big Business has ways 
of snuffing out or choking non- 


conformist newspapers, either 
directly or indirectly. Тһе tie- 
up between important adver- 


tisers, the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations апа Big Business news- 
papers illustrates the point. If 
any really independent news- 
paper survives in the face of these 
manipulated odds, it speaks vo- 
lumes for the tenacity and dedi- 
cation of those. who run it. 


Some of the’ fabulously paid 
“journalists” employed by the 
Big Business newspapers often 
get annoyed when it is pointed 


' out to them that-they are merely 


carrying out the orders of their 
bosses, that in matters that vitally 
affect the interests of those who 
pay them huge salaries they can- 
not express themselves as they 
like. It is sad ‘that. one has to 


offend their professional pride, . 


but this is the bare truth. One 
can cite instances of so-called 
editiors being summoned by the 
boss and told what to write 
about a certain polltical develop- 
ment or about a proposed econo- 
mic or financial measure. Cam- 
paigns against individual candi- 


dates are known to have been . 


condücted at election time at 
the behest of the employer. The 


.case of Sri Krishna Menon is 


outstanding in this respect. 


individuals Or: 


Some Big Business newspapers 
went to the extent of blacking 
out Jawaharlal Nehru's speeches 


. in pursuance of this campaign, 


arid the late Prime Minister had. 
publicly referred to this fact. 
Industrial workers are familiar 
with the way news relating to 
their meetings and struggles are 
either distorted or totally sup- 
‘pressed. Their systematic build- 
ing up of the Western lobby and 
their fasle and malicious cam- 
paigns against progressive in- 
dividuals and parties: are only 
too familiar. It is not for nothing І 
that the “editors” of this variety 
have been deseribed as "literary 
agents" of their employers. The 
Press Registrar derives much 


- satisfaction from the fact that 


the total circulation of “ай news- 
papers" (meaning not only dailies 
but weeklies, monthlies and other 
periodicals as also small-town 
papers which have little influence) 
has increased. His report does 
not sufficiently bring out the fact 
that the biggest influence is ex- 
ercised by the.Big Business news- 
papers which circulate in and 
around the key centres of policy- 
making. 


Present Position 


The position today is that small 
and medium newspapers struggle 
against heavy odds and are in 
no position to compete with the 
giants’ whose resources are nota. 
confined to profits in the news- 
‘paper industry, although the 


' latter too are quire substantial. . 


If they show signs of rebelling 
against the established order of 
things, they are squeeezed in var- 
ous ways. Advertisements are not 
the only factor. Even in the matter 
of commission to hawkers the 
big newspapers are ina position to 
outbid their small . “rivals” 
by a large margin and thus 


. prevent their sale. If a small paper 


shows signs of coming up and is 
found to have competent men 
on its staff, the big ones have no 
scruples about offering fantastic 
salaries and drawing away talent. 
What happens later to the journa- 
lists who so allow themselves to be 
inveigled “is another matter al- 
together. In short, the Big Busi- 
ness bosses are capable of put- 
ting in the maximum resources 
for killing or crippling rivals in 
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the Press, and there is nodearthof ` 


: evidence that they have not hesi- 
. tated to do so, sometimes even 
when it meant having to show 
a temportary loss in the big news- 
papers concerned. à 


Pointless Task | 


While this is the situation, the. 
Press Conncil is engaged in the 
almost .pointless task of col- 
lecting answers to a questionnaire. 
While it would. undoubtedly be 
unfair to prejudge the. Council, 
it is obvious that its present com- 


position is not such as to encour- . 


age the expectation that proper 
conclusions will be drawn from 
available facts. Of the Council's 
18 questions, two deal: with 
"ownership and management of 
newspapers by persons connected 
with big business or industry": 
ene wants to know why big busi- 
ness feéls attracted to the news- 
paper industry, and the. other- 
whether they act “in unison and in 
anidentical manner to ideologies. 
principles, topics and measures 
affecting their interests.” As for 
the first- question, the answer 
. Should bs: quite obvious: news- 
papers are still in a- position to 
influence intellectuals and - poli- 
ticians who are the makers of 
‘policy, and the possession of a 
- newspaper at vital decisiori-mak- 
ing centres enables the owner to 
influence policies directly and in- 
directly. When common interests 
are at stake, Big Business news- 
papers have always conducted a 


‘concerted campaign and have . 


been assisted in this by politicians 
and officials who are obliged to 
the Big Business houses concern- 
ed. One has only to study the reac- 
tions of these papers and the featur- 
ing of news items in them on 
questions like nationalization ‘of 
banking and general insurance: 
and wed Raps or distortion of 
news relating to the doings of Big 
Business houses is not ünknown. 
While form по. doubt. requires 
that the Press Council should go 
about asking questions, its mem- 
bers, or at least those con- 
nected with the industry, know 
. the answers only too well The 

difficulty is that practically all the 


`. persons connected with the news- 


paper industry’ serving on the 
Council—the working journalists 
having ‘decided to keep out of it— 
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are not interested in disturbing the 
status quo. They have their own 
reasons for adopting such an 
attitude. It is easy to forecast that 
an attempt will be made to bor- 


row the Western definition of- 


*monopoly" and plead that there 
is по monopoly at all in, this 
country in that sense. The impor- 


tance of keeping industrialists out. 
of the newspaper industry will . 


be sought to ‘be glossed over. 
The-point that newspaper estab- 
lishments should be autonomous 


not obliged directly of indirectly: 


to owners of other industries 
is-hardly likely to figure in the 
calculations of the bulk of mem- 
bers of the present Press Council. 


Evident Fact ` ai 


"That the Press. Council ‘has 
paid little attention to the long- 
term question of the kind of news- 
paper ownership that should be 


: built up in the country is evident 


from the fact that ithas put 
forward only the "trust" form 
of ownership as the alternative 


and asked for opinions on it.. 


There are some private “trusts” 


“running newspapers in this coun-- 
try, but it is well known that these 


are no more than family concerns 
ina new guise. Of course there are 
well-run trusts like" the- Mathru- 
bhoomi trust of Calicut and the 


Tribune trust of .Ambala. But. 


the.existence of the other type 
of “trust”, indicates. the. dangers 
inherent in the-form and the need 
for precautions against it. 


. Actually the Press Council 
should have given serious con- 
sideration to the question - of 
helping cooperative 
pers to-come into existence. 
Cooperative newspapers can be 
.owned either by the employees 
themselves or by a broad cross- 
section of the public. What has 
to be ensured is that newspapers 


started on this basis are not left : 
to the mercy of -certain rac-. 


keteers in the cooperative move- 
ment. Sufficient financial resour- 


ces must be made available to ^ 
groups of newspaper employees . 
who are. willing to undertake - 


to start such cooperative .news- 


.papers, so that till the papers . 


become ‘financially stable they 
will not be at the mercy of parti- 
cular financiers. The present 


-~ that once 
- lished the paper achieved a posi- 


· consequently. prevents 


groups from. getting dominant. 


. there will be’ no 


. newspa- . 


writer is aware of one instance 
where the clique controling the 
financing institution made it im- 
possible for the paper to face its ` 
initial difficulties: the price. bad 
tobe paid by way of change in 


‘the approach to news of the paper” 


concerned. But it must be said 
vitlality was estab- 


tion in which-it did not ‘have 
to pay heed to .the wisdom of 


: the financing institution's. bosses. 


Once this difficulty is résolved, 
the cooperative formis among the 
best suited tothe newspaper in- 


. dustry, for. it ensures diffusion 
. of' ownership in the hands of 


a large number of people and 
interest 


If a band of. honest journalists 
are able to start such a newspaper 
supported by workers in other 
sections of the -industry, it 


.Should be possible te produce. 


‘a -newspaper which will be fair 
in the presentation of news, honest 
in the' expression of opinion and: 


. faithful in the service of the. 
-people. Such a scheme has to be 
‘be thought of on a nationwide 


basis, and’ substantial central 
fund has to be created for the - 
purpose. Even here it has to be. '. 
made certain that control and 
administration of the fund is 
such that while care will be taken 
to` prevent misuse of money, ` 
attempt to 
interfere with the working of the 


_ newspapers concerned: 


First Steps of Solution 


This is a long-term sohition: Р 
for which the first steps ‘must 
be taken from now on. In the short 
term it is necessary to regulate - 
newsprint supply, distribution of 
advertisements; etc., in such a 
way that smalland medium news- 
papers will not be permanently 
at a disadvantage and will not 
have to keep on the right side of 
the sharks in the industry. Se- 
condly, it is necessary to devise 
methods by which those having 
interests in other industries can 


‘be kept. out of the newspaper 


industry. It is a difficult task with 
the Constitution -as it stands, 
but it has to be attempted seriously 
if the Press is not to become en- 
tirely a handmaid of Big Business 
and vested - interests as a whole. 
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TE have planted roses over 

me, and let the deer graze. 
And under the roses, the field 
mice burrow. ' І 

The nights are quiet, as it is 
over every grave yard. . 

It is different. when it is light. 
They come in their babbling hor- 
des to make merry, to spend away 
an inane weekend. 
over me, like the ones who have 


taken over my citadel. Maybe, once - 


in many days, there comes an “in- 
nocent with the pathetic offering 
of arose. To me, who hated the 
gesture of supplication all my, 


life, and held onto reason with . 


whatever endurance was given to 
man! 

Perhaps all that was undone 
right on my pyre. My inheritors 
couldn't have cared less for my 
reason. They. did care for my 
spirit anyway. They were keen 
on.securing for it a Hindu heaven, 
not a Moslem heaven or a Zoroas- 
trian heaven.: So even before 
they. began going off my poor 


‘| beaten track, the pandits came,. 


-and the mystagogues, with ghee 


and sandal and scented oil, chant- : 
; and monotonous. 
. the tragedy of a. lifetime swindled 


‘ing away things my reason had 
triumphed repudiating. 

My ashes had an even greater 
value. 
symbol. 
pies, there was a 
mere fistfuls. - 

And they were ipiayed over 
the fields from - aeroplanes as 
though they were some pesticide. 
Icouldn't afford to be shocked, 
because the waning years of my 
life had prepared “me adequately 
for the coming violation. It had 
н got to be the meaningless 


In the far fluiig satra- 
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They pitch . 


 eventhe rivers. : 
by as much asa wrinkle on the 
‘mountains. 


"They were a funeral status . 


scramble fer Е 


The’ Stroller 
chanting of- words, words at the 


were rich with" ‘my faith and 
struggle, - and now rendered a 
mere rhythm of. noises. 

As I leave this sanctuary of 
the deer and unice and roses, I 
hear the city chanting them: I 
hear the chant again in the voo- 
doo of my anniversaries, where 
they séek to ‘make my annihila- 
tion final and: irredeemable by 
their cynical gesture of allegiance. 


= 


"funeral, words, again, which once . 


It falls on the city- like a patter of - 


dead things, a: ‘patter on dead 
surfaces. The city sleeps .105 to 
sentience, lost to redemption. 

And I. alone; stroll, the ghost 


-of restless nights. 


I had looked åt the mighty 


presences of my. rivers and шу. 


"mountains, and; at the stamped- 


ing generations; “I glimpsed the 
history of man. in this stampede, 


‘was part of its pace and daring. 


Today things, аге .frozen for 
Nothing moves for me, not 
Nothing grows 


me. 


p 


This is eternity, 


out of you comès оп with great 
vividness. It would be a different 
lot of letters I might have written 
to my daughter‘out of this frus- 
trating awareness. They would 
be fetters of hopelessness. 

. "Letters which mightn’t have 


mattered anyway: Because those. - 
reminders to men and women 


grown small will; not touch their 


“remorse, since. they have grown 


too little for ‘gtieving, too ~ little. 
for conscience. ' 


unrelenting. 
It is here that - 


- But the dead can’t help griev- 
ing, and not necessarily for their 
prodigal children all the time. It 
is ina sense a grieving for them- 
selves, for the condition that gives 
them a brief day to think of 
things they could do,. snatches 
that day away, and then gives- 
them an infinity of regret. That 
is my infinity too.: Itis peopled 
by the shadows of my fallen and 


‘disgraced comrades. It is peopled 


with the futility of mine own 
splendid  ffourishes of- thought. 
The day passed, was. too brief 
forme, : 

History ‘will be wen how- 
eyer and in the fulness of time, 
written again. Perhaps it would 
be the depressing story of. my 
remorse. 

But time would spare’ my 
inheritors. Because they wouldn’t 
be. They would. have :crumbled. 
and happily vanished into inconse- 
quence, overshadowed by the 
disasters they authored. That is 
their redemption. 

But redemption is not for me. 
For me it is the eternal knowledge 
of waste. 

It is thus that I rise again. 
The field mice scurry away and 
the deer are-startled. The roses 
drop and grow mouldy. And 
the city of my inheritors goes on 





. like a vast and moronic machine. 


Through its sleeping people, | 
breathing hard, -not dreaming, 
through its dying. streets, I stroll. 

"The sleepers and the streets are 
my glory turned sour in my hands, 


i my faith curdled into poison. 


I stroll again , through the 


night. 
—Char vaka 


| Towards Left Unity | 


HE 1967 General Election 


marks a dividing-line in post- 
independence India. The Congress 


power has weakened considerably, . 
and the advance of the Left vote ` 


has been far greater than common- 


ly believed. For the first time in . 


India's history, the possibility of 
forming a Left government at the 
Centre. has appeared оп the 
scene. If the tempo of the rise in 


popular support of the Left Parties’ 


between 1962 and 1967 is main- 
tained for the néxt five years, this 
possibility would in fact become 
a near-certainty. 

At the same time, the danger of 
the consolidation of the Right- 
wing forces—either ‘through an 
outright coup d’ etat, or abroad 
coalition of all Right-wing forces 
maintaining а facade of demo- 


cracy—has also increased, almost . 


in proportion to the advance of 
the Left focres. Recent events in 
the developing countries—parti- 
cularly in Indonesia, Ghana, апі 
the UAR—-serve to emphasise the 


extent to which reactionary .ele- . 
ments at home and abroad work 


hand in hand.to prevent imple- 
mentation of major economic and 
social changes. Every advance by 
the Left would be. faced with 
their combined force. The safest 
guarantee against the success of 
reactionary forces is in fact a 
further and more rapid consolida- 


tion of the Left forces. “At least ' 
а step ahead of reaction" —that is . 


the most urgent need in the 
country. | 

But how can one be sure of a 
further and more. rapid consolida- 
tion of the Left ? The changes in 
the last five years cannot be as- 
sumed to operate in favour of the 
Left forces without conscious 
efforts on their part to expand the 
area of cooperation among them. 
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S. KUMAR - 

This article touches upon some of 
the issues around which the unity 
in action of the Left forces may be 
created. —~ 3 


AES 
Differences among Left Parties ' 


К BEFORE we turn to the areas 
of agreement, it would be ` per- 
-haps helpful to keep in mind the 
nature of the difference among the 
Left parties. It is true that the 
prospects on paper of the possi- 
bility of success of the Left parties 
are very promising. But these may 
well turn out to be statistica] illu- 
sions unléss the barriers of diffe- 
rences ‘among them are broken 
down, or at least weakened in 
operation. · А - 
At present, the broad popular 
support of the ‘Left parties is 
channeled through ‘four main 
parties : the CPI-and the CPM 


receiving over one-third of the. 


Left vote ; the SSP about one 
third and the PSP about one- 


eighth’ In addition, there are а. 
number of other smaller Left 


Parties and, groups which split 
from other parties, particularly 
from the Congress, and which in 
most cases supported the Left 
Parties. Thus, there is.no really 
one dominant Left Party in the 
country. Despite the heterogeneity, 
however, it is important to em- 
phasise tliat the two CPs and the 
SSP—the most radical parties in. 
the Left spectrum—together čom- 
тапа nearly 70 per cent of the 
Left vote. | 
‘A number of reasons have been 
responsible for the differences 
among the Left parties. They are- 
partly ideological, partly histori- 
cal; and may in some instances 
have arisen due to personality 
problems among leaders. They 


- of the 
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reflect—tó the extent that they are 
ideological—deep rooted diffe- 
rences concerning the assessment 
balance. of social 
forces, the final goal of social 
transformation and the impor- 
tance assigned to one or the other 
class as the main vehicle for the 
change to be brought about. In. 
some respects, the ideological. 
differences had their origins in 


.the international division within 


the broad socialist forces, and 
they have become compounded by 
personality problems of leader- 
ship. It is idle to expect therefore 
that such differences could be 
ironed out by mere exhortations. 
The impatience of the intellec- 


“tual or the uncommitted with: 
-these 


deep-rooted differences 
would appear naive to the parti- 
sans of a particular approach. 
While each of-these parties of the 
Left considers its own approach 


_as the only real solution for the 


social transformation of India, 
only time can tell which one of 
them or which combination of 


` them had grasped the untarnished 


version of truth in its originalform. : 
The experience of the last half a 
century, and particularly of the 
last fifteen years, however, empha- 
sises one central lesson : only suc- 
cess has sealed, in retrospect, the 
validity of a particular approach 
out of dozens of competing 
positions. And even such success . 
has come only when a great deal 
of adaptablity has been demons- 
trated in the. face of changing 
reality.-That is; no approach was 
born iri its full-fledged subsequent. . 
details as a pure ideological 
embryo. К f 

It is futile to expect that the 
fundamental ideological differences. 
among the Left Parties will be 
soon bridged. To expect this 
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would imply that lessons that only 
time can teach are already learnt 
in advance of the events and un- 
folding phenomena. Any dialogue 
. between the Left Parties could 
therefore proceed only on the 
understanding that achievement 
of ideological or. even organiza- 
tional unity is not the aim at 
present. Otherwise, the dialogue 
would soon degenerate into dis- 
"putes. - s 
The ideological differences not- 
withstanding, the four major 
parties of the Left in India have 
accepted the goal of socialism as 
their final aim. They intend to 
create for the people economic 
affluence and social equality. Some 
of those who may be tempted to 
overlook the second—social equa- 
lity—may well look carefully at 
the social disturbances to which 
the apparently affluent capitalist 
societies have beén subjected in 
récent years. Advance towards 
these goals requires social owner- 
ship of the means óf production 
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so that output can be planned, .. 


social surplus can be invested in 
a planned way, and the unemploy- 
ed, dispossessed and the neglected 
sectors of society can share more 
than proportionately in the fruits 
of economic and social advance. 
The history of Socialist and 
Communist parties in so many 
countries over the last century. 
illustrates the difficulties of bring- 
- ing about unity of action among 
them, even though they agreed 
broadly on the.general goal. Such 
disunity had often the fatal conse- 
quence of putting in power the 
-most reactionary groups. The 
lessons of such disasters need to 
be kept in the forefront while 
undertaking the dialouge among 
the Left Parties in India. 
I 


Main Issues in the Platform of 
|: . Left Parties , 


W HAT are the main issues in the 


platforms of the Left Parties?. 


Some of these are summarized . 


in the accompanying table under 
three broad headings : agriculture, 
industry and general economic 
and- social policies. The table 
illustrated strikingly the broad 
agreement of the four major Left 
Parties—the CPI, CPM, SSP and 
PSP—around various issues under 
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these headings. The issues sum- 
marized in the Table represent 
the major demands of the Indian 


people. It is impossible for ап ` 


observer to miss the fact thatevery | 


one of them constitutes part ‘of 
the platform of each of the major 
Left Parties. Let us. summarize 
them: - 


of these four parties centre around 


five main points : Jand to the tiller, - 


abolition of land revenue, cancel- 
lation or reduction of rural debts, 
rapid rise in agricultural output, 
adequate food policy, and special 
treatment of agricultural labourers 
and poor peasants. 

Industries: The demands of 
these parties focus upon three 
points : nationalisation of basic 
industries immediately or by 


be | > jokingly, 
Agriculture : The programmes , 


one may notice a. wink in Sri 
Masani's eye when one reads,for 
instance, in the fifteen points of 
the Swatantra Election Manifesto 
the following two : “‘end all mono- 


- polies"' ; and "give.back to the 


people what is theirs". The Swa- 
tantra Manifesto, perhaps half- 
even adovocates the 
reform of the electoral system so 
as to reduce “the influence of 
"money power". Even when these 
issues may have been incorporated 
for pure propaganda, it is better 


. to conclude in a positive vein that 


degree, rapid. widening. of the- 


public séctor and: special rights to 
the working; class. 


General Economic and Social. 


Policy: The area is very vast, 
and the platforms of these parties 
cover a number of points in some 
detail which are not easy to sum- 
marize under broad headings. 
An attempt has therefore been 
made to select the most important 
ones. These comprise : planning 
as an instrument of accelerated 
economic and social development ; 
reduction in concentration of 
wealth and power; ceiling on 
incomes ; nationalization of in- 
surance; banks, trade in- food- 
grains, foreign trade and foreign 
monopolies ; rapid elimination 
of dependence on foreign aid ; 
adequate educational, health and 
social welfare polcies ; elimination 
of special privileges of the already 
privileged and giving privileges to 
the unprivileged ; and upholding 
and broadening the democratic 
structure of society. 

These issues 'comprise the hard 
core of unfulfilled aspirations of 
the Indian people. And on all of 
them, the Left Parties have a near- 
identity of aims. One may imagine 
that such unity.exists not because 
each’ Left Party really believes іп. 
them, but only because they re- 
present the people's innermost 
wishes and they have therefore 
been incorporated in the plat- 


forms for propaganda. purposes. . 


After all, the Election Manifesto 
of even the Jan Sangh states that 
"land belongs о the tiller”. And 


r 
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these are issues on which popular 
insistence is sufficiencly strong so 
that no party of the Left would 
wish to deviate from them in pub- 
lic. i 

It should be however kept in 
mind that this summary of issues ^ 
represents only the broad head- 


~ ings. None of them are discussed 


in sufficient detail to indicate the 
precise manner in' which any of 


.the Left Parties would wish to 


: have them implemented. It may 


be expected that significant differ- 
ences of opinion and approach 
may emerge when the details are 
being worked out. The differences 
may become even sharpened, parti-.: 
cularly in view of the existing 
ideological disputes, if they are 


` handled by Jeaders who are not 
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fully trained in technical details ; 
involved. 


"Quite clearly, a major part of 
the details of implementation com- 
prise technical points which re- 
quire to be dealt with by competent 
technicians. Fortunately, there is 
а fairly large body of such techni- 
cians in the country, and they 
may even represent some politi- 
eal inclination towards each of the 
Leftist parties. It is quite probable 
that if-the details of implementa- 
tion were to be handled by work- 
ing parties of technicians, drawn 
from the Left parties, they would 
be able to prepare  blue-prints 
with relatively minor differences 
arising among them ; and most of 
the differences may be of a techni- 
cal nature rather -than reflecting 
the insurmountable ideological 
differences among the Left Parties. 
Moreover, the blue-prints, if pre- 
pared in advance, would come 
very handy when the need for. 
them arises in future. 

The point to stress is this : on 
broad issues, there is near identity 
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“of views among the Left Parties ; 
and this may on the whole apply 
to details of implementation also, 
if prepared. by competent techni- 
cians. Е Г 
While these areas of identity, 
are being stressed, it should not’ 
- be forgotten there are areas in 
which significant differences exist. 
Strinkingly, however, the differ- 
ences are on foreign-policy issues: 
We do not intend to take them up 


in detail here. Are differences оп. 
a foreign policy issue here and . 


.there of sufficient importance to 
nullify the significance of the 
overwhelming unity of objectives 
among the Left Parties on the 
domestic issues ? i 

This is not to, . suggest that 


foreign policy issues are of no, ~ 


major significance. We are merely 
posing the choice between unity 
` оп major domestic issues and 
differences over some ~. foreign 
policy points. The choice may. 
appear severe, but a consultation 
with the-tank апа file of each of 
the political parties would con- 
--yince their leadetships that the 






AGRICULTURE 
| —Land to the tiller; 


— Abolition of land revenue and introduction of pr 
down of rural debts and 
—Rapid rise in agricultural output through the supply of technical i 
` dntroduction of an adequate food policy, including price stability, elimination of middleman, state procure- 


— Cancellation or scaling 


. expect 


people in general are overwhelm- 
ingly in favour of stressing the 
unity on domestic issues. It should 


* even be possible to evolve a degree 


of maturity in cooperation, in 
which disagreements on some 
issues could be tolerated ; and this 


‘would be a healthy development. 


The. approach of the Kerala. 
Ministry and its constituent parties · 


to the question of abolition of 
prohibition readily comes to mind 
as a solution which wóuld have to 
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Urgent. Néed of Dialogue. Amorig 
Left Parties — 


чв preceding discussion súg- 


gests that the possibility of the. 


Left gaining power at the Centre 
is a real one, if there is unity of 
action.on the main aims. And there 
are issues around which such a 


unity of action not of ideology or. 


organization—can be created. Jt 
would be an illusion, however, to 
that much progress can be 
achieved towards the realization 


ment and distribution, building of buffer. stocks. 


“Special treatment of agricultural labourers and. poorpeasd nts in terms of provision -of land, alternative 
` employment, decent working NE RA : E D^ 


INDUSTRIES 


- —Rapid widening of the public sector in n 
. — Nationalization of basic industries immediately or ; à ROME 
_—Special rights to the working class in terms of guardnteed improvement of wages and of working conditions, | 

workers? participation in industrial management, enchanced role of the Trade Unions, etc. ; 


conditions, ete., ` 


by degrees; 


GENERAL ECONOMIC AND ŞOCIAL POLICY 


— Planning as an instrument of acce 


: Reduction in concentration of wealth and power; - 


— Ceiling on incomes; 


— Nationalization of insurance, 
—Rapid elimination of. ‘dependence on foreign aid; 
t educational policy; i : 14 pem 2 
inst disease, improvement. of health and medical facilities; 
sickness and unemployment 
of the under-pri vileged—woinen, children, aged, 


—Introduction of a 
—Measures for protection aga 


— A bold policy of social insurance against 


7 —Special protection 
regions; 3 


—Elimination of speci 


banks, trade in foodgrains, 


coherent е 


—Upholding democratic institutions and tlieir further extension. 
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be attempted on a national scale. . 


Selected Dominant Issues in the Platforms of the Left Parties 


on which CPI, CPM; SSP and PSP agree. ` 


ogressive agricultural -income-tax 
provision of cheap credit; _ . NND i4 
npitts on a socialized basis; 


the major industries and in most profitable sectors ; RU OE eo 


lerated economic and social ‘development; 
foreign trade, foreign monopolies; 
and of old-age benefits ; 


untouchables and minorities, 


al privileges of thé princes, monopolists and bureaucracy; 


of people’s demands : without 
creating unity of action amongthe - 
Left Parties. There is need for a 
party, or a group of parties 
broadly united, which can offer . 
‘a real alternative to the Congress. 


“An understanding among the- Left 


Parties could, like the adoption 
of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence’ by the Congress earlier, 
serve as the platform- to rally 
popular support for the long- 
awaited socialist’ transformation 
of our country.. | - Ts 
" Without such a Declaration of . 
Socialist Transformation by the' 
Leftist parties, there is a serious ` 
danger that the severe economic 
difficulties and the weak Congress . 
leadership may soon prepare the 
ound for a Right-wing govern- 
ment. With Left unity of action, 
however, it. would be possible to ` 
isolate the Swatantra, neutralize 
the Jan Sangh, split the Congress 
„and consolidate the Left. The first 
measured steps towards the social- 
ist transformation and the fulfil- 
ment of our pledges to our-people - . 
could then begin. . - А 
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"a 


as well as 


i а 





` `. “MAINSTREAM - 


t 


TWO SONNETS 
BISHNU DEY 





I was alone on the hollow heath, a refugee rock, . 
Black mountain or hillock or perhaps a mere boulder, 
You came and inscribed your edict and established your era. . 
Today, if you go, erase every mark of your signature. 





What I was alone, unperturbed, a sedimentary rock "MT ` 
That only you may leave behind—take away your long history: 


Go, if you like to faraway Indraprastha, Mathura, Mithila. 
Let my original existence in the blue void blow its breath. 


Or else, at least, break all your rock-cut memories to dust, 
Destroy, efface all the, gorgeous sculpture, 
Leave me scattered here and everywhere, the food of rain; 
shall break into fragments with; the flood and the resident snake 

. will float away. i : , i 

|: ; 

Where can you escape? Yours is this memorial mountain 
Who never bowed his head even before the cunning Agastya. . 


ELLORA Я - d 


In the sky is your freedom. The Kailasa that sculptors . 
~ Have carved in with your wavetossed dance 
Finds its partner in the azure, where there is no ‘gold, no wily 
x marketeers, DUE | 
Where in the eye of the void fulfilment shines in freedom. 


In that Daksha's ritual drama, tthe- stable earth trembles in the re- 3 
peated beat of destruction, ' j 
ЕЕ The аре of Coronations of royal hatred is past with the Birth of 
ў the Child; . pe z 
Nataraja all béreft, bluethroated, beats time with his blownout cheeks, 
And at his footfalls the all suffering Earth awakes, and Sati raises 


her up. ` , 


Sanyasi, your freedom is bound with inanimate rocks and 

the sky, Sy ү 
In the sun.and the rain, in light and shade you go on inscribing - 5 
Your open signature in hard basalt on the blue sky, lord of Time! 


We are the sculptors, not the figures, we bring freedom 
In labour, on the fields, on the noisy machines, in daily agitation — , 
Freedom comes to us bluethroated, in daily handfuls. -We are men. ` 


* \ 
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У APR 
Tae historic  Avadi, decision, 
Ж. that India's goal ought to be 


a socialist pattern of society, which . 


was received with such acclaim, 
left thinking observers with some 
doubt, as to its sincerity. It was 


accepted by cynics (and by then, 


some had become a little | cynical, 
about.Congress piety and high 
mindedness) that the resolution 
was more in furtherance of some 
hidden in-fighting than anything 
else. It transpires today that it was à 
sop to placate the young and the 
dedicated of the followers `of 
Jawaharlal, who looked as though 


' - they would get the upper hand. 


Here was the famóus táctic of **one 
step back to go two forward”, 


but only in reverse. In fact we may _ 


call it one step forward to go two 
' steps back. Indeed, it has paid a 
richer dividend than -those who 
dared not oppose it then, could 
have hoped for. 


Politically, the Socialist pattern ` 


resolution. brought down the > guard 
of the left ‘ginger group’, : and 
at the same time, 
' longer essential for Nehru ‘to 
‘keep them happy’. But, the Prime 
Minister was kept fully pressurised 


from the Right of his own party.” 


He not only had to make constant 
concessions to private industry, 


but was jockeyed into- sterner at- . 


titudes towards neighbouring cou- 
ntries and into caution towards 


countries prepared to help in build-: 
ing those sections of economy: 


which would lay socialist’ founda- 


tions, rapidly. It was only after - 


Bhilai that Rourkela and Durga- 
pur came into being, in order to 
show ‘friends’ that India was. 
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it became no ' 


` Playing or r Planning. 


.E- HABIBULLAH. 


impartial. Contacts made for Hea- 
_vy Electrical Bhopals with a Wes- 
terri consortium areanother exam- 
ple- of cautious concession. It 


"contrasts poorly with the deal. 
made with the Soviet Union for 


Plant in Hardwar. 
In any case a political socialist 
.pattern has: to be accompanied 


by a social movement in the direc- ' 


tion of such a pattern. The public 
. Ownership of industry -must--be 


+ accompanied by а clear movement ` 


towards social justice, logical -re- 
numeration for work done and 
by a consciousness of the mean- 
ing of socialism and the material 
good of the many. | 


No Excuse 


` tum of our last US Ambassador, 
Professor Galbraith is true; 


the socialists of India." Certainly, 
,no one has done more to confuse 
the people; but that.is no excuse 


for the party that has governéd .' 


for the- last twenty years (nor for 
that matter, for the-coalitions now 


in power) not to make any clear” 
effort in this direction. Instead, ` 


we hear whispers leaked from high 
‘in the Planning Commission, that 
there will be no Fourth Plan, only 
. a year by year examination and 
support of public industries. There 
is also a new line of thought that 
the public sector having been a 
failure, there is а strong case for 
selling it апа making it into the 
large public companies under 
private ownership. 
The first steps in this direction 
were taken even before Nehru had - 


“The ` 
> greatest enemies of socialism are 


died. Taking. advantage of this- 


poor state of health and resentful 
of his 1963 speech at. Hatia, fol- 
lowed by his forthright ‘denuncia- 


tion of their supineness and mis- . 
leading of labour in Ranchi, cer- ^ 


tain important leadership in Bihar 
tried to undermine the 
Minister's position. After meeting 


the Minister for Heavy Industry. 


in Puri, they accelerated com- 
munal, regional. and internecine 


Prime | 


hate, culminating in a disastrous ` 
fire followed by fire in January, · 


followed by ‘murder and attempted 
murder in April. A. Shastri would 
have resigned for less, 


the consequent furore was turned 


` to good’ account and the rigid, 


There is no doubt: that the dic- - bureaucratic top management, of : 


Heavy Fugineering Corporation 
was, amidst plaudits turned -into 


solely by a Prince of Private in- 


.dustry who changed the purpose 


of the complex:and farmed out 
subsidiary products. This: was the 
thin end of the wedge which was 
successively followed by Shastri- 
ji's enunciation of a smaller plan, 


countries that were buyers of our 
raw material) and complete demo- 
ralisation of the public sector by 
limiting its growth, 

The remark of the Chairman, 


Hindusthan Stéel made by a balan- i 
‚ ced and` knowledgeable person, 


has however taken no one by sur- 


-a Subra- 
-maniam became ` compromising: 


devaluation (which could only suit . 


‚ ай even more Quixotic one headed © 


A 


prise. If he.has been correctly . 


quoted, he has said. tkat further 
expansion in existing steel plants 
. depends on. what export orders: 
" Hindusthan steel- сап  éxpect. 


MAINSTREAM ` 


ҳе 


i 


Worse, this has been followed by 
what sounds to be a ‘coup de grace’ 
for the coming epoch: There has 
` been formed a consortium to go 
around looking for orders. This 
get-together, if reports are true, 
` is in order to get rid of expensive 
‚ foreign experts, and to take over 
the completion of Bokaro, because 
our own engineers are just as 
‘вооа, if not better! ' 
Original Aim 
The original aim of Hindusthan 
Steel was to expand as fast as pos- 
sible and of Heavy Engineering 
to help it do so at a rate of one 
million tons per year. Instead, they 
are reflecting the unsocialist ten- 
dency of recession. We must note 
with some alarm, here, that since 
1960 China is estimated to have 
doubled its steel output to over 
thirtymillion tons while we have 
: failed to reach our modest ten 
million target. d 
' What use, one is tempted to ask, 
^ have the foreign experts been from 
- the start? Few of.the detailed 
project reports have been adhered 
to as they were expected to be. 
It has, been largely our indigenous 
men on top, whose know-all pom- 


posity has torpedoed them. How . 


many times one heard men of the 
top management. who were ex- 
chemists, civil servants or accounts 


"officers from- Government offices 


say “We don’t want advice from 
them. They have given us the de- 
tailed project report, wecan do the 
rest with ` out boys". Alas! too 
often, ‘our boys’, were throw-outs 
from the private sector or deputa- 
tionists from the PWD. The 
foreign experts would say “We are 
nor here for ever. Why do you.not 
` select intelligent young men, who 
can take over from us soon, 'and 
then, grow up with the. industry 
and expand it!" They expected the 
public sector.to grow up and ex- 
pand. But they have been crying 
in the wilderness. 

In Bhopal, the British experts 
have probably thrown up .the 
sponge. They have no enthusiasm. 

"They just save all the money they 
.can and live in a kind of luxury 
(at the expense of the firm, of 
Course) "and save the sum of 
things for pay." The Indians mud- 
dle and squabble along, while the 
politicians largely through sup- 
porting the moribund INTUC, 
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play ‘Merry Joe’ with the industry. 
` Im the Heavy Engineering Cor- 
poration, the finest engineers, pas- 
sing out of colleges in 1961 and 
1962 were recruited. They were 
told that their: promotion and.pay 


would depend on merit. After ar- E 
rival, ‘they languished ; “but they 


patiently put up with it and waited. 
After a little, more engineers were 
recruited ; this, time in deference to 
regional and‘ nepotist pressures, 


off -he thumbs of the Dacca wea- 
vers.). Therefore one cannot blame 
the private industrialist in pursuit 
_of success for doing his utmost to 
import what he needs. Їп this-pat- 


. tern it^ would even. be wrong to 


six hundred of the original Engine- . 


ers were pushed out. There has 


been scarcely any enhancement for- 
them since. They аге on a strict 


seniority list depending on the date 


. and hour of arrival. 


The same picture is seen for skil- 
led trained workers. The workers 


have been at Sixes-and sevens as - 
the management has gone all out, . 
to back a few INTUC, so-called — 


leaders, who ;have had backing 
from Patna, but none in the rank 
and file of the plants. There was 


no work. In any case they depend ` 


on orders from the market as 
and when need may arise. In 
Bhopal, things were little better. 
The training : 
turned into a workshop; presuma- 


bly, because India has too many · 


Properly trained workers! 


Insight Into Industry- 


From the recentevents in Durga- 
pur, we can get an insight of what 


goes on in the'steel industry; but - 
. work or no work, what on earth 


were these sort of plants püt up 


for, if it was not intended to sow: 
and grow a socialist Industrial pat- . 


tern? Hindusthan Steel depends 
on export orders from abroad, 
‘Heavy Electrical has shut 'down 
certain switchgear manufacture, 
‘because the equipment can be got 
cheaper from Japan. Heavy Engi- 
neering is touting around looking 
orders from Railways, Defence and 
private buyers, ;who are themselves 


frustrated in their efforts to get - 


what they want; because stoppage 
of permits is imposed 1 in order to 
force industrialists to buy from 
Ranchi; Bhopal and sister 
concerns. But there is a wide spect- 
rum of varieties, and: foreign 
makers do not; like, understand- 
ably, their items being copied. 
Our Indian policy has been to be 
squeamish about infringment of 
patents (not that the then rulers 
-Were .squeamish about cutting 
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-institute has been 


blame a certain huge industrialist: 
for having put to really good ‘use 
Rs. 65 crores from public 
funds. - 

The truth is that Socialist so- 
ciety differs from a non-socialist 
society in its very concept; differs 
from a non-socialist society in: 


_ basic essentials. Primarily socialist 


industries are for giving society 
that industrial foundation which, 
ultimately produces industrial ex- 
pansion creating advance ‘on all 
fronts, that is, plenty for all. 


‘Summum Bonum - 


Secondly, it is not left to private 
people to produce what they like 
when they like, and sellit how they 
feel it-will be most profitable to 
themselves. All production. of a 
socialist nature must ` be for 
growth including social growth ; in 
fact, production aims at summum 
bonum. 'Therefore, it is clear that 
it simply must have bigness— 
controlled and directed bigness. 
In the spheres of power, cement, 
metal, mining and processing, and 


^ machine-making there is no fore- 


seeable limit at this stage; but 
goáls have to be set and achieved’ 
through a socialist relationship оғ: 
producers and jobs. ' Factory shop 

committees play a vital role in 

socialist industry. Workers pro- 

duce and function to achieve tat-- 
gets to which their own repre- 

sentatives have been party. 

Тһе inappropriate labour laws 
and fünctioning of trade union 
officialdom in public enterprises, 
as though these were private com- 


_panies are stumbling blocks of 


‘correct production relationship in 


the Puolic sector., So, the whole 
structure becomes unsocialist and 


. rudderless. Indeed, the hierarchi- 
cal structure’ of ‘private ventures 


is the-last pattern that.should be. 
super-imposed on public Entet- 
prises, . 

Because there is bigness without 
purpose, because there is manage- 
ment without consulting workeis 
and shop committees, because there 
is man-power -intake without 
aptitudes, because there is political 
sport and large entérprises are little 
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more than political playfields or 
repositories for political parks, 
the public sector has nothing so- 
cialist about it. 

To add to the confusion it is 
much more, difficult to be ans- 
werable to Parliament than to a 
wealthy boss; because it is but 
natural that Parliament some- 
times tends to take to the attitude 
of Jesting Pilot. Estimates Com- 
mittees too probably, consult 
private entrepreneurs for drawing 
up questionaires for the public 
sector. Thus top-managements - of 
the public sector constantly seek 
“to ‘strain gnats and swallow 
camels.’ , 

In spite. of this constant crises, 
the foredooming factors оѓ. the 
Public sector are mainly the com- 
pletely wrong management and 


- 
labour relations created by the 
vested interests standing behind 
trade unions, the methodology of 
Government being used for mana- 
gement and the same laws applying 


to private and to public system - 


of production, which in fact аге 


. poles apart. - - 


` This applies too їо the:system 
of procurement ‘and sales; for no 
public, industry can forecast its 
inventories properly, as no’ plan 
provides it with raw materials. It 
simply has to hunt, around the 
market. Having manufactured its 
products at last the industry has 
no one to sell them to, for the off- 
take has never been planned. 

Thus, if one objects to planners 
for playing with problems, never 
facing up to the whole problem, 
and for not being sincere about ful- ` 
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"Who gives _ 
the toughest time to 
CARBORUNDUM 


. UNIVERSAL 
abrasives ? 


Productivity,. the only way to'self-reliance 1 


е 


` filling promises made to the coun- 


try at Avadi, one does so on facts. 
If one further asserts that the 


. management and organization .of - 


he public sector, simply must be 
socialist in look in fact, and in ori- 
entation, then, oné is pin-pointing 
the main cause of its sickness. So, . 
if one concludes that there seems 
to be a deep allergy to the growth 
of a socialist public sectcr, and so, 


'to the planned raising of the well- 


being of the people of India, one 
is not making wild accusations but 


.humbly stating sober logic. And 


the once great movement foünded 
on the blood of martyrs, under the 
leadership of Gandhi and Nehru 
has to redeem its Avadi pledge 
before History. ^ 

“Ву their acts shall ye know 
them." MEE : 





3 x 
we do. .: 


“Our quality controi men are hard to please. 
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They put every product to gruelling tests. 
For strength, balance, endurance, performaace. 


For rough use—and even misuse. 

if it passes, it comes approved to you. 
It it doesn't, we destroy it. е 
No substandard product ever goes out. 


We are proud ot our reputation for quality. 

And we send samples abroad—for comparison 

with international products and standards. 

We like to'make sure our products equal _ 
_the world's best. ` : - 


Remember, Carborundum Universal offer you 
the widest range of quality abrasives—and an 
expert technical service to help you choose 
the rigtit abrasive...and to advise уои on new 

- tools and techniques. Call the man from ; 
Carborundum Universal. It is your right—and — , 
his privilege to help you. : S ls 


Е 3$. Ma 
. CARBORUNDUM $ E 
I UNIVERSAL LTA. оғ 
to (Member of the Indian Standards Institution) — "^ 
Madras Calcutta . Bombay . Delhi - " 


\ ч 


Bonded Abrasives , Coated Abrasives 
Supe Refractories . “Abrasive Grains 5 


- ` 
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Т have the pleasure—the real 

pleasure—of not knowing Sri 
Ram Sewak Singh Yadav. There 
must be many of that name or one 
of its slight variants. Let me, there- 
fore, -clear all.doubts about the 
identity of the person I have in 
mind. He must be a character; 
otherwise he wouldn't be a follow- 
er of thedoughty Dr. Ram Mano- 
har Lohia. How doughty the doctor 
Saheb is can be seen from the fact 


' that he has forced а man who is, 


and wanted to continue to be, a^ 
Minister in the Bihar Government 
at Patna to give up his post and 
become a Member of Parliament : 
at Delhi. This is comparable to the 
proverbial feat of making ап un- 
willing horse drink. : 
Sri Yadav being an unusual 
person would naturally do unusual 
things. On July 10, for instance, 
he armed himself with a paint pot 
and brush, walked from car to 


'car parked in the Bihat Assembly 


compound апа -wiped out the 
numerals on number plates of the 
cars of Ministers and Assembly 
staff. Why he did this is perhaps 
explained most briefly by one of 
the headings to the news report 
imparting this highly significant’ 
information to the public. “Wip- 
ing out English", it said. Б 
At once Sri Ram Sewak Yadav 


‚ became, in my mind, a symbol of 
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Paint Pot and Policy 


G. N. ACHARYA 


Ww 


all that is being Said and the little 
that is being done, about the Eng- 
lish language. The endless, inces- 
sant debate Њаё has gone on for 
twenty years, in all communication 
media and every, variety of forum 
and platform, lias about it that 
slightly ridiculous air of a presum- 
ably intelligent, responsible adult 
going about with a paint pot hop- 
ing to wipe out a language! 


Symbolic fact; 


"Symbolic too’ is the fact that 
what Sri Yadav did is to wipe out 
the numerals, in utter and complete 
disregard of the second sentence 
of Article 343(1) of the Consti- 
tution which lays down: "The form 
of numerals that shall be used for 
the official purpose of the Union 
shall be the international form of 
Indian numerals.” (The word 
‘Indian’ of course is the usual flou- 


rish without which we cannot. exist. 
‘Numerals are „universal though 


the visible symbols. representing 
them may vary. Arithmetic is not 
subject to our notions of national 
sovereignty.) But Sri Yadav and 
his kind are not too respectful 
of this item in the Constitution. 
The Yadavs'of the SSP have 
the necessary fanaticism to be un- 
mindful of any accusations and 
taunts of being half-baked and 
woolly minded. Facts cannot 


ES 


pierce their sublime and confident 


.ignorance. But they are not the 


only ones to worship at the altar 
of àn old dead God—the God of 
Nationalism. It was natural that 
the emergent nationalism of ex- 
colonial peoples should generate 
a revulsion against all that is as- 
sociated with the colonial masters, 
in our case, the British. Hatred is 
often an excellent spur to energetic 
action. The Gandhian colouration 
of our liberation movement left 
inadequate scope for the operation 
of hatred. The rebound seems to 
be just coming with hatred of the 
Congress. That there may be justi- 
fication for it is another matter. 
Hatred, while it can be a goad to 
action, may also set us off on a 
spiral of error. The spiral begins 
when reason is warped by emotion 
and nearly always takes the form 
of'an emotional attachment to a 
past judgment. 

| This fact of psychology is more 


than amply illustrated by the state- . 


ment made by Education Minister 
Dr. Triguna Sen in the Lok Sabha 
on July 19. This statement which 
Sri Sen claimed was ‘historic’ is not 
only marked by the usual quota 
of platitudinous апа half-true 
generalisations but by basic errors. 
Dr. Sen purported to announce the 
Government’s decision in principle 


to switch over to regional lan- 
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guages “‘as media of education at 
all stages and in all subjects, in- 
cluding ` agriculture, engineering, 
law, medicine: and technology.” 
The very use of the word “edus. 
cation’ is wrong. Education is not 
confined to children or the young; 
nor to schools and colleges, Edu- 
cation goes on all through life for 
people who have active minds in- 
s tead of second-hand mental habits . 
imparted at school and carried ` 
through life as a substitute for 
thinking. The second and no less 
important fallacy of the state- 
ment consists in the assumption 
that schools. are the only source 
of education. They are not. Any- 
One acquainted with the actua- 
lities of -present-day life would- 
give them a small place way down, 


‘the line in the totality of educa- -- 


tional influence - 
nation’s youth. 


Films First 


moulding the 


The first place, of course must 
go to the films. While text books re- 
main unread, films are seen often. 
Boys and girls who do not know 
the words of the National Anthem, 
much less be able to sing it, cram 
the songs in My Fair Lady, сгбоп 
the tunes of the Beatles or dance 
like Elvis Presley. The latest fash- 
ion in Bombay is to do the *Rock 
n’Roll” in.front of Ganapathi 
processions. The second great edu- 
cational influence is provided 
' by “Comics” in English as well 

as Indian languages and innumer- 

able picture magazines, detective ` 
and love story books, newspapers 
which run- children’s  features,. 
Perry Mason and his desperate 
. imitators. As ап. educational in- 
fluence, cricketers come next, They 
are the Second Class: Gods; ail 
available space in the first class 
being taken up by film stars and -. 

Beatles. Р : А 

After them come the politi- 
cians—particularly the -rowdy 
ones, who shout, scream, abuse,- 
assault and generally practise the 

` politics of hysteria. The generally 
low position of politicians is be- 
cause they have tbe inventiveness of 

4 potato. Otherwise what is the 

meaning of Bengal Ministers pro-: 

posing to sit ‘Dharna’ at the Prime 

Minister's doorstep? “Dharna” 

‘is old hat; it isn't modern; it isn’t 
the latest fashion. It isn’t even 
exciting. Sitting peacefully, without 


` 
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< be bridged”. | 
^. There is no historical 


eating and drinking can be pretty 
boring. There is no kick in it, Not 
like stone-throwing and bus burn- 
-ing anyway! That may be the 
reason why it was given up. 
Obviously then, all that Dr. 


Sen means is that he proposes to . 


drop English as a medium of ins- 
truction in schools- and colleges, 
and introduce one or other Indian 
language. He is quite uncertain 
about. which one—the mother 
tongue, the Regional ‘language 


‚ or the Federal language. Despite 


this -uncertainty he claimed that 


. "the Government is convinced ^ 


that, unless this is done, the crea- 
tive energies of the people will 


~ not be released, standards of edu- ` 


cation will not improve, ' know- 
ledge will not spread to the pedple 
and the gulf between the intel- 
ligentsia and the masses will not 


с 
t justifica- 
tion, no substantial evidence to 


prove these tall claims: The history: 


of the last 70 to 75 years casts ser- 
ious doubts оп the assumptions 
on which the. claims are based. 
What we might call the Indian 
Renaissance had begun in the clos- 
ing years of the lást century. 
Rabindranath Tagore represented 
its highest pinnacle. A host of 
‘other Bengali writers from Bankim 
Chandra: Chatterjee to Nazrul 


Islami enriched Bengali literature 


and brought it to its premier posi- 


‚Чоп. -A` few years ago, Sri Tara ` 


shankar Banerjee told me thai 
although no star of the brilliance 
"of Tagore had since arisen, the 
language had made considerable 
progress. The Bengali of today is 


‚ far more developed than the Ben- 


„gali with which Tagore had to 
work. Yet Tagore and his near 
contemporaries prodüced literary 
masterprieces for which there are 
no rivals today. _ 


The Truth 


The same is true. in other lan- 
. guages. Tamil has not produced 


another Bharati, Malayalam a Val- 
lathol, and Telugu a. Veeresilingam. 
In -' Kannada, living — writers 
like Puttappa, Bendre, Karanath 
and Narasimachar (who was given 
the Sahitya Akademi award this 
year) produced their best work 
thirty years ago. No younger Crops 
of writers has risen to take their 
place. The peaks and valleys in 


Marathi are neither so high nor $0 
low as in some other languages, 
but there is nothing in the output 
' of the Jastthirty years comparable 
to the work of Apte and Khadilkar. 


In Hindi too Prem Chand and ` 


Ram Naresh Tripathi still shine 
without rivals. The important point 


"to. remember is that the bulk of | 


these men (barring exceptions like 
Vallathol апі Subramanya 
Bharati) were the producis of 
English education, 
steeped in English literature and 
its values, | А t0. 
In.the field of Science too, the 
first 35—40 years of this century 


Ray, J. C. Bose, Meghanad Saha, 
Veerbal Sahani and slightly earlier 


Ramanujam. All of them were the , 


products of English éducation. We 
-have now 22 National Labora- 
tories we didn't have one those 
days. Today provided he has some 
“money or.influence, even а third- 
rate scientist-or technician gets ор- 
portunities of instruction and ex- 


-perience abroad. The genius of | 


Visweswarayya. did not flower 


' saw the rise of С, V. Raman, Р. С, . 


and меге ` 


through the impact ‘of the^works. 


of foreign engineers, 
‘Political Position Same- 


The position in political and 
public life too is similar. Gandhi 
. Was the sun around whom moved 
a galaxy of stars, Jawaharlal Nehru 
Netaji Subhas Bose, Sardar Patel, 


-Maulana Azad, Vithalbhai Patel, . 


_ Rajendra Prasad, апа Rajagopala- 
chari all belonged to the same 
generation. Barring the Maulana 
all were thé products of English 
education: LS ` А 
From these ‘facts it would be 
both facile-and stupid to draw the 
conclusion that’ they were great 
because of English ‚ education: 
- much less that the standards of 


education has fallen Solely be- ' 


cause of the inadequate knowledge 
of English as some people claim. 
But the conclusion that the crea- 
tive intelligence operates best 
through one's mother tongue and 
is obstructed by being forced: to 
work in another language medium 
seems-unjustified. In 1932 when the 


nationalist spirit rode high; there. 


was resentment when Sir John 
A. R. Marriot wrote: “English in 
India is the lingua franca of re- 
volution.” But it was a fact 


nevertheless, So it was recognised. ` 
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- when Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya told the Second Congress 
(1866): that “representative ins- 


: titutions are as much a part of a - 


. true Briton as his language and 
his literature." He went on to assert 
that Great Britain “could not 
"deny us.:..the first of Ше е. 
when, by the gift of the two latter, 
she has qualified us to appreciate 
‚ and incited us to desire it.” 

This does not mean that lea- 
ders of that era were either slavish 
or merely imitative. As Sri S. N. 
Mukherjee .in his introduction to 
a volume of St. Antony's Papers 
(Number 18) on South Asian 
Affairs, has Written, the history of 
India “cannot be understood solely 
in terms of the Western impact, 
as this fails to explain the im- 
mense dynamism of Indian So- 
ciety; we cannot in these terms 
understand how India withstood- 
the cultural challenge of the West 
and showed an amazing vitality 
which proved wrong all the old 
theories about its being a stagnant 
society.” 


Tllogical "Trends 


Sr Aurobindo éxplained the 
© reaction to Western: influence às 
“subtle assimilation and fusing.” 
]t'has become necessary to vindi- 
cate our ancient heritage "in a 
way that would at once meet and- 
satisfy the old mentality and the 
. new, the traditional and the critical 

mind." He went on to say that “of 
„this freer dealing with past and 
present, this preservation by re-. 
construction, Vivekananda was 
* in his life time the leading exem- 
' plar and “the most. powerful 
i exponent." 


Contemporary confusions not ' 


only about English but a good 
deal else are the result of the lack 
of the critical process, of selection 
and assimiliation, of preservation 
by recónstruction. The fall in edu- 

, cational standards of which such 
bitter complaints are heard, 15 
merely one aspect of the deterio- 
ration of what Aurobindo called 
the "organic totality of the social 
structure." 

. Moral, political, ВА апа intel- 
fectual ‘standards .have all gone 
down the slippery slope. Education 
could not possibly escape the con- 
tamination. In place of the process 
of preservation and reconstruc- 
tion there now prevail two 
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divergent, ЧН contradictory 
and equally illogical trends. The 
first is of indiscriminate copying 
from the West. The second is re- 
‘ presented by the rejection -of 
English and the values derived 
from it ‘merély on the ground of 
their being alien. 


Many European scholars have , 


begun to express deep concern 
over the nature of our reaction te 
the West and ifs culture. Thus 
Denis de Rougement (in his book 
the Meaning of Europe) notes that 
“altogether - independent India 
wants to be more British, which 
means more Western, than ever 
she was as a part of the Empire.” 
This Western impulse may often 
come, not through Britain which 
because -of its; past colonial 
associations is still suspect, but 
through the United States. Rouge- 


ment also bemoans how "it has* 


become, plain thàt our civilization 
has made itself transportable and 
assimilable only at the cost of a 
dangerous dissociation between its 
Products of every kind and its 
fundamental values. The опа ~ 
accepts our machines and some of 
our slogans, but not the religious, 
philosophical and cultural back- 
ground which besides producing 
science and technology also en- 
abled usto integrate them, over a 
period, into thé complex of our 
customs - -and oùr human equili- , 
bria.” 


ш Digested Fashions 3 


Thus we have absorbed the sta- . 


tus symbols of the affluent West— 
cars, refrigerators, tape-recorders, 
projectors and above-all that hor- 
Tor .box, the transistor. (In an 
attempt to coih a Suddha Hindi 
term for it, 1 have named it: 
“Chalta Phirtai Aavaaz Dabba.") ' 
"We have absorbed too a great 
` mass of ill- -digested, often fleeting 
Western ' fashions like techni- 
colour bush Shirts, tight pants 


and pop music. The exaggerated . 


and hysterical attention given ‘to 
cricket is- а direct and uncritical 
acquisition of British snob values. 
We do not mind. playing the 
-Funeral March: and sounding the 
Last Post, along with Vedic rituals 
at the funerals ‘of our VIPs. Smo- 
king has become a virtue and the 
cock-tail circuit the insignia of 
` fespectablity. Even when we can- 
not sample . whiskey, the toast 


r 


[Н 


must be drunk in fruit juice. What 


-is happening now is a cultural 


miscegenation, with the still 
_presistent culture of India often 
appearing somewhat like a mouse ’ 
. among friendly cats. г” 
Yet the very same people who 
cultivate such Western traits and 
practices want to banish English. 
-The English language holds out the. ` 
only hope that out of this dis- ' 
sonance might arise a harmony, 
that this sticky mess might evolve 
into a synthesis. English provides 
the only means of reaching out to 
all that endures in European scien- 
tific knowledge, technological skill, 
socio-political developments and 
literary excellences. 


Bunk Theory 


Incidentally,. the glibly made - 
and widely accepted theory that it 
715 easier to switch to any language 
other than English in Humanities, ' 
and that the real difficulty is in 
sciences and technology is so much 
bunk, sheer-bunk—one of the fal- 
lacies unquestioningly. accepted in 
this controversy. All that is need- 
ed in science and technology. is 


` either the wholesale adoption of 


names or the invention of subs- 
titutes. Words there stand for 
something specific and unaltera- 
able. Tt is in Literature and the 
` Humanities where words struggle . 
to express difficult, often vaguely 
_ felt and almost always highly in- 
dividual thoughts, feelings and 
emotions that language has a ` 
tough job to do. Here words strain · 
to convey meaning. Here it is that 
a more developed, subtle and so- 
phisticated language has a definite 
function. 

English provides the only bridge 
between the peoples of different 
regions and languages of India. 
One may regard it as a historical 
anomaly, but it is also an irrevo- 
cable fact. This bridge, the Govern- 
ment policy'seeks to shatter and 
sabotage—an action that is poli- 
tically indefensible and education- 
ally impracticable. Arguments 
based on analogy have little force. 
Comparisons with Russia or Swit- 
zerland as polyglot states have not 


-much relevance. Switzerland is 


tiny. The unifying forces of com- 
mon race, religion and history and 
the compulsions of geography can: 
contain the potential certifügal 
influence of different languages. In 


ка 
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any case, all the three languages 
of Switzerland are allied. In Russia 
nobody ever. thought of declar- 
ing Russian. as the State language. 
It is just a fact and so accepted. 
The use of other languages in the 
constituent Republics is only sup- 
plementary. Russia is a tightly 
organised polity where disruptive 
regionalism is bound to get short 
shrift. a : f 
Our language policy hasto be 
derived from our history, our con- 
temporary demographic facts, and 
the needs of a growing society 
which demands complete mobility 
of the dynamic personality of every. 
section of our people. It has to 


' take into accountt his people, this 


` 


great, human collective that is 
implied in the name : INDIA. 


Ritualistic Obeisance 


INDIA: Area, 1,261,817 square 
miles, population 510.2 millions. 
Eighteen States, 12 Centrally ad- 
ministered areas. Literacy, 30 per 
cent. The 1961 census showed that 
1,652 languages and dialects had 
been returned as “mother tongue." - 
Almost perverse. Two groups 
totalling 966, representing micro- 
scopic numbers could not even be’ 
classified or identified. Even so 
there were left 686 languages or 
dialects which’ claimed consider- 
able following. Of these only 15 
(including the latest addition, 
Sindhi) are recognised in the Cons- 
titution. Among them is Sanskrit 
-whose inclusion is merely by way 
of ritualistic obeisance to a fabled 
past. Sindhi and Urdu are both 
widely scattered, and can nowhere ` 
qualify as "Regional". 

English: Eleven million people 
Speak English, write English, often 
better than the language which 
they claim as their mother tongue. 
That is what the Education Com- 
mission found.  They.. think 
in English. Maybe that 
represents only two per cent of 


the population; but among them . 


are all our doctors, lawyers, scien- 
tists, engineers, technologists, eco- 
nomists and the bulk of our teach- 
ers, journalists and politicians. 
Without implying.any snobbery 
or making claims to aristocracy 
of intellect, it is obvious that they 
are' the custodians of the know- 
ledge and the skill that'makes the 
nation tick. What folly then to 
think that one can wipe out a lan- 
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guage claiming the allegiance of 
eleven million people of that cate- 
gory with a paint pot! Or, by 
shouting slogans at a Governor 
speaking the language, or walking 


‚ out because the President speaks 


in English! : 

The linguistic history of India 
over the past two thousand years 
is illuminating. Prakrit from 300 
B.C. to 100 A.D.; Sanskrit alone 
from 100 A.D. to 700 A.D; 
Sanskrit with rising regional lan- 
guages from’ 700 A.D. to 1,200 
A.D.; Arabic and Persian from 
1,300 A.D. to 1,750 A.D.; English 
since. These have always held 
as the language of the elite—al- 
ways a minority. А closer exa- 


mination will show that the periods - 


of the most intense literacy, cul- 
tural, philosophic and even poli- 
tical life coincided with periods 
when a single language held a near 
universal sway as the language 
of learning. . 

History cannot be effaced. We 
have had English with us, gradual- , 
ly growing and spreading for 
over 200 years. One. of tne worst 
crimes the British committed as a 
part of their colonialism is the fail- 
ure to spread’ education—even 
English education. They treated 
English as a precious possession, 
not to be easily parted with. They 


let it out.in driblets only to the few . 


Indians who, they thought, must 
know it to make their own rule 
possible. (This, niggardliness has, 
in fact, marked the post-freedom 
attitude of Britain, as well as the 
other English-speaking countries; 
but a discussion of that in this 
article will take me too far off:the 
course.) 


Choir’s One Voice 


Enough here to note that Eng 
lish is one voice in a choir. It must 


merge with the rest to make har- ` 


mony. No one can beháve like 
the proverbial bull in a China shop 
or a bulldozer in an orchard, and 
attempt to root out English ac- 
cording to a. narrow time schedule. 
Our future lies precisely in our abi- 
lity to produce a dynamic mixture 
of the elements of different origin 
and conflcting tendencies—in re- 
ligion, language, culture—which 
the accidents of history have plant- 
ed in this land: INDIA. 

The great debate has been, not 
about whether English should go, 


‚ oneself 


but what should take its place. 
The pre-freedom solution was” 
Hindi. It was to be the"NATIO- 
NAL language. The' University 
Education Commission (1948- 
49) already spelled a subtle change 
by referring to itasa FEDERAL 
language. Hindi's aspirations seem 
nothing more than to become an 
OFFICIAL or GOVERNMENT 
language. The Government, as is 
well known, dominates everything 
and inspires -nothiing. 

The Hindi people have apparen- 
tly not noticed the significance of 
this transformation. It means 
that as a claimant to be a NATIO- 
NAL language, a language that 
commands the voluntary alle- 
giance of the whole people, Hindi- 


_has missed the bus. (Such а state- 


ment wont be popular; truth 
seldom is.) Qualitatively, a lan- 
guage which has nothing better 
than the exhumations of Seth 


Govind Das to offer as its-prize 


exhibits, can have little hope of 
a great future. 


Formula Evaded 


. The Hindi people have been 
so busy insisting that everybody 


-else should learn Hindi that -they 


have not thought of learning 
anything. themselves. In a re- 
cent discussion in the Congress 
Working Committee about the 
claims of Urdu to be recognised 
as а second language in Uttar, . 
Pradesh and Bihar, Dr. Ram 


` Subhag , Singh «reportedly sug- 


gested that the Urdu speaking 
people should learn Hindi. He 
and others like him have long 
been pressing that everybody 
from the Tamils to the Assamese 
must learn Hindi. But they will 
themselves learn nothing. They 
evaded the Three-Language for- 
mula by pretending to opt for 
Sanskrit, presumably because ~ 
it has the same ‘script and a 
considerable common  vocabü- 
lary. He who cannot learn can- 
not teach. 

It is the same with individuals, 
institutions or languages. It is 
no use demanding love or respect. 
АП оле can do is to so conduct 
himself as to be worthy of res- 
pect; all one can do is to make 
lovable. Even then · 
one may not evoke love or res- 
ресі. "There can be no respect 
by compulsion. Affection has to 
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be cultivated, not commanded. 
Busy, bamboozling others to learn 
their language, the Hindi folks 
have neglected to cultivate their 
little patch of garden. - 

It is this that has forced every- 
one back on regional languages 
at all stages. That this consti- 
tutes an invitation to disruption, 
accentuating and accelerating the 
centrifugal impulse is familiar 
ground. I don’t need to traverse 
it. I will, therefore, mention 
just one more point before heading 
for the conclusion, though I have 
to leave a lot more unsaid. 
^ The new, policy may widen the 


S THE LEADERSHIP preparing 
to; return to the policy 
. of drift after deciding on an early 
switchover to ‘the regional lan- 
guages at all levels of education? 
Are weto sacrifice the interests 
of the vast majority-of the people 
once again to suit the convenience 
of the small English-speaking 
minority? 

The influential English : lan- 


guage Préss, as usual, is actively - 


canvassing ágainst replacement of 
English at.the university level. A 
careful analysis of the pro-English 
writings, however, reveals a slight 
change in approach, although the 
goal remains the same—continu- 
ance of English indefinitely. Now 
there is some willingness to 


admit that a switchover can have' 
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' the biggest and best. 


“ 


gulf between the rural and more 
cosmopolitan urban areas. In 
Bombay, for instance, half of the 
nearly 300 secondary schools are 
English medium; and these are 
The clam- 
our for seats here is very great. 
As the latest policy trend is for 
exempting е: Metropolitan 
centres from the Regional lan- 
guage formula, the consequences 
of the inevitable- alienation of 
the city folk from‘ their rural 
cousins is easy to foresee. 


Let ine end this somewhat long 
and rambling dissertation with 


! 
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beneficial effects: and. that this 


will have to be.done “eventually”. ` 


Whether the new approach re- 
flects a change in attitude or is 
merely а concession to the 
developing political situation is 
anybody's guess. s 

A. favourite argument of the 
advocates of English is that its 
‘continuance ‘is essential to 
national unity: They keep saying 
that replacement of English by 
the regional languages will streng- 
then separatist: tendencies. This 
is gross slander of our languages. 
Jt was the regional languages more 
than English'-that served as an 
instrument of nationalism in this 
country. It was through them 
that the message of unity and 
freedom was taken to the masses. 


Jinguistics, told me. 


: announced so 


Language Fallacies 


what a friend, a professor of 
He was- 
worrying about the new policy 
and its impact. - His wife, who 
despite being а philosophy 
teacher is obviously full of practi- 
cal wisdom, told him not to 
worry. “After all, they have 
many. changes, 
promised to do so many things 
in the last twenty years. Have - 
they done anything T 


Encouraged by this peculiarly 


‘Indian and justifiable cynicism, 


the professor decided not to 
miss his night’s sleep. 


The assumption that English 
is a promoter of national unity is 
based on exaggerated notions 
about its role in Indian life. 
Equally it can be argued that, 
English is a divisiye influence. 
Every separatist movement that 
arose in this sub-continent—from 
the Muslim League to the Mizo 
Front—owed its origin to the 
spread of English education: It 
was the English-educated ‘who, 
rebelling against the social, econo- 
mic and political disabilities of 
their tribes, communities or 
regions, advocated the idea of 
separate nationhood. x 

National unity cannot be 
guaranteed by retaining or replac- 
ing English. A common language 
isby no meansa necessary com- 
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ponent of nationalism. The basic 
prerequisite of nationhood: is a 
will to live together. Given such 
will, linguistic and other differ- 
ences will not hamper national 
unity. Without it,there can be 
no nation,: however strong the. 
bonds of language. This is evident 
from the history of this land as 
well as that of other continents. 
Separatist demands stem from 
differing levels of social, economic 
‘ and/or ` political development. 
They can only’ be defeated - by- 
eliminating imbalances. А 
It is sometimes assumed that 
English alone сап” provide equal . 
opportunities of development to the 
different linguistic groups. This is . 
not true. English may be equally 
foreign to all the groups, . but the 
handicap it imposes is not equal. 
The different regions. of the coun- . 
try became exposed to the influ- 
ence of English at different periods 
in our history. The degree of ex- 
posure too differed from region to ' 
region for reasons of history. In- 
this. situation, continuarice 
English places the educationally 
advanced sections in a position of 
undue advantage. - 
Retention of English will, 
therefore,-tend to perpetuate exist- 
ing imbalances. Each linguistic: 
: group, regardless of, the degree of 
its“ acquaintance with English, 
can attain the fullest measure of 
growth only when its native genius 
is permitted full play. English 
cannot assure . this; the regional _ 
languages can. ees 


Who is to Blame? 


It is sometimes argued that 
the regional languages are not 
sufficiently developed yef to re- 
place English as media of instruc- 
tion in the universities. What is 
the standard by which one judges 

‚ the fitness of a language? 


A language is fit enough at all: ~ 


times for whatever purpose one 
chooses to useit. By the very 
process of using it fora specific 


purpose it acquires the vocabulary . d 


and style required for it. One has 
only to look backat the way any 
language has developed to realise 
this. It is idle-to pretend that 
English would have grown to its- 
present stature if the British 
< universities had persisted in using 
Latin. It is equally idle to imagine 
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that Indian languages will attain 
full development' while English 
continues to- dominate higher 
education. ES 
Incidentally, -if indeed our 
languages are undeveloped today, - 
the blame should be squarely laid 
at the doof of the English-edu- 
cated. If they had cared to com- 
municate the knowledge acquired 
by them to those around them in . 
the languages of their regions these 
would by now have’ developed . 


_the vocabulary necessary to reflect 


the postulations of- every field . 
of study. 
It is said that a switchover to 


-the regional. languages will res- 


trict the movement of job-seekers. 
Even with.a common language 
such, movement’.is bound to be ` 
limited in the days to come, 
Whatever the teaching. medium, 
as each linguistic group advances 
educationally it will try to shut 
out-*outsiders" to avoid sharing 
jobs. . Only a few years ago we 


‘saw this tendency erupt out-in 


Assam. At present. it is evident 
in Maharashtra. In Gujarat there 
is a demand that the Oil and . 
Natural Gas Commission must 


-employ “local people" .in its 


many. establishments in the State. 


‘Unfounded Fear 


These is no escape from this. 
If migration on a large scale takes 


place today the reason is’ that 


some linguistic groups are educa- 
tionally more advanced -than 
others. As the gap between the 
different groups narrows, е. 


`: scope for such migration will 


decrease. There is no - reason. 
to be alarmed by this. What is 
needed is realistic planning’ to 
ensure that adequate employment 
opportunities are available ‘to all 
linguistic groups in their respec- 
tive regions, 

- The fear that a brilliant lawyer 
ora distinguished scientist will 
languish in the cloistered. world 
particular language ог 
region if. the switchover to the^ 
regional languages takes place is. 
based on an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of thé qualities of genius. 
The man aspiring fora lucrative 
legal practice certainly has enough 
motivation to learn the new link 
language. Many nations have, 
produced eminent scientists with- 
out switching over to English. 


There is no objective reason to 
conclude that we will produce 
тоге: or better scientists if we 
retain English. EC : 


People’s Needs 


In any case, thé question of 
teaching medium is not to be 
decided on the basis of the-fieeds 
` of small.bands of people to -com- 
municate with persons engaged in 
similar or allied work in other 
linguistic regions. It has to be 
- decided on the basis of the needs 
of the vast majority of the. people. 

This is -not to underestimate 
the importance-of national and 
international link languages. To 
enable the national intelligentsia ` 
to communicate with one another 
we have to develop a national 
link language. To keep in touch 


with developments in the world - 


outside we have to accept English 
as the international link language- 

. АП universities must have 
facilities for teaching both Hindl 
and: English. At the degree 
level either of them .. must be a 
‘compulsory subject, and at the 
‘post-graduate level both. - It- 


would.also be worthwhile to have . 


at least one Hindi-medium uni- 
versity in the non-Hindi region 
and one or two English-medium 
universities. These ‘should not 
be allowed to degenerate into 
teaching shops turning out job- 
seekers. They should be primari- 
ly meant for knowledge-seekers 
and should turn out scholars who 
will be living links between the 
. different regions of the -country 
as well as between this country 
and other lands. Е . 

. It is sometimes argued that the 
switchover to the regional langu- 
age should only take place after 
the national link language is 
developed.. Otherwise,- so the 
argument goés, we Will-be putting 
-the cart before the horse. The 
simileis inappropriate; A national 
link language can become а. 
reality only after the regiona] 
languages become -the media of 
instruction at all levels. To ex- 


pect a language to develop before . 


it is actually put to use is to 
expect the cart to push the horse, 


We have already wasted two ` 


decades. The generation of 1947 
evaded its responsibility. Are we 
going to pass the buck again: to 
another generation? _ E 
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` o letter.to the authorities 


EVENTEEN Eighty Three was’ 


a bad year for the English East 
India Company. It opened with a 
з peasant uprising unprecedented 
іп. scope and intensity, The up- 


rising shook Rangpur, one of the ' 


seats of Company’s power. Good- 


lad, the Collector of Rangpur, 


wrote in alarm to the authorities 
in Calcutta that under the Com- 
pany's rule "This was perhaps the 
most formidable disturbance that 
ever happened in any district in 
Bengal.": 

It appears that the first notice 
which the Collector had of the 
insurrection was on the 7th.of 
Magh, 1189 (January 18, 1783). it 
was in full swing till the i4th 
Falgun (February 22) when it was 
brought to an end. 

"For more than a month the 
administration in the district was 
completely paralysed and the rebels 
меге virtually in the control of 


- the pargánas of Carjeehat, Kankh- 


eah and Tepah. The pargana of 
Salbaree on the district of Dinaj- 
pur was also involved. ‚ 

While the actual revolt started 
in January 1783, its first symptoms 
could be discovered during the 
closing months of the year preced- 
ing it. S 


On November 20, 1782, Richard ` 


Goodlad, the Collector, wrote a 
in Cal- 
cutta in which he speaks of ‘the 
formidable combinations of the 
farmers in withholding their rents. 
The main target against whom 


` these combinations were formed 
was Devy Singh, the farmer-in- . 
charge of the district. Goodlad . 


expressed the opinion that the best 
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means of breaking .the combi- 
nation was to’ issue a parwana 
(а circular). The parwana, he sug- 
gests, should be so worded that it 
will bring the whole weight of 
the Government on the side of the 
farmer and that the Collector to 
be empowered to:enforce the pay- 
ment of all baldnces due to the 
farmer with” unrelenting vigour.? 
. The Collector, however, miscal- 
culated. The parwana did’ not 
produce the desired effect: 

The raiyat: were on the poiri 
of desperation. They took the land 
into their-own hands. 

It appears that, the first assem- 
blage of peasants took place ‘at 
pargana of 
Bamandanga and. at Cornor- 
monal in Tepah.? In consequence 


-of plan concerted among them- 


selves they proceeded to Kymaree 
in Tepah where;:one Dirjinarain 
was chosen their Nawab with 


shouts of approbation.* _ 


Nazars Presented: US 
The raiyats of the respective 


taluks assembled in great numbers . 
` and presented their nazars to Dir- 


jinarain and Keenah, their elected 
leaders. They took a vow and 
pledged .themselves, saying “let 
us not now pay! апу more reye- 
nue” " А " 

A body of the insurgents reach- 
ed Dakhalyganj in pargana .Kan- 
kneah, at Salmaree, and released 
such people as were confined there 
for revenue. They;siezed the amlahs 
of the cutchery and brought them 
to Balagang in 'Carjeehat where 
the main body of the -insurgents 


` were asseibbled.9, 
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‚ A Peasant Uprising In Rangpur—1783 


In the meantime, the ryots had 


. attacked the cutchery of Kishore- 


ganj The cutchery of Kishore- 
ganj in the pargana of Carjeehat 
had become one of the main tar- 
gets of their attack because Sheikh 
Muhammad Mollah who fixed his 
headquarters there had earned the 
greatest notoriety in the collec- - 
Поп of increased revenue. He 
obliged the raiyats to sign increas- - 
ed kistbandis and collected the 
amount with the utmost vigour. 
He humiliated and antagonised 
the local zamindars. who were kept 
and confined as securities in the 
cutchery while he illegally collect- 
ed the revenue. : 7 

On the 6th of Magh, the Sheikh 
received news of a big assemblage _ 
‘of peasants numbering about a . 
thousand, each peasant with a 
Stick or bamboo in his hand. The 
Sheikh took alarm and thinking 
that discretion was the better part 
of valour left Kishoreganj for 
Rangpur, keeping the local zamin- 


- dars-Ramkanta and Shyam Chau- 


dhuri in charge of the. cutchery 
with some barkandazes at their 
charge, assuring them that he will 


"be coming back from Rangpur 


with a force adequate to quell the 
Cisturbance.. 

The next day the insurgents 
attacked the cutchery. Their first. 
object of search was Sheikh Muh- 
ammad Mollah for they wanted 
to kill him instantly. Finding, 
however, that the Sheikh had made 
good his escape, the insurgents 
burnt down the .cutchery, dis- : 
graced the people belonging to 
the Sheikh and seized the two 
Zamindars Ramkanta and Shyam ` 
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Chaudhuri. The Zamindars were 
however, released on their pre- 
tended support to the rebels’ 
cause, but actually, once they 


were released, they fled with their, 


families, to a place of safety im 


the Zamindary of Rani Bhowani.’. 


The insurgents: having burnt 
-down the Kishoreganj cutchery 
came in a body to Calcapoor, one 
of the Maskaree Mahals of Car- 
jeehat. They raided the cutchery 
there ‘which was in- charge of 
Gourmohan Chowdhury’s pes- 
char or ‘gomastha, Govindaram 
Majumdar. Govindaram was par- 
ticularly notorious for the severi- 
ties and cruelties practised upon. 
the rayats under his charge. 
Govindaram was beaten and 
flogged and the raiyats left him 
for dead. His amlahs were seized 
and the cutchery was plundered 
of all its effects.8 

The main body of insurgents 
numbering about ten to twelve 
thousands were assembled at 
Kotalia. They now proposed to 
go to Dimla, where the cutchery 
was in charge of one Gourmohan 
Choudhuri who earned much 
notoriety for having treated the 
ralyats with great severity.’ 
The men of Dimlah proceeded 
first, the men of Saradhoby, 
Soondkeraah etc. followed; Dir- 
jinarain, the Nawab proceeded i in 
а palanquin. Е 


Treachery 


It appears that Gourmohan ` 


was himself the indirect cause of 
his own destruction. He thought 
it necessary to take into his pay 
60 barkandazes. as a guard for his 
person. He had apprehended four 
men in the bazar at Dimlah upon 
suspicion of their belonging, to 
the insurgents. The raiyats in order 
to procure their release appeared 
before Dimlah to the number of 
several thousands. Gourmohan 
issued written orders to the bar- 
kandazes to prevent them coming 
and in case of their refusal to fire 
upon them. 

On the 11th ' of Magh the in- 


` surgents entered Dimlah, where | 


they found the horsemen and bar- 
kandazes drawn up against them. 
The insurgents beat their drums 
and advanced when they had app- 
roached within half a mile of the 
' barkandazes, the insurgents gave 
the Duhaoy declaring they came 
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for justice, but not to fight. The 
barkandazes give them  encoura- 
gement and promised them 


- justice. The barkandazes asked the 


raiyats to throw down their sticks 
from their hands. The raiyats 
accordingly threw down the sticks 
and approached the barkandazes. 
They advanced about the distance 
of an arrow flight when a gun 
was fired on them. Three of the 
insurgents were killed and six 
wounded. 

The raiyats were inflamed ‘at 
this, fell upon the barkandazes 
and killed one of them. The horse- 


' men and barkandezes took alarm 


and fled. 
At this treachery the raiyats 


attack оп the Dimlah cutchery 
where Gourmohan had locked 
himself up..They broke into the 
cutchery, knocked down with 
clubs everyone they could find and 


‘became indignant and made an · 


pulled down the buildings. They - 


seized Gourmohan and gave him 
a blow with a club on the head. 

‘The insurgents entered the 
Toshakhana (Store-Croom), broke 
open the chests and boxes, plund- 
ered all the cash, papers and re- 
cords they could find. They car- 
ried © Gourmohan to Dirjinarain, 
their Nawab, to the south of 
Dimiah Where they murdered him, 
cut off his head and broke his 
bones to pieces. 


The rebels then proceeded to 


Bhowaniganj and: broke open the 
golahs in which the S onipany 5 
rice was .stocked.1? 

A body of the rebels Went into 
Dinajpur by the Western border, 
through Boda which was in the 
neighbourhood of Bhowaniganj. 

The raiyats of Dinajpur who 
were living in an atmosphere of 
intense oppression and terror 
were too quick to join them. 


Attack & Plunder 


. In Boda the raiyats became 
violent, attacked the  cutchery 
and càrried away the farmer. The 
raiyats of Saal Uliah in the par- 
gana of Moorpoor led an attack 


against the local office, attacked . 


and plundered the cutchery and 


Й 


carried away with them several . 


persons who were in confinement. 
Likewise, the raiyts of Allunchur- 
ry in Shawjehanpur and those 
of Dhee Hat and Baragang in 
Salbaree threw the whole affair 


'(Officers of revenue), 
"the cutchery of what money was 


into confusion, obstructed the 
collection of revenue and drove 
away the officers from the local 
cutcheries. 

In Dinajpur the revolt reached 
the highest point at Dhee Jamta 
where lived Kriparam Bose, one 
of Devy Sinha’s notorious agents. 
Under him flogging, torturing 
unauthorised confinement of rai- 
yats became the order of the day. 

The news of the success of the 
raiyats gave hopes to those cón- 
fined within the cutchery. The 
raiyats consulted among them- 
selves, knocked off the fetters and 
handcuffs and rose up in arms. 
About 19th Magh a thousand rai- 
yats assembled, they attacked 
the cutchery, beat Kriparam Bose, 
the. suzawal- and other amlahs 
plundered 


there, and carried off the papers 
(the dafters of accounts.) They 
made prisoners of Kriparam Bose 
and the rest of the officers of the 
cutchery and carried them off to 
Chenglee- where: they were inter- 
cepted by Mirza Muhammad 
Tucky who had. been sent by 


‚ Goodlad to act in conjunction with : 


Lt. Macdonald in quelling the 
insurrection. The Mirza dispersed 
the insurgents released һе 
amlahs, recovered the money and 
put the пред into confine- ` 
ment. 


‚ Main Complaints . 


Immediately after the insur- 
rection had broken out the farmer 
Devy Sinha brought it to the notice 
of Goodlad, the Collector of 
Rangpur and requested him to 
send a military force іп order to . 
quell it. Мг. Goodlad ins- 
tead of immediately complying 
with the request of the farmer 
contacted the rebellious raiyats 
through ап agent. The 
raiyats made known to him the 
main articles of their complaint, 
in the form of a petition. They 
demanded that the tax of Deerin- 
willah should be abolished, that 
as the currency of the country was 
Nurainee Rupees, -it should 
be continued so that no batta is 
exacted upon French Arcot Ru- 
pees ; and that the collections of 
two months should be suspended. 
The Collector issued a parwana 
in which he assured the. raiyats 
redress with regard to their first 
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two ‘complaints but rejected -the 
third. Dirjinarain, the Nawab of 


. the insurrection and several other ' 
.. head raiyats received the parwana, 


gave it their careful considéra- 
tion and though not fully satisfied 
„decided to throw down, théir arms: 
and return to. their houses. The 
rebels informed the -Collector of 
their decision. and actually dis- 
persed’ according to- their 
promise.!6 ENS: 


But the assurances so solemnly 


given were not acted upon. Seza- - 
wals меге again sent into ће. 


mofusil. The same most-hated 
persons were selected to carry the 
acts ‘of Collector into effect. 


': Sheikh. Muhammad: Mollah was ` 


sent to  Carjeehàt,, Ramdullal 
Bhattacharyya to Kankneah and, 
Gokul Mehta to pargana Tepah.? 
They made their collections not in 
agreement with the terms of 
Goodlad's parwana but in flagrant 
violation of the same they conti- 
nued to collect the illegal іахеѕ.18 


Another Insurrection | ^ 


The consequence ‘of this con- . 


duct was a total loss of confidence 


in the assurance of redress given: 


to them by the Collector“ himself. 


The raiyats quickly discovered . 


that they had been decieved. in 
such circumstances they felt that 
they had no other alternative but 
.to take up arms ágain in defence 
of their rights and their dignity. 

The insurrection now entered 


into a new and more intensive . 


phase of development. . 
Upon his arrival at Kankneah 


Ramdulal Bhattacharyya . the ' 


farmers’ agent, issued Tullab 
Chithis (bills in demand of seve- 
nue) Remdulal was accompan- 
ied by barkandazes and horsemen. 
With their help the farniers’ agent 
-made an attempt to enforce col- 
lection from the raiyats according 
to the old rate. Some. of the 
raiyats were seized by the horse- 


men, some of their" houses were : 


burnt and their women disgraced. 
Influenced by the activities of 

' Ваташа! three or four thousand 
raiyats г 


head of a detachment. of sepoys 
was sent to his assistance.. The 
sepoys made an attack.on the in- 
urgents. The insurgents wounded 
a horseman but being unable to 


- hold on fled. Seven of the insur- ' 
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assembled togéther and ., 
attacked him, A Subahdar at the ~ 


E h 
‹ 


gents, were taken, prisonet.— 
While the above seven prisoners 
were being sent to Rangpur under 
_a heavy guard, the party, when on 
their way, was met and surround- 


- ed by thousands. of'men and the 


prisoners were rescued by them. 

Near Tat. Suteebaree néarly 
10:000 raiyats ássembled. They 
made a surprise attack оп Ram- 
dulal who was‘ staying iu the 

© cutchery `of Firmanbaree. 

But due,to thé intervention of 
Manikchand, the farmer's emissary 
who assured the raiyats redress 
of their grievances the insurrection 
did not spread !further in Kan- 
kneah.79 i y 

After the inċidents at Dimlah 


while Ramdulal was sent to 


_~ Kankneah, Gokul Mehta, an 


‘equally hated Naib was sent by 


farmer: Devy Sinha to Sewrabaree - 


in Tepah to make collections from 
raiyats. .Like 
Mehta also сате accompanied by 
a Zamader at the head of a body 
of barkandazes and some horse- 
men. = 

Information ‘went round that 
the hated Gokul Mehta had come 


again to carry ‘on the collections: 


at Tepah. They were further 
alarmed at a réport that ће had 
come to burn their -houses. 

The raiyats felt that they. must 
close up their ranks. Kena Sarkar 


was appointed ‘Nawab and Ram-- 


prasad Sardar ‘of the insurgents. 
.Ralyats Enraged ` Get 


It was a market day (28th Magh ` 
or February 13). The raiyats had ' 


assembled in latge numbers. Gokul 
Mehta seized: the occasion. He 


- took his position on the banks of 
a tank near the market place and , 


ordered the . barkandazes and 
horsemen to attack the villagers. 

The raiyats gave  Durahee 
(Duoy) and said :—Give us justice, 
why do уоц "соте to kill us? 


7 Gokul Mehta beckoned them to 


come and told them he would 
give them redress. Some of the 
raiyats threw down their clubs and 
others put them under their arms 
and were going to him. When 
they had approached ‘within 
an arrow’s flight the horsemen 
rode ‘at, full speed amongst them 
and discharged their guns ‘and 
arrows at-them and wounded two 
raiyats: This enraged them to such 
„а -degree that they surrounded, 


* - 
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‘Ramdulal Gokul ` 


C End of Insurrection . - 


attacked and killed instantly `бо- ` 
kul Mehta and those of the part 
numbering about seven or eight, 
including the jamadar and otber . 
barkandazes who fell into their 


` hands.* 


After the incidents at Tepah, 
Goodlad, tlie Collector, was 
thrown into a great panic. Не: 
apprehended that the incidents 


- іп Tepah marked the beginning of 
~ “a second general revolt” through- 


out the district. He wrote to 
Lt. Macdonald who had fixed his* 
headquarters at Calpany— The 
whole country you have settled" 
is again on the point of revolt? , 
‘He described the situation as the 
most critical that ever a collector 
was placed in. He invested -Lt. 


Macdonald with summary powers . 


and advised him to adopt а mode 
Of severity that would strike a 
general terror. : 
The rebels mustered -their - 
strength and made a desperate 
effort to defend their cause. Several 
battles ensued in consequence. 
' On the 8th Falgun, the. Subadar - 
who was sent northward came up 


."with a party “who were on their . 
march to,burn Mogulhat", where”. .. 


an engagement took place. At noon. 
a mob of one thousand amongst 
whom were about “one or two 
hundred archers” сате against 
the Subadar and Jamadar and ` 
prepared for battle and in a. little 
time from a thicket of bamboos 
began to let fly their arrows. The 
Subadar likewise began to fire his 
matchlocks with balls. The leader 
named Nuruddin who had assum- 
ed the title of the Nawab of the 
local insurgents was wounded and 
taken prisoner. His Dewan Daya- 
sheel was killed together with four 
other raiyats. Nuruddin died of 
his wounds two days afterwards.™ 

After this the insurgents march- 
ed to the northwest towards 
Patgong where they were joined 
by a. vast mutltitude. Lt. Mac- 
donald attacked them at different 
times by which several were killed. 
The last and decisive action, was 
on February. | 


From the report which Lt. - 
“Macdonald sent ‘to Goodlad it is 
known that about dawn of day 
he camé up with the rebels who 
were very numerous and the great- 
er part of them were.armed with 
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bows and arrows, lances and spears. 
Lt. Macdonald advised the sepoys 
to disguise themselves, by covering 
themselves with white clothes. 
The Ding allowed them to come 
very near, taking them for Barkan- 
dazes whom they were not. afraid 
of. The-sepoys when near enough 
threw off the white clothes. and 
fired about. three rounds; then 
charged them with bayonets as 
: did the horsemen with their swords. 


A great many were. killed. and- 


wounded. The jamadar counted 
‚ about upwards of sixty dead on 
the plain. Fifty-six were taken 
prisoner from among whom one 


died of his wounds on the road.’ 


This was the last determined 
action which brought the insur- 
rection to an end. 
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Kukas, Victims of Imperial Aggression . 


pos some history is bunkum; 
for some, it isan unmistakable 
Svehicle for supperssio veri; and for 

ome, it is sheer prudery ‘without 
perspiration. 

This is, perhaps, nowhere 
better illustrated than in the case 
of the Kukas of India, at least 

-fifty of whom were blown from 

the cannons, under orders of а 
British Deputy Commissioner of 
Ludhiana, Punjab, in the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century. 

The reputed British historian, 

Vincent Smith, in his 800-раре 
The Oxford History of India ob- 
_served studied silence about them, 
though he spoke volubly about the 
Pindaris and the Thuggees. 

Just a little better but not ap- 
propriate accommodation was pro- 
vided to'them by a few Indian his- 
torians. And this notwithstanding 
the fact that some of the contem- 
porary newspapers carried the sto- 
ries in détails as also polemics 
amongst themselves. while adjudg- 
ing the “incidents” from different 
and conflicting angles. One English 
editor had to leave his desk and 
also this country, as he displayed 
singular courage in catering the 
news in their exact context. The 
master of the paper (The Friend of 
India) could not stand the indepen- 
dent demeanour-of an editor who 
was their countryman but with a 
difference. He (James Routledge) 
was not prepared to condone cold- 
blooded mass murder perpetrated 
by another set of Englishmen. He, 
therefore, paid the penalty by 
being dismissed from his post. 

. The grateful people of the time 
in Bengal accorded him a recep- 


tion. The following is the report . 
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culled from the: old files of the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, „the then 
leading “native” vernacular paper 
(bilingual though), dated Novem- 
ber 21,1873: > 


“Never was a private individual 
so honoured before in Bengal; 
certainly no journalist. Weare glad 
that we could thus pay our debt 
of gratitude for what we owed to 
Mr. Routledge. :There were pre- 
sent noblemen, .zemindars, mill- 


owners, professional men, indepen- х 


dént gentlemen and men of various 
nationalities (except Englishmen, 
Europeans or Anglo-Indians)". 


And James Routledge replied: . 

“When we first heard of the 
Kuka executions’ I disbelieved the 
accounts. When I understood 
the terrible story, I denounced it, 
without any misgivings, as an 
ordinary duty of Journalism and 
let me say (for there has been some 
misunderstanding here) that from 
first to last of that somewhat warm 
discussion with* the proprietors 
of the Friénd of India fairly left me 
without even a word of opinion for 
ог against my view. I remained, as 
I had come, as I shall leave, an 
independent editor, and I am glad 
to tell you that the journal did not 
suffer; did not stand lower in the 
opinion of its-friends after that it 
did before the Kuka controversy 
had arrayed against it so many 
opponents.... You do not know 
—perhaps never: ‘will know—how 
generous was the feeling of many 
Englishmen in ‘India ‘when they 
understood - what: had been at 
Kotla.” 

It will be seen, therefore, there 
were enough materials for a non- 


partisan historian to salvage the 
truth in its propér perspective. 


Kuka affairs also came up be- 


t 


fore the British Parliament and the . 


matter was debated over. . yet 
it did not occur to Vincent Smith 
to spell Kuka even in denunciatory 
terms às he had unfailingly done 
in cases of ‘criminals’. 
conspiracy of silence would be 
resorted to by interested historians 
was palpably evident from -the 


That this: 


attitude of most of the contem- - 


porary English newspapers as álso 
those of the vernacular papers 


which were toeing the British- 


official line. 
Failure of the New Leadership 


It is futile to, bewail over ‘the 
failure of the official leadership of 
independent India after 1947 till 
today in taking upon itself the 


‘task of writing an authoritative 


history of independence, not to 
speak of re-writing the entire 
length of Indian history.from its 
hoary past. Individual attempts 
have been made but not without 
complaining-dpology 
could not have free access to the 
Government archives. That is to 
a large extent true,' because the 
people at the helm now have no 
appreciation of the necessity of 
possessing an authorised version 
of Indian history or for that mat- 
ter, a history of .Independence. 
But it is to be admitted at the 
same time that the individuals who 
did venture to tread in this virgin 
field refused to perspire. They 
wrote histories with whatever ma- 
terials were handy to them, offi- 
cial, or non-official, without sub- 
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that they 


jecting them to close scrutiny or 
corroboration. 

Thanks to Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
a History of Freedom Movement 
is available, on which we can pos- 
sibly depend for being enlightened 
about things which are hazy else- 
where. But very soon it appears 
that in so far as Kukas are con- 
cerned, the main props of his ob- 
servations are unvarnished offi- 
cial documents, as embodied in 
his The History and Culture of 
Indian People, for, it is this book 
(his own) that he has referred to 
in the appendices of the History 
of Freedom Movement in regard to 
the Kukas. I do not know if Dr. 
Majumdar did take into account 
the official anxiety of the period 
to bring down a blanket over the 
affair or dish out adulterated 
items. Certainly, therefore, it was 
expected of a historian of his 
stature, to probe deeper into the 
matter and take pains to search for 
other sources than his own (when 
he was not a witness). 


The Kuka Movement 


Dr. Majundar, however, deals 
with the Kukas under the sub- 
title “Other Disturbances. A— 
The Kuka Movement” in chapter 
VIII of his book entitled: “Anti- 
British outbreaks after 1858”. 
He says: 

“The Kuka movement in the 
Punjab was started shortly before 
the British conquest of the Pro- 
vince, as an attempt to restore the 
purity of the Sikh religion. After 
the British conguest. Ram Singh 
who became its leader in 1862 is 
said to have preached the revival 
of Sikh  suzerainty by the over- 
throw of the British Government. 

He gave military training to his 
followers and organized the sect. 
There is, however, no adequate 
evidence to support the view that 
the Kuka movement ever aimed 
at the subversion of the British 
rule. The main activities of the 
Kukas before 1871 were the des- 
truction of idols and shrines, and 
the murder of butchers and others 
whom they suspected of killing 
kine. The failure of the British 
Government to enforce the prohi- 
bition of cow-slaughter, imposed 
by the Sikh Government, induced 
the Kukas to take law in their own 
hands, and several of them were 
hanged or transported. 'These pro- 
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voked the Kukas to greater frenzy, 
and in January 1872, a band of 
about 150, armed with axes, sticks, 
etc. made sudden raids оп 
Malaudh and Kotla, in course of 
which they killed 10 men and 
wounded 17, their own losses being 
9 killed and 38 wounded. Sixty 
Kukas were taken prisoners by the 
authorities of Patiala and handed 
over to Mr. Cowan, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Ludhiana. Without 
even the semblance ofa trial and in 
defiance of the order of the Com- 
missioner, Cowan executed 49 of 
the captured men by blowing them 
from the guns. The rest were tried 
by the Commissioner and exe- 
cuted on the following day. This 
ended the Kuka movement. Ram 
Singh, the leader of the Kukas, 
was deported to Rangoon and re- 
mained there as a State Prisoner 
till his death in 1885." (Italics are 
mine) 

According to the above account 
a total of sixty (49 plus 11) Kukas 
were executed. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that in spite of this hund- 
red-per-cent political barbarity in 
giving short shrift to so many 
people and allowing their leader, 
Ram Singh, the status of a State 
Prisoner, Dr. Majumdar refused 
to accept that the Kuka move- 
ment ever aimed at the subversion 
of the British rule. The leader (and 
not an ordinary criminal) died in 
exile and as many as 49 were 

"executed" by "blowing them 
from the guns". But I have no 
manner of doubt that the British 
rulers themselves in a state of 
nervousness deemed the Kuka 
movement as a serious threat and 
challenge to the existence or fur- 
therance of the British imperialism 
in India. And thisis political ven- 
geance par excellence. 


Another Book 


Here is.another book which is 
expected to be dependable. It is 
known as Bharat Kosh, a sort of 
Bengali encyclopaedia, published 
from Bangiya Sahity Parishad, 
Calcutta, and edited by very emi- 
nent persons in all walks of life. 
This particular item is written by 
one Sri Amalendu De relying 
upon, as mentioned, Punjab 
District Gazetteers, Vol. XVA; 
Ludhiana District and Maler Kotla 
State: Lahore, 1904; H. R. Gupta, 
ed., Essays Presented 10 Sir Jadu- 


nath Sarkar, Punjab, 1958; R. C. 
Majundar, ed., The History and 
Culture of the Indian People, 
vol. IX, part I, Bombay, 1963; 
М. М. Ahluwalia, Kukas, Bombay, 
1955. De says: 

“Some years before English 
authority was stabilized in the Pun- 
jab, in the western part of it Bhag- 
wat Jawahar Mal Shian Saheb and 
his disciple Balak Singh organised . 
the Kukas (crying fellows). During 
this time a variety of vices among 
the Sikhs, such as casteism, taboo- 
ing widow-remarriage, idol-wor- 
ship, etc. weakened the grip of 
religion. This movement, therefore, 
primarily aimed at purifying Sikh 
religion with Hazara as its centre. 
They accepted Govind Singh : as 
their Guru. 


Political Aim 


“In 1863, after the death of 
Balak Singh, Ram Singh, his dis- 
ciple, became their leader. Some 
districts came under the spell of 
the Kuka movement. Ram Singh 
recruited many Jats and from 
members belonging to so-called 
lower strata, and stressed on the 
political aim of the movement. 
In course of time the Kukas also 
underwent degeneration and were 
isolated from the society of the 
Sikhs. 

“In 1863, the British Govern- 
ment became worried, for political 
reasons, about the Kuka move- 
‘ment. The Kukas started destroy- 
ing idols of worship and holy 
places. 

“А common slaughter house was 
established very close to the gol- 
den temple of Amritsar and bones 
were thrown in the well of a 
Hindu. This enraged the Kukas 
who killed four butchers and 
wounded three of them. They 
attacked Raikat in the district of 
Ludhiana and killed three and 
wounded thirteen persons. The 
English Government, in this con- 
nection, sentenced, in 1871, to 
death nine Kukas and banished 
two of them. Led by Hira Singh 
and Lehna Singh, 150 Kukas, ar- 
armed with axes and clubs; at- 
tacked Kotla of the Kotla State in 
January 1872. Being driven out 
from the place, they entered Rurh 
of Patiala. 68 Kukas surrendered 
to the Patiala authorities. The 
Deputy Commissioner of Ludh- 
iana, Cowan, proceeded towards 
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Kotla and ‘ditected “to send to ` 


him the 68 Kukas under. arrest. 


. 49-of them were shot down. Next 
day, the Commissioner, Mr. For- . 
syth, tried the rest and sentenced , 

-them ‘to .death. They included 


Hira and Lehna Singh. The leader 


,^ of the Kukas, though not associa- 


4ed with the revels, was exiled to 
Rangoon ір 1872 and died as 
such in 1885. Thus came the end 
of the Kuka Movement (Transla- 
tion and italics are mine.). 

' At a later date, Cowan was dis- 
missed from his services and For- 
syth.was transferred to Oudh for 
unjustifiably murdering the Kuka 
prisoners. ^ 


Obvious Differences . 
The differences between the two 


\ 


versions are too obvious to be’ 


- recounted. But both faltered to 


characterise the movement as poli- 
tical and the writings of the Bharat 
Kosh suffer from a serious lapse. 
‘The writer does not say that 49 


. Kukas were "executed" “by blow- 
ing from the guns." Instead it says: - 
. they were shot down’, though one 


of the autliorities he quoted, 
namely, Dr. Majumdar, says other- 


wise. This is deplorable in view. 
. of the permanent nature of the | 


production. PN 
Some other sources therefore 
should be consulted. The old files 


of the Friend of India certainly and. 


the. Amrita Bazar Patrika to^a 
great extent, may come to our aid, 
despite" sometimes scrappy. news. 
In its issue January 18, 1872, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika reported: 
The Englishman ,has learnt tele- 
graphically that the Kuka disciples 
of Ram Singh have risen in rebel- 


‚Поп in the district of Ludhiana. 
- They attacked Maler Kotla. The 
` Government has despached troops 

.to suppress the rebels. . 


Next week, another intriguing 
news apeared (January 25): Dur- 
ing the celebration on January 12 
and 13, the followers of Ram 
Singh asked him: The Government 
has hanged Jnan Singh; would he 
not take action? Ram Singh hav- 
ing declined to do anything, the 


^ Kukas themselves decided to take 


steps. Ram Singh: secretly in- 
formed the Police Inspector who 
drove the Kukas away. But in the 
afternoon of the’ following day, 
they’ killéd. threé persons and 


escaped on horse back with sword, 
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and cannon. They again attacked | 


Maler Kotla and. killed several 


' persons including the Daroga.. 


Sixty-eight оЁ the Kukas were 


` arrested. : : К 
, ° -Here some questions Crop,up. 


Was there any difference of opi- 
nion between the leader and the 
followers? And! who, was Jnan 
Singh? Did the Kukas attack 
Kotla in spite of Ram Singh? The 
différence of opinion between the 
"leader and the followers was such: 
as the leader informed the police 


. secretly against his own followers, 


which meant that they were: no 
longer followers;but rebels among 


- these rebels. Ram Singh had very 


little connection with the rebellion, 
yet why was he made a State 
Prisoner? The-.above accounts 
cannot give the answer to these 
questions. . 

А year 
Bazar Patrika, in a political ana- 


-lysis wrote: 


“Ram Singh seems to be docile. 
But who knows: he will remain 
so for all time to come? He has a 
large following; they are loyal and 


faithful to him ; they are bold and . 


warrior-like. Given arms, they 
would be. formidable. They are 
no less dreadful even without 


arms. His ambition and determiná- | 


tion may shake: the empire." The 
Patrika said, the above is more 
or less a guess of the Britishers 


but the way they are depicting the - 


Kukas is "amusing." 


` Bloody Conflicts 


But the Kukas were not there to 
amuse -anybody. -There- were 
bloody conflicts. 

› On March 7; 1872, the Patrika 
reported; The Parliament debated 
recent]y over tbe unprovoked mur- 
ders of the Kukas: We are surpris- 
ed to learn ithat the English 
Government, far from expressiug 
horror and indignation and award- 


ing suitable. punishment to the 


culprits, justified the action. We 
.hardly could conceive that the 
English Government considered 


~ the life of a native so cheap. `- 


This further confirms the con- 
tention that the Parliament was 
anxious to dismiss it so.summarily 
only because they knew that it was 
a first-class politial issue. A trifle 
matter would not havé come be- 
fore the Parliament only to be dis- 
missed as nothing.’ Subsequent 


before this, the Amrita 


.ment. 


` 


official action in dismissing one. 


-and transferring another high. 
_officer was not for nothing. i 


In March 1872, Ram Singh was 
brought down to Calcutta- under 
escorts and immediately shipped 
to: Rangoon. He was very old and 
tall. The Patrikain its issue March 
21, lamented ‘that heresies abound 
about the- Kukas but. nothing. au- 
thoritative could be gathered. The 
Kukas firmly believed that nobody 
could keep Ram Singh confined or 
he was no Guru to them. Princely 
States had started dismissing the 
Kukas from their Army. It was 


rumoured, veracity of which could 


not be vouchsafed, that they were 


‘assembling at a secret place іп the 


hills. Р 
Slaughter Without Trial - 


` ` Had Kotla Ъёеп ап -isolated 


affair, political pressure would 
not have been put on the Princely 


States to get rid of the Kukas 


and the rumour would not have 
gained ground unless it was some- 
thing which had its play in the 
minds of the people. And, there- 
fore, news came trickling that the 


. atmosphere was charged in- the 


same manner as it-was before the- 
Mutiny-of 1857. (April.11, 1872). 
Further that the hero of the mass 
massacre, Cowan, has been pre- 
paring to sue the editor of the 
Friend of India, before both civil - 
and criminal courts. (Ibid., March 
28, 1872. -> 

And-what action did the Govern- 
ment of India, if at..all, take. 
against the culprits—the. perpetra- 
tors of the mass slaughter without 
even the semblance of trial ? The 
Patrika in a detailed report repeats 


'the story again (May 8, 1872). 


*Readers are aware that Mr. 
Cowan blew away 60 Kukas from 
the cannons without any trial. He 
suspected them to be rebels and 
thus threw 50 families into bereave- 
While these unfortunate 
Kukas were being blown from. the 
guns, a letter came, from Mr. 
Forsyth, Ње Commissioner, 
directing that they should поё be 
killed without trial. Six or seven 
more were still awaiting their fate. 
Mr. Cowan, however, paid no 
heed to.the letter and ordered 
the' rest to be blown in the same 
way. And Forsyth'endorsed it sub- 
sequently. Government of India 
has dismissed Mr. Cowan and 
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removed Mr. Forsyth from the 


Commissionership of Amabala." . 
The Patrika was shocked at so. 


little a punishment. meted’ out 
to the culprits, and asked: what 
drama would have been enacted, 
if the victims were. Europeans? 

In another message, the Patrika 


informs, however, that as regards ' 


Mr. Forsyth, orders were issued to 
. fhe effect that he would- not be 
deemed eligible for superintend- 
ing judicial proceedings of any 


, native state. “The Government. 


also expressed an opinion that 
Mr. Forsyth ought not'in future 
to be placed in a position in which 
he would be called. upon to exer- 


cise similar control and superin- ` 


tendence.” 
The Government was aware of 
the gravity of the affair but. was 


all along anxious to hide. its con- . 


cern because of some extraneous 

factors that adversely affected 
` the sense of British justice. Here 
isan instance available in the same 
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“ I" wilderness is the preservation 
< of the world.” The surpris- 
ing thing about this prophetic 
saying by Henry Thoreau over 


a hundred years ago is that he told ` 


: this when most of the North 
American continent was unknown 
and undeveloped. Я = 
The world Thoreau knew—the 
silences of a peaceful countryside 
—is a far cry from today’s noisy 
world. Over and above the hüm- 
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message of the Patrika when it - 


refers to the role of other Anglo- 
Indian newspapers: “The English- 
men, of course, abuses the Friend 


and condemns the decision of the 


Government and supports Мг; 
Cowan .and lays down his first 
proposition upon which lie founded 
his argument thus: —TIt is beyond 
doubt'that —a few educated Ben- 
galees expected—every native. of 


tlie country is convinced that Mr. - 
"Cowan did the very best ‘thing he 


could have done.’ ....But here is 
is simply an unsound argument ай: 


vanced by a discomfitted and /con- . 
fused adversary, just look to the- 
moral philosophy inculcated by. 
: this journal. It' says: ‘If every 


administrative act were to be 


tigidly regulated by morality, anar- . 


chy would soon supplant Govern- 


ment throughout the world.’ - - 


"Different Climate 


And so ón and so forth. Could 
there be any difference of opinion 
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' drum of. life, our world today is 


threatened with cancerous growth 
of human populations. It.is some- 
thing apparently `. strange today 
that we must set aside some areas 
as nature reserves and national 
parks, when increasing population 
growth needs the utilization of 
unspoilt countryside. This has to 
be so or otherwise we shall not 
find any land for conserving. 

For centuries man has lived with 


now that this was a . first-class 
political issue, thought to be sub- 
versive of the British rule? 

The matter did not end with a 
Parliamentary debate, dismissal 
or a transfer, the partisan English 
people here shamelessly moved’ 
about to present a purse to Cowan 
while — the “few educated 
Bengalees" combined to accord a 
reception to Mr. James Routledge 
who was “fired” by the masters- 


of the ‘Friend of India’, 


Why did not this mass slaughter: 
(in 1872-73) catch thé ‘imagina- 
tion of the Indian public as. did the 
Jalianwalabagh massacre in 1919? 
It. was because the climate was . 
different. But that does not justify 
a historian to ignore it or mis- 
construe it in order to keep the ', 


` people in the dark. 


I do not claim this observation 
is exhaustive and complete. This 
is Only to provoke the real histo- ` 


- rians to deal things in their proper 
_ perspective, TEM 


Р 


Nature Conservation and National Parks. . 


the philosophy of exploiting na- ' 


. ture and plundering its resources. 


His reckless deeds have been the 
major.cause of loss of more than 


, hundred kinds of mammals since 
' the beginriing of the Christian era. . 
: Of this, ábout 70 per cent has been 


reported to have occurred in the 
last 100 years or so. 

This coincided with the enor- 
mous growth of human population 
during this time. Regarding birds, 
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' some 300 kinds of these were listed 
.last year by the International 
Council of Bird Preservation which 
are considered to be in danger of 
extinction. 


Man’s greed has not stopped at 


causing’ extinction of different . 


kinds of mammals, birds and rep- 
tiles. His indiscriminate feeling of 
trees, farming, fishing and mining 
‘mineral resources has put man into 
his present dilemma. 


For many centuries because of ` 


the circumstances of his origin 
and evolution, man treated Nature 
as the enemy to be subdued and 
conquered. In that he has been 
very successful because of his pos- 
sessing intelligence. Itseems, how- 
ever, the effort has overshot the 
mark. and the *overskill" (to use 
a term from ‘the vocabulary of 
. nuclear warfare has led to the 
present tragic consequence when 
` —just tó survive— we must try to 
create' effective harmony between 


. man and his environment. 


Obligation & Pleasure 


What we need today is a philo- 
sophy of codperation with nature, 
` and a change of values whence the 
natural resources are to be used 
not .with profit motive but on 
utilitarian consideration. We need 
a global programme to conserve 
land and water, forests and wild 
life, to stop soil erosion and pol- 
lution of air and water by industrial 
ds well as nuclear pollutants. 
To preserve the natural bases of 
life and to recapitulate our past in 
wilderness should be both an obli- 
gation and a pleasure to civilized 
man. ap 

To conserve naturàl resources 
and to set aside large areas both 
in land and in seas bordering the 


country should be treated as a ' 


new dimension to the welfare plans 
in a'developing country? This 
policy is applicable to advanced 


countries also. Analysing the con- ` 


servation. movement in the USA 
between 1910 and the Word War 


II—for the lesson such, analysis 


provides in case of our country— 
the movement was primarily 
concerned with stopping the waste 
and dest -uction of natural resour- 
` сез, like soil erosion, waste of 
mineral resources and deforesta- 
tion. Since World War H, a new 
. dimension in the form of beauty 
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and cleanliness has bos added to 
the ‘conservation imóvement and 
attention has been increasingly 


- focussed on water and air pollu- 
tion. As India is being increasingly 


industrialised both a heightened 
public consciousness and suitable 
framing of law are needed before 


dirty streams, salty wells and smog ; 


become’ a. menace 
health. i 


Index of Culture - 


to public 


Creation of national parks is а` 


way to conservation of nature. 
The first national ‘park that came 
into existence was the Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, USA 
established in 1872. The principles 
for which the concept of national 
parks originated in USA were to 
conserve the “‘scenery and the na- 
tural history and the wildlife 
therein, and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such 
manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpared for the 
enjoyment of future generations.” 

National Parks.—one of the in- 
dexes of culture of a country—are 
important for their manysided 
values; scientific, recreational and 
cultural; and economic. 

To a. biologist, “Ре importance 
of a national park lies in that it 
offers a nature undisturbed by 
human actions ' and, therefore, 
is of enormous value in scientific 
study of their natural flora; fauna. 
and ecology. The undisturbed areas 
act as reservoirs from which the 
plants and animals can repopulate. 
An example of the utility of pro- 
tected areas is offered by the his- 
tory of strawberry fruit and: culti- 
vated tomatoes. Wild resources of 
strawberries occur along the 
Pacific coast of North and South 
America and the great reservoir 
of genetic diversity has succeeded 
in keeping man ahead of the diseas- 
ses with new varieties of them. 
Various wild spesies of tomatoes 
in their natural habitat have high 
vitamin content. These, when cros- 
ed with the cultivated strains, may 
hopefully produce ‘large fruits 
with-high vitamin content. 

The above two examples are 
illustrations of benefits to be deri- 
ved from the existence of wild 
varieties. Preservation of plants 
are important since later studies 
may discover ‘many medicinal 
plants amongst them. 


. debars 


z; ы р" a " 
The economic values in presét- 
vation of natural landscape ex- 


tend not only in case of plants 
and’ animals but in the water- 


. bearing capacity of its undisturbed 


soil. This capacity of soil to .hold . 
water prevents soil erosion by 
preventing too-rapid run-off. Be- 
cause of human follies, Gobi, 
Mesopotamia, Sahara and other 


. cradles of civilization had their 


fertility reduced to dust. It is 
now established that more crops 
would be purchased by a country: 
with up-river forest and down- 
river cultivation than by a land 
completely cultivated but without : 


. watershed protection. 


Aesthetic Merits 


- 


As regards aesthetic merits na-. 
tional parks are the nearest ap- 
proach to a paradise on earth. 
The multi-coloured sparkling 
lakes, rippling brooks, lofty moun- 
tains, the song of birds, undulating 
hills ‘and vales, wild flowers. and 


` .the vast expanse of meadows are . 


the true medicine to the boredom 
of industrialised modern life. Re- 
creation in the midst of natural 
surroundings brings out.the best 
in man. As Emerson has said, 
“іп the woods, too, a man casts 
off his years, as the snake his 
slough, and at what period’ soever 
of life, is always а` child. In the 
woods is perpetual youth....In 
the woods we return to reason 


_and faith.” 


Although the establishment of . 
strict reserves or national parks 
one from exploiting its 
natural resources and mineral 
wealth, these are as wella source of 
economic gain. This is so because 
of their attraction to tourists. 
Tourism provides East African. 
governments with three times the . 
revenue per acre that domestic 
livestock does. The African lea- 
ders are well aware of the great 
potentials of tourists income. 

India has a little over 80-national 
parks, sanctuaries and reserves. 
She is richly endowed in the 
abundance and variety of wild life. 
Some of the examples of national 
parks/sancturies/reserves in India 
are: the Kaziranga sanctuary 
(166 sq.m.) famous for the Great 
Indian Rhinoceros; Gir sanctuary 
(527.16 sq.m.) well-known for the 
Asiatic lion, Khanna National 
Park (97.7 sq.m.) one of the best 
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national БИЙ for scenic beauty . 


and for easy view of large herds 
of hoofed animals; Corbett Na- 


. tional Park (125 sq.m.) in U.P.; 


Ghana Bird Sanctuary (11 sq.m. ) 


in Rajasthan, Vedanthangat Water С 


Birds Sanctuary in Madras. 

These can be provided with 
good services and publicised es- 
pecially abroad _ extensively 
through, вау, documentary films 
shown in cinema..halls. and TV, 


'tó attract. tourist dollars. Strictly 


-. speaking, we do not have any na- 
` tional parks in India as they. are 


- difficult.- 
even by' researthers. may upset . 


riot recognised so by an Act of. 


“Parliament. This should be done 
to protect their integrity . from 
- future exploitation. i 


Although ` visitors should ‘be 
encouraged to recreate themselves 
in national parks, they hamper 


scientific research. A system. of. ' 


zoning in big parks may be evolv- 
ed to separate out areas "which 
are for recreation and therefore 
are of easy access; and strict re: 


: “serves to be used only for scien- 


tific research. In between these 
there may be a. transitional zone. : 
where. access should be relatively 
As human intervention 


the écólogical balance; some areas 
should be absolutely reserved 


~ where even researchers: `аге debar- 


_ red from entering. 


The Ridge 


It is in place hereto express-satis- 
faction at the existence of the 
natural. beauty spot, the Ridge, 


_ right in our Capital. I have often 


M 


felt happy while taking a stroll іп. 


‘the Delhi Ridge which originated 


more-than 730 million years’ ago 
in the mountain building activity 
which gave rise to the Aravallis. 
At-the same time I feel extremely į- 
distressed at the way-it is being 
eaten away by the demands of 
the-growing Capital. Law must be 
made and enforced to .maintain 
the Ridge, the only natural refuge 
that.the city has for its tired peo- 
ple. I would, however, suggést 


.that no change in the name of 


. “development” 


be made in the 
Ridge, and it should be treated as a 
nature reserve in the strictest sense 
of the word. 

A problem analogous to that 
of the Ridge, is concerned with 
the preservation of the “Сгееп- 
belt" in the Delhi Master Plan. 
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А city growing uninterrupted like 
a monster has not only harmful 


. effects from the health and aesthe- 


tic points of view, but it impoveri- 
shes its ground water reserves. 
Jt is beneficial in all respects to 
have two cities grown with open 
space, national scenery or park 


. in between them than a vast city . ` 


growing and destroying the coun- 
tryside in its wake.  . 

There are two philosophies of 
conservationists. Those who are 


preventionists: who,- as the term 7: 
indicates, prevent any use of an , 


area, and those who believe in 


- proper utilization of resources— 


plants, animals and mineral wealth. 
Just as the’ solution “of -prob- 


ing -different factors, in this field 
also due emphasis need be given to 
both the views. In certain cases, 
such as preservation’ of geological 


wonders, beauty of flora and of - 


reminders ‘of history, all of which 
enrich man’s existence, we should 


, not ‘be blinded by economic ex- 
pediency alone. ` l 


" Population . Control. 


I 


For, man does not live by bread 


alone. And yet life is not lived - 


without it, either. This brings me 


trol. It will be an impossible task 


~to conserve nature without the 


check' in human number. Our 
resources are limited. The optimum 
number that India can. sup- 
port is certainly very below the 
present figure, 500 million. I would 
put it at roughly between 150— 


-250 million. Within а few genera- 


tions we should try to reduce our 
population to this number or 
round about. I am sceptic about 
excessivé use of fertilizers and pes- 


_ticides to balance for example, : 


food output and human consump- 
tion. These chemicals have bad 
effects also which may adversely 
affect the environment and human 
health in the long run. 

Тһе preservation of .natural 


"beauty in India and preventing 
pollution of her ‘water and -air 
. Should be a national goal. In the 


wake of large-scale industrialisa- 


‘tion our tasks should be (7) to recog- 


nise the need for water and 


air conservation efforts and carry-' 

ing on researches, (ii) to develop ' 
programmes of pollution control ` 
in air and water using whatever ' 


enforcement procedures are песеѕ- . 


sary, and (ii) to participate in, 
and support programmes that are 
aimed at giving the public the 
broadest possible: grasping of 


pollution problems and conserva- . 


tion needs. Before- the problems 
become menacing the first step 
that need be’ taken is to enact 
a Clean Air and Water Act iud 
Parliàinent. э, 


Urgent Problem 


For attaining the- -goal of. con- . 


servation and proper exploitation 
of natural resources of their area 
all: sections of people’ must be 
taught to recognise the problem as 


Ec ly linked-with thei - 
lems in ‘life is a matter of balanc-_. оше пышы WEN being ` 


and ‘future ‘security. This needs 
widespread education at all levels, 
primary, - secondary and univer- 
sity. Sir Julian Huxley writes on 


‚ the philosophy of education with . 


regard to India that (personal com- 
munication), “during education at 


"all stages, stress should be laid on, 
biological science, notably physio- - 


logy and its applications in regard 


.-to health, and ecology and its 
- applications in regard to conserva- 


tion-and land use, rather than on 
physics and chemistry and their 


. application to technology”. Alth- 
to the theme ‘of population con- . 


ough, there may be a difference 


of opinion about it—I would not 


like for example, to see subordi-' 
nate position to be held by physics 
and chemistry, especially physics— 
there should be little opposition 
to his view of the great importance 


` of teaching about. conservation 


problems. In view of the urgency 
of the problem a special- effort 
should be тайє at the primary 
level-to. have the subject included 
in training programmes for tea- 
chers, as suggested by Prof. Jean 
G. Baer. (Nature .and Resources. 
p- 14, Dec. 1965, Unesco). It would 


_be "immensely ‘helpful in imple- 


menting the above programme if 
distribution of handbooks such as 
those already published by Unesco 


. is arranged. 


“АШ love of "humanity", Thomas 
Mann said, “is bound up with the 
future.” I can ѕее по nobler act 
than the bequeath by the present 
generation of the blessings of clear 


air and water and of the wonders ' 


and music in nature to our pos- 
terity—that is in short, the ‘present 
to the coming. generations a 
Good Earth. 
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| Ballad in The Twentieth Century 
- MARGARET: CHATTERJEE "v 





And there were things 
-That others forced on you, ^. “© .. - 
"The goods'train rumbling ' 

In the dreadful night, 

The sound of Kaddish rent the айг, . 
The body that your mother bore : 
Distorted beyond recognition : 

Your eyes were 'speaking-keen, - ; By famine, mounds of rubble, - 

Your fingers sensitive, - ~ 1, - | Desert sun | А 
You knew the scent. ( ^ And fall-out ‘from 

Of soil after rain, | » Malignant skies. 
Sky's.cavalcade of cloud, E Р 

Your searching feet . * юе : "Nor did I share 

Knew the contoured upthrust ` These things with you. ^ 
Of the earth, - - When the, death train passed the. station 
You knew. the shadows in the woods,“ PO I was.the guard 
The. shadows in the thickets, : ' That waved it on.. 


CAN you forgive: me : 
For being alive, - | 
For breathing air, ane ы. 26 
For ecstasy, ' ; 
For suffering, | Ron 
Forhaving friends to love? 


^ 


Of the mind. f m eke g ^' As your skin shrivelled 
Ме. . .l attended wedding feasts: 
Your body_knew . - - 1 While yóu lay 
The flexing strength of movement, г. In а common grave 
Thirsts slaked deep, . M : `a I covered reams of paper 
- Knew pain: beyond. bearing. E . "^ -With empty words. 


You knew the mind's attempt and grasp, Е 
Persistent questioning, - EE ] 
Sorrow of misunderstanding, ^ >- E 
The joy of building 
With one's hands,. : 
-The content of deepest seep- у, 
That follows love. 5 E i 





Can you forgive me : 
For being alive, M S 5 oai 
For breathing air ? 
Can you forgive me ` 
"For still being here 
While you are gone ? 














THE SCINDIA GROUP. OF 
Companies'is always at your _ 
service with'a fleet of fast modern 


"GREAT .LAKES/EASTERN ж 
- CANADA-INDIA SERVICE E 
Subject to inducement the 


Pee. ieee 
‘YOUR . 
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cargo ships plying the oceans of vessels, load at Chicago, CNES, 
> T four ‘continents, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Bay city, 
SHR V ICE » 2M Sarnia, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
INDIA-PAKISTAN-U.K. CONTINENT Ж Еге, Buffalo, Toronto, Rochester, P 
‚ Ax Calling at: Aden, Port Sudan, Port Montreal, Quebec for Bomba 
E THE SCINDIA GROUP OF “ Said, London, Hull, Middlesbrough, Cochin, Madras & Calcutta. á 
COMPANIES Dundeè, Avónmouth, Cardiff, t INDIA - U.S.A. - CANADA - 
d Swansea; Liverpool, Manchester, PACIFIC COAST. 
С Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Genoa, Ports of Call: Br. Columbia, Puget 
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Dunkirk, Aniwerb, Rotterdam, +. and other Ports according to demand. `~ 
' remen, Hamburg, Stettin, INDIA-U; 
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Oslo, Gothenburg, Copenhagen, Lattakia, Beirut, Istanbul and other 
e - Stockholm үй other poris Eastern Mediterranean Ports. 
according to in ucemen 3 INDIA-U.A.R. 
INDIA-U.S.A. (ATLANTIC & Calling at: Port Suez Port Said, 
GULF PORTS) and Alexandria Pe 
x Ports of Cail; Calcutta, SCINDIA GROUP OF COMPANIES ` 
Trincomalee, Colombo, Scindia Workshop Ltd. (Ship » 
Alleppey, Cochin, Aden, Port Repairers and Marine Engineering 
Said, New York, Philadelphia, Wrorkshop.), 
Baltimore, Narfolk, Savannah, Scindia Steamships (London) 
New Orleans, ‘Mobile, Ltd. London., 
Galveston, Houston, Beirut, * Jelanath Insurance Ltd. Bombay. 
Alexandria, D'Ueddah and other |: Kamal Shipping Co. Ltd. Bombay., Е 
Ports according to demands, delanath Steamships Ltd. Bombay., 
i Hn Eastern Bunkerers Ltd. Bombay., 
E Narottam & Pereira Ltd. Colombo, . 
THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED, Sclndin House, Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 Telephone : 268161 (12 Lines) - ^ 
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T™ radical change in-the poli- 
tical situation in India brought 
to a focus by the Fourth General 
Election -has posed afresh the 
chronic problem of India—the 


disunity of its Left. At almost : 


every crucial turning-point in 
the modern, mass struggle: phase 
of our national movement, the 
Left has been unable to -identify 
itself in the first place. There have 
been some amount of wrangling 
as to who are the Left and who, 
for one, reason or another are 


outside the pale—posing a “greater 


danger", acting as à “Trojan 
horse" or having “extra-terri- 
-torial loyalities’’. 

Where the problem of iden- 
tity has been solved, -the next 
hurdle has been- sectarian’ loyal- 
ties, a fear of being out adrift from 
previous moorings and going 
-rudderless on uncharted seas. 


This has often taken the shape | 


of a mistaken view as to how the 


unity of the national movement’ 


is to be preserved. - Concession, 
compromise and surrender has, 
often enough, marked the course 
of the Left within the mainstream 
of the national movement. The. 
evolution of Jawahalral Nehru 


has gone down in history as a 


classic example of achievement 
marred by betrayal of promise, 


of failure to demarcate leading to. 


accomplishments, significant by 
themselves, but falling far short 
of potential. 


-— 
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The Congress Left. 


MOHIT SEN TES 


This, again, -~is the dilemma 
facing the newly émergéd, newly 
self-conscious forces of the Con- 
gress Left. It тау, well be that 
the non-Congress Left, particularly 
the Communists, had suffered 
from .sectarianism in the. past, 
.had not understood the full force 
of radical nationalism, had follow- 
ed copybook maxims, with which 
the way to disaster-is all too 
often paved. The CPI, in parti- 


cular, is quite prepared to enter - 


into a fruitful dialogue, as well 
as joint sanction on any number 
of i issues, with the Congress Left 


to examine whether its, present ` 


central slogan of a non-Congress 
democratic coalition Govern- 
Tnent at the Centre suits the needs 
of India at the, present phase of 


. of its ‘evolution. 


It would seem on all accounts 
that this not only fits in with 
the leve] of mass conscious- 
ness but is the опу 
feasible, alternative to looming 
danger of a Right coalition. It 


is the only slogan. that releases _ 


mass initiative and prevents mass 
discontent from being taken over 
by the Right. The alternatives 
of “defending” the present Con- 
gress regime from the Right or 
of waiting till *proletariam hege- 
mony"- is realised, would bė 
precisely to fall into the trap 
of the Right. Who will win within 
the non-Congress democratic coali- 
tionis a problem that will immedia- 


tely arise—and, indeed, has arisen 
in the States where the democra- 
tic and Left parties are participat- 
ing in coalition Governments. 

But the Congress Left, both 
the old guard and the-new, have 


also to agree to 'a dialogue 
as to -whether their present 
stand © of- treating loyalty 


to, the Congress as an overrid- 
ing principle, is either correct or 
an antidote to the Right danger. 
Whom are they helping by this 
stand? And is this helping ‘the 
process of building the unity~of 
the Left inside and. outside the 
Congress ? 


The question is sometimes 


„asked by the representatives of 


the Congress. Left, what would 
be the attitude of the Left parties 
if the Indira Gandhi Government 
wére to fall because of floor- 
crossing on the question, ‘say, 
of the abolition of privy purses 
or nationalisation ‘of banks ? 
The CPI and and other Left 
parties have made it clear that 
they would vote with the Govern- 
ment on such issues. As'a matter 
of fact, nonofficial resolutions . 
on precisely these issues have been 
moved by the MPs belonging 
to Left parties in the recent .ses- 
sion of the Parliament. And it 
is the Left Congress MPs who 
have found themselves in an 
unenviable position. 

The boot is really on the other 


. leg and the question can best 
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. MPs press for 


be answered by а  counter-ques- 
tion: Would the Left Congress 
radical policy 
changes, together with the re- 
presentatives of the Left parties, 
by the Indira Government to 
the -point where they threaten to 
quit if these policy changes àre 
not implemented ? 


Burning Questions 


Would the Congress Left be 
prepared to join mass movements 
and struggles with the representa- 
tives of the Left parties on burning 
problems such, as say, the DA 
question, nationalisation of the 
Birla empire, against -retrench- 
ment, for monopoly procurement 
of foodgrains, etc? Would they 
be prepared, if necessary, to go 
to jail, to defy authority and break 
the law if the Government proves 
unresponsive ? 

Would the Congress Left be 
prepared to sit, say, in some form 
of a national convention toge- 


ther- with the representatives of- 


the Left parties to hammer out 


а minimum programme which 


the Government should immedia- 
tely make its own and some of 
which should be straightaway 
implemented? Would they prefer 
only to try to achieve a consensus 
or broad agreement within the 
Congress ? 

As a matter of fact, it has to 
be said outright that in the pre- 
sent period it is the ‘Congress ' 
Left which has lagged behind 
and whose false organisational 
loyalties—as. well as opportunism 
and power-drives in the case of 
some—have . held back the con- 
solidation and advance of the 
Left forces generally. It is their 
actions which have. helped, to 
a great measure, in’ keeping the 
level of the mass consciousness or 
desire for change at, the level 
of Congressism as against non- 
Congressism. One is not denying 
that the Congress Left has done 
some work in the present period— 
privy purses, bank nationalisa- 


‚ tion, Birla scandals and the like. 


But these verbal pyrotechnics 
will leave the doughty champions 
of Reaction within the Congress 
quite cold if they feel sure, that 
all said and done, when the chips 


‚ are down the Congress Left will 


never, never cross the floor. 
` The Congress Left accuses the 
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at the 


CPI and some other Left parties 
of joining hands with the Jana 
Sangh and Swatantra. As far as 
the CPI is concerned, it has made 
it abundantly clear that its concept 
of a non-Congress democratic 
coalition Government is that this 
should be based on an anti- 
imperialist, anti-feudal and anti- 
monopoly minimum programme. 
It has also made it clear -that it 
is quite conscious. that such 
a Govérnment, if at all it gets 
formed, would „фе transitional 
to the emergence of a Left and 
democratic Government -or a 


. Government of National Demo- 


cracy, as the CPI Programme 
puts.it and as the Calcutta National 
Council of the CPI (April ыш. 
has reiterated. 


Unwilling x 7 

If at all such а transitional Go- 
vernment has іо Бе gone through 
it is because of the failure of the 
Congress Left. ‘This Left force 
is just not willirig to’ break with 
the avowed champions of the 
Birlas, the princes, the US 
imperialists and the communalists. 
sitting within and controlling the 
Congress Government. The domi- 
nant new feature. of the present 
phase is not that some Left parties 
want a non-Congress Govern- 
ment per se but that the Congress 
Left, even after the earthquake of 
the Fourth General Elections, 


has not mustered, enough courage 


or acumen to force the pace of 
polarisation within their own 
party. 

Some of their ideologies, in dif- 
erent publications, have advanc- 
ed the idea that ‘we are still living 
in the period when we should 
fight for policy changes but never 
entertain the impious thought 
of toppling ; the Congress 
Centre! If previously 
the slogan of a'^shift to the Left 
was adopted it was because of 
a certain constellation of class 
forces: and political forces. This 
is certainly not the position now. 
The crisis of Governmetal power 


' is now the main trend and shap- 


ing factor in Indian politics today. 
Neither at the Centre nor at the 
State level can any political party 
or politician evade this question 
of Governmental power. The Con- 
gress Left, so far at any rate, 
decided to give the old answer to 


this question—let Congress rule 
continue, This answer the masses— 
the very class forces who alone 
can accomplish а deeprooted and 
irreversible Left change in India— 
are not prepared to accept. They 
are no longer prepared to tolerate 
the continuance of Congress rule, 
especially when it has been shown 
that the Congress monopoly of. 
power can be: breached, that the 
Congress citadels can be over- | 
whelmed. It is this reality that 
the Congress Left refuses to re- 
cognise and itis this basic blindness : 
that vitiates their outlook as well 
as the entire situation where they 
operate. І 
With all fraternity and friend- 
ship one has to ask the Congress 
Left to come to grips with the. 
cardinal issue of present-day 
Indian politics—the issue and crisis 
of Governmental power. It is 
no use trying to evade the ques- 
by talking in. terms of policy 
changes alone. It is now evident 
that at the present phase policy 
changes can no longer be disas- 
sociated from change of Govern- 
ment. The refusal of the Congress 
Left to see this link makes their 
struggle for policy changes also 
ineffective, in the last analysis. 


Existénce Proved 


The Congress Left has proved . 
its existence. (Incidentally, they 
have thereby confirmed a very 
important thesis of the СР], 
on the validity of which ' there 
was furious controversy in the 
united CP.) They have to go 
forward to establishing a 
coherent identity and seeking 
their allies in the Left, not in 
the Congress per se. It is a new 
type of coalition they must 
strive for, not a coalition with 


their. fellow-Congressmen but a. ' 


coalition with their fellow Lefts. 
If they make such a turn the entire 
course of Indian politics today 
can be changed. Let them mer- 
cilessly criticise the CPI and 
other Left parties but let them 
be equally ruthless with, their 
self-criticism. Let them realise 
that the Congress coalition has 
had its day and a new coalition 
isonthe anvil. Let them be among 
those who hammer this new co- 
alition into shape. This is their 
new tryst with India’s fresh des- 


- tiny. 
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„+ The ‘Bomb? and India’ $ ‘Defence 


“az nuclear 
-Lop Nor not only. trigges off 
the- Chinese ‘Bomb’, but also the 


~. Indian Bomb debate. Each Suc- - 


cessive Chinese nuclear explosion 
reverberates in India with more 
- clamour for.'an Indian bomb. It 


is not unnatural; to:a point, it is. 


_ understandable that iri such disqui- 
eting moments forall Indians, the 
case for the Bomb should be revie- 
- wed. Infact, this in itself goesin 
favour.of the ‘policy of keeping the 
nuclear option permanently open. 

The inevitable process has been 


. repédted once again along with- 


reports about China's intention 


to test her nuclear missiles, in the. . 
Indian ocean. If the reports are: 


true—though quite afew of the 
reports about China are not— 
it is particularly disquieting, to 
imagine of nuclear missiles flying 


over our heads, even if China-was ` 
able and-willing to grant us the. 


impossible guarantee of their safe 
„passage over our territory. - 
‘Such reports, . almost always, 


create propitious conditions for 


those who bide their time.to whip 


up public opinion in favour of the- 


bomb. Ix the present case, as if 
China's decision to carry outsuch 
tests could be prevented: by the 
Indian Bomb? What if China was 
determined. to carry out the tests? 


. Do wé have a corresponding test-. 
ing site across the Chinese main- _- 


land to direct our missiles for test- 
ing , even as à reciprocal gesture ? 
No one could- have justifiably ad- 
vocated bombing China and risk- 
ing nuclear war, only to stop the 


‘test. As a policy, it would have · 


been foolhardy, and. as reprisal, 
would have been disproportionate 
to the act provoking it. 

But the sophisticated “Indian 
‘Bombwallas’ argue their case in 
more cultivated parlance: in.terms 
of “deterrence”. The concept is 
usually put through - two 
different platforms: one, RR the 
work-a-day language of the com- 
mon man; the other, through the 
esoterlc concepts of the techno- 
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installations at 
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crat: The (бйле insists on thé 
“deterrence” at all costs, by all 
means but made'in and for: ‘Akh- 
and Bharat’; 
upon the need. of the “deterrent”, 


‚ but cleverly concedes to the logic 


of the cost factor апа calls for the 


‘right to be leased- out to the 


inevitable highest bidder. 
A few- assumptions, implied 


expressed, are implicit in the argu- - 
‘ments of those who. are for the 
Indian Bomb:: 


(i) that, China is our enemy, 


our pérmanent enemy, and | 


our only enemy; 


Gi) that, China's nuclear pro-. 


gramme, if not wholly, at 
léast partially is directed to- 
. ensure China’ S Security 
- against India; 
' (iii) as a logical. corollary to 
these .two, .the Indian 


‘Bomb’ is the only answer - 


 -to the question of Indian 
security vis-a-vis China. 
' Each of these assumptions are 


open to Very serious challenge. ` 


Firsly, it is questionable logic to 
spell out our permanent enemy, 


. even if it sis China, and despite 


the ‘present bittérness, and, our 


relationship with Pakistan is a 


further deterrent against any 
policy’ which is likely: to bring 


‚ Closer together China and Pakis- 


tan; and-this is precisely. what is 
likely to happen if India goes 
nuclear, as will-be argued: out later 


in this analysis. As for the- third - 


assumption, it is doubtful how 
far in actual military terms (leav- 


` ing aside the. psychological factor) 
India's security vis-a-vis China will . 


be ensured Ъу. ће ‘Bomb’, within 


the limitation of' India's capabili- _ 


ties, which at least in -the fore- 
seeable future rules out all possibi- 
lities of India becoming a first- 
rate nuclear, power, a goal which 
is the logical and of being: nuclear. 

Assuming - our capacity’ tó 


'sustain a simultaneous programme 


of nuclear and conventional wea- 
pons (which in any case cannot be 
neglected, as none of the super- 


the latter also insists. ` 


„апа the situation. leaves' 
-enough room for settling 


powers nor China has ever neglec- 


ted), the prócess.of becoming fully 
nuclear is the most hazarduous. - 
During the: time that India has 


.just enough nuclear to 'bé called 


nuclear without sufficient capacity 
to cause substantial damage which 


a first-rate nucleat power can.in- -` 


fliet, a pre-emptive and surprise 
attack is most likely. Such a-situa- - 
tion makes ‘China suspicious: of 
our intentions and compels her 
to strike; it is as much likely for ` 
India to, strike first and cause 


. maximum damage as in Such a 


‘situation India knows that the-first 
strike is India’s only nuclear 
strike. Hence from the time we 
decide about becoming. nuclear 
and.actually become nuclear, up to 
the time we become a first-rate . 


. nuclear power (if at all) the posi- 


tion between China and India 
would that of superior and inferior 


-in terms of nuclear power; and 


unfortunately both parties would. 
know their respective position, as, 
the logic of nuclear defence is 


‘not only to have it, but to let the 


others know that one has it. This 


-itself shows. the entire irrelevance 


of being obsessed_by the spectre. 
of the. Chinese Bomb. - ` 
In the present situation, a test 
of strength, particularly. in nuclear 
terms thus become’ superfluous, 
out 
our 
differences through foreign policy 


‘overtures rather than through the’ 


decidedly dangerous expedient of 
military brinksmanship. 

Hence, at. least, the process of . 
becoming nuclear, is replete with 
ominuous' possibilities and; in 
that stage, nuclear power, instead 
of becoming a deterrent against 
attack, may be.the precise invita- 


'tion to it. The question is asked, 


what, if- we have a nuclear joint 


guarantee (since the surrender of 
‚ Sovereignty involved in an unila- 
teral guarantee is 
' recognised 


now well- 
in the intervening. 
period ? Unfortunately, there is 
nothing like a temporary joint f 
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guarantee for our choice. The 
precise price that we will have to 
pay to have the joint guarantee is 
the permanent forfeiture of the 
right to make the bomb. Is the 
price conceivably proportionate to 
the advantage that the guarantee 
provides ? 

Apart from China, we can ill 
afford to forget about or wish 
out the existence of Pakistan, and 
the present state of relationship 
between India and Pakistan, In 
pursuit of her quest for security 
real or imaginary, Pakistan is 
likely to follow either or both of 
the two alternatives : (i) make her 
own bomb ; (ii) strengthen the 
mutual “defence” alliance with 
China with offensive possibilities 
against India, Acceptance of the 
logic of nuclear defence now, makes 
this more convincing in such a 
situation, and the irreversible 
nature of a nuclear programme 
makes it imperative for us to 
accept and match the combined 
nuclear potentials of China and 
Pakistan. Without it, the danger 
to our security has to be conceded, 
and accepting to take up the chal- 
lenge is likelv to be ruinous eco- 
nomically, since along with the 
colossal nuclear programme, the 
conventional weapons system has 
to be kept up at top gear. 

From the standpoint of security, 
the case for the Indian 'Bomb' 
is still not foolproof, and without 
such a case the underwriting of 
the vast expenditure is unwarrant- 
ed. The possession of nuclear 
weapon, has not ensured greater 
security for China, nor, has it 
enabled the USA to save American 
lives in Vietnam. 

Politically, those-who. suggest 
that a nuclear India would have 
more allies because of the pro- 
tection the Bomb could afford 
even to a regional small power 
make exacting demands on the 
Indian nuclear potential. More- 
over, they presume any or all of 
such illogical assumptions : 

(i) that, China with the Bomb, 
has greater number of allies 
and for causes connected 
with the Chinese bomb either 
for fear or protection. 

(ii) that, between nuclear China 
and nuclear India, the 
whole of Asia would ipso- 
facto choose Indian protec- 
tion ; 
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(iii) that, all the Asian ‘countries 
are interested in an anti- 
Chinese front led by India. 
Unfortunately, much as some 
in India would love it, none of 
these factors are as clearly pre- 
dictable as some of the self-styled 
“intensely nationalist Indians" 


seem to imagine. They have 


every reason to insist upon em- 
phasizing their nationalist bona- 
fides, but are not entitled to bully 
us to pay the price that the ‘Bomb’ 
would entail for India. 


The burden of the foregoing 
analysis has been to prove that in 
terms of security, the benefits of 
the Indian ‘Bomb’ is marginal, 
often doubtful, and politically it 
may be disastrous in terms. of its 
effects upon the neighbours and 
our relationship with them. 

The bitter. pill of the super- 
powers’ resentment has also got 
to be swallowed. Whether ме like 
it or not, at this stage of the race, 
the two super-powers are agreed 
about preventing the non-proli- 
feration of nuclear bombs. While 


our capacity to resist the combined 


Super Powers' pressure is doubt- 
ful, our attempts to withstand it 


is certainly laudable. In any case, · 


the right to make the decision has 
to be jealously guarded, the deci- 
sion itself can be left for future 
review. In these two spheres, the 
superpowers’ resentment is also 
likely to be qualitatively different. 
While one is the right to make the 
unpleasant decision, the other is 
the unpleasent decision itself ; 
and, as argued out in the foregoing 
analysis, a decision that is not 
justified by the benefits it provides 
for the cost and price involved. 

Having said all these against the 
Indian Bomb, one has to take 
into account the argument that if 
the *Bomb' is not a substitute for 
foreign policy it certainly has 
potentials as a supplement to it : 
in terms of multiplying the range 
of choice for the policy-maker 
and giving them greater manoeu- 
verability. But this also can only 
bring mixed blessings for the 
country, if the mood of the nation 
is any guide. 

In the present stage of general 
nihilism, the ‘Bomb’ may provide 
an apparent strength to a leader- 
ship that is still growing to spell 
out the raison de-etre for its 


continuance. The mood of a grow- _ 
ing section in India, who also 
constitute the most inveterate 
supporters of the Bomb, was aired 
in the defence debate in the Par- 
liament, when some one who 
fought in the *Holy War" against 
Pakistan asked for some “war 
aims" to be spelled out for the 
country, for according to him, 
without such “higher directive", 
the morale of the armed forces 
was sagging. About a thousand 
crores of rupees for the defence 
of the country was not enough, 
according to this one among the 
new and growing phenomenon of 
the soldier-turned-politician іп 
the country. He wants *war aims', 
others want the 'Bomb', some one 
else, worked out the case for the 
"Eastern Fleet' and the 'Andaman 
Base. And there are others who 
from academic platforms canvass 
for the Bomb as a patriotic neces- 
sity, though they do not see any 
harm in getting enmeshed in the 
Pentagon-biessed outfits of ‘‘stra- 
tagic studies." 

A little more frankness on the 
part of this growing group, and 
we can look forward self-satis- 
fyingly to the days when we would 
want to go out all round the globe 
with Geeta in one hand and stocks 
and shares in the other. Why 
not? They will ask then—after 
all that was how the Western 
empire spread all around. In the 
Changed power-structure of the 
world it is after all the turn of the 
East. In any case, there cannot be 
any rational answer to the 
irrational phenomenon of 
chauvinism. 


"Probably to propitiate such 
forces and to boost up what is 
said to be the morale (in howso- 
ever immoral direction it be) of 
the nation, the decision to make 
the ‘Bomb’ with some time be 
taken. But the decision has to be 
relevant to the time and space 
and by a clear calculation of the 
gain of ‘power’ versus loss of 
‘strength’ in the process of and - 
after becoming a first rate nuclear 
power. For those who only 
understand ledger book accounts, 
it is good to keep in mind the 
fact that in the present equation, 
a nuclear programme for India 
involves disproportionate risks 
for marginal (often only psycholo- 
gical) profits. 
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ECONOMIC SPECTRUM 


Dilemma of the Ruling Axis 


BL did we go wrong ? 'This 

is a legitimate question to 
ask when the country is facing 
strange économic phenomenon 
of ‘recession amidst inflation. 
To analyse the economic and 
social causes of the present-day 
crisis we have to go back to the 
Second Plan which, for all prac- 
tical purposes, marked the begin- 
ning of the development erà in 


India. Looking back, it is diffi- ` 


cult'to escape thé conclusion that 
the whole development process 
was ‘Started at the wrong end. 
Logic of social justice and good 
economic sense demanded “that 
the process of development should 
^ have begun with agriculture as the 
overwhelming proportion - of 
human and natural resources are 
deployed in it. Not' many count- 
ries can grow, like ours, three 
crops in a year. Investment in 
agriculture is quick-yielding and 
most rewarding, certainly in the 
initial - period of development. 
Prosperous agriculture could 'be- 
come the springboard of all- 
round growth by providing sur- 
pluses for uninterrupted industria- 
lisation. . 

. “However, we put the cart before 
the horse: The Second Plan.sought 
to effect industrialisation by neg- 
lecting agriculture and later by 
exploiting backward poor agri- 
Culture. Today, it would sound 
shocking to remind ourselves that 


the four-point principal objectives, 


laid down by the Second Plan 
did not include the need to in- 
crease agricultural production. 
One of the objectives, however, 
was to effect “rapid industrialisa- 
tion with particular emphasis on 


‘industrialisation in the 


ECONOMIST 


the ‘development of basic and 
heavy industries.” = 

` Progressive economists and polit- 
icians must now do some self- 
criticism. and accept that in their 
enthusiasm "about  industrialisa- 
tion they played down any talk 
of increasing agricuitrual produc- 
tion and perpetrated many  half- 


baked theories. One of them was: 


that economic independence could 
be ensured by  industrialisation 
alone without developing agri- 
culture. Now we know to our 


cost that economic independence ' 


could also be endangered if 
agriculture does not grow. 


Sharp Deterioration 


Similarly technological develop- 
ment of agriculture was sought 


‘to be ignored under the illusions 


that Jand reforms are be-all and 
end-all: While institutional changes 


in land tenure system are essential 


to provide proper motivation, 


agricultural production could not 


be increased "without massive in- 
vestment and -` introduction of 
science and, technology. This 
is borne out of experience 
of both the USSR and China. 

In fact, economic planners did 


‘not stop at neglecting agriculture. 


They also began to exploit more. 
or less stagnant. agriculture 
through price machination. Even 
when tremendous . purchasing 
power was being injected into the 
economy as а result of rapid 
Second 
Plan, the agricultural prices were 
managed to get depressed against 
significant increase in prices of 
manufactures. Thus, during the 
ten years ended March 1963, 


` rice prices rose by 11 per cent 


and wheat prices in fact declined 
by 14 per cent and prices of raw 
cotton increased by 18 per cent. 
During the same period, prices of 
manufactures went up by. 30 per 
cent, intermediate products by 
36 per cent and fuel by 38 per cent. 
The sharp deterioration, in the 
terms of trade for the farmer 
became the single biggest disin- 
centive to increase agricultural 
production. However, low level 
of | foodgrain prices and 
actual decline in wheat. prices 
facilitiated industrialisation Бу 


-keeping in check the wage inflation 


and ensuring industrial peace, 
The miracle was achieved with 
PL 480. The suspicion that PL 
480 (which not only depressed 
prices but also provided additional · 
budgetary resources) was integral 
part of the scheme ‘to facilitate 
industrialisation is strengthened 


"by the fact that it was entered into 


when the gap between demand 
and supply was only marginal and 
heavy imports under it continued 
éven in the bumper crop years’ 
of 1960-61 and 1961-62. 

Apart from exploitation of 
agriculture, industrialisation was 
sought to be effected by increas- 


‘ing the rate of domestic savings, 


deficit financing, drawals of pre- 
vious balance, more particularly 
sterling balances, foreign aid and 
foreign private capital. The 
rate of savings was increased from 
about five per cent to the peak of 
ten per cent of the GNP and since 
the dawn of planning the total 
additional taxation aggregates Rs. 
6,000 crores and deficit financing 
about Rs. 3 000 crore. The sterl- 


ing balances which stood at Rs. 
1,516 crores on the eve of Inde- 
pendence have been run down 
to the rock bottom, Similarly, 
„since the planning began Ше 
country received foreign assistance 
to the tune of Rs.:6.637 crore and 
foreign private capital of about 


Rs. 700 crore. Besides the smaller ' 


allocation for Defence till 1962 

- also released up to that time, 
larger slice of the total savings 
for industrialisation. 


The Industrial Growth s 


With such massive resources 
was thus built up the industrial 
complex which in itself is a- no 


- mean achievement.: Though one. 


could. legitimately say that with 
the same investment more could 
have been done, what is more 
reassuring js that basic and heavy 
industry received a pride of place 
in the programme. Perhaps the 


significant weak links are the heavy . 


chemical and non-ferrous indus- 
tries whose growth is, far from 
satisfactory. Barring this parti- 
cular branch, broadly speaking 
technological basis has been laid 
for industrialisation. Accelerated 
growth of heavy and basic industry 
is the right course to force the pace 
of industrialisation. "This is the 
experience of both the USSR 
and Japan. Summing up the 
experience of Japan its then Prime 
Minister, Hayato Ikeda .said, 
“The great growth which our 
country has achieved in the 19 
years since the war was made 
possible by the conversion of our 
industrial: sector to one based on 
heavy and chemical industry." 
But unfortunately combination 
. of a number of economic factors 
in India has rendered it difficult 
to make use of this foundation 
and advance further. Capacities 
built at heavy cost remain un- 
utilised. The Heavy Machine 
Building Plant at Ranchi, and 
Coal Mining Machinery Plant at 
Durgapur, are perhaps the typical 
cases in this respect. The Estimates 
Committee of the Fourth Lok 
Sabha in its 11th report noted that 
the “Heavy Machine Building 
Plant, Ranchi with an: estimated 
capital expenditure of Rs. 43 
crores including a foreign exchange 
component of Rè. 27 crores, is 
suffering. for want of ‘orders. It 
is noted that the firm orders 
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amount to about 10 per cent of 
the capacity only. Further, even 
if the órder under negotiations 
are taken into account, 35 .per 
cent of the capacity of the plant 
would still remain unutilised." 


The curse of non-utilisation of . 


capacity for want of orders has 
now trickled down from heavy 
and basic industry to even medium 
type industries catering to the in- 
vestment programme. This is what 
is called recession which is plagu- 
ing industry after industry and 


spreading to all nooks and corners . 
of the country. After having lost’ 


the momentum (the increase in 
industrial production in 1966-67 
was only 2.9 per cent) the present 
base of industry is facing the pros- 
pect of disruption and-the future 
of industrialisation seems to be 
doomed. э 

Why was the "little boom" so 
short-lived? Conventional sources 
of industrialisation known to the 
country’s planners have dried up. 
Reckless deficit financing in. the 
last 16 years of planning has ex- 
hausted all its positive potentials. 
Created money instead of genuine 
savings is at best a costly mode 
of financing development and 
when it goes beyond a point, it 
retards growth altogether. We have 
now reached that point. The stiff 
dose of taxation, high prices and 
erosion in political authority of 
the Centre have made it impos- 


sible for the Congress Govern- ` 


ment to make a frontal attack on 
the people and levy any significant 
additional taxation to finance de- 
velopment. It,. thus, could only 
stab the people in the back 
through deficit financing. But the 
mode of deficit financing for de- 
velopment has now become self- 


' defeating. This is substantiated by 


the fact that in spite of massive 
deficit financing in recent years, 
the development process is grinding 
to a halt. The physical content of 
the public sector plan has been 
shirinking for the third consecutive 
year now. ' 


Other Sources 


As regards other conventional 
sources of financing development, 
sterling balances have been ex- 
hausted and the foreign aid after 
reaching the maximum point 
would now, according. to all 
available indications, begin to 


taper off. Official circles are .con- 
ceding that foreign aid, including 
PL 480, would decline by Rs. 300 
crores in 1968-69. Similarly, 
foreign private capital, even thou- 
gh authorities are longing for it, 
would not come in any signi- 
ficant way because of overall poli- 
tical and economic conditions 
prevailing in the country. 

On top of these limitations, the 
unprecedented spurt in agricultural 
prices—i25 per cent in cereals, 
190 per cent in pulses and 120 per 
cent in edible oils in the last four 


"years—has reversed the process, 


and money has been transferring: 
from urban areas to rural areas. 
The present system has no machi- 
nery to mop up voluntary savings 
from the fural areas for indus- 


` trialisation. In fact rural areas have 


no tradition of purposeful volun- 
tary savings. This has reduced the 
resources of the industry and of 
organised and unorganised finan- 
cial institutions servicing the re- 
quirements of industry. > ^ 


Big Dent 


Further, a big dent has been 
made into the internal resources 
of the industry, both of the public 
and private sectors, by steep rise 
inthe cost of production asa result 
of increase in prices of raw mater- 


ials, fuel, services, intermediates , 


and transport, interest rates and 
wages. $T 

There has, however, been not а 
corresponding incréase in finished 
products in tlie last four: years. 
Since the Morarji 1963-64 budget, 
the price index of industrial raw 
materials and intermediate pro- 
ducts increased by 63 per cent and 
60 per cent respectively against 
only 23 per cent increase in prices 
of finished products. The sharp 
set-up in defence expenditure fol- 
lowing Chinese aggression in 1962 
has-further reduced the availability 
of the community’s savings for 


industrialisation. There is a further - 


danger that the expectation that 
defence expenditure has now 


. levelled off may not come true. 


Thus there are no resources avai- 
lable for industtialisation. Thus, 
all those industries which produce 
equipment industry, transport and 


power face recession. The worst ' 


sufferers are those who depend on 
Government investment program- 
me. Thus we find the interesting 
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spectacle that even. the sworn 
enemics of public sector, like 
FICCI and Swatantras, are now 
demanding increase in public sec- 
tor outlays. Some of them have 
also begun to eat their own. words 
by suggésting to resort to deficit 
financing to- increase their outlay 
since they realise that the -present 
system has nó capacity and au- 
thority to mop up. genuine savings 
of the community. 


Fail in Savings Rate 


: In short, the country today is 
facing the crisis of savings which 
is the cause of recession and stag- 
nation. It is estimated that the 
rate of savings which was raised, 
with great efforts, to 10 per cent 
against the target of 20 per cent 
would slide-back to 6.3 per cent 


in the current year. Combined . 


with the trend of tapering off of 


foreign aid, the steep fall in the | 
- rate of domestic savings bas spelt 


the development boom. _ 
The crisis of savings is perhaps 
“inevitable if the development is 
undertaken under the hegemony of 
big. business-landlord-bureaucrat 
_ combination. This combination in 
its anxiety to ‘get rich quick by 
hook or by crook’ resorted to 
Short-cuts and sacrificed long-term 
“interests for immediate gains, de- 
veloped heavy reliance on froreign 
aid and capital, compromiséd-na- 
tional honour, stalled elementary 
progressive social and economic 
measures, prepetrated inefficiency 
and threw overboard all the posi- 
tive political and moral values of 
the national ене move- 
ment.. 

The entire industrialisation has 
been effected -either with tied 
foreign. aid or with foreign private 
capital participation. A. British 
economist, Michael Kidron in his 
book, Foreign Investment in India 
has estimated that “India may 
normally be paying anything bet- 
ween 6 and 15 per cent, sometime 


. 4s much as 20-30 per cent, above - 
ruling.prices for aid supported. 


‚ imports." This: can be substantia- 
ted by numerous cOncrete cases. 
Similarly, the cost of private 
‘sector industries which is built 
up with foreign private capital is 
excessively high. In fact the re- 
curring cost in the case of private 
sector is also high because of royal- 


|, ties, technical fees; in certain cases 
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built in guarantees for minimum 
dividends, and continued , depen- 
dence on imported raw materials, 
components “and, parts. Thus, in- 
dustrial structure 1s so over-capi- 
talised. and recurring cost is so 
high that its cost structure remains 
out of alignment with the ;world 
cost structure even after devalua- 
tion of the Indian rupee: by 51.5 
per cent. 

‘Simultaneously with foreign aid 
and capital, there is a slavish craze 
for foreign designs and know- 


how. As a result of this, develop- 


ment of indigenous designing and 
consultancy ‘services, adaptation 
of imported processes and know- 
hows to Indian -condition and 
development of new processes and 
know-how have been completely 


“neglected. A chain of national 


laboratories bulit at huge cost have 
been reduced to mere white ele- 


phants. Industry on its part knows ` 


anything but ingenuity., No at- 
tempt is made to multiply the im- 
ported processes and know-how. 
Every tinie à new factory is to be 
set up for the same product, the 
processes and know-how are im- 
ported. The result is high cost and 
absence of standardisation in the 
industry which further pushes up 
the cost. 


" Detrimental Dependence. 


Total dependence on foreign aid 
and capital led last year to déva- 
luation and. liberalisation of im- 
ports. Devaluation has tendered 
the task of further industrialisa- 
tion still more difficult by increas- 
ing its capital cost by roughly 30 


-per cerit. Events have shown and . 


wil show with increasing force 
that devaluation is the last straw 
on the camel's back in respect of 
industrialisation. 


Similarly, import liberalisation. | 


has caused havoc by easing pres- 
sure both on import substitution 
and export promotion. Import 
liberalisation, according to In- 
dustry Minisiry, in many cases has 
accentuated recession. Partly be- 
càuse of lure of loan and partly 
"because indigenous industry can- 
not yet compete, imports are 
given preference “over local pro- 
It is also now ‘clear that 
one of the main reasons for all in 
exports following devaluation is 
that as a result of import liberalisa- 


tion thereis no built-in pressure on 


the industry to earn import entitle- 
ment -through exports. For in- 
stance, the annual‘ growth rate of 
Six dollars in the export ‘of engin- 
ering industry, which was the main 
beneficiary of the import liberalisa- 
tion scheme priorto 1966-67, was 
halted following.the liberalisation. 

Priority engineering industries re- 
ceived foreign exchange worth 
Rs. 280 crores in 1966-67 against 
Rs. 83 crores in 1965-66. But their 
exports increased by only Rs. Two 
crores (post-devaluation) during 
the period. 


A Crime 


The big ТРА 
reaucrat axis also stalls elementary 
progressive economic and social 
measures which could usher only 
a modern capitalist society. Sabo- 
tage of land reforms is perhaps the 
single most serious economic crime 
of the present system. Oppressive 
and outdated land tenure system 
keeps more than half of the culti- 
vated land outside the pale of many 
development whatsoever. To that 
extent, productive forces of the 
country remain. shackled. 

Under this ruling alliance, intro- 
duction of monopoly procurement 


.of foodgrains, pulses and edible 
- oils, which alone can remove hoar- 


ding, profiteering and speculation 


. in the prices of these commodities 


has become impossible. In Japan, 
monopoly procurement of rice by 


‘the States playéd a significant role 


in forcing the pace of.industria- 
lisation and development. But we 
would not learn this.. 

Because of the strong feudal 
influence in the leadership, even an 
elementary ‘progressive Socio-eco- 
nomic measure of gold. control 
could not succeed. However, what 
is more disconcerting is that even 
the Leftists opposed this measure. 
Sri A. K. Gopalan in an impas- 
sioned speech in Parliament said 
“the gold control is meant to snatch 
mangala sutras of our mothers and 
sisters.” How many of agricultural 
labourers, poor peasants and 
workers, for whom he claims to 
speak, ‘could afford to have gold 
and mangala sutras, one wonders. 

The axis also had. a soft corner 
for the middle class. Politically, 
it was' interested in securing a 
foothold in this vocal class to ex- 
pand its popular base. Middle 
class on its part was also attached 
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intellectually, ideologically апа 
emotionally to capitalism. The axis, 
thus, threw crumbs to the middle 
class by encouraging it to grow 
both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. As in the nature of things, 
this led to unprecedented expan- 
sion of the unproductive sector 
in the economy—trade and com- 
merce in the private sector and 
administration in the public sector. 
The clerk-producing educational 
system inherited from the British 
days gave an additonal fillip to this 
process. But the leviathan growth 
of the unproductive sector makes 
a further serious dent into re- 
sources available for productive 
purposes. This is more so because 
the middle class propped up with 
this growing unproductive sector 
is highly consumption-ortented. 


Role of Bureancrats 


The bureaucrat injthe axis has 
perpetuated inefficiency and cor- 
ruption which have become inte- 
gral part of the present system. The 
economic cost of this all-round 
inefficiency and corruption is enor- 
mous, Perhaps his biggest ‘contri- 
bution’ is the miserable failure of 
the. public sector in yielding ade- 
quate returns. The public sector 
accounts for the lion's share of 
investment made since Indepen- 
dence; yet the internal surpluses 
created in the’ public sector are not 
commensurate with the invest- 
ments. This is such a beaten sub- 
ject that there is no need to subs- 
tantiate this with facts and figures. 
It is only legitimate to expect 
that huge investments locked up 
in the public sector must make 
their due contribution to the over- 
all savings, and, thus, lighten, to 
some extent, the burden on the 
community. 

In addition to killing the spirit 
of swadeshi, the big business-land- 
‘lord-bureaucrat axis, has, but go- 
bye to this country's centuries-old 
philosophy of austerity. The philo- 
sophy of self-denial and austerity 
could have been put to a good use 
to curtail consumption which 
would have accelerated develop- 
ment. But Congress leaders, the 
followers of Gandhiji who was а 
symbol of austerity, set different 
standards of ostentations and con- 
spicous consumption after assump- 
tion of office. 

And so the pattern was set, as 
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Gita has warned: Even as those of 
the top behave, so do the masses; 
the standards they set, people 
follow. : 
Ever-increasing conspicuous and 


` essential consumption in the coun- 


iry makes a big claim over scarce 
resources, foreign exchange and 
ràw materials. It has now assumed 
a menancing proportion. Accord- 
ing to one rough estimate, the ex- 
pense accounts of companies 
which go forconspicuous consum- 
ption of employees and their 
executives, exceed Rs. 200 crores 
per annum; The conspicuous con- 
sumption is further abetted by the 
black money. Compulsions of 
Social justice and economic deve- 
lopment demand a curb on this 
consumption. This would release 
resources for development and re- 


reduce disparities, apart from 
creating a new climate in the 
country. ; 


However, some tend to moralise 
on this conspicuous consumption 
and disparities in income on the 
ground of economic incentives. 
In fact it has become a fashion to 
talk of economic incentives. So 
much so that even Sri S. A. Dange 
made a suggestion in Parliament 
in favour of incentive bonus for 
sector plant managers. In a coun- 
try where there are inequal op- 


- portunities for education, where 


private property relations are most 
sacrosanct, where an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people stili do 
not have elementary wherewithals 
of life, either educational or ma- 
terial, if material incentives be- 
came the basis of economic activity 
then disparities: and inequalities 
would grow  unchecked. True 
socialism would not be worth its 
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name if it cannot check апа Шеп, 


narrow these disparities and in- 
equalities. This is possible ‘only if 
the economic activity is based on 
a judicious combination of mater- 
ial and non-material incentives. 


The task of bridging the gulf. 


cannot be put off any longer as 
with steep price rise the dispari- 
ties have increased so much 


-that the stability of the order is 


being endangered: 
A Drag on Development 


The present situation, as it 
emerges, could thus be summed 
up: While the conventional sources 
have dried up, the present align- 


ment of forces at the helm of affairs 
stands in the way of stepping up 
the rate of savings and, thus, prov- 
ing to bea drag on development. 
The present ruling axis is, however, 
accepting the defeat lying down. 
It is now making a desperate bid 
to solve the crisis at the cost of 
working people and middle class 
and by resorting to the jungle law 
of survival of the fittest. 

The package of “market mecha- 
nism, delicensing and decontrol" 
scheme is designed to remove all 
administrative and operational, 
obstacles in the way of big fish 
swallowing up the small fish. With 
the shrinking of developmental 
opportunities and recession, the big 
business cannot afford to throw 
crumbs to small business. Thus, 
delicensing and decontrol will en- 
courage merging of companies and 
drive out the small man from busi- 
ness as а result of unfettered com- 
petition from the stronger units. 
This is going to happen in cotton, 
sugar and coal industries. Delicen- 
sing of a number of industries and 
raising the exemption limit for 
licensing from the earlier Rs. 5 
lakh to Rs. 25 lakh in all industries 
will particularly work against 
small-scale industries. 


Morarji’s Attempts 


Tt is true the Monopolies ВШ 
has come as a psychological coun- 


_terblast to this trend. But present 


indications point to the danger 


“that the final shape of the Bill 


may become ineffective. 

Reliance on market mechanism 
in the matter of investment is 
particularly dangerous. Because of 
existence of pockets of high income 
and inflated demand for goods and 
services for conspicuous consump- 
tion, market mechanism would 
lead to serious distortions in the 
investment programme. 

Attempts to solve the present 
crisis at the cost of the middle class 
and working people are being 
currently given shape by Sri 
Morarji Desai. His scheme ‘of 
thing is.most inequitious, to say 
the least. His noose will catch the 
neck of the wage earner. Curiously 
wage earners who have been hit 
hardest by inflation are being sque- 
ezed most, while big farmers and 
traders who benefited the most 
from the inflation are being let 
off scot free. The former does not 
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pay any tax and the latter evades 
the tax.~ 


However, tty they may, the. 
Crisis would ‘not be solved this ` 


way. Firstly, the savings which- 
would accrue would be negligible 
to` the total required to effect an 
upturn in the economy and stop 


its further rot. This is borne out ' 


by the experience of Britain where 


such a scheme of freeze proved to ` 


be a flop: prices. there are rising, 


unemployment is increasing, pro- - 


duction and exports are stagnating 
` and devaluation of Her Majesty's 
pound sterling has become almost 
inevitable. 


Erroneous Suggestion : Я 


Secondly, the present political 
set-up at the Centre is just not in a 
. position to fáce up to the resistance. 

which is bound to come from wage 
earners against “this "freeze" 
scheme. 

It is being argued that recession 
and ‘inflation could not be rolled 
back simultaneously. Let us fight 
inflation first, then we shall take 
care of recession, it is being sug- 
gested. However, nothing can be 
more erroneous than this. In the- 
‘situation prevailing in India, it is 
possible to wage a war simulta- 
neously against inflation and reces- 
sion. But this requires an entirely 
new radical economic programme. 

The beginning is to be made 
from monopoly procurement by 
State of -foodgrains, pulses and 
~ edible oils: The monopoly procure- 
. ment is a ‘double-edged sword. 
* Jn a situation of shortage, it would 
' arrest inflationary spiral and in the 
event of excess- production it 
would arrest crash in prices which 
could act as a great disincentive for 


': farmers. Even if supply matches 
''. demand or there is a marginal gap, 
tlie private trade in league with big . 
farmers rig up the prices artificailly . 


through hoarding and speculation. 
Big farmers have tasted blood 
„in the last four years by indulging 
‘in hoarding and speculation, and 
reaping huge profits. They would, 
‘particularly, be a hard nut to 
crack as they have a social base. 
They would hit back most fero- 
. ciously as next to land, hoarding 
- and speculation have become most 
precious for them. The only care 
to be taken in monopoly procure- 
ment is that procurement prices 
should not be'such as would: upset 
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“This would also shift 


‚ Materials and products, 


the terms of ‘trade“against the 
agriculturist: otherwise ` produc- 


. tion itself will shrink apart, from 


ruining a whole, class who still 


constitutes the backbone- of Indian ` 
. Society. - `. Е 


Next to procuremeüt, the most 
important and immediate problem 
is of mopping up savings from the 
medium and large farmers. As a 
result of increase of about 150 


' per cent in prices of agricultural 


commodities against only 23 per 
cent increase in non-manufactured 
finished products in the last four 
years, medium and big farmers 
earned windfall profit. They must 
be made to part with а share of 
their profit to augment commu- 
nity's savings. Since taxation of 


income under the Constitution is а | 


State subject, taxation on landed 
interest has become very difficult. 


It is no secret that the influence of . 


landed interests in State politics 


is much more compelling than at^: 


the Centre. But without this; there 
could be no economic salvation for 
the country. Procurement and 


.taxation on landed interest would 


helpto siphón eff resources in tlie 


` rural sector for uninterrupted in- 
_dustrialisation. 


Absolutely Essential --- 


To bring back political stability 
in the country; which is а pre- 
réquisite for economic develop- 
ment, it is absolutely essential to 


resort to measures to reduce dis-. 


parities and inequalities. This could 


be done by land reforms alone in- 


the rural areas and by drastically 


curtailing expense account and per- . 


sonal expenditure in urban areas. 
resources 
from current consumption to deve- 
lopment. 
significant amount as a good pro- 
portion of existing investment and 


. new investment (small-car project, 


for instance) goes to cater- to 
the demand of "conspicuous 
consumption. Besides denying 
minimum essentials to mass 
of people, this corrodes the 
growth potentials of the country. 
which 
would become surplus as а result 
of the drastic curtailment of con- 
spicuous Consumption, could be 
exported, if need be; and exports 
could be subsidised also. 
Nationalisation of banks and 


\ 
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It would be quite а. 


general insurance is needed to 
prevent dissipation of valuable re- * 
Sources and savings and put them 
to the most economie use in the 
interest of the whole community. 
Similarly, it is absolutely essential 


'to unearth black nioney, the extent 


of. which is^ anybody s guess. 
Desperate Need 


ГА 


There i is also a desperate need to 
recapture the swadeshi spirit 
through aggressive import substi- 
tution and promoting indigenous 
designs and know-hows. Export 
promotion is also an integral part 
of self-reliance. Export earning 
could be increased substantially 
even if exports of traditional items: 
like tea and jute are organised on 
a modern basis. 

Resources and ‘savings which 
these. measures would generaté 
would still fall short of require- 


ments for_an adequate rate of 


growth ‘unless the investments al- 
ready made yield sufficient internal 
surpluses. This requires, in the first 
place, the breaking up of Dureau- 
cratic hold over the public sector. 
Similarly, if inefficiency, leakages, 
corruption and tax evasion con- 


' tinue at the present scale, satis- 
` factory and stable rate of growth 
' would never be achieved in this 


country. 

Without these measures, even 
the low level of growth would take : 
placé in fits and starts—in a year of 
good monsoon some growth, in a 
normal monsoon year no growth, 
and in а bad monsoon year 


‘actual decline. Next to rain foreign 


aid is the hope for survival of the 
present set-up. But both.rain and 
aid' are beyond the control of 
India. Like true Hindus, the’pre- · 


"sent rulers are resigning to the 


fate of super-natural powers, which 
in this case happens to be the rain 
god and the dollar king. 

The alternative measures would 
certainly go counter to tlie policies ` 
and interests of the ruling axis. 
Thus, any programme of effecting’ 
an upturn in the economy must. 
include the removal of the toad- 
block to development in the big 
business-landlord-bureaucrat axis. 
Today, only an alignment which 
is led by classes who would. not 
Compromise’ with vested interest 
could lead the country on the road 
of uninterrupted development. 
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T an | i | Peking Browns. Upon: EMs. 


OBSERVER ud 


EM The present Chinese leadership seems,.to be specialising i in Брид: friends’ and allies. 
Goodwill and friendly understanding appear to be most expendable commodities in.. Peking to- 


day. As-- part of this friend-baiting crusade, 


-the' Chinese propaganda - organs have been 


attacking leaders of Communist Party Marxists, despite the very large measure of understan- 


ding between the. two on issues concerning ideologies. At its recent session at 


„Madurai, SEN 


‘the Central Committee of the СРМ, while agreeing with the Chinese Communist Party . 
leadership on basic = ideological stand, las criticised it for such attacks ‘on -their party. 
Although there is по specific reference in this resolution of CPM about it, one of the high- 
lights of Chinese propaganda ‘today is their. repeated attacks on Sri E.M.S. Namboodiripad 
and his activities. Here below is printed the full text of the-commentar у released by е 


er 


~ "efficiat Chinese Agency, the HSINHUA on August, 9, 1967. 


` THE HSINHUA—AUGUST 9, 1967—Indian Revisionists Faithfully Enforce ce Reactionary Policy in Kerala | 


AS ‘Members of. the Kerala State 


Government, Mr Namboodi- ` 


ripad and other revisionists of 
the Indian Communist, Party are 
faithfully enforcing: reactionary 
treacherous’ policy of Central 
Government of the Congress 
Party. : 
The Kerala Government is 
now kept as part of State machine 
of India operating for’ interests 
of landlords and bureaucratic 
compradore bourgeoisie. 

The Indian revisionists stand 
firm against peasants rising up in 
an armed struggle. They hanker 
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for high ranks and e v 


to have themselves elected into ` 


the .reactionary - Government. 
From 1957'to 1959 they formed 
Government of Kerala State. In 
March this year following ‘fourth 
general elections’ in India, the 
revisionists together with rene- 


gade Dange clique and other. 


reactionary parties - formed the 
so-called ‘second Communist.” 
Government’ in Kerala with™ Mr. 
Namboodiripad again: serving as 


` the Chief Minister to continue to 


push the revisionist line of ‘peace- 
ful transition’: 


Their new- Иан has 
-come in office. but old relations 
of production are kept intact of 
-the State as in all other States in - 
India. The ' broad masses of 
workers and peasants are 'still 


~. groaning under ruthless exploita- 


tion of capitalists and landlords ; 
living in an. abyss of misery. 

The State Government represents 
- and protects-the interests of ex- 
ploiters. 

Indian press reports avd: 
made it clear that Mr Namboo- 
diripad and his company are 
faithfully enforcing the.reaction- 
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` 


"ary policy of the Central Govern- 
ment of India and they-themselves 
make no secret of this: 

Their. administration . offers 
. every ‘opportunity to monopoly” 
capital to promote its interests. 


. Mr Namboodiripad .was repórt- ` 
-ed to have breakfasted with. 


Birla, one of India's. leading” 


``* bloodsuckers on April 12. . After 


`, State Government. 


‘evidently a reactionary policy of - 
- trying by all means to stafeguard 


' that breakfast that-financial mag- 
nate promised to. invest in mining 
and build a glass factory in the 
State. Mr Namboodiripad pro- 


mised Birla favourable: terms for 
~. thebuilding of a rayon mill. l 


Àt а press conference after 
this, Mr. Namboodiripad spoke 
of the State Government’s policy 
towards -capitalist enterprise. He. 


- said: ‘After all we are only a 


Our Govern- 
‘ment.is bound іо carry out the 
same policy asis laid down by 
the Indian Government’. This is 


the interests of imperialism, feu- 
dalism.and bureaucratic capital- 
ism and to intensify exploitation 
and-oppression of broad masses: 
of working people. tme, OE 
This Siate Government pro- 
‘tects the’ interests of .foreign 
. monopolies. Some trade unions 
demanded. ‘netionalisation of 
foréign-owned plantations in the 
State ‘but was refused by the 
Minister of Industry of the State 
Government who is a member of 


7.7 Dange Group. In a statement 


‹ "to'Kerala.. Rice is good. 


on May 12, this Minister declared 
that the State Government could 
only carry out "the ' industrial 
policy laid down by the Central 
Government. CHR MS ME, 
"^ What is even worse the State 
Government intends to айтасї 
more foreign investment to enable 
foreign capitalists-to suck the 
blood of Indian people. The Minis- 
‘ter of Industry of Kerala ' State 
announced that he ^ would. go 
to Japan in August to try to get 
Japanese monopolies to take part 
in setting up industrial entreprises 
in the State. 
The State Government ‘also. 
flirts with 'US' imperialism. Its. 
. Food Minister brazenly announ- 
ced ata public. meeting-that an 
American had offered to sell fice 
-She 
said: ‘I would therefore like to 


^ have it even ‘though it is from 
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Corps had'any 


`іц hand for crumbs 


"USA that is bombing Vietnam’. , 


Mr Namboodiripad himself 
acts as an apologist and protector 


- of international agents of- US 
‘Everybody knows ` 
. that the US ‘Peace Corps’ are 


imperialism. 


controlled-by: US Central Intel- . 


^ligence: Agency, ап espionage 
.organ. But Mr Namboodiripad 


denied in thé Kerala Assembly 


.on March 27, that the -members 


of the US Peace .Corps were 


` engaged in espionage in the State 


He described these -US agents» 
as giving ‘technical -help in 
development works іі the fields: 
of industry, health, animal hus- 


` bandry and education’:- He said 
-that the ‘State Government of 


Kerala -had not enquired ifto - 
and could not by itself go: into 
the question whether the Peace 
| connection with 
the CIA. Asked whether the 
State Government would. ask the 
.*Peace Corps? members to leave, 
he replied: ‘It is а. policy matter 
to be decided .by the Union 
(Central) Government.’ 

. The Kerala State Govern- 
ment has enforced fascist rule of - 
the Central Government of India. 
Mr Namboodiripad has dis- 
patched police units to suppress the 
peasants. struggle to séize land. 
‘The Minister of Industry of the 
State has forbidden workers to 
take just action of , surrounding 
the capitalists and has sent the 
police to ` suppress the workers’ 
struggle. i 1 


. The- Kerala State Góvefn- 


ment has carried out policies of 


the Indian Central] Government 
which are utterly reactionary and 
traitorous. Like the Central - 
Government it can in no way solve 
the problems of people’s liveli- 
hood. ' Kerala -State suffers from 
acute grain shortage. The broad 
masses demand a fundamental- 
change of system of land owner- 
ship and reform in order to eman- 
‘cipate productive forces. But Mr 
Namboodiripad's method of solv- 
ing the food problem is to beg 
the Indian Central Government 
for help. He went to New Delhi 
twice at the end of March and 
of May to ask for urgent help. 
In fact, he had the begging bowl 
from the 
tables of Indian landlords and 
bureaucratic capitalists. 

Mr Namboodiripad . has- also 


<. towards а 


'embellished- bureaucrats in the 


Central Government which. is 
rotten to the core, helping them. 
to deceive.the people. „Не alleged 
that Prime Minister Indira Gaadhi, 


` Deputy Prime Minister Могагјі 


Desaiand the Defence Minister 


` Chavan, ‘do” realise that a new 
- pattern in the country has set іо 


and that the old one where~the 
Congress ruled throughout India 
was gone for ever. ./The' realisa- 


" tion will have a healthy effect and 


will make them face.the facts’! 
He disgustingly praised Mr Bhag- 


‘wan Sahay. Governor of Kerala 


and a member of Congress Party 
who has just stepped out of office 
as a typical friend, philosopher 
and guide.' f E 


Mr Namboodiripad not only : 
himself" feverishly follows parlia- . 


‘mentary road but believes that so 


long as dlanning of the Indian 
Central Government has ‘a more 
progressive content’, it is possible, 
gradually to ‘take ‘the: country 
socialist objective. 
This: revisionist fallacy is in fact 
worn-out stuff of the. old line of 
revisionist Kautsky who had said 
thatit was necessary’ to perfect 
the political apparatus of bour- . 


geoisie, not to create а new one. 


Judging from the materials. К 


published in the Indian press, 
the Kerala-. State Government, 
setup within the framework of. 
bourgeois ‘parliamentary demo- ` 
cracy’ is by no means a *people's: 
government’. There is,no people's _ 
power to speak of without- com- 
pletely smashing the State machi- 


~nery of the, landlord and the 


capitalist classes. What Mr 
Namboodiripad and .his like try. - 


to роршагіѕе in the' whole of 


nd'a as ‘example of peaceful. 
transition’ is nothing but an ins- 
trument of dictatorship of the 
landlord, and the bureaucratic 


‘comprador capitalist classes. 


The revolutionaries of the 
Indian Communist Party and the 
revolutionary masses have resolu- 
tely opposed Mr Namboodiripad 
and others who are following the 
revisionist line and betraying the 
revolutionary cause of the Indian 


people. In February, this year, . 
: somebody 


in . Kerala openly 
denounced Mr Namboodiripad 
for ‘engaging in a revisionist and 
anti-people activities.’ і 
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‘On the occasion of | 
y х 
THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF INDIA’S INDEPENDENCE 


We recall our modest er of 


INDIA’ S EXPORTS 


AGRIMMCOR PRIVATE LIMITED. 
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38, G. N. Chetty Road, P.B. 1407, Madrás- 17, , » 


Cables : AGRIMMCOR 


Tobacco 

Hàndlóoms 

Readymade Garments 
Fruit Juices & Products 
Industrial Leathers 
Engineering Components. 


Products offered for export 








The Anamallais Bus Transport (Фи) Limited - 


POLLACHI | К 


ABT buses ply in Coimbatore and Madurai Districts in 
Madras State and Trichur District in Kerala State, 
covering 20,000 miles and carrying more than 


50,000 passengers daily 


Punctuality is a Speciality 


ABT the name with distinction, is in the Service 


_ of the People for over 35 years 


! 


Parcel Service has been provided throughout South India 
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C trast to this. 


E. 


Lessons of Trial and Error 


HE seyen-party Aikya Maun- 
nani (United front) Ministry 
in Kerala, led by the CPI (M) and 
headed by Sri E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad,' rode to power six 
months back on the crest of 
wide expectations inside and out- 
side the State. Many considered 
it the natural successor to the 
first Communist Ministry in the 
State (1957-59) which was high- 
handedly dismissed by the Cen- 
tre. They expected it to continue 
the radical line pursued by that 
government with greater bold- 
ness апа wisdom. In short, the 
new Kerala government .was ex- 
pected to be a torch-bearer for 
all the non-Congress Ministries 
of various hues that emerged 
after the last General Election. 
But the record of the Ministry 
in the last six months has rather 
Subdued the hopes and expecta- 
tions of its supporters and ad- 
mirers. Instead of being a 
dynamic government, it has prov- 
ed to be ап over-cautious 
administration, almost giving the 
impression of being bereft of a 
sense of direction and purpose. 
Not that the Government has 
had nothing to its credit_during 
this period. With the ebbing 
away of the first flush of “non- 
Congress" enthusiasm, there 
are periodic reports of impend- 
ing quarrels and fateful crises 
overtaking coalition governments 
in different states. The stability 
of the Munnani government in 
Kerala stands out in vivid con- 
In a state where 
both politicians and people were 
. engaged in the highly exciting 
-game of pulling down Ministries 
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almost every six months, this is 
not something to be lightly dis- 
missed. 


The new Government began 


with some impressive measures. 
One of the first things it did was 
to raise the Dearness allowance 
of the State Government em- 
ployees to the Central level. It 
also abolished the  permicious 
police verification system for 
government appointments. Anti- 
corruption — proceedings 
ordered against some high offi- 
cials. An ordinance to ban evic- 
tion of tenants who were in 
arrear of rents was promulgated. 
A comprehensive inquiry was 
ordered into the working of the 
State 
Government also scrapped prohi- 
bition, which had degenerated into 
a phoney affair. 


Munnan?'s Ambitious Plan 


Perhaps the most important 
act of the Munnani Government 
was the announcement of a new 
industrial policy. It envisages ап 
ambitious plan to establish 
at least one industrial unit of 
consequenceineachtaluk. While 
safeguarding the rights of the 
workers, the new policy promises 
liberal loans, power concessions 
and other ‘incentives to entre- 
preneurs who are prepared to 
start new industries. The fact 
that the Goverhment is now 
processing over 400 applications 
for loans to buy machinery and 
equipment worth over-Rs. five 
crores is a good indication of 
response to this policy. ; 

But even its industrial policy 
statement does not give a clear- 


were · 


Electricity ` Board. The. 


cut outline of the Kerala Govern- 
ment's perspective in regard to 
industialisation. Is it enough to 


Offer attractive terms to the pri- 


vate sector to build as many in- 
dustries as possible? True, in 
a State where modern industries 
are very few, the temptation to 
start as many industries as possi- 
ble is strong. But should not 
a Government dominated by 
Left parties draw a line beyond 
which the private sector will not 
be allowed to expand? It is 
a fact that Kerala does not have 
adequate financial resources to 
rapidly expand the public sector. 
That does not mean that im- 
portant sectors of the industry 
should be surrendered to rapa- 
ciously expanding monopoly- 
houses. There is a Malayalam 
proverb which says, “You don’t 
marry your sister just because you 
cannot find a bride.” If is a 
pity that the, E.M.S. Ministry 
forgot it. 

The eagerness with which 
the Kerala Government offered 
the Birlas facilities to take over 
the stagnant but strategic mineral 
sands industry at Chavara was 
shocking. Sri. Namboodiripad 
and at least some of the’ Ministers 
in his present Cabinet had a taste 
of the Birla way of starting indus- _ 
tries during the time of the first 
Communist Ministry. The terms 
the then Government had to accept 
to persuade the Birlas to start 
arayon pulp factory near Calicut 
was a surrender of the interests 
of the State and the workers. 
Іх is strange that the Ministry did 
not learn form that Himalayan 
blunder. ‘Fortunately for the 
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Munnani government, the 
Hazari Report gave it an 
opportunity to call off the pro- 
posed deal. 

Whatever achievements the 
Government has during the past 
six mouths have been overshadow- 
ed by its failure on the most crucial 
issue facing the State, the food 
problem. Sir Namboodiripad 
once wrote that food was the 
Achilles heel of the Indian 
economy. But it will be perhaps 
the more true to say that it is 
the Achilles heel of his Ministry. 
The explosion of the food crisis 
in the early days of August, 
which according to responsible 
of observers nearly wrecked the 
Government, confirms this. 


Great Cry For Food 


Following meagre supplies of 
rice from the Centre, the 
rationing system in the State 
broke down in July—the tradition- 
al famine month. The price of 
in the black market hit an all- 
time record of Rs 4 to 5 per 
local measure, which was double 
that during the worst days of the 
last war. А great cry for food 
rose from the length and breadth 
of the State. Students of all 
persuasions launched a struggle 
for food, which in no time de- 
generated into lawlessness. Buses 
were stoned and even burnt. 
Anarchic conditions prevailed 
in some parts of the State, while 
the police were conspicuous by 
their inaction. Even Ministers 
were attacked. In short, the at- 
mosphere of a second ‘liberation 
struggle’ was whipped up by 
interested groups. But for the 
timely intervention апа steps 
outlined by the Co-ordinating 
Committee of the United Front, 
the situation would have gone 
completely out of control. 

This predicament could have 
been avoided if the Ministry 
had a clear-cut short-term and 
long-term programme to tackle 
this vexed question. Unfortu- 
nately, inspite of a short-term 
policy evolved by the Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee a few months back, 
the CPI (M), which is the leading 
partner in the Front, found itself 
at variance with the other consti- 
tuents on the food issue. 

Kerala’s food deficit is as 
high as sixty percent. When sin- 


gle-State food zones were formed, 
the Centre promised to supply 
the State enough rice to main- 
tain a wretched ration of 60 ounce 
of rice per person per day. But 
the new Government found that 
this commitment was never fully 
honoured. In fact, the Govern- 
ment and the people believe that 
the Centre and Congress States 
like Andhra are with holding rice 
supplies to Kerala to squeeze 
out the present Government, 
There is no denying the fact that 
the struggle for adequate food 
supplies from the Centre is the 
most important task facing the 
Munnani Government. 

But this is only one aspect of 
the problem. Even though the 
State produces only 40 per cent of 
its food requirements, it is vital 
to prevent big landowners, rice- 
millers and black marketers from 
cornering and hoarding the 
stock. Ап effective procurement 
policy which would mop up 
surplus rice in the hands of big 
producers, coupled with  strin- 
gent measures against hoarders 
and black-marketers is essential 
for this purpose. In fact, the 
Co-ordinating Committee had 
Suggested the take-over of big 
rice mills, elimination of whole- 
salers from ration disttibution, 
total procurement of surplus rice 
from big producers and the use 
of the DIR against hoarders 
and black-marketers. 


Valuable Time Lost 


Unfortunately the Ministry, 
and especially the CPI (M) Food 
Minister, Gouri Thomas. miser- 
ably failed to implement this 
programme. ‘True, the procure- 
ment record of the Munnani 
Government is better than that 
of the Advisers regime, Sri 
Jagjivan Ram's charges notwith- 
standing. But in the vital weeks 
preceding July, not a single 
hoarder or black-marketer was 
arrested under the DIR. By the 
time the Government launched 
an antr-hoarding drive under 
massive popular pressure, much 
valuable time was lost. 

Even staunch supporters of 
the Government were furious at 
this lassitude. All the pent-up 
fury and resentment due to weeks 
of half-rations and no rations 
boomeranged оп the Govern- 


ment during the August distur- 
bances. The struggle against 
the Centre, by a strange 
paradox, became a struggle against 
the State Government. It is a pity 
that such a costly experience was 
necessary for the CPI (M) to real- 
ise that the fight for food against 
the Centre cannot be effectively 
carried out without drastic action 
against food offenders inside the 
State. 


Permanent Struggle 


No state can afford to continue 
in a state of permanent struggle 
for food, least of all Kerala. A 
long-term plan to solve or mitigate 
the problem has to be found. CPI 
(M) General Secretary, Sri P. Sun- 
drayya has been campaigning for 
the right of States like Kerala to 
import their food requirements 
from abroad. If that is not possible 
he suggests that Kerala should seil 
its cash crops to “‘black-marketers 
and hoarders in surplus States” 
to get rice. This may be good rhe- 
toric but is not sound policy. The 
Left parties and deficit States in 
the country should together launch 
a determined campaign for a na- 
tional food policy. Simultaneously 
States like Kerala, have too make 
a conscious effort to increase food 
production. 

Kerala may not be able to wipe 
out its food deficit. But experts are 
confident that rice output in the 
State can be considerably raised. 
within a reasonably short time. 
Radical agrarian reforms, distri- 
bution of cultivable waste-lands 
in the possession of the Govern- 
ment to landless agricultural work- 
ers and small peasants, taking over 
of private fallow land by the 
Government for cultivation and 
a switch-over to modern methods . 
intensive cultivation should be 
the minimum essentials of such a 
policy. The Munnani Government 
is yet to wake up to the urgency 
of implementing such a line of 
action. 

Some of the difficulties the EMS 
Ministry faces in working as an 
efficient and well-knit team are 
inherent in the very nature of the 
seven-party coalition and its inner 
contradictions. Though they are 
agreed on a common programme, 
differences have croped up. This 
is nothing strange, when parties 
as varied as the CPI (M), the CPI 
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EASTERN INDO-PAK FRONT. TER 
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" 


Border That Can’t Divide People ME. 


> . 


How would you feel 
awoke опе fine. 
to find that your bed 
was ір - .опе country, 
drawing : room in another -- 
that your front door opened 
in one country and your rear 
exit in another.? Incredible as 
it may sound this was the 
experience of thousands of peo- 
ple who lived in the border regi- 
ons and who came to learn gra- 
dually in the years following 1947 


morning 
room 


. that the boundary line between 
. East Pakistan and West Bengal. 


drawn up under the Radcliffe 
Award ran through their back- 
yard or jute or paddy fields pos- 
sessed by them. 

The border between the old 


.undivided Bengal -and Assam 


which formed after partitión 
most of the remaining part of 
the India-East Pakistan border 
. had been in existence even be- 
fore as a border between fwo 
Provinces of British India. It 


-did not therefore lead to the 


same ' bizarre consequences as 
the division of Bengal into two 
halves. - 


Notional Border 


-For a while after Partition 
people continued living -in their 
old ways and the border remained 
to a large extent entirely notional. 


.Butasrelations between the two 
became strained the- 


seemed to' come alive, 
pillars sprang up: іо demarcate 
the frontier; check-pasts were 


established, travel without pass- 
and visas was prohibited : 


ports 
and the common people on either 
side of the border realised that 


the neighbour who lived across. 


the field was more inaccessible 


. than the man^who lived miles 


away in distant Delhi or Dacca. 
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. East 
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It was only natural and to 
some extent inevitable that. a 
border of ‘this kind which follo- 
-wed neither clear-cut geographical 
nor administrative borders 


ther one community or the other 


: predominated in one region or 


another would: be the subject of 
disputes. What was not at all 
inevitable however and is really 
most unfortunate is the tension 


_ that has been arising from time 


to time, leading to exchanges .of 


‚ fire and sometimes even resulting 


in casualties. - 
No Complications , 


The actual areas of dispute 
are not very, many. Unlike the 
Kashmir problem. there- are no 
serious complications involved 
and there was no reason why 
negotiations should - not have 
been able to. resolve these dis- 
.putes. On the Assam—East Pakis- 
tan border five villages—Lathitilla, 
Dumabari,. Borputnigaon, Kar- 
khana Putnigaon: and Putnigaon 
are in dispute., On the border bet- 


ween Tripura and East Pakistan : 
ге dispute: is over the Itachari-: 


Patichari villages in the Кеш 


river areas and the Sibpur-Gau- . 


rangala villages: . 

- Besides an area of nearly 3,000 
square miles on the West Bengal 
side ofthe border is under the 
illegal occupation. of Pakistan 
even though this is not a disputed 
area and some 2500 square miles 
on the Assam-East Pakistan bor- 
der is under Pakistani . occupa- 
tion. 

The total extent of India’s 
Eastern border with Pakistan 
runs to some 2573 miles of which 


"by far the major portion—1350 


miles—forms the West Bengal- 
Pakistan border. The 


but , 
was drawn on the' basis of whe- . 


.proceeds from the South, 


.border with. Assam extends to 


700 miles while that between 
Tripura and East Pakistan is 523 
miles. The border with Assam 
mostly passes through hilly areas ` 
mainly in the Garo and -Khasi 
hills. It is the. long West Bengal 
East Pakistan border which has . 
many points of interest. If one 
the 
border line runs for 250 miles 
partly through the notorious Sun- 
darban area where the Royal 
Bengal tiger still roams in his 
proud majesty and partly through 
populated villages of ‘the 24 Par- ` 
ganas District, of West Bengal 
on oné side and Јеѕѕоге and 
Khulna districts on the other. 
In this sector, Boyra including 
Lakshimpur village in the-Bon- 
gaon sub-division “of West Bengal 
was some time ago subjected to 
intermittent. firing by "the East 
Pakistan rifles. 

The border then passes for 150 
miles through the Nadia district 
adjoining Kushtia in East Pakis- 
tan. Here too there have been ` 
occasional exchanges "of fire. and 
at present three villages compri- 
singan area of 2.5 sq. miles are 


` under Pakistani's illegal occupa- 


tion. The next 150 miles of the 


‘border runs between the Murshi- 


dabad and Rajshahi districts of ' 
West Bengal and East Pakistan 
respectively. The bed of the 
Ganga (Padma) river over which 
the-border line passes has to be de- 
marcated afresh each year and skir- 
mishes for possession of the fer- 
Ше char areas that emerge when 
the river level goes down are 
frequent. 

The boundary line then curves 
sharply and goes on 16 West 
Dinajpur for 350 miles. Hili, 
an important town in the West 
Dinajpur district has also been a 
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victim of shootings by the East 
Pakistan Rifles. 

The next stage of the boun- 
dary for about 50 miles touches 
the Siliguri sub-division of the 
Darjeeling district. It is this 
region that has hit the headlines 
recently, Naxalbari, Phansidewa 
and other areas being part of it. 
It is interesting to note that this 
sector of the boundary has been 
the quietest of all during the 
years of tension with Pakistan. 


Turbulent Sector 


The last three hundred miles 
of the border divide the districts 
of Jalpaiguri and Coochbehar in 
West Bengal and Rajshahi in 
East Pakistan. This has been 
one of the most turbulent sectors 
ofthe border. The existence of 
several Indian enclaves, like Tin- 
bigha, has perhaps been a contri- 
butory factor and has provo- 
ked the Pakistanis to launch 
periodical raids. The Pakistani 
enclave of Dahagram is also 
situated in this region. Distur- 
bances in the area have been so 
frequent that people living in 
Raigunj, Titaldaha and Mekliganj 
in the Dinajpur and Coochnbehar 
districts of West Besgal have also 
been affected. . 

Of the long 1350 mile boun- 
dary between West Bengal and 
East Pakistan, the first stretch of 
about 92 miles from the mouth 


of the Bay of Bengal to Hasna-, 


bad in the 24-Parganas district 
shifts from time to time and is 
often hard to locate because the 
Award laid down that the mid- 
stream of the principal channel 
was to be considered as the boun- 
dary. But even the principal 
chánnel was not identified clearly 
and was merely defined as the 
channel of the river which carried 
the maximum discharge. Anyone 
acquainted with the delta of the 
Ganges knows that it is criss-cros- 
sed with innumerable channel and 
which one of them will be selec- 
ted to carry the main discharge 
each year depends entirely on the 
whims of old Mother Ganges. 
From Hasnabad up to Matha- 
bhanga in Coochbehar district—a 
distance of about 1250 miles—the 
boundary has been mostly 
demarcated by pillars of interna- 
tional standard. There are also 
subsidiary pillars їп between the 
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main pillars which are however 
now mostly invisible. Where 
sections between subsidiary 
.pillars have bends and corners 
“T” shaped iron pillars have 
been used to demarcate the boun- 
dary line. The process of erec- 
ting iron pillars is not yet comp- 
lete and was abruptly interrupted 
in 1965 when the conflict with 
Pakistan broke out. 

This stretch of 1250 miles does 
not run over firm land througb- 
out. There is a 75-mile section 
where the boundary has again 
been described as the midstream 
ofthe principal channel of the 
Padma. But the Райта is а 
river which swells considerably, 
becoming several miles wide in 
places, dering the monsoons and 
shrinks again in the dry months. 
Demarcation was found therefore 
to be difficult until it was decided 
that the principal boundary would 
be the one that was so deter- 
mined by the hydrographic survey 
of 1955. On this basis the 
demarcation has to be made 
afresh every year as soon as the 
level of the river goes down. The 
shifting course of the river yields 
fertile beds of soil, known as 
char lands, for the possession of 
which skirmishes between people 
from either side of the border 
often take place. 

Such therefore. is the border 
dividing East Pakistan from West 
Bengal, Assam and Tripura. 
Except for 20 miles near Beru- 
bari, 25 miles at Hili in West 
Dinajpur, some portions on the 
border of Mahananda near Nepal 
and about 25 miles of Hanker 
Khala tributary of Ichhamati, 
the entire border has been demar- 
cated. Out of 1,000 maps, 500 
have been signed by representa- 
tives of both India and Pakistan 
and discussions on another 400 
maps were in progress when 
the war between the two coun- 
tries brought -them to an end. 
There is no knowing when discus- 
sions will be resumed. 


Problems of Policing 


Policing a border of this nature 
presents many serious problems. 
From December 1, 1965, the 
entire border with Pakistan was 
brought under the unified com- 
mand of the Border Security 
Force which is under the Union 


Government. But the adminis- 
trative change by itself does not 
make the task easier. Experience 
the world over has shown that 
even walls and barbed wire can- 
not prevent determined people 
from getting across. The situa- 
tion here is по different. Thou- 
sands of refugees from East 
Pakistan have trekked across the 
border regardless of visa and 
passport regulations and found 
their way to Tripura, Assam or 
West Bengal. 

Pakistani infiltrators have also 
crossed in thousands and settled 
in the areas bordering East 
Pakistan and Assam. Merging 
with the migrants who come 
many years earlier and have now 
become naturalised Indian citizens 
after Partition, their identification 
and eviction are proving a vexed 
problem. Since they have a com- 
mon origin with those who are 
now regular Indian citizens it is 
difficult to distinguish the infil- 
trator from the earlier settlers. 


Smuggler's Paradise 


The long border passing 
through hills, forests, through the 
midstream of rivers with shifting 
courses, is proving а smuggler's 
paradise. Pakistan does not have 
the severe import restrictions that 
are in forcein India and luxury 
goods from Britain, USA Japan, 
and other countries, import of 
which is prohibited in India, find 
their way into Pakistan and from 
there are smuggled across the 
border to India. Even Chinese 
made goods, fountain pens, tex- 
tiles etc. are smuggled from East 
Pakistan into India. They have 
of course another route of entry 
too: through Tibet or Nepal to 
North Bengal. 

If you walk down Chowring- 
hee in Calcutta you are likely to 
be accosted by a person who offers 
you а Chinese pen. If you are 
interested he will take you into a 
side lane and sell you the pro- 
duct. There is no dearth of 
buyers in the city of Calcutta. 

Since the end of the war with 
Pakistan, travel between the two 
countries has officially practically 
ceased; as issue of visas and pass- 
ports is for all practical purposes 
suspended. Butdoes that mean 
travel has ceased? By no means. 
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Unofficial travel Miei are opera- ` 


ting who will for a certain consi- 
deration make all the arrange- _ 
ments to see.you safely across the 
border, passport or.no passport. 

Even the transfer of - money is 
no problem forf those. who have 
the right contacts. There are 


. unofficial “banks” ‘which operate 


on éither side of the border who 
transfer lakhs of rupees from one_ 
country {о another though my- 


` sterious channels, charging оѓ 


course a Very .heavy commission 
which may amount to as much as 
33 rupees for every 100. Ў 
Apart from the Ыр. operators, 
there are smaller operators who. 


' smuggle local products such as 


betel. nuts, bidi leaves, jute, fish, 
rice. А ~sizeable number of 
people make a living out of this. 
sort of шоо trade” which i is” 


_ 


` 


so common. that it.can -hardly. 


: be called smuggling. a 
_+ There.is in all this illicit trade 
-But, 


a dark and.. seamy. side. 
there is also another side to it, an. 


expression of 4 common urge of: 


‚ а people. who lived side by side 
for centuries and who refuse to - 


recoginse the borders that have 
been set up to divide them. - The 
common bonds between the 
people of East and West Beńgal 


‚аге a. matter of serious concern to 


the rulers of Pakistan who -from 
their seat of power in the wes- 


-tern part. of Pakistan are fighting 
. а losing battle to retain their 


- tight grip over East Pakistan. 


` 


East Pakistan's struggle for: 


autonomy isa glorious saga of 
heroism and sacrifice-on the part 
of a people’who refuse to allow. , 
their language and culture to be 
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‘KERALA. 


Nature’ S Garden i in all its variety 


‘PERIYAR Wild Life Sanctuary at Thekkaday 
.. Where you see herds of wild elephants, bisons and sambur Чий а comfortable 


‘cruise by launch at cool heights on the Periyar. Lake.” 


` 


хае 


submerged in the tide of an 
alien: "culture. The latest express- 
Топ of this struggle has been the 


| movement s against the ban on 
The `. 


Tagore .in:'East Bengal. 
people and the Students of . East 


. Pakistan have refused to -accept : 


this ban and are braving all the 
terrors of the police to preserve 
their heritage of Bengali culture 
of which Tagore is so integral а - 
part In West Bengal, writers 
and artists havé decided to reta- 
liate against the Pakistan Govern- 


. ment's ban by circulating widely 
the. 


works of East Pakistani 
writers and poets in West Bengal. 


Here is indeed a unique.—instance 


of a border that has failed to _ - 


divide a people despite the fact 
the politically they are’ api. into 
two countries. И 
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rae occasion was a gala evening 
in a posh hotel in the Capital. 
Amidst the swish of imported tere- 
nes and Voiles,-a gay young thing, 


oozing affluence, mentioned Dr. - 


Rammanohar Lohia’s Bill seeking 


a limit on pérsonal expenditure. , 


She was outraged at the SSP 


leader’s suggestion to stop the. 


manufacture of luxury cloth. 

“I wonder what these Lefties 
ате -ир to ? Aren't they potty ?" 
she asked. Ё 

“Potty ? They are plain sadists", 


‘a debonair executive, fresh from 


his expense-account lunch, said, 
tapping his gold cigarette lighter. 

There was a chorus of approval 
in public school accent. Yes, the 
Socialists would make a mess of 
the whole country—‘unless the 
Swatantra comes on top”, said 
a gruff voice. “Or, unless the 
Army takes a hand", trilled a chic 


- socialite lowering an éyelash at a 


thin-lipped man in 2-star uniform 
who smiled blandly. 

“What is the limit Lohia would 
have ? Rs. 1,500 isn’t it ? 
Fantastic.” - 2 


“Ridiculous !" said a svelte 


housewife. “I should like to know . 


how you run a house in Delhi 
with that—I mean decently”. 

“Well, it hardly covers my 
Gymkhana Club bill and racing 
expenses." said a lanky business- 
man. shrugging his shoulders. . 

“I suppose they will close down 
the race course too !” 

“Yes, and start revolutionary 
pinjrapoles instead." The gay 
young thing  tinkled : “It’s 
good 'un". : 

“Апа close the cabarets too. 
Already .we. have precious little 
night Ше here. And with all these 
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dry days, we might as well shut 
up our tourist shop.” 

“Dry days, my foot ! You had 
better call them varnish days,” 
Ha! Ha! Ha! К 

“Well, it may sound cruel апа 
I have all sympathy for those poor 
blighters in Madras—but if this 


ends the prohibition nonsense, I . 


should say they -died for a good 
cause |” 


“You were talking of tourist 
prospects. I had an occasion to 
discuss this with, an American 
the other day—one of those Texan 
oil men, you know.” (The socialite 
nodded fervently.) “I asked him 


whether he had seen any cultural - 


show here. He said, ‘Shucks, I say 
only a Bharata what’s-its-name. 


. Haven't you any belly dance here?’ 


I told him the only belly show 
allowed here was when the Naga 
sadhus were around. .He had a 
good laugh at that. You know 
what he said ? ‘If your Ministers 
think we tourists are sold оп 
your spiritual hocus-pocus and 
those ghastly temples, tell them it 
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is a lot of crap’. 


“About the expenditure ceiling, i 


did you read the Times of India 
editorial ?" -the executive asked. 


**No, I read only the Statesman”, 


the gay young thing said firmly. © 


“Well, this one was damn good. 
They debunked the whole thing. 
You know this chap Lohia wants 
to ban people owning сагѕ....” 

“No !" cried the svelte house- 
wife. : 

“Yes, һе does. Не ‘said it in 
Parliament.” А 
. “Really, Look, we're on the 
point of getting our new Fiat after 


~., Twilight of The Jet Set. 


all the long wait. Would they stop 
it now ?" she asked, «distressed. 

“No, of course the motion was 
rejected —thanks for small mercies. 


.But the mentality is there, 'you 


see. As I was saying, the Times 
wanted to know what could hap- 
pen to the workers if car produc- 
tion was stopped....." 

“Forget the workers—they will 
jolly well make bullock carts," the 
businessman-cut in. "I wouldn't 
mind if they allow imported ones. 
I would stick to my Impala till 
it goes to- pieces. For the life 
of me, I won't go in for those 
horrid Indian-made cars. I- would 
rather walk." 

. The socialite wanted to say 
something. She couldn't. She own- 
ed a mere Ambassador. But the 
executive came to ber rescue. 
“Leave alone that. We are talking 
of the workers. What happens 
to them—do. the Socialists care ?” 

А man who had been keeping 
quite all the time, spoke gently : 
“Nothing will happen to the work- 
ers. They will be: making badly- 
needed buses and trucks." 

All eyes turned to the intruder. 
The socialite appeared as if she 
had suddenly spotted a vermin in 
her spaghetti. 

“You mean  everybody—the 
businessmen, the executives, the 
professional men—all should de- 
pend on public transport ?" 

“Why not ? If it is run on prover 
lines." J 

“Public transport ! You people 
want to keep the country primi- 
tive. It was the automobile that 
made America what it is.” 

“What about Russia? They 
didn’t have so many private cars, 
and yet...” | 
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“Oh Russia ?” said somebody 
as if he was saying ‘Pffft P’. 


“We. ате not yet а totalitarian © 
country. We are talking of the 


Free World” © . 
The socialite hissed :: "I sup- 
pose you want the. public schools 
also to go?” л : 
. “Yes, the type we have now.” 
* And send our children to those 
‘Corporation schools! Тһе 
thought of Junior in his natty 
uniform rubbing shoulders with 


' the grimy kids of the neighbour- 


hood. haunted several mascaraed 
eyes. God, what would happen 


- to the accent ! A pencilled eye- 


brow shot up, “I wish I could 


j м 


dus 
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рхтзрамт De Gaulle’s foreign 
policy ‘of deliberately counter- 
acting United States expansionism 


around the world—in Southeast | 
` Asia, but also in the Middle East 


and tthe American hemisphere 
itself—has been coming under 
sharp attack from his. political 
opponents and rivals inside France. 

De Gaulle's dramatic television 
address to the nation on August 
11, justifying his policies‘at home 
and abroad, was followed a few 
days later, on August 16, bya 
sharp rejoinder from Francoi 


Mitterand, the léader of the - 


: Federation of ‘the Socialist and 


г 


` 


"Democratic Left, a newly formed 
. coalition 


of middle-of-the-road 
parties of the non-Communist 
Left On August 17, another 
reply came from the conservative 
former Gaullist Finance Minister, 


. Giscar d’Estaing, whose group of ` 


“Independent ^ Republicans іп 
Parliament . gives · coriditional 


, Support to the .present tegime—. 
an attitude usually described as 


that of “Yes, but." 

In his television address, De 
Gaulle defended and explained 
his.two recent hotly-contested 
“specifically French positions" on 
„world issues: his “neutrality” in 
-the Middle: East crisis, coupled 
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` dence forces of Quebec. 


T 


leave this lousy country before all- 


this ——" 
“There you are !” the business- 
man warmed up. “Finally it is 


coming to that. They-talk of the ` 


brain drain. I tell you if this sort 


-of things go on, it's going to be a 


brain burst. The business people 
management personnel, top exe- 
cutives—they will all quit.” 

“So what ! They'll replace them. 
by people's committees." the exe- 


cutive said with-a ‘wink at the ^ 


ladies. 

*Oh yes, people's committees ! 
Honestly, when I hear the word 
‘people’ І: feel like -Marshal 


` Goering did. Y’know what “he 


2 
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with denunciation of US-backed — 


Israel’s lighning attack against 


Egyptand Syria; and his encou-. 


the pro-indepen- 
He re- 
iterated his .stands against the 
Vietnam war, against Britain's 
entry into the Common Market, 
and in favour of a French atomic 
striking force. He lashed out 
at his critics as “apostles of dec- 
line" and sneered at the" pro- 


ragement to 


American. apologists who advocate 


subservience to the Atlantic 
Alliance and Washington’s global 
strategy. ' S ` 
' The Gaullist independent 
foreign policy, as thus outlined, 


- isa consistent one, aimed at pro- 


moting the specific and political 


interests of the Freanch ruling. 
class—the big trusts that domi- . 


nate the economy—as against the 
world-wide pressures of US big 
business, with its accompanying 
features of political control and 
military aggression. . 

^ TheCommunist Party organ, 
*Humanite, argued, in an editorial 
а few days later, that De Gaulle 
in his television address, һай 
cleverly ‘killed two birds with 
One stone by stressing the posi- 
tive aspects of his foreign policy. 
In this way, he .turned public 


.rican раму” 


said? “When I hear the word 


culture, I reach for my gun.” 


“Incentive will die.out in this ` 
. country...... 
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. “Free enterprise is on the way” 
эз » 


- "Individual freedom is- in 


“Parliamentary democracy, will - 
- wither away.” 


“And Gymkhana Club will give 
rebates," the dissenter added. `` 


` . Suddenly the band struck up a 


wacking twist. The jet set made a 


, beeline to the hotel’s Panipat 
"Room where the dance floor was 


set for the ‘swingingest’ night. 
—Backwoodsman - 


A 


- De Gaulle and His Critics—Right and Left 


attention away from the Govern- 
ment’s present aim “of emascula- 


-ting the social security system, 


and at the same time won public 


favour by denouucing the apolo-, , | 


gists of US war policies.” The 
editorialist then went оп to crit- 


icize De Gaulle’s atomic striking _ 


force, and to point out that De 


. Gaulle's adamant refusal to grant 
-thé right of self-Government to 
. the peoples of the french-control- 


led islands of Reunion (offthe 
African coast), and of Guadeloup 


and Martinique (in the Antilles) . 


flagrantly belied his pose asa 
champion of independence 
peace. 

However, it is significant that, 
despite these criticisms, the Com- 
müunist Party organ, less hostile 
than other French newspapers to 
De Gaulle's foreign policy; ex-. 
plicitly approved both his recent 


. attitudes) on.the Middle East 


crisis, and (with strong reserva- 
tions. concerning the  Gaullist 


manner) bis support of Quebec’s _ 


national demands. н. 

De Gaulle’s jabs at the “Ame- 
elicited ` а’ severe 
reply from Jean Lecanuet, Presi- 
dent of the Centre Democrate, 
who made rather poor showing 


as an anti-Gaullist candidate in 
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and ; 


the Presidential election of 
December, 1965. Lecanuet—an 
apologist of Washington’s anti- 
Communist crusade—declared 


that “De Gaulle’s latest stands ` 


on the Middle East and on Cana- 
-da once again underscored the 
real motives of his- action: 
outdated and exaggerated na- 
tionalism. ` Lecanuet represents 


those forces in French: industry ` 
"and. finance ‘whose- interests ` are - 
most closely intértwined | with: 


thosé of the US and Britain. 


an ` 


‘identification with US global“ 


: The leader of the Federation : 


of the Socialist and Democratic 
"Left, Francois Mitterand, stepped 


into thespicture on August 16 
' after a few months silence with a: 


declaration that was nothing less 
that 
rebuttal `of De Gaulle’s address. 
Unlike his electoral ally, the C.P., 
he differed sharply with De Gaul- 
_ les position during thé Middle 
East crisis and took issue parti- 


cularly with the General's des- 


cription of Israel as'the aggressor. 
On the Quebec question, he 
declared (as did thé C.P.) that the 


way in which the General rais- . 


ed this legitimate. issue was “ап 
interference in the internal affairs 
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a tough  point-by-point - 


-of another country.” and warned ` 


that: “A rupture -of the federal 
Canadian pact would be of more 
benefit to the American supet- 


.power than to the. distant and ` 


sometimes forgotten parènt 


across the Atlantic." -Although . 


Mitterand took.obvious pains to 
dissociate. himself. from- complete 


policies, his whole tone and em- 
„phasis was noticeably less hostile’ 
than that of De Gaulle to the 


-American Empire, in all its : 


manifestations. 

The criticisms of De Gaulle's 
policies. voiced by Giscard D’ 
Estaing in his -August 17 state- 


ing daily, Le Monde, pointed 
out. Like Mitterahd, р” Estaing 


—a conditional supporter of the . 


Gaullist regime—coupled -һіѕ 


- attacks on! Gaulle's authoritaria- 


.nism with a measured denuncia- 


‘tion of his foreign policy. Like 


.Mitterand, .he described . the 


General's stand for Quebec free-- 


dom as an “‘interferetice in the 
internal affairs of Canada." Не 
approved Dé ` Gaulle’s original 


' stand of “neutrality” in the Mid- 


` ELECTRICAL MOTORS 
Always Depend On 


- "Suitable for AC. squirrel cage . 


. ALSO 


ment were strikingly similar to - 
those of Mitterand, as the -even- 


~. criticisms of the 


dle East crisis, but: regretted that ` 


this neutrality was then “trans- 
formed into preference” for the 


Arabs. Thus, the leader of the- - 


non-Communist left. opposition, 
and the conditional supporter. 


“of the Gaullist^ regime, were not 


far apart in -their estimates and 
present , Govern- 
ment. : ЭИ: 


The. storm created’ by De 


Gaulle’s ‘recent: foreign . policy 


f. 


‘stands shows that the Gaullist - 


magic.is decidedly wearing thin and 


that the politicians are already ~ 


feverishly jockeying for future . 
- positions of power .and influence 


in the post-Gaullist period. The 


dangerous .possibility exists that ' 


the “American party,” in’ one 
or another of its variations; will 
succeed De Gaulle unless 
coherent; united and meaningful 


a 


Left takes--shape ‘rapidly and ^ | 


makes an -effective appeal to the 


- people. The role of such a Left 
-would be to deepen and streng- 


".UNILEC MOTOR. STARTERS | 


` " and Slipring Motors up to40 HP 


hl ?- 


then thé -“positive featurés” of -- 
-De Gaulle’s 


1 foreign policy— 
mainly opposition to American 
domination—while working inside 
France for the transformation. 
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INDIRA GANDHI : A Personal and Political Biography : by Anan 


1967 рр 302:$6.95. > = 


T has been, the fashion for 
foreigners, - mainly  . writers 
and journalists, to pay a brief 
--visit to India, meet “various , 
individuals and collect odds and 
ends, add a little from books 
and quite a lot of their prejudices - 
and predilections, and produce 
.& learned tome- .replete’ with 
profundities. -Now an Indian has 
""done it—all credit “to him for 
beating the foreigner at.his own 
вате! J^ eese s 

Sri Anand Mohan has been 
resident in the United States for 
many year now. Evidently the itch 
to: write about the homeland for 

. the delectation of ignorant Ameri- 
cans came upon him suddenly 
and overpoweringlp—and ` he 
"promptly = spent almost three 
‘months studying the . subject, 


4 


. Indira 


^or the preparations 


reader loves cocksureness in his 
informant. e JS mE 
Sri Anand Mohan likes Lal 
Bahadur Shastri and disapproves 
of Sri Nanda; even as he likes 
Gandhi and does not 
quite. approve of her father. In 
the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965. 
it was not the armed forces which 
gave a good account of themselves, 
over ‘the 
years which produced results. 


_It was simply a case of Sri Shastri . 
being -“ШегаПу` cast in the role 


of a David battling Goliath.” 


. It was David's magic which made 


“the inferior Indian-manufac- 


_ tured Gnats and the old Mysteres 


‘Indira Gandhi, and the context, ` 


the Indian” -sub-continent over ` 
a period of fifty years. Undoub- 

. tedly he was duly enriched by the ` 
voluminous and colourful reports 
on India published .in such 
typically American journals. as 
the Time Magazine. Considering 
that Sri Anand- Mohan has spent: 
quite а slice of life in the company 
of the all-knowing American it 


was natural that he should have ' 


felt -fully - qualified. to assess. 
India: today for the benefit of 
. American readers. The volume: 
.' under review is the result. 

^ The author's intimate know-. 
ledge of politics and politicians 
in India is brought out almost at 
the very -beginning of the book 
(page 32) when he describes Sri 
S.A. Dange as “е leader of the 


pro-Moscow- Indian Communists.” ^ 


and Sri Bhupesh Gupta as 
“the leader of the рго-РеКїп 
Indian .Communists.” Quite 


sure of himself, this pro-Washing- ' 


ton guy.'But then he is writing 
for American. readers to whom 
presumably labels appeal more 
than mere facts: Judging by 


Time, the average ^ American `- 
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“wonder then 


and Hunters” nullify the superior: - 


might of Pakistan's American- 
supplied Е-86 Sabre-jets and 
F-104 supersonic fighters.” The 
pilots and-mechanics had nothing 
to do with it ; they were just lucky 
to have Shastri as a talisman. No 
that Sri Anand 
discovered -that 


Mohan has 


“ло one was surprised more than ` 
when 


the Indians themselves - 


‘Shastri pulled off the miracle and 


came out on top at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities ..." But Sri 
Nanda? Oh, that man repeatedly 


“rushed to have himself sworn: 


in as Acting Prime Minister". 

According to the author, who 
evidently also fancies himself in 
the role of constitutional pundit, 
Sri Nanda need not have taken 
all the trouble; he did take the 
trouble 
instinct. for political 

In contrast, 


survival.” 


Everyone in the Capital knew 
that when Sri Kamaraj arrived 


.from Madras to receive Shastri’s 


body he was-quite clear in his 
mind about how he would-proceed 
and who would be the most 
acceptable -` candidate | for the 
Prime” Ministership. All that he 
did was to give time to the others 
to consider the various possibi; 


` 


ae " б * 


only because of the: 


Srimati Gandhi, 
was “the reluctant . candidate.” 7 
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d Mohan : Meredith Press, New York 


нев ава finally ` accept the . 


-soundness of his own judgment. 


But according to — Sri Anand 
Mohan it was “with the dawn of 
January : 13" that ‘“‘enlightement 
came to Kamaraj". who 
the simple procéss of elimination 
`..аггіуеа at the name of Indira 
Gandhi." “About the behind-the 
'scenes activities 
.period the author ‘has indeed 


` collected a considerable quantity: 


of gossip. At least some of it does 
^not tally with the facts collected 


gatherers. For instance, he says 
that “Mrs Gandhi refused to 
pay any price to anybody" for 
support to her, while “Јарјіуап 
Ram is believed to have obtained 
the comniitment from Kamaraj" 
—the commitment relating to a 
Cabinet post. It is no secret that 
Sri Kamaraj flatly rejected 
suggestions from many friends 
that he should insist on having 
a say in drawing up the Cabinet 
list :.his argument was that the 
team chosen had to have tlie 
confidence of the Prime Minister 
and it was 
decide whom to have and whom 
not to have. Even in the case of 
‚ one individual .whose -inclusion 
' he did not like, Sri. Kamaraj did 
- notinsist; he merely expressed his 
misgivings and left it to the 
Prime Minister to decide. Events 
proved later that his misgivings 
were . fully - justified. 

The bulk of the volume natu- 
rally .deals with the ` Ше of 
Srimati Gandhi- till she became 
Prime Minister. The. author has 
collected much . interesting 
material on her early life, includ- 
-ing quite -a few anecdotes. 
с But the point of the book 
emerges only-in the final chapters. 


- Srimati | Gandhi shines by con- . 


trast with her father as a mature 
.politician not given to idealistic 
nonsense and shibboleths. Nehru 
was "by intellectual inclination 
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“by > 


entirely for her to. 


during that. — 


on the spot by ‘seasoned news- ~ 


РА 


а Marxist, and shared with the 


. British Left a deep-rooted sus-, 


picion of the Mecca of capitalism" 

the -latter being the country 
which the author has made his 
second home. Nehru’s non-align- 
ment méant "being with every- 
one and against по one;" Nehru 
was obsessed with the public 


sector, and his’ profound un- 
wisdom was in sharp contrast 
to the American-type wisdom 


of grandson Sanjay whom the 
author happily quotes as say- 
ing : “In India unfortunately 
the aircraft industry is in the 
public sector. And PH never 
work for, the public sector.” 
Srimati , Gandhi has another 
advantage over Nehru: she knows 
her mind and “hastens to express 
her view at the very outset in the 
hope that the dust (of controversy) 


will settle sooner." She herself . 


appears to have told the author: 
“I have never been diffident about 
my views, I tell you." Iii contrast, 
Nehru allowed everyone to have 
his say, listened patiently, and 
finally gave his a dvice. Contrary 
to what this will normally be taken 
to mean, it showed that Nehru 
was not a real democrat. There 
two reasons for his’ adopting this 

"technique" of allowing everyone 
to have his say: “He either had 
no definite views of his own 
on a given controversy....or 
he had very definite views on the 
subject...." By this strange 
process of keeping quiet (‘‘diplo- 
matic silence”) he “got what 
he wanted, leaving the impres- 
sion that it was what the people 
wanted; on this his reputation as 


„а great democrat rested.” That 
shows how gullible people can ` 


be: a real democrat should ` first 
express his views and then see 
to it that they are accepted.. Little 
do the Indian people know of 
democracy and its. ways. ^ 
After listing. the arguments us- 
ually advanced by free enterprise 
specialists about toning up the 
Indian economy, the author goes 
on to point out that Nehru did 
not learn a thing ever; he “preached 
pragmatism but practised dog- 
` matism." The attitude of Sri 


C. Subramaniam was so much: 


more refreshing: he looked at 
problems “through plain and 
not coleured glasses." Mecca can 
be seen only through plain glas- 
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- ses supplied to select individuals: 


who have demonstrated that they 
‘deserve the supply. Economist 
Shenoy arid the “‘much-maligned 
Swatantra Party” should have 
been allowed to run the economy 
instead, of making the public 
sector a “‘sacred cow." One other 
person who knows the right ans- 
wers is of course Srt S.K. Patil 
-who “had been a successful 
Minister of Food"; there ‘is’ of 
course ‚до reference {о railway 
accidents. With such giants around 
him Nehru foolishly talked of 
-Socialism and would ‘not trust 


the: altruistic Americans whose. 


only interest in life is to save other 
people from Communism and 
make theni ‘part of the “Free 
World.” 

. Nehrü's foreign policy, was 
based entirely on his being “hyp- 
notized by his own sermons and 
mesmerized by his own phrases." 


The vast majority of the Indian - 


people, “led by Nehru, imagined 


that the peace of the world was ` 


being maintained: by the power 
of their lungs.” The Super-Powers 
were there to maintain world 
peace, so non-dlignment had no 


relevance. The author thinks that- 


“with Nehru India has already 
lost her honour with China” but 
“there is no reason why. with 
Mrs Gandhi India should lose 
the peace too." No doubt a 
profound observation, if one can 
discover -its hidden meaning. 


Sri Anand Mohan has made 


another great discovery too. Nehru 


wanted to cling to office; he only 
"made theatrical gestures about . 


quitting" and this made the party 
“scurry after him and do his 


bidding." Srimati Gandhi, in con- ' 


trast, is “not enamoured of office.” 

Sri Anand Mohan's capacity to 
reduce all life to black and white 
is indeed-amazing. But one does’ 
not feel unduly surprised at the 
end of it all, for the many deep 
and significant observations strewn 
en route have fully prepared one 
for, the kind’ of thinking the 
author is capable of. - To give a 
few exmples: 

"Once again Kamaraj gave 
the i impatient men a patient hear- 
‚ “When - the Mahatrha was 
locked up behind prison. bars, 


.hon-violence was also locked up 


with him." 

."Even personally, Indira did 
not end up at the stake; and her 
father, who had staked his -all 
for India........ 

* As Nehru’s Minister of Plan- 


ning, Nanda had once been a^ 


a fire-eating ‘socialist. But now, 
as Shastri’s Home Minister, Natida 


was eager to put out many a- 


domestic fire." T rg 
*In.some cases memories seem 

to have played tricks, even when 

there was no play of motive." 
‘The crowning glory is appropri- 


‘ately the last sentence in the volume. 


“But her people are happy with 


the pleasant thought that no mat- - 


ter: what they have to face every 
morning, the newspapers. will car- 
ry a picture of the pleasant face 
of their Prime Minister.” Sri 


Ram Manohar Lohia -once ex- . 


pressed а similar thought—that 
was long before Srimati Gandhi 


-"became Prime Minister. 


Who can do more harm to the 
Prime Minister—her political ad- 
versaries, 


One wonders: —QC.N.C. 
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The Crisis in American Civilisation 


т explosive situation created 


. Carmichel, 


by the conflict between. the 
Negro and the White population 


` of USA has got the American elite 


worried, though President John- 
-sons' reaction is still anybody's 
guess. 

: And not the American elite 
alone for even the English press is 
betraying some nervousness and 
anxiety at what is happening over 
there. All the English dailies, week- 
lies and Sunday papers that I have 
seen have piven full-page often 
. illustrated, coverage to the events 
-across the Atlantic and followed 


them up by long editorial com-. 


ments about their causes and reme- 
dies with a side glance at their 
possible répercussion in Britain. 
The Labour Government is 
wary and wants to avoid being 
caught nopping. Roy Jenkins, its 
liberal minded Home Secretary 
and biographer of Asquith, has 
banned the re-entry of -Stokeley 
the twenty-six. year 
old West-Indian born Negro ex- 
tremist leáder, who had just left 
British shores for Prague enroute 
to Cuba after électrifying a largely 
‘non-white audience with a torrent 
of rhetoric in which he pulled no 
punches 


not like to have the racial conflict 
of USA repeated in Great Britain. 
But he is not content with only 
negative action. He has already 
told Parliament that he would 
soon introduce legislation which, 
while tightening ‘the -Immigra- 
tion Act to prevent the entry of 
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is 


in -castigating — White. 
: atrocities on: the Black races of 
` the world. Obviously Jenkins does 
~ not want to také any risk, he does 


` 


SHAIBAL E ‚ СЫРТА 


undesirable mM would at- the 
` same time make racial discrimina- 


tion against Black or coloured 


‘British’ citizens a penal offence. 
- The first would keep the non- 
, White element in Britain, which 


does not exceed two per cent today, 


within managable proportions; ' 


the second would by removing 
discrimination that still largely 
prevails against’ the non-White 
in jobs, hotels, houses, hair cutting, 
saloons, irisurance offices and 


. banks, eliminate one of the most' 
- potent-causes of resentment and 


anger. 
That the immigration Act will 


be tightened immediately and fresh - 


entry into England of West- 
Indians and Pakistanis made much 
more difficult than they aré now, 
one need not doubt whether. 
there wil be. a 


to its black, brown or coloured 
citizens is a matter one does not 
feel so sure about. 

Colour prejudice is а ‘psycho- 
logical fact and cannot be legisla- 
ted out of one’s system. Duncan 
Sandys, ex-Colonial Seeretary, 
did not mince his words when he 
said that he would not allow any 
üiew black or brown ~ immigrant 
in England to swell the number 
of half-castes 
misfits in English society and a 
drag on its economy. А Lec- 
turer in Social: Psychology from 
Manchester is even more forth- 
right. In a letter published in 
the Spectator (August 18) he says 
that the aversion felt by individual 
men and women towards skins 
of another colour than their own 


К ` 


is a perfectly natural feeling for 


. which one need not be ashamed, 
to : 


and to deny them freedom 
express such feeling and force 
them into ‘a degree of intimacy: 
with the coloured immigrants is 
morally indefensible. * Feel- 
ings which ~exist at the deepest 
level in ‘the hearts and minds of 


` English people cannot be legislat- 


ed away at the whim of. some 
ministerial jack-in-office. To 


` compel the Englishman to share 


his country, his neighbourhood, 
and its amenities with such a 
group (of coloured immigrants) 
is to .push him beyond tbe 


. limits of toleration in a manner 


j simultaneous : 
' ilberalisation in Britain's attitude 


who would be. 


` sions of violence. 


which may well result in expres- 
The freedom 
to avoid what we-find objection- 
able is one of the most precious 
of individual liberties'. ^ 

Asa writer in tlie Sunday Times 
explained and as.the letter of the 
Lecturer on Social Psychology 
makes clear, it is not its- black 
or brown populàtion that will 
create racial touble in England; 
they are far too small a minority 
to incur the risk. The explosion, 


if any, will come from the narrow- ` 


minded Whités, conscious of 
their supposed - superiority and 
unashamedly allergic to. skin- 
colours different from their own— 
the same people, in ‘fact, who 
supplied Mosley with his fascist 


- trations at Notting Hill. 


* * ж .- ж 


B" Imust not digress, for it 
is USA, not Britain, that I 
There, 


started writing about. 
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. band and made violent demons- `` 


+ especially ' 


- Ра 


broke оні Іп East Harlem which 
' lasted for à week and led to 144 
persons being injured and’ 519 · 
taken prisoner. From that time’ 
onwards. riots, all serious but. 
some more so than others, broke- 
out at short or long intervals. in 


in the Southern 
States, some sort of apartheid 
had long.been practised against 
the'-Negroes despite lip service 
to equalty and integration. whose 
virtues, the ‘protagonists of the 
American way of life wére never. 
tired: of, preaching. In those ' 
States, though lynching has. north, east . ànd west, and . 
disappeared, the Ku Klux-Klun ` ^. occasionally ` even of the south. 
still counts its overt and secret ^ Quelled in-one place they erupted 
sympathisers by thousands. . elsewhere. апа this has being 
Neither Lincoln’s famous Get- . going-on without break or in: 


. tysburgh addréss nor his libera- E termission throughout .the whole 


^3 


- 


"lising policy had made the slightest ; period. with, fluctuating intensity ` 
‘dent on this attitude of mind. -till, thé -climax was. reached in: 
Those were the States where even : _ July last with an unprecedented · 
the Other day common ‘co-educa=.. ^ death-roll and damage. to pro- 
tional schools for Negroés апа, perty which made the President 
Whites were unthinkable and  'and:the со sit up and take. 
where; when the Supreme Court “notice: ү 

ruled segregationalism. in schools. 
as unconstitutional, "the stiffest 


The casualty figures according to the Observer are - as follows: 


Е д 


of furious rioting which lasted . ^ 
for days and were of such inten- 
- Sity that to call them riots would 
' be a misnomer; they were more 
' akin -to pitched battles in а full-3 - 

scale civil war, not confined to$ — 
any particular region but spread | 


most of the large towns of thé: ~over a wide belt in the north, 


east, south and west. 

‘In April the cities affected were 
* Nashville i in Tennessy Valley, and ~ 
Cleveland and Massillon'in Ohio. 
` In the following month the scene ~ 
shifted. to Jackson in Mississipi, E 
Houston in Texas, Chicago in - 
Illinios, and Vallejo in California. 
* June had hardly any respite form ` 
< riois-except short spells оа day 


. ог two totalling not more than- 


ten days in all. The first incident 
. took place in Boston whence the 


resistance was offered to reduce — 1964 .  g8dead; . . 1056 wounded; .' - 2643 arrested. = 
‘the decision to a dead letter. TS КК EU MN M not n 
It would not therefore have’ 1962  . 734 йай; . 1032 wounded; -3996 arrested 
_ Surprised people if racial trouble > ; `. | ў p : 
^ occurred in the South. What . 1966 .- 12 dead; 366 wounded; 1647 arrested. 
' has surprised them is that it has : . к 27 a ed 
occurred largely in the industrial, © 1967` .-, 74 dead; es - 4930 arrested 


. . and north of the Mason-Dixon i 


-so devastating, riots so wide- : 


: 1964 when in a "quiet district of . 


towns, east of the’, Mississipi 


o Jul | ` 
. line, where- racial discrimiriation. dup. l Ju Y. ^ з 
was supposed to be minimal or 
non-existent. Both the location’ 
of thé trouble and the bitterness -. 
of the conflict аге matters that 
, people were unprepared for. In 
none of the earlier conflicts were 
casualties so numerous; damages . 
So devastating, ‘riots. `so wide- 
of the conflict are matters Ds 
people were unpreapared for. ` 
none of the earlier conflicts a 
- of the éonflict are matters that 
casualties so’ numerous, damages 


The'end^ is not yet for by July — 
30, fresh . riots were reported 
from Milwaukee, Portland and 
Oregon with one policeman killed . 


-para-military : National Guards 
had tobe called in aid of the; 
civil police. ote 
e ж * * Ü 
Шу: latest events will show- how . 
fast the situation:is deteriorat- 
"ing. When in, 1965 death roll 
mounted to 34 in the furious riot 
that -broke out in the Watts 
district of Los Angeles people 
thought that this was the record 
-and Ње 
nature of the riots in 1966 seemed 
to lend support to that view. 
But this year there has been such 
-a crescendo of riots both in 
number and in the bitterness of 
the conflict that all past inci- 


spread and long-drawn-out. 

s * ж-ж \ 
pons analysing the causes, 
~ it is-wellto have a glance at 
the facts which. will show" the 
events in their proper perspective. 
It appears form the Observer 
(July 30) that the present wavé 
of sanguinary.mass violence started 
not more than four years back. 


‚ It was; sparked off оп July 14, shade. On some: 


neither the police nor even the: 
local mlitia was equal to the 
task and Federal troops.had to 
be called in to put them down. 

During the four months from 
` April to July at least thirty-five 


Manhattan (East) in New York 
a Negro youth 'was involved in 
a fracas with a White policeman 
and was shot dead in consequence. 
For three days nothing happened; 
on the fourth day a furious riot 
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`* and six wounded so that the: 


comparatively mild- . 


-dents have been cast into the : 
_occasions ` 


towns or ‘cities were the scenes : 


t 
2122 wounded ; 


РА 


-contagion spread_ to Prattville 
in Alabama, Tampa.in Floride, 
Cincinnati and Dayton in Ohio, 


^Atlanta in.Georgia,. and Bufialo ii 


їп New. York. One xedeeming ` 


- féature of the riots of these three 


- casualties ` 


-namely Waterloo” 
.Kansas city in Kansas, Cairo in 


months‘ was the- smallness of the- 

(5 dead and 138 
wounded), ` but July put an end  . 
to, all complacency for “good. 
Up to July 27, fifteen cities were: 
affected. In "thirteen of them— 
in Indiana, 


Illinois, -Plainfield i in New Jersey, 


с Minneapolis in Minnesota, East 


Harlem in New York, Engelwood 


in New Jersey, Rochester in New 


alike in the 
Violence and the extraordinarily .: 


__ York, Tucson in Arizona, Toledo 


in. Ohio, and Grand "Rapids, 
Pontiac and Saginaw, all in - 
Michigan—whilé much property 


-was damaged and a few lives lost 


the casualties were not "heavy. 
But "what happened in Newark 
in New Jersey and Detroit in 
in Michigan - was unprecedented 
magnitude of the 


heavy’ toll in dead and wounded. 


For six days form July 12 to 17, -> 
Newark was like a battlefield’in ` 
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which 24 people died and 700 
were wounded. In Detroit bet- 
ween July 23 and 27, 38 persons 
were killed and 1250 persons 


wounded. While, the value of : 


the property that went up in 
flames or was reduced to rubble 
was estimated at 500 million 
dollars. On receipt of an SOS 
from George Romney, Governor 
of Michigan, President Johnson 
diverted 5000 federal troops 
scheduled for Vietnam to Detroit 
to quell the riot and restore 
order. Most of the property des-. 
troyed was in the Negro area and 
ninty-five per cent of the 3000 
persons arrested were non-White. 
But Detroit was not the end, 
there were subsequent flare-ups 
in Milwaukee, 
Oregon which I have already 
mentioned but which the Ob- 
server's correspondent’ missed 
becasue they occurred after his 
report. 
* * * * 

тне immediate cause in almost 

every case was trifling. The 
original incident .at Manhattan 
in 1964 no doubt stemmed from 
brutal police action but the more 
serious riot at Watts district in 
1965 was triggered off by the 
most inadequate of causes—the 
arrest of a drunken Negro youth 
by the police. In Chicago, it 
was police action in turning off 
a fire-fighting water hydrant which 
a group of Negro teenagers had 
opened and converted into a 
shower bath on an oppressively 
sultry day. In Jackson city, it 
burst out after a teen-age dance 
for reasons unknown. In New 
York city, the troble was as un- 


accountable as it was unexpected. 


About 200 Negro men and women 
streamed out at dusk from an 
open-air concert in the Central 
Park, made a bee-line for the 
Fifth Avenue, and without fur- 
ther ado started breaking shop 
windows and looting department- 
al stores. At Detroit, too 
there does not seem to have been 
any immediate provocation what- 
soever. Since the terrible 
Negro rising in 1943 which had 
to be put down with Federal 
troops, the city had enjoyed an 
enviable reputation as a model 
of what race-relations ought to 
be in an industrial town. Ап 
enlightened city administration 
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Portland арӣ. 


and a liberal trade union policy 
under the guidenacé of Walter 
Reuther of the United Auto- 
Workers had placed the Negroes 
on a more or less equal footing 
with the Whites so that when іл 
1961 a narrow-minded Italian 
mayor .gave a carte’ blanche to 
the police to search Negroes 
without warrant and on mere 
suspicion, he was quickly un- 
seated by white votes as much 
as by Black. His successor has 
continued the liberal tradition 
and has increased the Negro 
element in the administration. 
Why trouble broke out there is 
is а mystery. 

Moreover, the riot itself is 
changing its character. For- 
merly, while the police used 
batons or guns, the Negroes 
hurled stones and soda-water 
bottles with an occasional hand 
grenade. The teenagers broke 
shop windows and doors while 
the more elderly among the rio- 
ters entered the premises and 
made away with whatever lay 
handly, whether it was a TV set, 
a frig, a washing machine or a 
cdse of whisky. Looting was. 
to them one of the strongest 
incentives to rioting and strong 
police action was sufficient 
to quell itin a day or two. Now, 
however, a new dimension has 
added. Instead of the riot col- 
lapsing as the police and the 
fire-brigade move in, leaderless 
violence begins suddenly to look 
like organised guerrilla wariare. 
The local rowdies, eager to go 
one better than their fellow 
rioters across the border in a 
competitive bid for violence, are 
no longer easy to control. The 
greater the force used by the 
police, the -more determined is 
the resistance which they offer 
with rifles, bombs and ‘Molotov 
cocktails", 

ж ж 


7 A BOUT the root causes of this 


apparently senseless spirit of 
destruction there is no end of 
discussion and research among 
politicains, pundits and. publi- 
cists. Is it the reckless manifes- 
tation of an irresponsible urge 
to sabotage by wild, ill-educated, 
undisciplined teen-agers among. 
the have-nots who have nothing 
to lose but their lives which they 


hold to little account; or, is, 


there some deeper cause or con- 
spiracy involved? In the Town 


Hall meeting convened by the. 


Mayor of Detriot on July 27 to 
hold an inquest on the riots, 
Governor Romney hinted at a 
possible aline conspiracy with- 
out making clear what foreign 
power he had in mind. Had he 
not been too sensitive about 
his reputation and too anxious 
to find а scapegoat for the col- 
lapse of his administration he 
would not have searched for the 
causes of the trouble where he 
‘did. Such a conspiracy, if it 
existed, would not have escaped 
the lynxeyed CIA, but · not such 
Suggestion has emanated from 
them. 

But there may be a conspiracy 
whether the country if not outside, 


‘and that is what some people 


are darkly hinting at. A new 
generation of youthful extremist 
Negro leadership, calling itself 
Black, Power, is making rapid 
sirides to power which they mean 
to seize shortly from the Old 
Guards. Their language ' lacks 
neither punch nor.precision nor 
makes any concession to com- 
promise. They have underlined 
the complete and unbridgeable 
gulf that separates them from 
the Whites and have declared in 
unambiguous terms their de- 
termination to have a Black 
Negro state by armed revolt and 
universa] destruction if need be. 
The series of apparently meaning- 
less riots may be, some people 
think, a prelude to such a revolt, 
a sort of dress rehearsel for the 
war а foutrance that is in the 
offing. There are sporadic out- 
breaks without plan or purpose 
which the Black Power are not 
unwilling to take credit for in 
order to enhance their prestige 
and influence. Under trained 
leadership the rioters would 
have given а better account of 
themselves. Their rifles would 
have spat out death and found 
their mark instead ‘of missing 
them as they have generally 
done. Also, among the five 
thousand and odd people arrest- 
ed, these would have been at 
least one or two potential leaders 
but none appears to be of the 
type who is trained to fight a 
guerrilla war, far less to lead it. 
* * * 
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ГнЕвв were two fundamental 

assumptions which underlay 
the thinking of -the founding 
fathers of the American civilisa- 
tion. Оле was' that America 
would be the melting pot in 
which immigrants from different 
countires would fuse themselves 
into- one nation, speaking the 
the same language and pursuing . 
the same American way of life; 
the other was that wealth and 
material prosperity could only 
be increased by the fullest freedom 
granted to- incentive and indivi- 
' dual enterprise which invested 
such freedom with a peculiar 
sanctity. The ‘melting pot 
theory, ‘however successful 
among White nations inier' se, 
was а failure when White and 
Black races were brought face 
to. face. 


‘Progressive, thinkers in “Ame- | 


rica to whom colour prejudice is. 
a matter to be ashamed of, were 
apt to think that prejudice would - 
disappear in course of time and ` 
that an integrated nation would 
évolve through civilised behaviour 
and tolerance to all and sundry, ` 
equal rights in all:spheres of life ~ 
including education and- jobs, 
pursuit of the same ideal 
and culture, and lastly, mixed 


- „marriages. . 


This was also the ideal cherished 
by the Negro leaders of the old 
Guard, however different the 
method they adopted to bring it ` 
‘about. But today, there is. a 
- gnawing. doubt, in their minds 


‚ as to whether ‘complete: integra- 


tion is feasible. To Stokeley Car- 


michel.and other extremist Negro~ 


leaders of his way of .thinking, 
‘national _ integration’ only 
provokes ‘a smile of ridicule: or 
contempt. His опе time teacher 
Prof.. Nathan Hare ‘wrote an 
article in the Times on July 28, 


.in which he observed the Ame- 


rican Whites wanted integration 


- with Black.women in the ghettoes 
at night but kept the Negroes- . 


at drms length by day. 

Those -who think that since 
the civil war of а century ago 
there has been a steady move 
towards removal of inequality and 
assimilation between the Black and 
the White are in serious error. The 
fact is that upto the end of the. 
Second World War, the policy 
that was being systematically pur- 


E: 


sued, sometimes covertly, but 
more often than not without 
any such fig-leaves, was one of 
segregation. Woodrow Wilson, 
who was so vocal about the' 


‘tights of small nations “after the 


the First: World War actually- 
imposed : segregation in-.all the’ 


‚ Federal ‘services and was just 


' prevented form imposing a formal 


: apartheid through zonal: legisla- 


tion . debarring Negroes from. 
selected areas, because the Sup- 
temé Court put its foot down. 

7 Even the New Deal of Roosevelt 
was frankly segregationalist, опе 
of the effects. of its agricultural 


adjustment, policy being the oust- 


ing of vast multitudes of Negro 
agriculturists from their-lands in 
Southern States to swell urban 


' ghettoes in the North. The New 


Deal housing agencies prevented 
even the affluent’ Negroes from 
settling in White zones of towns,. 
and the newly-reclaimed . areas 
to which they were relegated 
were merely extensions of down- 
town ghettoes, almost aš, dirty 
and congested as our busteés 
and rat-infested into the ‘bar- 
gain. 


N 
The Negro thought that the 


“Supreme Court .would come to 


to their rescue. It did; but only 
in а half-hearted way, which 
made its decision almost infructu- 
ous. In 1954, it ruled that ex- 
clusion of black or coloured stu-- 
dents from any school by reason: 
of. the colour of his skin and 
the founding of separate schools 


‘exclusively for them was against 


the spirit of the Constitution 
and such discrimination; wher- 
éver it existed must be removed - 


‘with all deliberate speed’? Those . 


who expected after this decision 


a speedy integration in the sphere ; 
"of education were soon disappoint- 
ed, for the expression used gave - 


the Southern states enough 
handle to stall the integration as 
long as they thought desirable. 
Ten years after the ruling was 


gationalist. schools, and when at 
long last it, did so in 1965 dn 


alliance between the Congress, ` 
and 


the US Office of Education 
stalled it still-further by extend- 


` ing the period during which the 


grant should -continue-to enable 
the schools to adjust themselves 
to loss of income. The result 
was that in 1963, nine years after 


_ the, Supreme -Court -judgement, 


- the Whites. 


' thank God, not a race-riot. 


given; a Supreme .Court judge .. 


ruefully observed that ‘there had 
been entirely too much deli- 
beration and not enough speed' 
in giving effect to their decision. 

The Federal Government was 
not very anxious either. 
ten years to pass a civil rights 


' bill which would authorise them 


to stop Federal grants to segre- 


It took  *olour. 


'themselves of the 


only: 1.8 percent of the Negro 
students of the Southern states 
were having’ co-education with 
In 1965. the per- 
centage rose to 5.8, and. in 
1967 to 13. The growing: 
Negro distaste of Government 
or of Supreme Court promises ` 
of action against segregation is 


not саан to understand. — NEN 


жож ж' 


Te is some reluctance ‘among 
officials and public men, not - 
excepting a section of the Eng- 
lish and the American press, to 
admit the racial origin of the 
riots and a tendency ‘to absolve 
stigma of 
colour prejudice by ascribing the 
present situation -to' the- inexora- 
ble laws of economics. In the 
Town Hall meeting at Detroit, 
the first speaker remarked that 
even the iooting was integrated 
because both Negroes and Whites. 
took part, and every one hurriedly 
agreed that . whatever _-disaster 
Detroit .had suffered it was, * 
- The 
Economist (July 29) wrote ‘that 
‘This was an explosion of protest 
from the bottom layer of the 


_American economic order, which 
-happens at the time to be merely 


(the : 


а black layer, against 
squalor and indignity of .being. 
at the bottom..:.It has, hap- 


pened in other countries where 
no question of race was invol- 
ved'. What it wants to imply 


is that the fact that the Negroes 


are at the bottom layer is.an 


* accident of the economic situation 
for which it would be irrelevant ` 
.to apportion praise or blame. 


Walter Reuther’s speech in 


‘the Town Hall meeting was more . . 


ambivalent though he too did’ 
not expressly refer to race or 
‘The have-nots of our 
great urban areas are not of our 
society. And if you expect them 
to behave by the standards of 


"MAINSTREAM 


- reasons to belong to’ us. 


"own backyard". 


| ‚ left vacant’ 


our society you are only kidding 
yourselves because they see no 
The 
revolution of rising expectations 
is not just going on in Asia and 
Africa; we-are feeling it in our 


. Way back in 1919 Walter 
Lippmann had expressed similar 


sentiments at the time of the ' 


Chicago  riots. ‘The ^. race 
problem as we know is a by- 
product. of our planless, disor- 
dered, bedraggled drifting demo- 
cracy.. Until we have learnt to 
house everybody, employ every- 


body at decent wages in a self-- 


respecting status, guarantee his 
civil rights and bring education 
and play to him, the bulk of our 
talk ‘about race problem will 
remain a sinister mythology’. 


* * * 


TH above view is Only a part of 
the truth, not the whole truth. 
The Black people do not admit 
that their present degradation is 
only due to their low economic 
status. Thats a reversal of the 
cause and effect relations. The 
squator of Negro life, the denial 
to them of ordinary civic, and 
social rights and popular indiffe- 
rence as to how adversity affects 
them—these are not the effects 
of their low economic status 
but their cause. Under similar 


circumstances, poor Whites would . 


have received substantial assis- 
tance from fellow Whites who 
do not think it necessary 


to extend the same helping hand ` 


to the Negro because the sense 
of fellow-feeling is lacking. . That 
is why when scientific cultivation 
and automation displaced large 
multitudes of share-croppers and 
agricultural labourers from land 
there was room for them only in 
the ghettoes or in the dilapi- 
dated houses of the White owners 
"because , he has 
moved to а healthier атеа 
in the countryside. Not for 
them the cleaner parts of the 


- towns which are the close preserv- 


es of the rich, that is, the Whites. 
This trek from the South to the 
North is a most noticeable pheno- 
menon of Negro life during, re- 
cent years. At least two-thirds 
of all adult Negroes in the nor- 
thern towns are migrants from 
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‘is no buyer in .towns. 


' their ghettoes by night. 


the South, and the movement 
is still going on. Between 1940 
and today about four million 
Negroes have come up North. 


During the current year another ` 


sixty thousand are likely to lose 
their land in the > Mississipi 
valley and start their northward 
trek. The  farm-owners, all 
White Americans, are not only 


not worried at this mass unem-. 


ployment of old farm-hands but 


are even eager to help the process 


by paying part of thé 
passage money. -By. non-coope- 
rating with the Federal rationing 
system they have made such 
migration , inevitable. 

But it does not take the mig- 
rants long to get disillusioned and 
frustrated. "They are countrymen 
born and bred, and in the ghet- 


toes they feel like fish.out of 


water. Employment. prospects 
are exiguous for their only skill 
isin agriculture for which there 
If they 
get any employment atall it is 
at the bottom of the rung. as 
unskilled menial = hands. 
affluent society where the richest 
prizes are already in the posses- 
sion of the White people, they are 
an unwelcome and unwanted 


adjunct. 

But his position soon gets 
worse. Against a rapidly rising 
Negro population .there is a 


steady shrinkage of employment. 
Already 40 percent of.the popu- 
lation of Washington, Baltimore 
and Detroit, are Negroes, and by 


. 1970 another ten or-twelve towns 


will have this dubious. distinction. 


Even within the city automation ' 
had already begun eating up most . 
ofthe unskilled and semi-skilled 


jobs. Now, with the richer 
Whites moving into the rural 
areas, their factories also follow 
suit. New industrial estates 
grow up which preserve their 
aristocratic character by exclud- 
ing Negroes, and the skeletal 
public transport system is too 
inadequate to enable down-town 
Negroes to come to the new fac- 
tory sites by day and return to 
Between 
1950 and 1960 about 34.4 per 
cent of the Negroes -lost- their 
jobs at Detroit on. this ground 
alone though the Negro popula- 


- tion increased by 183,000. 


The shifting of factories and 


E 


1 


In the ` 


4 


q , 
of the prosperous Whites led to 
a drop in land values which is 
the main prop of localauthority 
finance so thatcivic amenities 
like housing, health and educa- 
tion register a sharp decline. 
The ghettoes, ill-served even 


‘in normal times, are the hardest 


hit. . ' 

One must not forget the other 
predisposing factor, the uncritical 
belief іп unregulated: private 
enterprise. In 1949 the Mayor 
of Detroit slashed by one stroke 
of his pen all but two of thé ten 
public housing schemes that had 
been .started in 1940 bécause it 
went against his economic dog- 
matism of free enterprise. The 


- 129 acres which had been acquir- 


ed and cleared at public expense 
he handed over to private parties 
to develop and settle tenants in, 


' with the result that rent, fixed 


with due regard for profit, was 
much too high for the Negro of 
the low-income group to pay. 
Out of 2,000 people displaced for 
whom the scheme was intended, 
less than half got in while the 
rest were forced further back into 
more crowded slums. 


* ` ж * 


д соокта to'a recent -Depart- 
ment of Labour survey, bear- 


ing the unusual title ‘A Sharper 


Look at Unemployment in US 
Cities. and Slums’, about 98 per- 
cent of slum-dwellers. are black 
or coloured, about 33 per cent of 
such dwellers are unemployed 
or as good as unemployed, 
and between 10to 20 per cent 
have even ceased looking for.a 
job, so great has been their frus- 
tration by repeated failures to 
secure one. Lack of jobs is one 
reason no doubt, but not the 
only:one. The other, no less 
important, is lack of necessary 
education and technical skill. 

The situation is .aggravated 
by prices: being actually higher 
in the ghettoes than’ in better-off 
suburban areas though the qua- 
lity is lower. The owners of 
shops | are almost exclusively 


. White with a fair sprinkling of 


Jews. The interest they ‘charge 


оп hire purchase is as high as 


285 or 290 percent. With the 
publication of this survey report 
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`_. of riots, no action 


people ceased to теше at the- 
outbreak of riots this summer, 
they only wondered why the out- 


"break was delayed so long ! 
* wo! ож 

pi itis not economic injustice 

alone which constitutes the 
Negroes’. main- grievance: They 
have equally grave charges to 
level at the ‘State for its civil and 
: social policies. Legislation ine 
tended for' expanding civil rights ~ 
` has-been only marginal; not-touch- 
ing .- even the- fringe of the 
problem. which affects the large- ` 
majority. On the basis of the. 
Civil Rights Bill passed ten years 
ago, eighteen - States banned dis- 


crimination against .Negroes in ; 


the matter of purchase of lands- 
` and Houses by legislation but. 
of what use is. such land, where: 
‚ 99.9 per cent of the ghetto-dwel- - 
lers have not the wherewithal ' 
even to renta decent house? А, 
. Housing Bill would have been 
. more.to the point but this was 
. sadly. neglected. President Ken- | 
: nedy who was wafted into power : 
. by the crucial Negro vote did 
nothing for the Negroes till 1964, 
апа the Civil Rights Bill he pass- 
ed in that year remained a dead 
letter because of the failure of 
the city authorities to incorporate 
the fair housing clauses into their 
statutes, President Johnson, iras- 
cible at the best of times and пож. - 
almost at:his wit's end at the 
Vietnam debacle became cross at 
the -Democratic reverses in the 
latest Congress election and had 
neither time nor sympathy -to~ 
‘spare for the Negroes. In his 
message to the- Congress before 


the 1967 session his statement on : 


Negro Civil rights did not exceed 
forty-five words, while the langu- 


age of his reference to violence : 


in the streets and of the proposed | 
steps for their suppression, lacked 
nothing in vigour Or QBUDADIY 2 
overtones.- 


This is all very well, for un- : 


doubtedly riots have to be put 
down. But people wonder why 
simultaneously with the control 
is thought 
necessary to rid the ghettoes of 
rats: which killed or maimed 
14,000 Negro children last. year;- 
why the anti-rat bill was laughed 
out in the Congress and then 
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- & single 
| for nothing have sober and res-- 


- Wounded. 


- excesses against Negroes, 


N 


rejected on the ground of cost; 


why when funds are short for ` 


this and other welfare schemes 


the anti-riot bill with very large 


financial commitments was passed 
as ‘soon as presented without. . 
dissentign voice. ” Not 


- and . 
Bayard Rustin, -leader of the 1963 ·, 


pected Negro leaders like Dr. . 
Martin Luther King and others ` 


been forced Чо observe that the - 
indifférence, shown by the Cong- 
ress to the Negroés would have ` 
been hard to ‘believe, had it not 
Бгеп а fact. The generous pro- 


vision in the, anti-riot bill con- . 


.trasts strangely with the summary `- 


rejection of the. anti-rat bill'on . 


the ground of cost. Congress is 
prompt in ‘suppressing | ‘riots but 
has no time or’interest for analys- 


ing or eliminating the causes. 


-After the Watts riots of 1965, 
it was found that there was not 
a single hospital within fifty miles 
to. take in and.-treat the large 
number of Negroes killed- and 
The Harlem riots 
of 1964 brought to a head the 
question . of: police brutality - 
against Negroes, but when after ` 
prolonged debate-a - civilian Re- 
view Board was established in 1966 
to look into complaiüts of police 
it was 
made ineffective from the begin-. 


ning : iand quietly voted out of: 
` existénce in 1967. Thirty-six- cases . 


of murder of- Negroes -in the 
Southern, sfates- produced only 
three; convictions апа no sentence 
of more than ten years. “А tra- 
gic automatic: mechanism’, the 
Sunday Times observes ‘has been 
exposed in the American society~ 


„ by which nearly every attempt to 


help the poor—and the poor are, 
basically, the Negroes—has been 
transmitted ` into a. device for 
making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer. Of the million 


‚апа ‘a half sterling. sanctioned 


. for.compensating the riot victims . 
of Watts district, more than half 
was swallowed up in administra- 
tive expenses, and the rest, for. 
all the changes ‘social workers- 
can detect, might have just run 
into апа been. Ое ир by 
the sand. 


Те elder’ leaders ^ among the 
Negroes—men like Dr. Martin 
Luther mins “and. RA Du 


as 


justice. 


are loath to ‘speak against the 


resurgent new leadership because '. _ 
they can discover no foreseeable _ 


remedy against this colossal in- 
They cannot support it 
either because of "their life-long 
debate in methods of persuasion 
nonviolent action. But 


march, has not hesitated -to dec- 


-lare openly and understandingly 


why they, the Old Guards, are © 
uriable to give the lead .the desti- 
-tute Negroes need. . They are 
more in touch with the superior 
strata of Negroes „and ‘with. the, 
~ ‘establishment’, ` including the 
-President. They. have hardly any - 


` rapport-with the’ Negroes. of the 


: ghetto over whom their influence. 


'.is Waning because of the apparent ' 


futility of the non-violent policies 
they have been, pursuing so long. 
The latter: have now transferred 


‘their allegiance-to the youthful `. 
-new leadership whose language ` 


is only too explicitly violent and 


: whose action is in accord with: 


“Bose gave out’ 


that language. 

A similar transfer of allegiance 
would have taken placé in. India ` 
if Gandhij's -non-violence had 


` failed to win freedom for India. ` 


In fact, it was-partly so transfer- 
‚гей when non-violence was safely 
placed behind the prison bars 
and Netaji Subhash - Chandra 
his clarion call 


-from across the- Bay-of ‘Bengal. 


| sumente: 
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Ts. extremist leadership, аз 
has been said already, goes by . 
the name of Black Power. So. 
long it was only a bond ‘ог. sym- 
bol of unity, not an activé force 
taking charge of the direction of 
events, But in. July last ` 
-the conference (called before the 


riots) took place at Newark, thé’ ·` 


thousand -and . odd; delegates : 
adopted about fifty ‘resolutions 


which _ completely’ changed. its · 
character and role. The call was 
or an all-out activé, violent 


strugglefor the complete destruc- 


‘tion of the- civilisation of the 
. American Whites. ` 


The symbol 
ceased to be-a symbol merely and 
"became an active dynamo. 

The. leaders ‘of this - conference 
(Rap Brown, Leroy Jones ete.) 
have never had any truck with 
the ruling powers or the ‘estab ` 
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‘when .. 


Their link was with ' 


` with their -help 


the millions of the dwellers- of 
ghettoes.- They do not want a 
steady extension of civil rights 


with the ultimate - object of the’ 
"merger of Negroes іп а predomi- 


nantly White population. .They 


- do not believe in the integration 


or fusion of the Negroes and the 
Whites for the мо ` areso utterly 


.disparate the fusion. would be. 
harmful to the Negroes and un-. 
· desirable. They are two complete- 
ly different races—different not - 


merely in the colour-of their skin 


but in their religion, their culture,- 


their political allegiance. The idea 
that the Negro. and the White 
American will live peacefully side 
by side, under one political autho- 
rity does not gladden their heart 
or quicken their pulse. For their 
separate nationhood they demafid 
a lebensraum, a separate state. 
Not was there апу ambiguity 
as to means. -Only a , violent 
revolution and universal sabotage 
can do the trick. There should 
be no truck with the Whites in 
any shape or form and economic 
institutions like banks, insurance 
companies, cooperative societies 


etc must be entirely- Black-con- . 


trolled and, Black-oriented. The 
ghetto population whose desperate 
situation should incline them to 
take any risks must be-armed and 
trained in' guerrilla warfare, and 
.the industrial 
towns of America -must be des- 


. troyed.” Even the: Negroes who 


would not take this risk could be 


made to render indirect help by ' | 
providing food and shelter or by : 
_ acting as messengers. . & 


All this sounds like a mad 


'- man's talk, and- no doubt there 


м 


is a Streak of lunacy in some of 
the utterances gushing forth from 
over-charged emotion. But to 
ignore it 
When the ‘twentythree year old 
Rap Brown was arrested in Cam- 
bridge (Maiyland) for incitement 
to violence, he shouted ‘we built 
this country and we will burn it 
down, hunkies and all’. Such 
fanaticism we have met elsewhere 
too and it can take a man very 
far. 1 
atthe Newark conference pro- 
claimed themselves pro-Mao; the 
large majority were _non-ideo- 
logical. Where they were all 
agreed was in.their being strongly 
anti-colonial and- anti-White and 
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- 


would be a` mistake. - 


Only a few of the delegates” 


їй their 


QU ж Са 
No” wonder much 
America 


action. Since the Whites rastly 
outnumber the Negroes - in 
America—there being 180 million 


Whites to 20 million Negroes— . 


fight -would be unequal and the 
Negroes would be liquidated. 
But there would be considerable 


damage done before they are." 


Meanwhile, the Negroes in the 
army, navy and airforce may pose 
a problem whose results may be 
unpredictable. Even now, out of 
five lakh American soldiers fight- 
ing in Vietnam, one lakh is Negro. 
Negro intransigence in the armed 
forces may spell danger both to 


.interüal peace and to defence 
. against aggression. Nathen Hare. 


asked in his article in the Times, 
why should a Negro who has no 
civil right ix the land of his birth, 

fight for civil liberties abroad? 
Те fear of annihilation does not 
seem to cow down, at least’ to 
outward showing,': some of the 


Black Power leaders congregated . 


at Newark. ‘We may. die? they 
said ‘if we fight now but we shall 
kill a:good few before we do. In 
-another ten years they will. lead 
us to gas chambers’. 


m "ux x 


HIS denouement of the clash 
of colour is extremely distres- 


sing. No doubt, America has 


' recently been throwing its weight 


about and is not half so popular 
with us as she was in pre-indepen- 


: dence days, but nobody wants that 


a great nation like her should be 
reduced to shambles by interne- 
cine conflict. What ^we see now 
in America is the result of the 


failure of assimilation and of - 


moral decadence born, in part, 


of the hiatus between ‘what Ше. 


White Americans preach and 
what they practise, particularly 
in the matter of race and colour. 
It would be a catastrophe if 
White reaction to Negro violence 


- is a stiffer dose of violence with- 


out exploring other avenues of 
peace: The remedy lies in-their 
hands and consists in their will- 
ingness to pay the high social 


- 2 


new-found. belief - in. 
` underground military tactics. | 
| : ~, their arrogance, 
of White ~ 
is frightened and- 

thinking: in terms .of defensive - 


costs of integration. The wrotigs 


` they did, consciously or uncons- 


_ctously, by their inordinate. greed, 
their  colour- 
consciousness and their blind 
‘faith іп. the. virtues of. laissez 
faire, must be set right. : One can 
only . hope, though there is по” 
sign of “it yet, that good sense 
will prevail before it is too late ' 
and there the ‘American elite who 
are increasingly making’ their 
‘voice heard in opposition to the 
-President's Vietnam policy will 
turn’ the searchlight inward also 
and rectify the wrongs of ages.: 
Unless this is. done, ара done 
quickly, the possible consequences 
of a sanguinary conflict will be dis- 
astrous as we can see from what 


. happened in India, and may hap- 


pen in South Africa and Rhodesia. 
The two-nation theory of the 
Black Power, its demands for a’ 


. Separate homeland, its reliance on 


violent direct action—all seem to - 
be echoes of our recent pást— - 


- resurrected ghosts of ideas that 


floated in Ше murky political sky 
of India just before independence. 
Here at least the Muslim League 
could count on the secret support 
of. the British: bureaucracy and - 
theopen support of the Tories 
in England. In the USA, what 
external support can the Negroes 
hope for? Would Russia help? 
„Ог China? Or the Latin Ameri- 
can nations? Would’ -the newly 
independent African states offer . 
more than moral support? I do 
not think any one would. 

Of course, if separation is the 
‘only way to an honourable exis- 
tence nobody should grudge it. 


a 


But if that is not so, if life in the `` 


federal American society can be 
made compatible -with honour : 
with equality of status, opportu- 
nity and social standing, and 
with economic ‘prosperity апа. 
preservation of culture, that is 
probably the better alternative. ` 
Separation or partition does not 
solve any problem ‘but creates 
many, as we have learnt to our’ 
cost. But all depends upon the 
White * man’s response to the. 
crisis. Stokeley Carmichel’s last 


. reported statement points a way 


out—an  equalitarian state in 
which unregulated capitalism will 
be replaced by’ social control of 
economic activities for -the pro- 
motion of the common good. 
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DMK'S FIRST FIVE MONTHS IN OFFICE - 


repeal of Prohibition will mean 
a 50 per cent saving of rice. That. 
is, the labourer whose main meal 
_ is dinner, ‘would take a pot. of 
toddy instead, and would think 
of rice only ‘the next morning. 
Besides the saving in rice there is 
also the pressure from local party 
‘men to be allowed to touch the 
spoils of office. The thinking 
seems to be that the toddy busi- 
ness should be given to loyal 
party men. ` 
Most ‘of the DMK’s support 
comes from tlie classes normally 
. considered the mainstay of Leftist 
` parties—the casual labourer, the 
.office peon, the educated ún- 
employed and under-employed and 
: the industrial worker. These peo- 
plè feel one with the DMK, 
and the Tamilisation the DMK 
leaders have effected- during the 
five months i in office has instilled 
ій the average Tamilian a feeling 
of pride'in Tamil. Even the sever- 
est critics of ће РМК acknow- 


` 


ledge the contribution the party . 


has made to the revival of Tamil 
ever since it became a force in the 
State's politics. After many long 


decades ‘the slum-dweller and the. 


‘villagers; find they can express 
themselves in their mother-tongue 
and revels in this new-found 
freedom: 

The DMK has also launched 


a new scheme to reward mixed 
marriages. Sri Annadurai's mai- 


- den Budget contains an allotment 


of Rs. 10,000 for awarding medals 
to couples who had contracted 
intercaste marriages during the 


‘year. 'Self-Respect' marriages too 


have been given recognition. These 
two steps could end much of the 
moral and social degradation that 
has been part and parcel of life in 
Tamil Nad; especially in the vil- 
lages and small towns. 


The DMK wants naturally to 


‘strengthen: its ties with the rural: 


masses and so the ‘prosperity "bri- 
gades’, have been thought of. 
Personnel for these Brigades are 
to be recruited from all walks of 
lifé and from all income brackets. 
Their job will range from desilt- 
ing of tanks to slum improvement. 
Publicity for. the Government's 


work and'policiés will also figüre. 


in the programme: 


Critics "have attacked the ‘Pros- 


perity Brigades’ idea being similar 
to Mao’s Red Guards; and 
have said that the scheme smacks 
of the type of "voluntary" work 
incumbent on everyone in China. 
Most. "of the criticism was hurled 


‘in the wake of the slum fires that 


oecurred every day for 20 days last 
month and the manhandling of 
some Congressmen by slum-dwel- 


‘SULEKHA 


. TRADITION 


‘(Continued from Page 86) 


lers. Deterioration in the law and | 
order situation was described as 
the consequence of the party in 
power demoralising the Police 
force by indulging in witch-hunt- 
ing, by reducing the number of 


senior posts and demoting several . 


senior officers. Sri Annadurai who 
also holds the Home portfolio was 
able to. put down lawlessness. 
The slum fires were the first crisis 
ofany magnitude that the ОМК. 
faced on assuming office, and the 
genéral verdict is that though it 
may have been little slow it did not 
lose grip. 

The DMK's grip on the City : 


- and many other urban areas in 


the State is said to-be firm. Civic 
bodies with D.M.K. .majorities, 
which: the last Congress regime 
superseded, are to be revived. 
About 1.44 lakh Children in pri- 
mary classes ir the 341 schools run 
by the Madras Corporation have 
been given free textbooks, slates, 
slate pencils and stationery. Other 
civic bodies have been asked to 


follow this example and Sri Anna- ` 


durai promised limited help for 
the purpose. Ciyic elections in 


the State are due early next year, . 
. and with Sri Kamaraj planning 


to tour Tamil Nad extensively for 


- two months the battle seems join- 
the} 1972 -General- 


ed for 
Election: 


first a at home and favourite abroad .. b 
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Ер Keep Yourself Well- -Informed 


> Кеай West Bengal Government 
News Magazines : 


1. 
I8 


AS 


THE ‘WEST BENGAL’ "E News maine on- сане "affairs, : 
- - West Bengal's problems and how 
- they are "being ‘tackled. A 
“ВЗ. 6 ge. Rs. 3 half-yearly. 


THE 'PASCHIMBANGA* = L. ° Weekly news magazine in. Bengali 
o І b - on social and economic. affairs ‘of 
: : "E -. West Bengal. - 
ам : т Tru. ^. Rs. 3 yearly, Rs. 1,50 halt'yeariy. 


THE ‘SRAMIK VARTA’ Ё РЕС id E Bilingual:Bengali - and Hindi ; fort 
| ^ nightly on 1абошг-уеЙаге. ©” : 
Rs. 1.50 yearly. | 


THE ‘PASCHIM BANGAL ^: 5 з, Шшзїгїїе@: weekly news magazine in 
TID s F С: ` Nepali: ...: -> 
тшш ic - D Rs. 3 yearly, Rs. 1.50 half-yearly. 
- ТНЕ'МАОНЕРВГВАМСАР =... Mastrated Urdu, fortnightly оп 


-.. current affairs. ` 
Rs. 3, yearly, Rs.. 1.50 half-yearly. 


| (1) ` Subscriptions are payable in  айуйлсе. 


(2) Money Orders, Crossed Сеш & Postal Orders йд ей to Director of Infor- 
. mation are accepted. . 


E 


(3) Wanted selling агъа Т Ой 5315 





(4) Copies are not supplied by V.P.P. 


Please Write to 


` The Director of Information 
' Government of West Bengal 
Writers" Buildings; 
= Calcuțta:l. 


W.B. (I. & P. R.) AD 16781/67 
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MAINSTREAM 


Ov final aim can only be a classless society with equal 

justice and opportunity for all, a society organized on a planned basis 
for the raising of mankind to higher material and cultural level, to 
cultivation of spiritual values of co-operation, unselfishness, the spirit 
of service, the desire to do right, goodwill and love, ultimately a world 
order. Everything that comes in the way will have to be removed, gently 
if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be little doubt 
that coercion will often be necessary, 
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. Р "but certainly you сап grow 
` tomatoes. and’ other vegetables not far from . 
-'* your kitchen. You can grow them in your. 
backyard, veranda or in pots on the terrace, 
Vegetables are easy to grow; some are ready 
within two months. 


GROWING TOMATOES IN YOUR KITCHEN ? 


Vegetables are rich Іп minerals, proteins, vitamins 

and carbohydrates.. For a balanced diet, we need 

280 grams of vegetables as against the average 
- * consumption in India of a mere 70 grams. 
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HEART FULL ' 
OF JOY 
. TODAY... 





When the health is good, one looks’ 
"forward travelling, with a heart full of 
joy to enjoy the beauty of Nature.. 


You too should take Sadhana's 
wonderful medicine, two teaspoonsfull 
: of Mritasanjibani mixed with four 
teaspoons of Mahadraksharista (six years AE 
eld), twice a day after meals, to keep T 
you in good health. They remove ү Calcutta Centre : Dr, Nares Chandra 
"weariness, increase the.appetite and il WT Ghose, M.B BS. (Cal) 
` digestive powers and help you get rid [= ML ‚ Ayurvedachirys, > 
of cough and cold. i { ` 








Adhyakeha Dr. Joges Chandra Ghose, М.А, 

Ayurved-Sastri, F.C.S, (London) М,С.$. 
(America) Formerly Professor of Chemistry, 
~ Bhagalpur College. 
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The Boatman 


River Padma- lay wrapped in. 
darkness. Oar in hand, the boat- 
man looked around. Nothing 
: was visible, not even.the sprawling 
trees nearby. It was a long way 
to that village where he hoped to . 
sell his. goods at the fair the 
. next morning. So he untied his 
boat, and pushed off.’ He rowed 
and rowed--how long he did not 


know.: So engrossed was he їп. 


planning his . transactions апа 
counting -his profits that he did 
not even feel the weariness of 
rowing. ` . 


At last the dawn peered through 
the distant trees. “Now the fair 
must be in sight,’ he thought. 
And looked around. What! The 
same place ! ~He rubbed his eyes 


and looked again. ‘The boat had ` 


not gone far from the place . he 
started. And then he found out 
what had happened. He had 
been rowing against strong 
currents which almost neutralised 
his speed. 


E of Padma | 
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Our country today is in a similar situation. 
After 20 years of hard and earnest efforts to 
improve the standard of living of our people, 
we have not gone far from where we started, 
though, of course, in certain areas we have 
moved а long way. Take food. production, for 
instance. It has gone up by 17 million tons 
during the 14 years from 1951 to 1965 but the 


amount of food available for each person 
decreased by 0:4 oz. What about employment - 
opportunities ? Educational facilities ? In these 
' and several other development areas, our efforts 


have been nullified by the rapid rate of the 


growth of population. We add to our population ` 


more than 13 million people every year. Isn't 


it a formidable problem for апу country. to - 


tackle? 


` YOU CAN solve this problem by limiting your 
family. Please visit the Family Planning Centre 
-- : ‘# in your vicinity. There 


d you get free services. 
‚$ Remember : \7 Red 
Triangle is the Symbol 
of Family Planning. 


' Have fewer children 
When you have two, 
that will do 
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' Made from, the 


finest apples. 
Gold Coin is a 
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А "wonder 
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appetite to eat 
heartily and aids 
digestion. A 
quick and sure 
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` Shastri Cabinet. 


= 


"HE first days of the post-Nehru ‘era - have been 
T marked by serious attempts by political groups 
and parties in the country to adjust their thinking 

to the ‘new situation created by the death of one who 


towered over all others. It was not unexpected 
that the right-wing in the Congress and entrenched 
reaction outside would not hesitate to take advantage 
of the vacuum they had been looking forward to. 
While Jawaharlal Nehru was alive these forces had - 
to lie low or to resort to devious ways of undermining 


. the national policies shaped by him, for the simple 


reason that he commanded the allegiance of the masses. 
But now they feel emboldened by the fact that the new 
leadership of the Congress is not of the same stature 
and cannet command loyalty from the common people 
to the same extent. They tried to show their hand in 
the horse-trading that preceded the formation of the 


And outside the Congress, the Swatantra, Jan Sangh 
and such other parties of reaction, apart from seeking to 
work through their agents in the ruling party, ate 


: vigorously trying to consolidate themselves for a major 


x 


onslaught on the national policies of non-alignment and 
peace, secularism, democracy and socialism. 

It is in this context that the move initiated by Sri 
Asóka Mehta has to be welcomed as one aimed а{—. 
strengthening the progressive elements in the Congress 
and paving the way for solidarity of all socialist forces 
in the country against the common.enemy, namely, the 
unscrupulous, upsincipled combination’ of , vested 
interests and communal reaction.’ As Sri Mehta rightly 
pointed out at the Lucknow convention, “we have not 


"that abundance of socialist talents that we can afford 


to work at cross-purposes.” It is an unfortunate fact 
that in the seventeen years of freedom the’ socialist 
forces in India have been functioning without cohesion 
or -common purpose, guided by prejudices and pique 
and ambitions of personal leadership. They have 
either adopted a rigid dogmatic approach and functioned, 
in narrow grooves of their own making which had no^ 
relevance to the present Indian or world reality, or — 
they aligned themselves with groups and individuals in 


а manner smacking of opportunism. No group or 


party of the Left, including the leadership. of the Left 
within the Congress, is exempt from this charge. By 


working in this way they weakened Jawaharlal Nehru: 


in his fight -for socialism and peace. This 


` 18 a lapse which history will not forgive them, for by their 


“taken the country forward; even if only step by step and: 


unrealistic and perverse postures they have to a certain 
extent betrayed the cause of the common people. 
Today we do not have thé captain who could have 


slowly, and therefore it becomes imperative that 


~ # 


For Left Unity = 


individuals and groups and parties which genuinely 


believe in the goal of socialism -close their ranks and 


. present a strong, united front against the combined 


might of the forces of reaction. The Asoka Mehta 


"group forms only a very small part of the sum total of 


socialist strength in India.- It is therefore not enough if 
the section: of the Congress leadership which has. 
firm faith in Nehru's policies wins over this group and 
takes it into the Congress fold.-It undoubtedly will have 


‘the effect of strengthening the Congress Left to a limited 


extent, but this is not enough to dislodge the anti-social- 
ist, elements occupying key positions in the ruling party. 
The only effective answer to the challenge of mono- 
poly and big business interests and the forces of com- 
munalism is for all parties of the Left to join hands to 
forge a minimum programme to -take the country for- 
ward on the,road to socialism. Sri Asoka Mehta's call 
to the Communist and. other socialist parties will be 
devoid of meaning if a serious attempt is not made with- 
out delay: to forge such a united front. А 
After Bhubaneswar, the Congress President raised 


“hopes about a move in this direction, and following this 


some socialist. elements have rejoined the Congréss. 
Sri Kamaraj evidently labours under the limitations 
imposed by the present structure and composition of 
the Congress leadership and is finding it difficult to 
follow up his initiative with bold moves to get the Left 
together. As the leader of the ruling party and as one . 
who believes in the values cherished by Nehru, 
Sri Kamaraj has the responsibility of continuing 
his initiative more vigorously and trying to secure . 
the cooperation of socialists in the country. 
It has: become necessary to take steps that will isolate 
right reaction at one end and dogmatic, unrealisti¢ ele- 
ments of the Left, like the sectarian faction of the CPI, 
at the other, Only thus can all socialists in the country 
be brought together to form a hard core that will 
dedicatedly fight to achieve the goal set before the 
country by Jawaharlal Nehru. | + 

To start with, the leaders of the Left both inside the 


"Congress and outside should sit together and draw up 


a.common programme of action for immediate imple- 
mentation : nationalization of banks, oil and other key 
industries, State trading in all essential commodities 
and pegging of the prices of all commodities needed 
by the common people, firm steps to reduce, substan- 
tially the hold of monopoly and big business on the 
national economy, and fixing of a need-based national 
mirimum wage. There is no timeto lose. Particularly 
with the passing away of Nehru, the nation demands a 
new and sustaining leadership from a united Left. Old 
prejudices must give.place to the awareness of this 
néw compulsion. 
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Ҹ КІ Lal Bahadur Shastri’s recent 
yy, exchanges with President- Ayub 
-~ have nearly picked up the threads 
‘of Indo-Pak relations from where 
they were left behind by Nehru. 

Sri Shastri has long been known 


- in New Delhi circles as an advocate 


‘of a rapprochement -with Pakistan 
over the question of.Kashmir. And 
many here believe that he has 
throughout been inclined to back 
Sheikh’ Abdullah's explorings for 
an adjustment on the vexed Kashmir 


question. In short, Sri Shàstri шау. 


be regarded as belonging to the ‘soft’ 
school.of the Kashmir question in 
Contrast to the ‘hard’ school re- 
presented by such diverse elements 
as Sri Morarji Desai and Sri Krishna 
Menon. ` 

So far as Sri Nanda goes, he 
‘perhaps stands somewhere іп bet- 
“ween. For, it is known that he is 
very much opposed to Bakshi 
‘Ghulam Mohammad ‘returning to 


‘Kashmir and thereby creating new 


problems for both the: Centre and 
the Sadiq Government; at the same 
time, Sri Nanda is reportedly opposed 
to any radical change in the status 
of Kashmir as a means of 
Pakistan. . т 
There is however a perceptible 
‘difference between Sri Nanda’s ap- 
.proach to Pakistan and that of the 
extremists like Sri Desai and Sri 
‘Menon : while the latter are for a 
tough line all along, Sri Nanda 
"attaches very great importance to 
а return of friendly relations with 
Pakistan as a means of protecting 
‘the minorities, | . "E 
} It can now be disclosed that Sri 


“Shastri played a major role in 


bringing about the release of Sheikh 
Abdullah. While Nehru was always 
"unhappy about Sheikh’s detention, 
the initiative. for' the "release. this 
time came from both Sri Sadiq and 
Sri Shastri. Had Sri Shastri taken 
a stiff attitude. on the question, 
it is, doubtful if Sheikh Sahib's 
xelease could have been brought 


"about so smoothly." - 


It is also known that! more than 
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^ 


_ ^which had 


placating 





. KASHMIR IN SHASTRI CABINET i 
~. X KAIRON: LESSON FOR LEFT 


the reldase 
anxious| for a settlement of the 
Kashmir question and to bring about 
an end; to the long. period of rift 
benefitted nobody barring 
perhaps Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
himself! In a word, if there is -any- 
. body. in New Delhi today after 
. Nehru who is prepared to give a 
hearing to Sheikh Abdullah’s sugges- 
' tions, it is the Prime Minister himself. 
. With Sti Morarji Desai out of the 
Cabinet, many here feel that Sri 
Shastri may be able to persuade his 


colleagues in. Government for а: 


d 


generous deal for Sheikh Abdullah. 
However, the Kashmir issue-may 
turn out to be a very crucial one for 
‘the new Government, bécause it is 
one of those questions on which 


passions can easily be roused and. 


solutions indefinitely ^ deferred. 
Observers in the Capifal fear that Sri 
. Desai jand other -critics ` of the 
` Government may make out of the 
Kashmir issue а convenient handle 
with which to discredit the Shastri 
Cabinet, Ж ' 
‚ For! it is possible to muster a 
very considerable body of opinion in 


the country with a cry of no-truck- . 


with-Pakistan-on-Kashmir. . Ip this, 
nòt only the Jan Sangh and. other 
commual elements but a good part 
of the ' Centrists and the Left may 


also join hands with the slogan that - 


no Munich should be:permitted in 
trying to placate Pakistan. -` 

..; Thé coming meeting between 
Prime Minister Shastri and President 
Ayubin London will therefore, be 
watched with anxious interest in New 
Delhi.: Sheikh · Abdullah's role in 
.this.sphere has already been noted 
by critical observers here. ` 


"E 


p 


itself, Sri Shastri was ^` reinforce the communal forces and 


thereby undermine the very secu- 
larim on which Sheikh -Abdullah 
bases his strategy. _ Ар! 

In this context, Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri’s mettle as a statesman will 
be put to the severest test over 
Kashmir, both on the diplomatic 
and the political fronts; for, he will 
have to steer clear of the charge of 
capitulation while” carrying the 
country with him on the urgent 
need of a settlement with Pakistan as 
a means of stabilising the political 
situation at home. Communal 
tensions can bring down а demo- 
cratic set-up. This is one of thé abid- 
behests of Nehru which the saner 
section of New Delhi opinion want 
Sri Shastri to carry out. : А 
* 


* * 


А : 
HE debacle that faces - Sardar 
T Pratap Singh Kairon today was 
more or less anticipated at the 
time of Nehru's death. Because, it 
was known that the late Prime. 


- Minister was anxious to protect 


‘was inspired more . 


him to the very last, on the impression 
that Kairon alone could „bring 
stability to the politics of this 
strategically placed border state. It 
was not that the misdeeds. narratted~ 
in the Das Commission. Report were 
unknown’ to -the -high-ups in, New 
Delhi. The reluctance to take 
take action against Sardar Kairon 
by. political | 
considerations - than any lack of 
conviction about the authenticity * of 


,the allegations themselves. 


. So fàr as Sheikh Sahib's problem ' 


is concerned, perhaps he has been 


the worst hit with-the death of. 
« Nehru: 
highest quarters in New Delhi who 
may be willing to have a deal with 
Pakistan rather than listen to Sheikh 


There are-elements in the ` 


Abdullab. Also, there. are others ` 


who “may, go in for an anti-Pak 
" frenzy which may in the long run 


So far as Sri Shastri and Sri 
Nanda are concerned, their view of- 
the situation seem to be that the · 
continuation of the Kairon corrup- 
tion in would be as injurious to Pun- ` 
jab.as was the Bakshi raj in Kashmir. 
Sardar Kairon therefore had no 
illusion at the time ' of Nehru’s 
death that his own days were 
numbered as the Chief Minister of 
Punjab. p ui 

The Kairon episode has brought 
out once again one of the big' 
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anomalies of the Indian sitiation. 
Quite a few pedlars. of corruption 
have paraded themselves as pro- 
gressive political personalities in 
this country. In this strange galaxy, 
Sardar Kairon keeps company with 
‚ such other, luminaries as Sri -Biju 
-Patnaik dnd Bakshi 
Mohammad. 
_ It was not that the strong-arm 
methods of the Punjab Chief 
Minister were not known to political 
circles in New Delhi. In fact the-cor- 
ruption in Punjab and Kashmir spon- 
sored by the heads of the State 
governments themselves had been 
the subject of open attack .in the 
Capital for a number" of years. 
But they were able to wangle а 
political alibi as the ardent suppor- 
ters of Nehru policies both at home 
and abroad. А ' 

With this convenient facade of 
progressivism they carried on with 
their own corrupt practices banking 
on the fact that they would not be 
‘attacked by the vigilant elements of 
the Left. In this respect, the down- 
fall of the Punjab Chief Minister will 
prove to be as wholesome as the 
exit of Bakshi himself from Kashmir 
Government. 

In fact, Sardar Kairon’s removal, 
like Bakshi's would bring in a certain 
amount of public , belief іл 
Government's claim that it is earnest 


about combating corruption. The · 


уу" 
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fact that Sardar Kairon 'cpuld 
continue so long had a demoralising 
effect in so far as the public became 


almost cynical in Punjab that he 


could get away with anything since 
he had the backing of the Centre. 
His dislodging from Chief Minister. 
ship will help to boost public morale 
in Government profession, to a 
certain extent. : 

After Kairon, who next ? There 
are very strong reports in the Capital 
that the present Orissa Chief Minister _ 
Sri Biren' Mitra, may have to face 
rough weather in the near future. 
The charges of corruption and 
irregularities against him have not 
been washed off despite all the 
lobbyings by his political elder 
brother, Sri Biju Patnaik. ^ ` 

It is not unlikely, àccording to 
some circles here, that the demand 
for a thorough investigation into the 
affairs of the Patnaik-Mitra clique 
in Orissa might soon gain 
momentum. Апа their feverish 
backing of Sri-Morarji Desai in the 
recent tussle for Prime Ministership - 
will not be of help in securing the. 
necessary protection from high 
quarters. | 

It is also felt here-`that Sardar 
Kairon’s exit from _ the Punjab 
Government will have a sobering 
effect on progressive. politics in this 
country. Instead of accepting. the 
public pronouncements of political 
leaders as the only criterion of 
progressivism, a chasténed Left will 
now have a better realisation that 
the-actual record and not mere pro- 


.fessions, should bè taken as е test 


‘of Leftism. Corruption in any 
form has to be.branded as the very 
anti-thesis of progressive ‘politics. 
This lesson the Congress Left 
has to ledrn perhaps more than any 
other Left forces in the country and 


- the dispossession of govnmental 


power on charges of corruption 
of men like Bakshi and Kairon will 
no doubt be beneficial for the 
Congress Left in the long run. For 
corrupt politicians however much - 
they masquerade behind tall Leftist 
claims can hardly be an asset to 
any political trend, least of all a 


' progressive one. 


* * 

Despite the politicians’ rare and 
known privilege to contradict reports 
oti behind-the-scene parleys the Leit - 
circles in the Capital have welcomed 


* 


x 
Sri Krishna Menon and Sri 
Malaviya’s statements оп Же 
Morarji episode. A- serious re- 
appraisal of.Left strategy inside the 
Congress is now in demand not 
only because of the rather'sorry role 
played by Left leaders during the 
tussle for Prime Ministership, but 
more so with the coming in of Sri 
Asoka: Mehta's group into the 
Congress. Reforging of close ties 
of common endeavour among all the 
progressive sections inside the Cong- 
ress today has become urgent with 
the: weeding out of undesirable 


interlopers, the — Kairons and 
Bakshis, from the ranks of the 
Congress Left. 

N.C. 
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-Homage To Nehru 


In world literature, there’ are perhaps no lines 


^ 


portray the emotions 
_ children after the sad 
^o.tribute on` Lenin’s death 


Shall we. oo oS 

Shed out 38 
` . `- Tears in a shower ? 
He ` : x 

is now 


Why is 


the most live of all living.. 


he ` 


- Word after word: 
But can’t voice one— 


The world’s 
. workshop of words’ 

: |^. - 80 poor. - 
Where can appropriate ones : 
S a ` be found ? 
Through ‘а million eyes, ^ ~  _. 
through both. of mine, - 


Till on red cheeks 
tear icicles freeze. . 
We | ` 


- bury now : Е 
U the most. earthly 
Of all р EE 


who. have . lived LU us 

- on this earth of men. 

He is earthly. EM У 
-but -not of these, 


“Delves only into г 
their .own ‘little sty. 
He grasped the_earth : 


whole  . > Cw 


| all at one’ go. 
Gladness "M 
crawls like a  snail— 
Sorrows’ i ian 
is a. Storm raging rack. 
Children . б. 
grew аў serious as the old теп. 
And venerable greybeards 
cried like children. 
He remained to the end . - 


Never yet 
has been- borne 
by our oceans 


accorded such an honoured rite :? 
I pull out from memory's store. 


they.. sink slowly down. i 5 


` fears increase—- 


whose nose. 


^ 


which even faintly ` 


of the -surging mass of. men, women and” 


demise of. Jawaharlal Nehru. Mayakovsky's 


captures in some. measure the mood of a nation - 
in sorrow. I quote below, а few lines which 'befit the occasion. 


j 


the most human of all men.. 


.- Stand still - 


Lo: Halt earth? -> 


. Puran Chandra Joshi `` 
` Through all-ages_ 
) `а cargo = 


s i - -80` priceless, 
As that cortege . ‘ 


" n to the cremation - ground*  : 
. | Floating on the backs А | 
E of sobbings апа marches. 


What . minutes 
ttg - сап hold : 


"What words’ . 
i Do embrace 


moving mimites ^ >- 


Cease motion Е 
: all movement TNR 
.and life, " 


heave to, jus 
Е ‘lie down—lie | - 
„ Dead silence, - { ane 


_is given. —-- ` j 


-. finally.’ - 


`o ‘Farewell, then, dear comrade, 


you fought to.the last, - 
. Your name in our hearts lives eternally.” 


I ат happy — 
| that sounding march 


Bears on its surface a 
my body's light frame.- __ 
~ Г know for certain— ` Е 
“~ now and for ever, 
- That minutes- with me— : 
. yes, that very: same. 
I am happy . b. 
. that Im 


. That. even tears— . 
: are common. to us. 
“One cannot partake 
.of anything greater 
a3 and purer, _ 


750 great. а love ? 


at such ‘dread tidings D^ 


the mightiest of all has ended. - 
. _ The last salute >- | - eee. 


like a, deep running 


the sorrows of. so many ? 


river, 


а small part of. that power. 


* Thisline bas been slightly changed to suit the occasion 
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Subhadra J oshi 


Every:eye is tearful; everybody 

has lost something. - For the 
politician, it is a loss of a wise states- 

: man; the literateurs have lost in him 
.a unique man of letters; the artists 

' say a great artist is.gone; and, the 
world living under the oppressive 
‘ dread of war mourns the departure 


; puni is · gone. 


-of one who was the greatest messen- * 


'ger of peace. | 
^. .Freedom fighters have lost their 


commander, and the country misses- 


„- the leader who showed the path of 
socialism. And I feel the greatest 
friend of thé smallest man is ропе, 

А The man whose views апі deci~ 
sions on . important 
world problems were awaited by 


great politicians and scholars, always’ 


kept his doors open for.the- smallest 
among men. .Ordinary citizens from 
all corners of the country could 
approach, him and present 
-problems and difficulties. He -was 
available to the most ordinary social 
worker for discussion even over the 
most ordinary problems. — | 
People cried ‘before him, quarell- 

ed with him, complained about their 
plight, demanded explanation for 

. various things. But as they saw the 
^-light of compassion and determi- 
nation in his eyes, they felt as if the 
solutions of problems had emerged. 


Inipatient with Intertia 
His - beart was moved by the 
* poverty of people; it sparked in him 
a revolutionary flame and he became 


impatient with the inertia gripping . 


the nation. That is why that great 


complicated ` 


their — 


revolutionary spent most of his Hfe- . 


time in bringing about, a social 
. revolution. = zm 
.Who did not approach him ? 
The women took their problems 
before him: husbands remarry; they 
do not get any share of the ancestral 
. property; there is nothing to stand 
^ by. The plight was heart-rending. 
He gave the clarion call: *Break the 
tradition, revolutionize ^ society, 
change the laws and give to woman. 
her rightful place." 
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“was a man with a wide vision. 


— THE TRUE MEMORIAL 


Who, but he, could give such a 
call ? Indian women had no better 
friend. А ME. 
- The worker : his parched up face 
and tattered clothes told the tale 
of exploitation. Nehru saw it and 
raised the question: -Will this ex- 
ploitation be allowed to continue ? 

Tn children he saw the future and 
began to think what kind' of a country 
we shall build for them—a country 


- free from the distinctions of high and 


low, free from shackles of-dead cus- 


tom, a country where- mad hatred . 


is not spread in the name of religion, 
where they get enough food, ‘ade- 
quate clothing, proper- education 
and hope of a bright future. 


Peasant's . Plight 

And, is there a place where he did 
not reach himself ? Every nook and 
corner of this vast country he visited 


and what did he see ? Peasant іп. 


the field, half-fed and  half-clad, 
carrying on his back the marks of 
centuries' long .exploitation. And 
he said.about the peasant: I shall 
devote my life to bim. My ashes 
also should be scattered over his 
fields. . . 


When flames of communalism: 


etfguifed the, country and humanity 
was shamed, Nehru went from street 
to street putting down the fire. He 
even put his only daughter into the 
struggle—nothing could he keep 
back ! This country belongs to all; 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, 
Jews, Parsis—all are equally citizens 
of India. Again and again he 
stood up in defence of the-life, 
property-and religion of the minori- 
ties. and saved the majority from 
falling їо а sub-human level. | 

What way сап we pay our homage 
to him? No words are adequate. 
Moreover, he was a man-of deeds 
rather than words. Devoted’ efforts 
to realise his ideals can be the only 
appropriate tribute. 

A comprehensive soul, Jawaharlal 
He 
haS‘given to us great ideals to:achieve 
and has-put us on a path that we 


- must tread. 


- Nehru approached the 


~Those- who swear by his nama 
-have à heavy task ahead of them. 
His achievement is trémendous but 
his aspirations werte much bigger, 
` There is а lot more that he wanted 
. to do-and_ that we must accomplish 
to' prove worthy of being his follo- 
wers, his heirs. ` y 

~ Inspite of his life-long struggle 
our society is still not free from back- 


-- wardness; the eyes of vast millions - 


are still full of tears which have to be 

wiped; the workers, the peasants, the 

socially oppressed women still await 

к day when they shall get’ their 
ue. . 


It is a staggering prospect. Shall 


, Wwe be equal to the task? One recalls 
the period when Jawaharlal Nehru 


entered the Indian political scene. 
It was full of gloom and frustration, 
The nation was in low spirits and the 
leaders had’ not risen above petty 
quarrels. Following. Gandhiji’s lead 
common 
' people. i 
And there he found abundant 
response—love and affection and wilt 
to work and sacrifice. Nehru got 
strength from them and transferred 
it to the fight-for freedom. And 
frustration was changed into fiery 
enthusiasm. Within a matter of 
years the country had the courage to 
proclaim complete independence as 
as its goal. 


Independence was achieved. We 
got on to a new phase of our national 
. life—the phase of strengthening the 
reedom and of translating the vision. 
of a free-India into reality. Nehru. 
_~gave us the lead-so far. ; 
- We had. started taking him for - 
granted as the leader, forgetting 
mortality. That is why .in his 
absence we-feel helpless—dazed. But 
let us take a leaf out of his life. Let 
us'go to the masses of India with the 
torch of his ideals in hand and with 
his devotion and confidence in our 
“heart and іеї us once again move the 
millions for achieving the goal he 
has set.for this nation. 


'fhat alone' will be his true 


' memorial and our true homage. 


К.Е 


"ICHE phenomenon of India 
Т producing two such mighty men 

as Tagcre and Gandhi in the 
course of a single generation has 
been a source’ of puzzlement .to 


many. КЕ 

' Jawaharlal Nehru’ had always 
been fascinated by these two tower- 
ing personalities, both by their 
contrast and” by what they had in 
common. For him it had been 
part of.his quest in the discovery of 
India. uen TRE 
He found his own answer in what 
he called the richness of India's age- 
long cultural genius which can 
throw up in the same generation 
two such master types, typical.of 
-ber every way, yet, representing 
different aspects of.her many-sided 
` personality. 7 d 


Voice-of Protest 


Jawaharlal met Gandhiji for the 
first time in 1961.and Tagore he 
met several years after. But it was 
probably in 1919, after-the disaster 
of Jallianwallabagh, that he heard 
for the first time the Two Voices 
which were to exert so deep an 
influence in the growth and deve- 
lopment of his Indian personality. 


Jt will be remembered Jawaharlal - 


 .came on the public-scene of India 
in the real sense when he accom- 
panied С.В. Das as an aide to 
Amritsar to enquire into the shoot- 
ing. D uu 

While thus preoccupied the voice 
of Tagore reached him in a letter 
- written to the Viceroy, resigning his 
Knighthood., “Тһе бте has come" 
wrote Tagore, “when the badges of 
honour make our shame glaring in 
the incongruous context of humilia- 
tion, and I for my part wish to stand 
short of all special distinction by 


the side of those of my countrymen . 


who, for their so-called insignificance, 
are liable to'suffer degradation not fit 
for human beings." $^ ui 

Returning to the Viceroy his 
Kaiser-i-Hind medal more than a 
year "later Gandhi wrote, “Т can 
retain neither respect nor affection 
for a Government which has been 
moving from wrong.to wrong in 


8 


`> dignity ‘апа passion. 


,movement 
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| 
order to: defend its immorality.” , 
Both, these letters registered a 
moral protest in words of great. 
| But while : 
Tagore's protest was followed by a 
more vigorous pursuit of his work 
for the' rehabilitation of India’s 


` cultural self-respect and the economic 


well-being of her villages, Gandhiji 
launched Ше ` non-cooperation 
movement. - ` 


Visit to'Santiniketan — 
Jawaharlal paid his first visit to 


Santiniketan in the wake of the 
special session of the Congress held 


in Calcutta in September, 1920. The ` 


special session had adopted Gandhi- 
jis programme of nón-cooperation. 
Jawarhalal was all for the programme 
and so was C.F. Andrews who was 
then holding charge of Santiniketan 
in the absence of Tagore then on 
tour ini. Europe. and the United 
States of America. Reports had 
reached ithe Poet of how the abode 
of peacé had become a hot-bed of 
political” unrest. M 
Tagore's genius was  funda- 
mentally creative in character. It 
was impossible for him to~ accept, 
what he called the "passion for 
rejection” as an ideal. So we find 
him writing to Andrews in one of his 
letters from abroad; "I -find our 
countrymen are furiously excited 
about nón-cooperation. It will grow 
"into something like our Swadeshi 
in' Bengal. Such an 
emotional outbreak should ; have” 


been taken advantage of in starting. | 
. independent organizations all over 


India for serving our country. Let 
Mahatma Gandhi be the true leader 
in this; let him send his call for 
positive' service, ask: for homage in 
sacrifice which has its end in love 
and creation. I shall be willing to 
sit at his feet and do his bidding if 
he commands me to cooperate 
with my countrymen in service and 
love. I refuse to waste my man- 
hood in lighting fires of anger and 
spreading it from house to house." 

Such sanity of counsel was not 
exactly calculated to enhance the 
Poet's popularity with his country- 


Tnheritor of Tagore and Gandhi 


А а ru | 
men at that time. Jawaharlal was 


no exception. Recalling his first 
visit to’ Santiniketan—he ` accom- 
panied Gandhiji on an invitation 
from Andrews—he said: ‘Greatly 
attracted as I was to Tagore, I still 
_felt a little irritated that he should 
criticise some of the aspects of the 
new movement that Gandhiji had 
started. It seemed to me then that 


Gandhi having thrown the challenge’. 


to British Imperialism; it was every 


{ndian’s duty to join the army of. 
liberation. Basically, Y still think so . 


-in the context of things as they were 
in that year. But the more I have 
heard what Tagore wrote then, the 
more I have appreciated it and felt 
in tune with it. Tagore's article 
‘The Call of Truth’, and Gandhiji's 
reply in his weekly Young India 
which he called *The Great Sentinel 
was wonderful reading then ànd, I 
should say, even now. They represent 
two aspects of the truth—neither of 
which could Бе ignored." 


Memorable visit 


“In later years" Jawaharlal conti- 
nues, “my attraction to Tagore grew. 
I felt a great deal of kinship with his 
thought and with his general outlook 
on life. J visited him at Satiniketan 
on several occasions, during the 


One such memorable visit was 


early in, 1934 when he went to: 


Santiniketan with his wife Kamala, 
“From Calcutta", he writes in his 
Autobiography, “we went to Santi- 


niketan to pay a visit to the poet 


Rabindranath Tagore. Ш was 


always a joy to meet him and having: - | 


come so near, опе did not wish to 
miss-him. ` ] had been to Santiniketan 
twice before. It was Kamala’s first 
visit, and she had come specially to 
see the place as we were-thinking of 
sending our daughter there." 
Later, by way' of saying why he 


sent Indira to Santiniketan, Jawahar- : 


lal wrote, 1 ѕепі my daughter Indira 
to Santiniketan hoping that she 
would imbibe something of the 
‚ atmosphere of the place and, more 
particularly, profit by the presence 
and contact with Gurudev.” 


MAINSTREAM 
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- intervals of my life outside prison.” = 


i 


The Poet who admired Jawahar- 
‘lal for his passionate sincerity and 
intellectual integrity, his national 
outlook and international sym- 
pathies, held-a public reception to 
"welcome the couple. 


Earthquake Controversy : : 
Soon after their meeting there 
was another of those public con- 
troversies in which Tagore and 
Gandhi appeared to revel from time 
to time. This was provoked by the 
tragic earthquake. that rocked Bihar 
early in 1934. Gandhi was at the 

time campaigning against -untouch- , 
ability in South India. He described 
* the calamity as divine wrath—against ` 
the sin of untouchabilit. “А man 
like me cannot but believe" he said 
in a public statement, ‘that this 

- earthquake is. a divine chastisement 

sent by God for our sins.” a 


Tagore was, shocked to see 


Gandhi resort to a typically priestly . 


trick of itivoking the bogey of sin 
to strike horror in the minds of a 
multitude of people already steeped 
in superstition. He gave vent to his 
sorrow and. disappointment in a 
public statement in which he took 
Gandhi to task for arbitrarily inter- · 
preting cosmic phenomena to suit 
his ethical ends. Obdurate in his 
fads as much as in his faith in higher 
things, Gandhi re-iterated, “То me 
the earthquake was no caprice of 
God....With me the -connexion- 
between cosmic , phenomena and 
human behaviour is living faith...." 
It is interesting. to recall, how 
Jawaharlal reacted to this contro- 
~ versy. “During my tour in earth- 
quake areas or just before going 
ете,” he writes in-his Autobiography, 
“I read with a great shock Gandhiji’s 
statement to the effect that the 
earthquake had been a punishment. 
for the sin of untouchability. That 
was a staggering remark and 1 
‘welcomed and wholly egreed with 
Rabindranath Tagore’s answer to it. 
Anything more opposed to the 
scientific outlook it would be difficult 
to imagine.” 
Kamala Nehru died the follow- 
.ing year. The solemn occasion 
called for a commemoration service 
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Jubilee Session of the Congress at 
Lucknow. Tagore, who was- asso- 
ciated with the Congress since its 
inception, celebrated the event by 
sending Nehru a message of felicita- 
tion. 

When in 1936 Jawaharlal organis- 
ed a National Council of Civil 
Liberties Union the name that 
occurred uppermost to his mind, as 
the prospective president of this 
body, was that of Rabindranath 


Tagore. Towards the end of the year ` 


Jawaharlal visited Tagore, once again, 
this time at Sriniketan, the ‘bead- 
quarters of the Rural Reconstruc- 
tion Institute. There is a photograph 
of the two of them seated in a 
sunny verandha—the younger man 
intent, seriously thoughtful with 
his chin cupped in his hand, and the 
old Poet quietly smiling with his 


eyes half closed—a picture of poise - 


and wisdom. The entire ensemble 
of this picture bespeaks of a silence 
which is-the outcome of under- 
standing. ME" 

It was probably these times of 
perfect concord that Jawaharlal had 


іп mind when he said, "From an. 


intellectual appreciation of his ideas 
and his outlook on life, an emotional 
bond had grown up between us." 

. .Knowing that Jawaharlal shared 
his ideas , of inter-cultural 
fellowship, when in 1937 Viswa- 
bharati came to have a new building 
for its department of Sino-Indian 
studies, Tagore could not think of 
any person. better suited to perform 
the opening of the Hall than Jawahar- 
lal. Other engagements intervened, 
and Jawahartal had to inaugurate 
the China Bhawan in absentia as it 
.were—with his daughter Indira 
especially deputed to convey his 
message of felicitation at the function. 


Subhas Bose 

The two following years, 1938 
and 1939, bristled with controversies 
for Bengal, and Tagore could hardly 
remain a silent spectator. Besides, 
he had genuine love and admiration 
for the courage and self-sacrifice of 
Subhas Bose whose leadership, he 
felt, Bengal needed at that hour—with 
all the prestige that the Presidentship 


conducted by -Tagore himself at the of the Congress conferred on him. 


prayer hall of Santiniketan.” In the 
course of paying а moving tribute 
to Kamala's memory Tagore hailed 
her consort as ‘the leader of a new 
era.’ The end of 1935 saw Jawaharlal 
as the President of the Golden 
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What happened between Haripura 
and Tripuri is now familiar history. 
“What is not generally known, how- 
ever, is the efforts Tagore had made 
to bridge the differences and bring 
about an tnderstanding. $ 


his heart - and 


~ Оп January 31, 1939, Jawaharlal 
performed the opening of the Hindi 
Bhavana, the Department of Hindi 
Studies at Santiniketan in the presence 
of Tagore and C.F. Andrews. At 
the Poet’s request he extended his 
visit by three more days. “I remem- 
ber particularly when he sent for me 
in the late thirties and expressed his’ 
great concern at the political trends, 
more especially in Bengal,” Jawahar- 
lal recalled in later years. What he 
does not mention, however, is that 
Tagore went to the extent of arrang- 


ing а confrontation between . 
Subhas and Jawaharlal іп "his 
presence. 

* Jawaharlal says, “That was 


probably my last visit to him, as 


. Soon after, I was imprisoned again". 


There was another meeting, however 
this time in the Jorasanko house in 
Calcutta on the’ eve of Jawaharlal’s 


.departure for China on August 20, 


1939. 
Tagore's Death 


It was in Dehra Dun jail that the 
news of Tagore's death on August 7, 
1941 reached Jawaharlal. Recalling' 
the impact that the  melancholy 
event had on him, Jawaharlal wrote 
20 years after. "I felt particularly 
desolate at the passing away of a man 
who had come to mean so much 
to me as to. the vast numbers of 
others..... :It was war time when 
Rabindranath died; the ~Second 
World War was in full swing. Just 
before he died his last great essay 
came out—Crisis in Civilisation 
in which he Jaid bare the agony of 
saw how deeply 
wounded he had been by the course 
of events and by the treatment 
accorded ‘to India.” . 

. In a letter written to Krishna 


Pd 


"Kripalani on August 27, 1941, when 


the hurt of bereavement was still 
fresh,: Jawaharlal said : “How long 
гро it seems ! People must die scme 
time or other and Gurudev could 
not have lived much longer. And 
yet his death came as a grievous 
shock to me and the-thought that I 
would never see his beautiful face 
and hear his gentle voice again 
oppressed me terribly. Ever since 
I came to prison this thought had 
haunted me. I wanted to see him 
-once again so much. Not that I 
had anything special to say to him 
and certainly I had no desire to 
trouble him in anyway. Perhaps the: 
premonition that was not fated to 
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-see him again itself added to this 
yearning. -- 
“However, all that is over and, 
instead’ óf sorrow let us rather 
congratulate ourselves that, we were 


privileged to’ come in contact : with 


this great and magnificent person. - 


Perhaps it is as well that he died when 
he was still pouring out song and 
poem and poetry. What amazing 
creative vitality he had ! I could 
have hated to see him, fade away 
- gradually. He died as“ һе. should 
in the fullest of his glory". 

These last remarks 
appropriately be applied to Gandhi 
as to Jawaharlal himself. And this 
brings us back to where we started 
from—that is the’ phenomenon of 


Tagore and Gandhi appearing on ` 
the Indian scene together and contri- - 


buting their share of the best spiritual 


| C.N. Chitta Ranjan 


bution to the 

” .of national life has been so 
varied and his impact .on- several 
aspects of it so -profound that it is 
rather difficult to single out any one 
sphere and affirm that his work in it 
was of the most lasting significance. 


Jum Nehru's contri- 


In the course of a little over four' 


decades of almost ceaseless activity, 
he brought a modern outlook to. 


bear on the problem of changing the . 


face of India politically, economi- 
cally, socially. With the help of 
Gandhiji sometimes, and sometimes 
in -spite of Gandhiji’s opposition, 
he succeeded in changing the timid 
ways of thought of the conservative- 
dominated Congress. 

While Gandhiji made the millions 
of India shed fear-and stand up 
against the armed might of: British 
Raj, Jawaharlal awakened in them 


consciousness of “the vast progress- 


the. rest of the world .had made 
during this_ country’s 


of. the modern age. Together the 
two made the biggest contribution in 
cénturies to the regeneration ‘of the 


people of this huge country. 


_Gandhiji did jt by stressing and 
utilizing the traditional moral and 
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could ав” 


- Secularism : 


enrichment: 


: years of. 
slavery and slumber, and brought 
them in close touch with the realities - 


gifts that they had towards the 
fashioning of an  inheritor like. 
Jawaharlal by their contrast as much 
as by what they had in common. 


Tapasya:and Ananda 


ketan in December : 1945, Gandhi 
made: a remarkable confession. “I 
started with a disposition to. detect 
a conflict between Gurudev and my- 
self, but ended with the glorious 
discovery that there was' none." 


pure fire of truth—his nature is one ' 
with it, — '- 
*Being a poet my mission is to 


. inspire life's fullness of expression 
. —the.richness of mind, the-illumina- 


For Tagore, the conflict was resolved : 


long ago and perhaps did not exist. 


ever. In a letter to Mirabehn, 


written early in 1929, Tagore -said: 


“Human life has-its two aspects— 

one is the discipline of truth апа: the 

other is, the fullness of expression. 
“Mahatmaji is born with the 


Neh 


ethical values -handed down to us 


- :hrough; the centuries; Jawaharlal 
- on the other hand laid emphasis -on - 


modern: values, on technology and 
industrialization, 'on .socialism Бу 
democratic means. 
supplemented ` and 
each other. . 3 

Perhaps in no other field of their 
.joint endeavour was this more 
evident than in the efforts to make 
‘secularism thé key to economic 
well-being of the people. They 


complemented 


They in. fact ` 


arrived| at the same conclusion’ by. 


“different lines of reasoning, of course. 
Gandhiji, intensely religous, 
respected and loved- all religions 


ru’s Contribution- 


tion of life, the consciousness of the 


o e . joy of existence and its .mainfesta- 
During his last visit to Santini- ` 


tions in- creative effort. According 
to the Upanishads the reconciliation - 
between fapasya and ananda is at, 
the root of creation... And. Mahatma- . 
ji is a prophet of tapasya and Гат the 
poet of ananda."— —' ЕГ 

. Perhaps it remained for Jawahar- 
lal who felt the impact of what he 
called the richness of India’s age-long 


cultural genius so powerfully and 


with so much perception, to reconcile 
in his own life and work of his: 


maturer years the so-called conflict- , 


ing and in fact complementary 
principles of ѓараѕуа and ananda; ` 
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Jawaharlal lived on to be free India’s 
Prime Minister for seventeen years 
and was able to give concrete shape 
to this approach in many ways. 

A Western ambassador summed 
up this achievement thus: “One of his 
(Nehru’s) ‘greatest achievements is 
the creation of a secular state in 
which the fortyfive million Muslims ` 


- who -chose not to -go to -Pakistan 


may live. peacefully and. worship as. 


they please." 


alike, and thetefore felt that no - 


. single religion. should seek to domi- 
.nate over the others by reason of 
"having the 


. largest number ‘of 
„adherents. Jawaharlal, -more ог 
less indifferent' to ‘religion felt it 


Secularism was part of Jawahar- 
las mental make-up, largely be- 
cause of his üpbringing; it was streng- 
thened in later years by .contact 
with the West and by:the study. of 
Marx and Lenin. Michael Brechtr 


notes that three strands of culture ` 


pervaded Anand Bhawan, Allaha- 
bad, during Jawaharlals formative 


. years—Hindu, Moghul'and British. 


.was a purely personal matter which . 


„should not for any reason be allowed 
to impinge on community life. What- 
ever their reasoning, they were 
agreed that communalism was harm- 
ful to the people as a whole. 

This: secular approach is perhaps 
the biggest single contribution the 
two of them made to national life. 


In Gandhiji’s case the contribution. 
had to be largely negative; but 


His father was no religious man; 
not that he had anything against 
religion but he abhorred the many 
evil and undersirable. practices that 
had grown around religion, parti- 
cularly Hinduism. Jawaharlal himself 


.recalled that in thosé early years he 


had only “hazy notions” of religion 
and even thought it was all “а 
woman's affair." 

Later on he was able to reason 


-out his. indifference: “Religion, as~ 
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“Isaw it t practised; and accepted even 


by thinking minds, whether it; was 
Hinduism or Islam or Buddhism or 
Christianity, did not attract me. 
It seemed to be closely associated 
with superstitious ` practices and 
dogmatic beliefs, and behind it lay, 
a method of approach to life’s prob- 
lems which ‘was certainly not that of 
science.’ ; 


Basic Values 


While he was not attracted by the 
forms religion had assumed over the 
years, he did not reject the basic. 
values of religion. He recognized that 
religion had given to men a set of 
human values, although many of 
these values had become outdated 

. or even harmful; these constituted 
the foundation of morality and. 
ethics the world over. 


_He also saw that at a € 


stage religion, especially in India, 


represented the essence of man's: 


_ Striving for-truth. The objection was 
to its being reduced to a dogma 
and being utilized by sections of the 
community to dominate over the 
others or spread hatred against the 
others. The objection was also to 
religion being a to: order all 
aspects of life. =" 

Hinduism and Islam, quite 
apart from their purely religious 
teachings, Тау down. social codes 
and rules about marriage, inheritance, 
civil and criminal laws, political 

' organization, "and indeed almost 


everything else. In other words, they . 


lay down -a complete structure for 
society and try to perpetuate this by 
giving it. religious sanction and 
authority. Hinduism has gone 
farthest in this respect by its rigid 
['system of caste." In short, religion 
' [as it was, prevented “ап integrated 
vision -of life." ` : 
с dt is no secret that Gandhiji’s 
5eeming preoccupation with religion 
at first irritated him and caused 
doubts and misgivings. But gradually 
he began to see that Gandhiji had 
deliberately chosen. an approach 
which could be easily understood by 
the common people-and would dis- 
arm opposition to his progressive 
ideas like the removal of untouch- 
ability. 
| And he also.found that Gandhiji’s 
conclusions : were quite sound: 
“Па! religions are true; (2) all reli- 
gions have sCme errer іп them; (3) all 
religions are almost as dear to me 
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declared, ‘ 


-within the country. 


as my own Hinduism. Му : venera- 
tion for other faiths is- the s same as- 


„for my own faith.” 

From this the next step- was the 
conclusion that any form of poli- 
tical- association based exclusively 


on adherence to.a particular religion . 
-was worse than undemocratic. ` It 
was a negation of truth. To Gandhij. 


the goal of the indepencdence move- 
ment was 4 freedom in which ail 
the people of India, irrespective of 
community or caste, would parti- 
cipate equally. 

*What conflict. of interest can 
there be," Gandhiji asked, “between 
Hindus, and "Muslims in the matter 
of revenue, sanitation, police, justice 
and the use of public conveniences ? 
The difference can only be in religious 
usage and observances with which 


-a secular State has no concern.” It 


was this deep rooted conviction that 
made Вари а. more- ‘determined 
opponent of Partition than even 
Jawaharlal Nehru. To agree to 
partition on the basis of religion, he 
‘is forme a denial of God.” 


Nehru's Analysis 


‘So in fact it was not difficult for 
Jawaharlal to fit hi$ own ideas into 
Bapu's pattern of struggle. They 
did not find it difficult to fight the 
evil ways of organized religion. 
Gandhiji’s enthusiastic: support to 
the Khilafat-agitation disturbed him 
somewhaf,. but when -he found that 
this support had brought Hindus and 


Muslims together against the imperia- - 


list rulers he felt reconciled. _ . 

But by 1921-22, when the agita- 
tion had ended, ‘communal tension 
reappeared and was encouraged by 
the foreign rulers and their sycophants 
In 1924 there 
were communal riots in Delhi, 
Nagpur, Jabalpur, Lucknow, Allaha- 
bad,: Shahjahanpur, mostly over 
petty matters. Earlier there was the 
Mopla -rebellion of 1921. 
' In 1924, after a particularly ugly 
incident in Kohat in the North-West 
Frontier Province, -Gandhiji started 
a 21-day fast. Jawaharlal was appal- 
led by the way communal violence 
"was being engineered. Не viewed 
communalism as basically a struggle 
for jobs -and prestige among op- 
portunistic politicians using religious 
symbols and loyalities to further 
their own aims. 

“,... political reactionaries came 


- back to the political field i in the guise 


of communal ЕА апа the real 
explanation of the various steps they 
took was not so much their commu- 
nal bias -as their desire to ob- 
struct political advance..,...:It was 
a peculiarly distressing feature of 
an unsavoury situation ‘to find to 
what lengths they would go in this 
respect. Muslim’ communal leaders 
said the most amazing things and 
seemed to care not at all for Indian 
nationalism or Indian freedom; 
Hindu communal leaders, though 
always speaking apparently in the 
name of nationalism, had little to 
do with it in practice and....sought 
to humble themselves before the 


Government....Both agreed іп 
condemning socialistic and such 
like ‘subversive’ movements; -there 


was a touching unanimity in respect 
tò any proposal affecting vested 
interests." 


He also pointed out that the 


‘Muslim communal’ leaders on the 
.whole conducted themselves with 
- some dignity; this could not be said 


of the Hindu communal leaders. 
His summing up of the communal 


. situation in the twenties remains 


largely true today, although other 
factors too have come into play after 
independence. “....the middle- 
class: job-seekers in each group were 
afraid of being ousted by the other 
group, and to some extent the holders 
of vested interests were afraid of 
radical changes affecting those ‘inte- 
rests.” It also remains -true that 
ordinary people resort to communal 
violence only because they are misled 
by anti-social politicians. 


During the thirties, the forces of 


.communalism attracted the atten- 


tion of the masses towards a narrow 
type of religious programme and 
diverted their minds from greater 
visions of socialism or a new world 
order. Nehru wrote in 1934-35: “The 
want of clear ideals and objectives 
in our struggle. for freedom un- 
doubtedly helped the spread of 
communalism. The masses saw no 
clear connection between their day- 
to-day suffering -and the fight for 
Swaraj.. They fought well enough 
at times by instinct, but that was a 
feeble weapon which could be 
easily blunted or even turned aside 
for other purposes, There was no 
reason behind it, änd in periods of 
reaction it was not d'ífficult for the 
.communalists to play upon this 
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feeling and exploit it in the name 
of religion.” 

Brecher quotes from a letter 
Jawaharlal wrote to Syed Mahmud 
in 1926: “I do not attach very much 
` importance to political squabbles, 
but the communal frenzy is awful 
to contemplate. We seem to have 
been caught in a whirlpool of mutual, 
hatred and we go round and round 
and down and down the abyss....” 

The two-nation theory seemed to 
him revolting, even as it did to the 
Mahatma. The entire concept of 
religious nationalism was absurd. 
How could a Bengali Muslim and a 
Bengali Hindu, living together and 
speaking the same language, belong 
to two different nations ? “All this 
was very difficult to grasp; it seemed 
a reversion to some medieval theory.” 

Again: “What is communalism ? 
In its very essence it is a throwback 
to some medieval age, to a medieval 
state of mind and medieval habits 
and medieval slogans." The two 
comments were made twenty years 
apart, but show the same thread of 
thought. AA К s 

Jawaharlal's efforts to givea 
Specific economic direction to the 
Ccngress and to make a secular 
democracy the goal of the nátional 
movement was responsible for 
Karachi Resolution in 193]. 
Jawaharlal drafted it and Gandhiji 
revised it- One clause of thi; re- 
solutiun said, “Тһе State shall 
observe neutrality in regard to all 
religions." It is noteworthy that 
20 years later he defined the secular 
state as ons in which “the State 
protects all religions, but does not 
favour one at the expense of 
others." я 


Hindu Communalism 


In a speech at the Banaras Hindu 
' University in 1933 Jawaharlal made 
a scathing attack on -communalism 
of the Hindu variety. He declared, 
that while he abhorred both Hindu 
and Muslim communalism, : the 
Hindus being in the majority and 
more advanced in all ways had the 
duty of safeguarding Muslim 
interests. — 

He found the British rulers taking 
advantage of the sycophancy of 
Hindu communalists on the one hand 
and of the backwardness of the 
Muslims on the other to keep the 
two communities apart. In his 
Presidential address at the Lucknow 
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Congress ће said : “It is sad to think 
how „they (the Hindu and Muslim 
communal leaders) have sided with 
British imperialism in vital matters, 
how they have given their approval 
to the suppression of civil liberty, how 
during these years of agony they 
have sought to gain narrow profit 
for their group at the expense of 
the larger cause of freedom. With 
them there .сап be no cooperation, 
for that, would mean cooperation 
with reaction.” 

He was emphasizing the need for 
the Congress to wean the middle 
classes and the larger masses away 
from the immoral path of the com- 
munalists. i 


Failure to Understand . 
His very rebellion against the 


, thought : of attempts to separate 
people on the basis of religion made’ 


it difficult for Jawaharlal to under- 
stand Muslim League or even to 
assess its strength properly. THe pre- 
sence of alarge number of Muslims 
in the Congress, which despite pro- 
vocations and despite the presence 
in its ranks of some Hindu communal 
elements, did not deviate from the 
ideal of secularism, deluded him 
like many others into under-estimat- 
ing the ‘strength of Muslim com- 
munalism. That is why the shock 
of having to accept Partition was 
almost unbearable. 

He was deeply upset by the false 
and mischievous propaganda by the 
Muslim League of “atrocities” 
against Muslims in the provinces in 
which the Congress came into power 
in 1937; he was angered by Jinnah’s 
refusal to accept the offer that the 
League should place any- specific 
complaints it had before the Federal 
Court for inquiry and decision. 

Then as in the subsequent years 
before Partition, Jawaharlal could 
not understand what the League 
really wanted and what its grievances 
were. “When I was Congress 
President, I wrote to Mr Jinnah on 
several occasions and requested him 
to tell us what exactly he would like 
us to do. ... Mr. Jinnah sent me long 
replies but he failed to enlighten me 
РЕ ‘This surprised me and made 
me "feel a little helpless." 

Apart from letters, Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal met Jinnah. Again they 
drew blank from the man of ice. The 
only thing that emerged was the two 
nation theory which was fantastic. 


From this arose the demand for 
Pakistan, which naturally was seen 
as a challenge to the national unity 
of India. í 

For a long time the Congress 
leadership, including Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal, failed to recognize .the 
“extent to which the communal poison 
had spread in the body politic. They 
failed to estimate the extent of 
support commanded by the Muslim 
League; and they also failed to see 


the determined support given to ' 


this reactionary demand by the 
British conservatives. 


- Partition 


Partition had to be accepted, 
however reluctantly. The Congress 
leadership even brushed 
Mahatma Gandhi on this question 
in the final stages. Jawaharlal; who 
had been mainly instrumental in 
imparting a completely secular 
approach fo the Congress, had to 
accept the crushing logic of com- 
munalism. Р 

Whether it could have been 
avoided, but for the impatience to 
attain independence is purposeless 
line of inquiry. As far as the 
Congress leadership could see, tlfey 
could practise secularism at least in 
the part left after Pakistan had been 
carved out of the sub-continent. 

But the course of events is not 
always decided by unilateral deter- 
mination as subsequent events were 
to show. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that under Jawaharlal Nehru's 
leadership India in the years of free- 
dom was able to demonstrate the 
advantages of the secular approach 
in terms of economic emancipation 
and national progress. es 

(To be continued) 
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| Е the: numerous facets of. 
Jawaharlal Nehru's eventful 


political’ career, his role in 
inspiring and nursing the ‘peoples’ 
movements in the former princely 
states is glorious and unique. In the 
flood of tributes that have poured 
in from all quarters this aspect of his 
life has, somehow, escaped attention. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the fist, 
and for along time the'ónly, Congress 
leader in {Не country who realised 
the significance of the peoples' move- 
ments in the former [айап states. 
.He alone could comprehend the 
agony of the subjects groaning under 
the tyrannical feudal order. As 
president of the All-India States 
Peoples’ Conference, Jawaharlal 
Nehru established a bond of kinship 
between the peoples’ movement 


. in the Indian States and the freedom 


movement in British India. 


, It is necessary to recall the general - 


approach of the Congress to the 


popular upsurge in princely states if. 


the tremendoüs impact of Nehru's 
personality and policy is to be 
properly understood. Sri М.К. 
Khadgawat, the noted Rajasthani 
historian entrusted with the task of 


- preparing a history of peoples’ move- 


ment in these states writes: "In utter 
helplessness, the subjects of these 
states: turned towards the Indian 
National Congress, but there too they 
came, across nothing short of serious 
disappointment. They were allow- 


ed, after a long and ceaseless struggle, 


Й 


to become delegates to the Congress. 
` Though. the Congress agreed to 
‘invite them to shoulder their share 
Sin the’ responsibilities of British 


' Indian politics, it-refused to provide 


them with any opportunity to ventil- 
ate their own grievances.” It was in 
this background that Jawaharlal 
Nehru came forward to participate 
in their struggles. 
1857 Uprising — 

With his keen sense of history, 
he was aware of the anti-national 
role played by the rulers of princely 
states during tbe uprising of 1857. 
It was after. their ‘loyal’ role: on 
that occasion that the British realised 
the immense usefulness of these 
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rulers as imperialist agents.! 

The White Paper of the Govern- 
ment of India on Indian States re- 
calls : *The mutiny and great revolt 
of 1857 demonstrated to the British 
Government the value of the ‘yellow 
patches) Except for some minor 
defections, the Indian Princes not 
only remained aloof from the uprising 
but, in certain cases, extended effec- 
tive assistance to the British to 
suppress it." 

Canning gratefully acknowledged 
the role of the states as “breakwaters 
in the storm .which would have 
swept over us in one great wave." 
It is difficult to imagine what the 
attitude of these traditional enemies 
of Indian nationalism would be had 
not Nehru shown the foresight to 
‘build .effective popular movements 
in various states. : 


Visit to Jaipur 


. Very few people know that when 
Jawaharlal was elected President 
of the Indian National Congress 
for the first time, he thought it 
necessary to visit Indian. States 
before he actually ‘assumed the 
presidentship at Lahore. When he 
went to Jaipur in 1929, there was 
neither ‘апу Congress organisation 
nor any Prajamandal there. А few 
nationalist workers carried on acti- 
vities in the name of a khadi shop. 
Only one worker, (who incidentaily, 
is still alive) was present at Jaipur 


railway station when -Nehru reached ' 


there, just a little after midnight. The 
lone khadi worker and Nehru took 
a tonga. and went to the residence 
of a relative of the Nehru family. 

The next Фау  Jawaharlalji 
addressed a meeting of public-spirited 
workers. The news of his speech 
spread like wild fire throughout the 
city and thousands. of people were 
present on the railway station to see 
him off. ‚Не was forced to address 
the crowd at the railway station 
before the train was allowed to leave. 
This was an event unheard of in a 
state where people could be penalised 
even for keeping a typewriter or ^a 
duplicator. 

Jawahatla! was quick to act. In 
1929. the Congress declared for the 


first time that the states "should be 
brought in line with British India by 
the introduction of responsible 
Government." . 


Congress Attitude 


In 1938, it was mainly due to 
Nehru's inspiration and initiative 
—that at Haripura the Indian National 
Congress defined its objective in 
relation to the Indian States in the 
following terms : "The Congress 
stands for the same political, social 
and economic freedom in the states 
as in the rest of India and 
considers the states as an integral 
part of India. d 
“The Purna Swaraj or complete 
independence, which is the objective 
of the Congress, is for the. whole of 
‘India, including the states, for the 
integrity and unity ‘of India must 
be maintained in freedom as it bas 


` been maintained in subjection. The 


only kind of federation which can be 
acceptable to the Congress is one in 
which the states participate as free 
units enjoying the same measure of 
democratic freedom as the rest of 
India." 


Nehru continued to take personal 
interest in the vicissitudes of these 
popular movements. When һе” 
visited Jaipur in 1945 in connection 
with the P.E.N. .conference, he 
chided some leaders for their inaction 
during the Quit India movement. 

At the Jaipur Session of the All- 
India Congress Committee last 
year, Nehru once again responded to 
the urges of the people of the former 
princely states when he clearly stated 
that while the Government of India 
would like to stand by its commit- 
ments, the impact of changed 
conditions and social objectives could 
not. be ignored even on such issues ` 
as that of the privy purses. 

. The people of former .princely 

- states will- always recall Jawaharlal 
Nehru with gratitude as their emanci- 
pator and leader. -It is hoped that 
in any biography of Jawaharlal 
Nehru in future this unique aspect 
of his long struggle for Indian 
freedom and.unity will find proper 

- place. 
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Abdul Majid = 


Н b State Trading i in F oodgrains | 


an important lever in the 

mechanism of price stabiliza- 
tion. This is. so firstly because — 
foodgrain prices form -the core of 
' our price structure and secondly 
because they register - wide · 
fluctuations. ig 


Su i trading in foodgrains is 


The basic soundness of the staté ' 


trading scheme visualised by the 
Asoka Mehta Enquiry Comimittee 
has been proved by the experience · 
in this field of some States like 
Punjab .and Orissa. For a fresh 
start, however, it is necessary to have 
a clear idea of the perspective and 
the requirements of the scheme. 
The primary objective of the 
scheme should be to maintain food- 
grain prices within a desirable range 
and to hold in check violent ‘price 
fluctuations arising ott of oligo- 
polistic tendencies, difficulties of 
transport, “imperfect mobility of the 
factors of production, or other 
imperfections in Ше: 
The role of the state should be 
limited to the manipulation of de- 
mand andsupply without unduly 
«interfering in the- structural and 
functional ^ organisation of the 
market. ~ 
The first and foremost require- 
ment of the scheme is the formation 
of a high-powered board on the ' 
lines suggested by -the Enquiry 
Committee, to formulate policy and 
to determine. devices to enforce it. 
~ It is desirable to have technical 


people on the board who understand | 


the intricacies of price mechanism 


in an economy where, market forces : 


play a predominant role. Perhaps, 
the most delicate task of the board 
would be to lay down ceiling and 
floor prices from. time to time, on 
the basis of some objective eriterial. 


Effective. Machinery 


The other important requirement 
of the scheme is the establishment 
of an effective machinery which would 
take up procurement and sale opera- 
tions. There is no harm in operating, 
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| place. ` 


market. . 


‘facilities ' at “strategic . points. 


' become: . 


‚ Some Prerequisites 


| 


wherever! necessary, ‘through private 


wholesale dealers acting as commi- 
ssion agents ‘for the state. These 
agents, however, must not be allowed__ 
to carry, on -trade on -their own. 
The working of the scheme in the 
Punjab in 1959-proves the efficacy 
of this arrangement. 


Havitig fixed proper prices and 


- established an “effective machinery, . 


‘the success of maintaining ceiling 
prices will simply depend upon the 
ability: of the state to maintain 
sufficient | stocks at the right time and 
Similarly, the success of 
maintaining the floor price will 
depend upon sufficient funds at the 


~ disposal of the state to purchase all 


the supplies coming to it at that 
price: For this,.it will be best if the 
state has; some proper arrangement " 


to know beforehand the likely 
demand ` and, supply forthcoming. 
-at the’ ceiling and ‘floor prices. 


Stocks сап be. built up by internal. 
as well ав. external ` resources. 
Storage Facilities IG 

This presupposes the availaibility 
of sufficient storage and warghousing . 
The 
inadequacy of this facility may prove 
а very serious, bottleneck. Possi- 
bilities of availing private storage 


- 


such a plan the structure of relative 
prices may be distorted and the 
pattern of.trade interrupted. At 
: the same time; however, state inter- 
ference should: be kept at the mini- 
mum necessary for realising the ob- 
jective -of price stabilisation. 

While the scheme should be made 
as flexible as possible, it is desirable 
to have a uniform: approach as 
regards the basic principles REP 
out the country.- 


^ 


Economic Саве 


It i is. sometimes argued that there 
is no economic case for state trading 
in foodgrains апа that it may actually 


result. in а loss to the exchequer. 


This. is a moot point as it 

may fot be difficult to work out the 
programme in such a way as-not to · 
involve any loss to the state over a 


period. of years. 


- Jf the major part of the home 


.precurement by the government is 


undertaken in a year of abundant 
harvest and relatively : low .prices, 
there is no reason why, through 
proper adjustment ‘of ceiling prices, 
in periods’of shortages’ the govern- 
ment should not beable to'cover all 
its costs and make whatever profit 
it considers reasofiable. Moreover, 
the long term ' social and economic 


facilities Љу the state сап be consi- -advantages accruing to the econo- 


dered. Until other arrangements are 
made, private storage . facilities 
would help tide over the difficulties. 
Once. these main requirements. 

of the scheme are met it may not be 
difficult Чо stabilise prices. - Of 
course, in the beginning utmost care" 
and:shrewd planning are required. to 


"manipulate the mechanism of price: 


adjustment. Once the scheme gets 
going the mechanism. itself will-. 
an automatic “regulator - 
of fluctuations, at thé. wholesale 
level. 


While formulating policy, it “may 


“be desirable to have a comprehen- 


sive plan covering, as far as possible, 
all-the major crops. In the absence of 


. sions- that the 
economically worth carrying out eve 


‚ satisfactorily. Shortage 


my as a whole will be of such dimen- 
scheme would be 


if it involved some loss to the “stat 
in an immediate financial sense. 

It is perhaps necessary to put in a 
word of caution. The scheme should 
not be implemented in а hurry, All 
the requirements should first be met 
of ware- 
housing facility, paucity of funds or 
cautious experimentation should be 
no argument for .а half-hearted or 


‘halting implementation, for this will 
' certainly -end іп a failure which in 


turn may well be used by laissez-faire 
enthusiasts as an argument against 
state trading. 


+ 
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` Trial” 


t 


Schofield Coryell - 


O.S. FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
By sentencing Nelson Mandela -and his seven associates to life E 
‘imprisonment, the’ racist rulers of South Africa have once again 


defied, the dictates of humanity and challenged the conscience of ` 
mankind. The author has given in this article a glimpse of the 


ideals that inspire the anti-apartheid movement in South Africa 
^ and has indicated the dangers involved if the racists persist in their 
pernicious policies. 


6с URING my life-time, I 
D have devoted myself to the 
struggle of the African 

people. I have fought against White 
domination, I have fought against 
Black domination. I have cherished 
the ideal of a democratic and free 
society in which all persons live to- 
gether in harmony and with equal 
opportunity. It is an ideal which I 
hope to-live for and to: achieve. 
But if needs be, itis an ideal for which 
Iam prepared to die." A я 
` The man who spoke these words 
is a well-known African leader, 
Nelson Mandela, recently sen- 
tenced ќо Ше ^ imprisonment 
in that stronghold of racism 
and White supremacy—Pretoria, 


administrative capital of Verwoerd's · 


South Africa. 
Together with eight colleagues 


—all members of the anti-racist Afri- - 


can National Congress or related 


orgariizations—Mandela was charged - 


with the crime of belonging to the 
National High Command of a re- 
volutionary movement to overthrow 
the government. He was 
accused specifically for .committing 
various acts of sabotage, which are 
punishable by death under the laws 
of this Nazi-type regime. | 

Jt was the famous “Rivonia 
condemned by the ner- 
unanimous voice of the United 
Nations last October when it first 
began. The name of the trial de- 
rives from the fact that the defen- 
dants (other than Mandela) were 
captured during a police-raid on a 
farm in Rivonia, near Johannesburg. 


Defiant Defendants 


The defendants, this time, went 
on the offensive and converted 
the courtroom, where the cards were 
hopelessly ^ stacked against them, 
into a tribunal-for. the proclama- 
tion of their views on non-racial 
democracy.. Within that citadel 
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of fascism, they. boldly demanded an 
end to the oppression of eleven mil- 
lion Africans by three million Whites. 

In a spirit of quiet determina- 
tion, the stocky, athletic Mandela 
refused to deny responsibility for the 


various acts of sabotage with which - 


he Was charged. This open admission 
of the need for violent methods as 
the inevitable answer to the govern- 
ment’s unremitting violence marks 
a new departure in the attitude and 
tactics of South Africans éngaged in 


struggle against white “supremacy. . 


As Mandela pointed out in his 
statement: -“All lawful modes of 
expressing opposition to this prin- 
ciple had been closed by legislation, 
and we were placed in a position in 
which we had either to accept a per- 
manent state of inferiority or to defy 
the law. We chose to defy the law.” ' 


Marathon Speech 
The moving and impressive text 


«of Mandela's four and a half hour 


.the Algerian experience soon be 


speech. before the Pretoria Court 
was given to me by a representative 
of the African National Congress 
in the free city of Algiers, at the 
other end of the continent, where the 
incredible courage of an entire 
people recently won independence 


and the chance for a happier life at- 


the cost of' terrible sacrifices. Will 
repeated in South Africa ? 

- Yes.” said my informant, a 
young’ soft-spoken African. 
see grim „days ahead. А head-on 


clash between the racist government: 


and the African population is now 
unavoidable, though we. hoped to 
avoid it. Three or five years from 
now I will either be lying in a bloody 
heap in a.ditch-somewhere in Scuth 
Africa, or proudly walking the streets 
of a free country.” И 

Mandela’s forthright statement 
in the Pretoria courtroom 
—containing not a shred of 


. brutal suppression 


*We 


concession to the racist rulers—.- 
tráces the long history of the African 
National Congress which, ever since 
its inception in 1912, had been 
wedded to the concept of non- 
violence. 

But, as Mandela pointed out bit- 
terly, the ANC’s peaceful activities 
were invariably met by. violence 
and murder. The turning ' point 
came as a result of the government’s 
of the widely 


effective “stay-at-home demonstra- 


* tions" Which coincided with the pro- 


clamation of the so-called “South 
African Republic in Мау, 
1961. 

It was then that Mandela and his 
associates decided to organize the 
Umkonto (Spear of the Nation) 
group—independent from Ње 
African National, Congress—which 
has since perpetrated numerous 
acts of sabotage against public build- 
ings and vital installations like power 
stations. The purpose of these 
activities was ‘to encourage the 


~ African population and serve аѕ а 


warning to the regime and its sup- 
porters. The intended effect of this 
sabotage against carefully selected 
targets was to disorganize the eco- 
nomic life of the country: Once 
the possibilities.of sabotage are ех- 
hausted, the next step іп Umkonto's 
programme will. be guerilla warfare, 
followed, if necessary, by open re- 
volution. 


Compelled To Violence 


Mandela explained in court this 
-change in tactics ап? outlook nn the 
part of the African freedom-fighters: 
“We of the ANC had always stood 


_ for а non-racial democracy, and we 


shrank. from any action which 
might drive the races further apart 
than. they already were. But the 
hard facts were that fifty years of non- 
violence had brought the African 
people nothing but more and more 
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repressive legislation, and fewer 
and fewer rights....In the 
Manifesto of Umkonto | ынк 
on the 16th December, 1961.. 

sad: -: 

“The time comes in the life 
of any nation when there remain 
only two  choices—submit or 
fight. That time has now come to 
South Africa. We shall not sub- 
mit and we have no choice but to 

. hit back by all means, in ош 
' power in defence of our people, 
our future and our freedom: 

Convinced of the unavoidable' 

“necessity of meeting force with force 

Mandela—who was then [iving the 
life of a full-time clandestine 
organizer for the banned African 
National Cotigress--decided to go 
abroad to seek support — from 
the newly independent African 
States as well as from the democrats 
in Europe. He was looking for two 
tti»gs—fecilities for tke training 
of future gcerrilla fighters, and 
_Uviversity scholarships t^ prepar? 
' outhful South Africans for the dar 
when the, would be needed to take 
over the reins of a free government 
aiter the inevitable victory. 

He slipped secretly out of the 
country in 1962, travelled through 
Africa, attended the Pan African 
Movement for Eastern, Central and 
South Africa conference at Addis 
Ababa, received warm welcome 
and promises of aid from heads of 
state such as Habib Bourguiba of 
Tunisia, Haile Selassie-^of Ethiopia, 
Ben Bella of Algeria, and Modibo 
Keita of Mali. 


Shortly after his return to South 
Africa, he was arrested and Senten- 
ced to five years of imprisonment— 
three years for “inciting” the Africans 
to participate in protest ‘strikes, and 
two years for leaving South Africa 
without a passport He was still 
in prison under this sentence when 
he was hauled up on new and 
more dangerous charges in the 
Rivonia trial. 

In-his court statement, Mandela 
'explained that the specific acts of 
sabotage with which he was charged 
were carried out by Umkonto, the 
new revolutionary organization, and 
not by the African National Congress 
itself which, even though driven 
underground, continues with its 
traditional task of political persua- 
sion and propaganda. The only 

.change in the ANC’s attitude is 
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that it no longer officially condemns 
acts of violence committeed Бу 
African . nationalists against the. 
fascist regime. . 


Freedom’ Charter 


.. Mandela enthusiastically: cited-in 
court the ANC’s basic statement 
of aims. and principles—the Free- 


-dom Charter—which calls for a fully 


democratic. society in which racism 
and discrimination_would be banish- 
ed, and the vote would be extended 


- to all rather than confined, as now, 


to-the White minority. In such a 
society, the Africans would own their 
own coüntry and their own govern- 
‘ment, arid the individual, regardless 


“of his colour,. would enjoy free expre- 


ssion and the. right to live or work 
wherever he could find housing or 
employnient—in sbarp contrast to 


the present state of affairs where - 


none of these elementary rights exist 
for the African majority. 

. The ÀNC Charter does not spell, 
out the features of a socialist society 
for the future but does demand the 
re-distribution of land, which is now 
largely: monopolized by the des- 
cendants of the White invaders, and 
the nationalization of the mines, 
banks ‘and industrial trusts. “The 
-big monopolies,” Mandela pointed 
out, “are owned by one race only, 
and’ without such nationalisation, 
racial discrimination would be 
perpetuated despite the spread of 
political! power.’ 

Mandela explained that the’ ANC 


_ admits only Negroes in its ranks, but 


willingly ‘collaborates ` with other 
ethnic groups—Indians and ` colour- 
ed—who are also victimized by the 
regime’si racist policies, and gladly 
work with White: democrats. In 
answer ito. the’ regime’s efforts to 
brand the .ANC as “Communist”, 

Mandela drew a sharp and accurate 
distinction .between the: “ANC’s 
official creed of African’ nationalism 


- and the Marxist doctrine of the С.Р. 


But he made it clear that the ANC 


does not spurn co-operation with . 


Communists in the common fight 


‘against White supremacy. , 


\ 


African ‘Patriot i 


In a statement of his own personal 
political views, Mandela described 
himself as “first of all, an African 
patriot” who works for the day when 
the African people will be “master 


in their own home".. He then 
explained that he also believed in 
the ideal of socialism and a classless 
society, partly as a result of Marxist 


' reading, and partly from admiration 


for the structures of early "African 
society. He pointed out that he 
subscribed to no particular set of 
dogmatic beliefs, and was- ready .to 
borrow freely from East and West 
in his search for the methods of 
Social and economic organization 
best suited to the needs and interests 
of his people. ; 

Mandela concluded his hard- 
hitting accusation against the regime 
with a vivid description. of economic 
and social conditions in South, Africa 
—conditions that result from en- 
forced segregation and the systematic 
exploitation. of one racial group by 
another : 

“The Whites ‘enjoy what may 


— 


well be the highest standard of living _ 
in the world, whilst Africans live in— ~ 


.poverty and misery. Forty per cent 


of the Africans live in hopelessly 
over-crowded and in some cases, 
drought-stricken reserves, where soil 
erosion and the overworking of the 
soil make it impossible for them to 
live properly off the land. Thirty 
per cent are labourers, - labour 
‘tenants: and squatters on White 
farms ` and work and live under 
conditions similar to those of the 
serfs of the Middle Ages. The other 


thirty per cent live in towns where . 


they have developed economic and 
social habits ‚which bring them 
closer in many respects to White 
standards. Yet most ` Africans, 
even in this group, are impoverished 


living. 


by low incomes and the high cost of. 


Back in free а шу АМС 
informant spoke calmly, but with е 


strong passion: “There is no hope 
for peaceful change in South Africa 
АП we can ask of the outside world— 
especially of the countries which 
claim to believe in freedom and 
democracy—is to end their present 
economic support for the govern- 
ment. A general economic boycott 
of South Africa—withdrawal of 


investments and trade—would not’ 


in itself bring down the regime, but 
at least it would fac:litate and speed 
up our fight inside the country. If 
such a boycott is applied, our fight for 
freedom will result in rivers of blood; 
if the boycott is not applied, there 
will be oceans of blood. j 


| MAINSTREAM ` 


ш 





Spotlight 


AM quite taken aback by the 

I jitters that have тип down the 
long corridors of the Broad- 
casting House after the А.Т.К. bosses 
had read my modest piece about the 


- Cute Lady they have been grooming 


for sometime past. (Mainstream, 
May 30). Believe it or not, as 
many as seventeen people—some 
friends, others strangers — have 
turned up to tell me what a nice and 
decent chap Director-General Bhatt 
4s, while quite a few of them wanted: 
me to believe that all the mischief 
had been done by the Director of 
News Services, Mahendra Desai. 
‘Since-I don’t know either of them 


personally, I could hardly be impress- · 
particularly * 


ed by such tell-tales 
when on my table has piled up a 
veritable dossier on the extra-curri- 
cular activities of. Bhatt and his 
cronies. p AT cd 

If the  super-salesmànship of 
Bhatt's boys has,amazed me -(I am 
even told that Bhatt is a ‘progressive’ 
while poor Mahendra is а 'reaction- 
ary—presumably to silence my 


political conscience !), the thing that- 
has really heartened me is the large | 


volume of glad support that has 


~ come to me from the silent men and 


as 


women in A.I.R. , working conscien- 
tiously, day in and day out, to make 
.it possible for Bhatt and his tribe 
to lord it over them. ? 

Meanwhile, some of ће A.LR. 
officials approached my friends on 
ithe Editorial Board pleading that 
“their side of the case" should be 
heard. My rather extra-scrupulous 
Editorial Board agreed out of a 
sense of courtesy. But though we 


апей for one whole week, the 


promised explanation from Delhi's 
Station Director Bhatia did not 
arrive. Presumably, they had" second 
thoughts and decided to keep away, 
baving only Bhatt’s case to sell— 
not a very easy job indeed so far as 
Mainstream is concerned. ` 

If you know the affairs inside 
A.LR., you won't be surprised that 
even senior officials should run such 
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` Court Practice ' 


t 


on AIR — - 


errands for the boss. But Bhatt 
who is not overburdened either with 
scholarship, organisational compe- 
tence or intellectual brilliance, has 
specialised in develóping a peculiar 
personality cult, а sort of caricature 
of a badshah, а chotta Moghul. . 
One of the Assistants in the De- 
partment, ope Prakash, for instan- 
ce, acts almost like an ADC to Bhatt. 


` Recently, he was appointed Security 


Officer but his main job—as anyone 
paying a casual visit to A.I.R. can 
see—seems to be to escort the 
Director-General to ‘and from his 
car and do odd personal work for 
him. There are big Security notices 
at ‘every gate of the Broadcasting 
House, but throughout the period 
of the Emergency, I have never been 
asked toshow my pass. Perhaps 
for the Security Officer only Bhatt 
was A.LR. | р s 


The absurdity of this Badshahi^ 
cult that Bhatt has built up can be 
seen everyday in the Broadcasting 
House as he is received at the office 
and seen off by a cluster of syco- 
phants, each trying to outdo the 
other in flattery. 

When Bhatt goes on tours 
abroad, 'you can invariably: find 70 
ої 80 of A.LR. staff turning up at - 
Palam, with bouquets and garlands. 
Those who do not fall in line with 
this court practice are duly marked. 

The other day when Bhatt was 
returning from Tokyo,—after atten- 
ding an international conference in 


^ which his footling speech was more 


than widely publicised over A.E.R.— + 
a friend happened to be at the 
airport covering Sardar Swaran 
Singh’s arrival back from Jakarta 
after attending the preparatory meet- 
ing of the Second Bandung. And 
he found that there were fewer 
people from External Affairs Minis- 


‚ try to receive the Minister than from 


A.LR. to receive Bhatt. And a whole 
fleet of A.LR. staff cars were mobi- - 
lised for the great occasion. 





Meet the Boss 


' The meetings over which D.G. 


presides are many every week. They 
offer a picture of a tribal chief gra- 
tified by the yes-men, the yeS-men 
and nodders. (of Wodehouse fame) 
who gluttonously applaud even the 
lightest word that falls from the 
Big lips. . : 

While ‘he is; such a slick 
manager of his own publicity, he 
is а poor specimen for the head of a 
Government establishment. His 
office work is less than mediocre, 
raising doubt about his IQ. Not- 
ings on the files and the drafting of 


' simplest of correspondence by him j 


bear this out. At meetings of the 
Central Programme Advisory Com- 
mittees, he is ‘conspicuous ‚by ‘his 
inability to tackle questions on his 
own, unaided by a battery of prompt- 
ing assistants. And I remember a 
senior M.P. in one of the consulta- 
tive committee meetings had ‘to 
blurt out in despair that the D.G. 
of A.LR. seemed to know nothing. 
One has just to walk -across 
next door to the Broadcasting House 
to notice the contrast. The Press 
Information Bureau is- run on 
competent lines, serving the Caiptal's 
powerful press corps, a. very. difficult 
and delicate job. But here there is no 
badshahi atmosphere with ‘syco- . 
phants and stooges of the bos 
running the show. ' 


Munshi's Boy 


It may be interesting to find out 
how this man could manage to be- 


‚соте the Director General. He was 


one of K.M. Munshi's- boys having 
a small-time job with ' Bhartiya 
Vidya Bhavan. Through Munshi's 
patronage, ‘he-got into A.LR., 
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К.М. having got Maniben to take 
up his case with Sardar. Patel who 
was then holding the I & В рогі- 
folio. And so he began his rather 
intriguing 'career of climbing up the 


ladder. When the- opening came for ` 


the post of D.G., Т am told Morarji- 

bhai interceded on his behalf. 
Later on, I must say he showed 

he was not ungrateful. Last Decem- 


ber, Bhatt reciprocated by inviting’ 


Morarji to deliver the Sardar Patel 
Memorial Lectures for 1963—an 
honour reserved for . outstanding 
scholars are specialistis. “And the 
blurb Bhatt -published was  al- 
most ecstatic about Morarjibhai. 
"As Union Ministér of Commerce 
and Industry and later of Finance, 
he displayed courage .and states- 
manship. in the mobilisation of 
resources for tlie Plan. The con- 
fidence he inspired has a great deal 
to do with the suceeessful mobilisa- 
tion of aid for the Second and Third 
Five Year Plans. His last budget 
raised the necessary resources for 


defence and development and pro- . 


vided an index of the seriousness 
with which India faces China’s 
aggression." I wonder how TTK— 
-and also -the man in the- street—will 
relish such - adulation of 
Morarjibhai. : . 

At the reception to Sri Satya 
Narayan Sinha when he became 


I & B Minister,—a .reception for: 
which compulsory donation was - 


raised from the staff—Bhatt showed 
his grovelling servility by saying 
that the new Minister came “from 
a-long line of Kings who were 
known for learning, compassion, 
charity and wisdom." I am almost 
sure that Satya Narayan :Babu 
~ blushed at this discovery of his 


regal lineage. 
- Flatterers’ Paradise 

A very sober colleague of 
mine once described Bhatt to 


me in one sentence: “А flatterer 
whois himself fond of being looked 
after by ‘flatterers.” How true this 
is for the Broadcasting House ! 
The Station Director of the Delhi 
Station is one of Bhatt’s boys. He 
' had skipped over the seniority of 
several others to get the coveted job. 
Sometime ago, Bhatt was 
enough to manage a trip abroad 
for him; he was sent to Britain to 
study ‘psychological warfare. The 
amazing thing was that~ officers 
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directly ‘connected with Emergency 
and Defence publicity programmes 
were ignored. The claims of a 
senior Station Director who has been 
"working as. Director of Emergency 
Programmes and of some of. the 
- senior news editors. running counter- 
propaganda programmes for News 


Servicés Division were brushed aside. ' 


Bhatt’s blessings’ fell on another 
favourite- also. 
belong to the Cadre of Station Dir- 
ectors, а, senior post was created for 
him, thatiof Director of Programmes, 
with practically no work. But, more 


interesting is that this gentleman’s 


daughter:got a good sum last year 
for scripts in the Urdu Majlis section 
which actually works under _ his 
supervision... There are rules res- 
tricting the issue of contracts to 
relations ‘of’ staff members. During 
the Emergency’ these rulés ‘weré 
relaxed, and one’ of the immediate 
- beneficiaries was this gentleman’s 


daughter. I know. of-a journalist: 


of standing whose husband being 
on the A.LR. staff, she is hardly 
booked for radio broadcasts.“ But 
double standards don’t bother 


Hospitality Boy — B : 

I wonder if you know that А.К; 
has on its rolls: a Hospitality Ex- 
ecutive. Тһе gentleman who holds 


the job ‘started ‚аз a Programme. 


Executive: But . Bhatt lent.him a 
helping hand and made him е 
Hospitality Executive. I under- 
stand he has shares in some of the 
top restaurants of "Delhi. He is re- 
lated to:the owner of Kwality, 
Gaylord .and Tivoli restaurants. 
Conveniently. enough, his job is to 
arrange parties, issue invitations etc. 
For someone connected with restau- 
rant business, this:-has almost been 
a godsend. кы э: 

One of A.I.R.’s major scandals 
was the. manner in which its former 
Chief Engineer, Ramchandani, was 
got rid of. Three years ago, a new 
post of Additional Chief Engineer 
was created, mainly to lend a-help- 
ing hand to M.L. Shastri, one of 
Bhatt’s man-Fridays. Ramchandani 
‘was not given an extension at 55. 
And the moment Shastri became 
‘Chief Engineer,the post of Additional 
Chief Engineer was abolished. 
"Also, Bhatt recommended an extra 
Rs. 200 per month for Shastci since 
the post of  Addiiional Chief 
Engineer was abolished -! There 


Though he did not - 


а butt of ridicule. His Deputy 


Bhatt. . 


„expensive tailored ‘suit for 


was „воой reason for Bhatt to be 
So anxious for Shastri’s welfare: 
through him; DG perhaps. thought 
of pleasing the then I& B Minister, 
Sri Gopala Reddy. Regarding 
Ramchandani’s case, I heard 
that Prime Minister Nehru him- 
self noted that it had been strange 


that an engineer was retired when 


the country was short of qualified 
men. But the’ Prime Minister did 
not know that Ramchandani was 
blocking the prospects for Bhatt’s 
favourite. re 

The Chief Producer of Music 
with hardly any qualification, is 
is 
no better. The . Deputy Chief Рго- 
ducer of Drama 18-а man with no 
standing in the theatre world. or 
radio; against him there was a big 
agitation, by artistes of Delhi in 


.1960; but he retains his job, being 


Bhatt's favourite. E 

' I must make a spécial ‘mention 
of Deputy Chief Producer of News - 
Reels, who I understand has been 
recently promoted as. Chief 
Producer of features. He happens 
to Бе, the ‘son-in-law of а 
well-known Hindi - writer, and 
by virtue of this,- helped -Bhatt 


-in getting’ the post: of Director 


General: \Most .of’ his time now- 
a-days is taken up with lobbying 
VIPs on behalf of Bhatt. ER 


Seeing the World 


If you are Bhatt's favourite, 
he does look after you. 


helps you {о see а -bit of the 


-world abroad. I am reminded of ~~ 


the case, among others; of Daulat 
Nanavaty, producer- of.. Western 
Music at Delhi Station. Last year, · 
she was invited- to: West Germany as 
a member-of a delegation of Indian 
journalists. I did not know music. 
production is part of journalism. In?’ 
the ` official -hand-out issued over 
there, she was passed off as “Editor, 
Western News, АТВ.” And. she 


spoke over the -West German radio 


abusing East German Government— 
and this ‘despite the official rules in 
this country prohibiting Government 
servants from attacking -any friendly 
country in public. But all this was 
overlooked. Didn't she bring ап 
D.G. 
from London ? 

Talking of suits, I-heard that 
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Rajkumari Maheepindar Kaur 


O.study of Indian culture 
N would be regarded as complete 

if it omits the rich tradition of 
music that we have inherited. Music, 
like any other fine art, interprets and 
portrays the life of a country in all 
its rich variety, in perhaps the finest 
and most effective manner. 

Two systems of music are pre- 
valent in India—the North Indian 
system, also known as the Hindustani 
system, and the South Indian 


-or the Carnatic system. The latter 


is confined to limited areas of the 
South such as Madras, Mysore, and 
Andhra Pradesh, whereas the for- 
mer system is in vogue in the remain- 
ing parts of India. 
. The nucleus of both these systems 
is essentially the same, but 
differ in various ways. The term 
"Indian Classical Music" should 
indicate both Hindustani music and 
Carnatic music, but one finds the 
above term used mainly to signify 
Hindustani music. i NE 
Antiquity S. А 

Of the antiquity of the Inaian 
system of music there is no doubt. 
The origin of this art, steeped as it is 
in legend, cannot be traced with.any 
accuracy. It is mentioned that 
Brahma, the creator of the Hindu 
Trinity, was the first to propound 
this art. Lord Brahma passed it 
on to Mahadeva, the Destroyer of 


the Hindu Trinity, who, in his turn, - 


passed it on to  Saraswati (the 
Goddess of Music, Fine Arts and 
Knowledge). Finally, Saraswati 
*passed it on to Narada (a celestial 
musician). 

It was then propagated by Narada 
amongst other celestial musicians, 
such as the Gandharvas (celestial 
vocalists) Kinnaras (celestial instru- 
mentalists) and Apsaras (celestial 


dancers). To this our earth it was ` 


brought by Narada, Bharat and, 
Hanuman. 

Another legend current about the 
origin of Indian music is that after 
-years of rigorous penance the Rishi 
Narada (as a reward for his pen- 
ance) was initiated into the art of 
music Ъу. Lord Shiva (Mahadeva). 
It is also believed that Lord Shiva 
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: invented the 


` Shudha Nata from Ishana. 


they: 
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Raudra-Veena in 
imitation of his consort ` Parvati's 
reclining posture. Не invented five 
raagas (melodies), one raaga emanat- 
ing from each of his five mouths. 
These were: Shudha Bhairav emanat- 
ing from Sadyojata; Raag Hindola 
from Vama Deva; Raaga Deshikar 
or: Deshkar from Aghora; Raaga Shri 
from Tatpirusha, and Raaga 
A sixth 
raaga—Raaga Nat Narayan— 
emanated from the mouth of Parvati 
or Girija. However, these are only 
legends and they cannot be depended 
upon for establishing the antiquity 
of Indian music. : 


Indus Valley Period 


However, music was definitely 
prevalent and popular during the 
period of the Indus Valley civiliza- 
tion. References to music are found 
in the four Vedas, particularly in 
the Rig Veda and Sam Veda and, 


-in the two Epics—the. Mahabharata 
and the Ramayana. Innumerable 


references to music also occur in the 
Puranas—the  Harivamsha Purana 
(a supplement to the Mahabharata) 
Shiva Purana, Vishnu 
ethers. . 

From the above facts one can 
come to a conclusion regarding the 
antiquity of Indian music, because 
it is well known that the Vedas, 
Epics, and the Puranas daté from 
very aficient times. : 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, 


~in his Hindu Civilization mentions 


that “on a modest computation, 
we should come to 2500 B.C. as the 
time of the Rigveda”, and “the two 
epics, Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
in their present literary form, are of 
the age of the Sutras, though their 


- subject matter is much older." “The 


three- classes of works (the Sutras, 
Epics and and Law-Books), making 
up later Brahmana literature, date 
roughly from 800 B.C.” : 
Pillar and rock inscriptions deal- 
ing with music such as the Kudimia- 
malia inscription (séventh century 
A.D. approximately, the Hathi 
Gumpha Cave Inscription (first 
century B.C. approximately) and 
Harishana’s inscription (fourth cen- 


Purana and.. 


MUSIC 


tury A.D. approximately) and the 
facts supplied by them are further 
proof of the antiquity of Indian 
music and its prevalence in our 
country from ancient times. 

From ancient treatises such as 
the Natya Shastra by Bharata (appro- 
ximately third century A.D.), Brihad 
Deshi by Matanga (approximately 
eighth century A.D.) one can further 
ascertain that the Indian . music 
system is extremely old. 

The term denoting Indian music 
is “Sangeeta”, Sangeeta has been 
defined by Pandit Sharangadeva in 
his treatise Sangeeta-Ratnakar in the 
following terms: . 

“Vocal music, instrumental music 
and dancing are collectively known 
as ‘Sangeeta’. Of these, vocal 
music is given the pride of place. 


` Instruméntal music is given- second 


place and dancing comes last. 


Scientific System 


Indian music is based on a 
scientific system which is both rigid 
and elastic. А great deal of impor- 
tance is given to tradition in the 
Sphere of Indian music. Though 
inspired by ideals of fundamental 
unity, different families, during the 
course of time, evolved and develop- 
ed their own styles of expounding 
raagas. 

This movement proclaimed the 
advent of the “Gharanas”. Gharana 
was a term signifying a family or 
group or community which had evolv- 
ed and developed -its own Style of 
rendering a raaga. Amongst the 
notable Gharanas are Gwalior 
Gharana, Арта Gharana, Delhi 
Gharana, Patiala Gharana, Kirana 
Gharana, and Atrauli (Jaipur) 
Gharana. 

It is difficult to trace the age of 
these gharanas with precision. These 
gharanas invariably formed thé 
nucleus of practical art in India. 


‘Some of the leading exponents of 


the present era of the Gwalior 
Gharana are Krishna Rao Pandit 
and Bala Sahib Poonchwale; of the 
Delhi Gharana are Ustad Chand 
Khan, Hilal Ahmed and Naseer 
Ahmed; of the Agra Gharana are 
Sharafat Husain Khan and Nissar 
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Husain: Khan; of the Kirana 
Gharana are Bhimsen Joshi and 
Ustad Ameer Khan; of the Patiala 
Gharana: àre Bade Ghulam Ali 
Khan, Salamat Ali and Nazakat Ali;- 
and of the Atrauli (Jaipur) Gharana, 
are Malik Arjun Mansoor and 
Kesar Bai. 

Indian classical music consists 
of a system of raagas and raaginies 
(melodies) based on Thath or modes. 
There are ten such Thathas. These 
are: Iman, Bilawal, Khamaj, Bhairon 
Purvi, Marwa, Kafi, Asawari, 
Bhairavi, and Todi. ` 

Melody is the chief атаманы 
of this system. These raagas are 
combinations of notes, each having ' 
its own. distinctive. personality and 
capablé of awakening emotions in- 
а sentient being, which correspond 
to the emotions displayed by a 
raaga: Sangeeta-Ratnakara by 
Pandit Sharanga Deva, defines 


' raaga as follows:—‘‘A raaga is that 


- himself. 


which is beautified by the tonal 


excellence of swara (musical noté) - 


ГА 


~equal grace. 


f. 


varna and which gives pleasure to 
the mind of the listener." . 

A musician must not only inter- 
pret and perform a raaga with 


inimitable grace, but also be capable 


of -portraying and interpreting 
emotions through the raaga with . 
A fertile imagination 
and artistic skill are essential ele-. 
ments required to fulfil this task. 
Time Theory а 
Certain гаараѕ are sung аі 
specific; times, because-of the close 
resemblance’ between ‘the moods of 
man and nature. The Indian system 
of music is the only one of its kind in 
the world.which adheres to the rules 
of a time-théory. It freely allows 
the use of grace notes or embellish- 
ments.: Great stress is laid оп 
technique rather- than on voice- 
culture; Composition: and exposi- 
tion can be executed*by an individual. 
The need for music in our lives 
has-been stressed upon by one and 
all—whether great or small. Our 
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another favourite brought a beautiful 
coat for Mrs Bhatt frcm Tokyo. 
But it was possible that he was 
merely carrying the coat for Bhatt 
Didn’t he manage to 
arrange his programme in such 4 
neat way that after finishing his U.S. 
trip, he joined the boss at Tokyo to 
carry some of his belongings home ? 

Such a genius sometimes natural- 
ly gets restless at being confined to 
the four corners of this country. 
During the VOA uproar last year, 
Bhatt figured rather uncomfortably 
as the man. who. had talked things 
over with VOA Director Loomis. 
In New Delhi, Bhatt’s contact man 
with USIS is Bhonsle, junior official 
in the U.S. agency, often seen at 
Bhatt’s place. During his visits 
abroad, Bhatt is well looked after 
by USIA officials, whether at New 


-© York, Tokyo or Seol. 
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late Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was of the opinion that “the 
"ways of relaxation might differ in 
different countries. But еге 
could be no dispute over the fact 


-that relaxation through music was 


common everywhere. Music was 


- necessary for the life of a human 


being." ы 
“Indian music is highly indi- 


.vidualistic as all great musicians 


embody and interpret the music of 
their age and time, and this is 
specially so in the case of this system 
of music. The sensuous and the 
spiritual forms of this music are 
inseparable and noting both these 
forms is the correct way to form an 
estimate of this system. Passion 


/and philosophy both are interwoven 


in its texture. Man and nature аге - 
inseparably united in -this music. 
Indian music has a genius and a 
character of its own which distingui- 
shes it from all other systems”. 





Spotlight on AIR . 


Would it be ‘unfair either to 
him ior to .the Ttadio-listening 
public—or for that matter, to 
the staff under him—to demand that 
the affairs of A.I.R. under Bhatt's 
.dispensation should- be gone into 
by a competent authority command- 
ing public confidence, before Govern-" 
ment | decides: whether it should 


~allow ‘him another tenure ? 


There is no’ reason why А.Т.К. 
should not emulate: the shining 
example of B.B.C. growing into a 
national institution. But, then, that has 
been led and manned by people who 
place competence above nepotism, 
public service above personal greed. 

It is common knowledge -in 


'A.LR. circles that. it is under 
Bhatt as D.G.. that МОА has 
made the biggest inroad inside 


A.LR. News material from BIS, 
Australian Broadcasting Corpora- 


. tion, Moscow Radio or Japan Radio 


hardly get the notice in Broadcasting 


` 


-House that is reserved for У.О.А. 
And in this subterranean activity on 
behalf of -the American agency,— 
Bhatt’ has able accomplices in Desai, 
the Director of News Services, and 
Bhatia, Delhi’s Station Director. 
Of course, Desai’s contacts with 
Americans do not depend on Bhatt. 
About that, as also how news is?- 
stanted~under Desai we shall disguss 
some other time. . 

The entire set-up at A.LR. with 
all its ramifications. needs thorough 
probing. А man of Bhatt’s calibre/ 
and proclivities is surely not the best 
that the Government can secure for 
such an important post. 

Perhaps the new Minister of I 
& B will take up the cleaning of this 
‘Augeans stables as one of her first 
charges. К a 
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The Yahoos—2 : | 
~~ Yahoo Caste System 


= = | M.S.N. Menon ^. a 


2 ` . а ч ‚ А 
N all my wanderings in the world, I have not seen such reason Ї can think of for this continuing process is that these Yahoos 
I stupid creatures as these Yahoos, errant in their thoughts аге still at the most primitive stage of reproduction like cells which 
and abject in their life, who, on the one hand, propound used to break up.into twos and fours, to re-form and break-up 
certain high truths with which no man shall dispute, but, on the again into further divisions till a stage of differentiation was 
other, practise in their daily life abominations quite contrary to reached when no further intercourse took place-with the parent 
what they propound, by which alone they have incurred the odium cells. A male and female Yahoo mate to produce a dozen or 
` of “Yahoo” in the world. The sublime and the vile co-exist with more. Yahoo cells which when united with other Yahoo cells 
~- ‘supreme indifference ‘to and contempt for each other within their . produce additional cells. The original Yahoo cells were herma- 
bosom. In their thoughts, they seek truth and beauty: in their life, phrodites, later endogamous in their union and still later exo- 
they breed falsehood and. ugliness. gamous, thus ‘producing a bewildering variety of hybrids, each 
Thus, among these creatures truth is not for the knowing of all, hybrid remaining today isolated specimens, kept separate by walls, 
which they fear would be to their detriment; but falsehood they barbed wires, culverts, and many other devices. I saw, however, 
propagate with the greatest zeal in the conviction that folly is the no distinction between one Yahoo and another. They looked . 
natural prop and condition of man. If there are societies in the — alike in their general wretchedness and ignorance. 
world built on impregnable and cosmic falsehood, the Yahoos: -` Another explanation given by the Yahoos is that one of their 
gives the most perfect example. | ^. ; great ancestors discovered that the vast space is filled with three 
Civilizations had waxed and waned, been replaced-by new sets gunas, sattvic, raias and tamas, and thateach person is an admixture 
of beliefs and conducts, either by wars or revolutions; but the of these three gunas in different proportions and that they strive 
quagmire of Yahoo life remained: impervious to all the waters that for mastery through innate tendencies depending on their propor- 
-- flowed over it: and, strange to say,-the Yahoo prides over this tion. But they do not know who mixed them, how mixed, in 
Тасі! While bodies-perish under high fevers by their spasms and what proportion, whether uniform all over the world, in constant 
virulence, they continue to survive, though repulsive to sight, when’ quantity or otherwise, whether by a large and liberal use of one 
‘seized with leprosy and other lingering afflictions of the body. guna by à number of Yahoos others are not deprived of their 
The Yahoos do not want to cure the leprosy which has affected legitimate share like the weak are deprived by the clever of their 
their life, but marvel at the survival of their way of life, and con- fair share of the produce of the earth, and how the beings draw 
clude that it establishes beyond doubt thé health and vitality of this mixture into their persons in their varying proportions. Do 
their ancient civilization ! While the human spirit rose and fell they draw these gunas like plants draw -their nutriments ? Ог, 
‘in other lands in a continuous effort to find a proper milieu for do they fall uniformly like light or rain ? Or, does the Yahoo 
its life on earth, the Yahoo lives a repetitive life from father to son, spread out his roots far and wide in search of a plentiful supply of 
from age to age, and calls this a way of life. And there are many these gunas ? PAPE 
zealous Yahoos who want to churn up this deep quagmire and Another explanation given was that they were functional 
bring up all the muck and excrement which'have settled down at divisions, the trade passing from father to son: and there are,some 
the bottom ! E К „Yahoos today who try to justify their divisions on this basis. But 
- In thought they seek One God, but in practice created a poly- ^ these Yahoos seem to forget that this can only be satisfactory if 
+ theism of gods, goddesses, spirits and demons, more numerous the son always excels the father. But the Yahoo had been using 
than the stars in heaven, on the hypothesis that each person must the same plough from father to son for the past five thousand 
own a personal deity,.as if each child comes out into this world - ‘years without any alteration in it, and Yahoo life is a repetitive 
hugging a deity made to its specifications like it carries a placenta 


one. ` 
with ft at birth: In life, they seek the unity of all the Yahoos’ ` But the most stupid doctrine among the Yahoos is that the son 
bus, like an alchemist, multiply the divisions amongst them by the inherits the qualities and competence of his father’s caste, for 
admixture of some original potions. ~ : which there is no pragmatic evidence, and to justify this they have 


From watching hen laying eggs they inferred that there was an created a cosmic theory of karma and reincarnation of souls 
original hen, Hiranyagarbha, which laid a cosmic egg from which which states that souls are reborn in the various castes according 
~~. all creatures came, and they began the worship of hens. The to past karma. That their neighbours, the Houyhnhnms, practise 
Yahoo rears goats. By watching a goat give a litter of fourlambs infanticide, abstinence, and artificial means to prevent conception 
in white, black, red and yellow colours, they inferred that they do not convince the Yahoo of the fallacy of his karma’; theory. 
-were,the children of sun, night, earth and moon respectively, and: If a Yahoo is born in the lowest caste he has no means to raise 
' the goat became: a venerated mother gooddess among them. . -himself to a higher one. Не is promised a raise only in the next о 
The Yahoos have a tendency ёо disintegrate into many castes life. Iam glad that the Yahoo soul can be born only in Yahooland 
and jatis, which, on enquiry, I found to be primordial, for which to work out its karma effect and not in other parts of the world 
% they offered many traditions to all of which they subscribed with where no castes exist and no man is fórced to live in the four ponds. 
. equal fidelity, though all of them appeared pernicious, stupid, and · Тһе: rest: of the world.must be thankful to these Yahoo souls for 
* also contradictory. Among the Yahoos there are:four principal leaving it in peace. The Yahoos say: better be a vermin and 
^ divisions, four being a magical number among them, there being -remain in one’s pond than go out of it and be free to be some- 
four principal quarters of the world, four walls to a room, four thing better. - - 
pillars to а pandal, four angles toʻa rectangle, and many other such ' The faith in the karma theory and caste system and their hold 
valid reasons for the sacredness of the number four. "They say on the Yahoos are demonstrated by the legend of Baccus’ invasion 
that the progenitors of each of these four divisions came from of Yahooland; Silenus, his general, brought all the herds of his 
the mouth, arms, thigh and feet of their deity, which the Yahoos, asses, gave.tufts and sacred threads to them and let them loose 
the most credulous creatures on earth, believe implicitly. ° on the Yahoo warriors, who taking these asses to be of the sacred 
It is not that the Yahoos are unaware of generation: in fact, ^ caste fell prostrate before them, whereupon the asses kicked high 
the regenerative organs are widely worshipped among them. They "in the air ір: glec, brayed and charged, piddled copiously over 
believe that the different parts of their deity have different degrees them, and killed them а! with the kick of their hind legs. And 
-of sacredness and purity, the feet being the least sacred part of the the legend says that these asses were left by Silenus in Yahooland 
deity, this being so from the fact that the feet come last in delivery _ to instruct the Yahoos the wisdom of the asses which in the opinion 


^  - Whereas the noble head appears first. But they offer flowers and of mirthful Baccus was superior tó the Yahoos’. No wonder 
incense to the feet of the deity on the analogy that the feet are the then that the Yahcos, a mixture of cow-dung and ass-dung, and 
roots through which the déity draws its sustenance. . not only of the three gunas, turned oùt to be both bovine and 
А These four- divisions аге how sub-divided into thousands of . assinine ! 204. А . 
. further divisions. I found this process bewildering, and the only m o А ` (Next : YAHOO MARRIAGES) 
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THE THEORY OF DRAMA IN THE RESTORATION PERIOD 
by Dr. Saroop Singh Orient Longmans, 1963, Rs. 18 


POSHE Restoration period of 
British drama has «always 
evoked great interest for the 

controversialist. It | has received 

praise as well as blame in ample 
measure. 

In the book under review the 
author has attémpted an examination 
of Restoration Drama on the basis 
of theoretical statements made by 
the dramatists of the period in 
Prefaces, Dedications, Prologues and 
Epilogues as also the non-dramatic 
works of Dryden and Rhymer. There 
is an amazing wealth of information 
that Dr. Singh has presented with 
admirable lucidity, putting the 
Restoration Drama in a. luminous 
perspective. ` 

“It may be said that the history of 
Restoration drama is, in fact, largely 
the history of the tastes of the 
contemporary theatre-going public” 


—this is one general thesis which, 


emerges out of the whole body of 
the work. Whether it is the Heroic 
Play or the Sentimental Tragedy, 
Tragi-comedy or Comedy of Manners 
Farce or Opera, Unities or no 
Unities, Poetic Justice or no Poetic 
Justice, Rhyme or Blank Verse, the 
law-giver remains the audience— 
‘The drama's laws the drama’s 
patrons give’.  .Whatever © their 
individual critical opinions—and 
there are considerable fluctuations 
in the opinions of almost all play- 
wrights, which might also be attribut- 
ed to the dictates of their patrons— 
their sole aim in writing a particular 
type of play was to delight their 
audience. 

‘Taking this as the central point 
the author with a scholarly grasp of 
his material traces the genesis of 
various literary genres and of 
different critical opinions. One is 
almost convinced that the Restora- 
tion age—“‘tired, disillusioned and 
decadent aristocracy’ —behaved 
like a ruthless tyrant and the dra- 
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matists almost ` always succumbed. 


о its imperial pronouncement. 
Even Dryden once promised 


‘hot to misbehave in future.’ All this -- 


may illuminate the process but it 
does not enhance the value of the 
product.: Surely a dramatist of 
stature can rise above the dictates of 
the audience but this Dr. Singh is 
reluctant; to admit. In this context 


Moliere immediately comes to one's 
mind. Moliere 15а very significant. 


playwright for the Restoration 
Drama and in this book he is con- 
spicuous Бу his virtual absence. 

. Though the author is concerned 
only incidentally with the evaluation 
of the Restoration drama he begins 


- the book by questioning certain 


prevalent value judgements and also 
raises hopes for its defence which 
to my mind remain unfulfilled. You 
may not: judge the Heroic play by 
Shakespearean standards (are they 
really different from. any significant 
standards ?) but surely you have to 
judge it by some standard and when 
you.do so you find it wanting. 
The statement from the Prologue 
to the Rehearsal which accuses the 
Heroic play of flouting ‘Reason, 
Nature, Art and Wit’ appears to the 
author ‘sweeping’ on page 1, but the 
same statement becomes a significant 
comment on the Heroic play on p.32. 
“It failed and had to fail" is 
surely not a very helpful approach 
to the ‘question. It had to fail 
because it catered only to the 
superficial tastes of an artificial 
society in a particular age. 
because it was no interpretation of 
human experience, because it orgi- 
nated from an immature апа adoles- 
cent vision. Surely opium is not 
literature. 
There are a few ‘discordances 
which on would like to point out: 
1. Neander -does not make his 
defence of. tragi-comedy more 


plausible even if we keep in mind 


It failed | 


Shakespeare (p. 155). The: comic: 


element in Shakespearean tragedy 
is not like *music betwixt the acts'. 
It is invariably part of the act. 


. Porter scene 18-а good example-i n 


this context. . Р 

2. То. say that there сап Бе 
farcical elements in a good comedy— 
‘Shakespeare made . Touchstone 
attend on Rosalind’ (p.279)—is one 


T thing, but to “conclude from this 


that this is the only healthy relation- 
ship between the two and that they 
cannot have independent existence 
is a very dubious statement. - The 
whole history of drama is there to 
refute it. 

3. On closer scrutiny Addison’s 
argument (p. 87) against poetic 
justice turns out to be in its favour. 
His later arguments are cogent. 

4. The term ‘problem-play’ on 
page 291 is misapplied. , { 

5. Why use the archaic ‘characte- 
ristical where ‘characteristic’ will 
do (p.8) ` 

One releyant question has not 
been raised at all by the author. 
The audience being the law giver 
and it being limited and homo- 
geneous also, how could it relish 
both the Heroic play and the comedy 
of manners ? Not that there is a 
wide gulf between the nature of the 
two but because the values embodied 
in the two are diametrically opposite. 
One displays ‘incredible loyalty and 
undying passions' and for the other 
inconsistency and licentiousness are 
esteemed virtues. The question 
does deserve an answer. - 
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Round the clock, scores of { 
trains steam off to different 
destinations carrying millions 
of people. Somewhere, in the 
corner of a compartment, 
SOMEONE throws carelessly 
a lighted cigarette stub or 
burning match stick or lights 
a stove, starting a blazing fire 
which causes panic misery 
and hardship to many and loss 
of property 


IF ONLY ONE COULD BE 
CAREFUL ALL THIS 
COULD BE AVOIDED, 
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‚ ROOTS OF CORRUPTION 


HE removal ‘of Sri Kairon from .the Chief 


Ministership of Punjab as a result of the severe 


strictures passed against him by the Das Commi- 
ssion of Inquiry is. of significance, not only as the biggest 
' single development in recent years in the unwholesome 
power politics of that State, but as a clear pointer to the 
urgent need for a thorough cleansing of the whole of 
. public life in the country. : ИГ 
No tears will be shed over the belated exit of a man 
who systematically flouted accépted canons of. morality 
in public life except by those who stood-to gain by his 
- continuance in high office and those who have exhibited 
a strange willingness to accept him as one of the pillars 
of the Left in the Congress despite knowledge of his 
methods. · Тһе latter evidently forgot.that a “strong 
man” capable of employing strong-arm methods. and 
_ making use of the State machinery to deal with political 
opponents could do immense harm to their cause by 
‚steadily undermining public confidence in the bona 
. fides of even those politically associated with him. 


Sri Kairon's statement: that “it is mainly for the. 


‚ doings of my sons that I have.come to suffer? is obviously 
an appeal to sentiment calculated to enable him to re- 
habilitate himself before the public. Hardly anyone will 
be taken in by this because while in office he did not 
" disown his sons and relatives who had made use of his 


` position to enrich themselves. , As the Commission Tias 

` noted, he did not make any inquiry into the doings of 
-his sons and relatives; nor did he give tłem a. warning. . 
He must have thought, because of the power he wielded . 


and the support he got from the party both in the State 
and at the Centre, that he could get away with it all. 
Itis not surprising that when the chief executive adopted 
this attitude his minions in the administrative machinery 
and some of his colleagues in the Cabinet thought they 


. could do what they “pleased under his -protective 


WI 


responsibility .for having given Sri Kairon and his 
supporters unlimited encouragement by the way they 
handled the numerous complaints against them. The 
appointment of the Das Commission, it must be remem- 
bered, was little more than a grudging concession to 


. mounting pressure of public opinion. The delay in 


making the findings public was due to anxiety to effect 
.a-smooth change-over in the, State without tarnishing 
the image -of the Congress. After all the report. was 
released in a hurry. only when it was found that those 
found guilty by the Commission weré doing their best 


`. to prevent.any of the political opponents of Sri Kairon 


ng. ; 
The leadership of the Congress Party cannot escape. 


within the Congress succeeding him and even -to see 
that only a nominee of Sri Kairon took his place. - Thus 
the decision to .release the report appears -to be a 
measure of expediency rather than а: firm .step towards 
cleansing , public life. Mud WC 
This is a very disturbing factor: For, Sri Kairon is 
by no means the only Chief Minister to have misused 


. his high. office to help friends and relatives; nor,are the 


Ministers and officials mentioned in ће. Das Report the 
only ones in the country to. have abused the privileges 
of their positions. It is no secret that many others in 
various States.and at the Centre have: been and аге 
guilty of encouraging, at times actively helping, the 
personal advancement of their friends and relatives. 
In addition to this particular. brand of népotism, there 
is also the fact that many persons in important positions 
in the ruling party .as well as in the Government have 
been in alliance with big business houses and have been 
helping them in various improper ways. ' : 

There are many instances of business houses engag- 
ing sons and relatives of men in power and giving them 
princely, salaries and treatment out of all proportion to 
the actual work they are supposed to,perform by 
virtue of such appointment. The position.of such sons 
and sons-in-law in the private business houses improves 
in direct proportion to the extent of influence they wield ` 
over their relatives in power and to the extent of benefits 
they are able to secure for the concerns in question. . 

This is where the root of corruption lies, and the 
action taken in respect of Punjab will have little mean- 
ing if it is not followed by determined efforts to root 
it out elsewhere. If the Congress , leadership. remains 
content with taking action only where a leader who has 
grown too big for his boots is to’ be removed, it would 
be doing a disservice to democracy, and undermining 
the cause of Socialism which is the accepted. goal of the 
ruling party. For, a Socialist society cannot be built 
on a foundation of corruption and nepotism, and a 
democracy can hardly succeed if corrupt elements 
continue to dominate public life. 

Whatis required now, therefore, is a thorough investi- 
gation of the assets of Ministers and high officials and 
their relatives and close friends, as also.of the contacts 
maintained by such persons with private capitalists. 
Special commissions should be set up at the Centre.and 
in the States for this purpose. There is.no neéd to wait 
for complaints to come from the public.. -Sadachar 


.samitis may -be good in themiselves, but.they are not 


enough to deal with the rot that. has set in оп.ай, ex- 
tensive scale in the national life. . EN 


~ 








XTESTING TIME IN PUNJAB 


*POLITICS BEHIND FOOD. 


`T the end of the first month 
A of New Delhi without Nehru 
. one is still gripped. with a 
. feeling of uncanny uncertainty: 
_although 
was. neatly elected without a major 
crisis in the ruling party and the 
administration has been moving with- 
out disruption... 
| The long-term stability of the new 
arranggments îs yet to come about. 
The. ү: Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
has had to come out with a statement 
at Nagpur that,he is under nobody's 
pressure is itself an indication of the 
` impression: that Has been uppermost 
in the minds fmany;an observer in 
the Capital. The old days of an 


outstanding ^ personality · towering .. 


over everybody and-taking decisions 
and responsibility on his own are no 
doubt over.gThe collective which has 


.the new Prime Minister: 


been functioning with Sri Shastri's Y 
ascen dency has itself?yet to make its 


mark, though, it is recognised in New 
Delhi that-Sri Kamaraj has emerged 
as a definitely important personality 
„in the entire Central set-up. ^ . 
.:' Not only in the/matters affecting 
the Congress organisation but also 
in administrative sphere, 
Kamaraj’s opinion has begun {о 


way the. Government will function. 


under the new leadership. It will be 
difficult for it to withhold anything 
on which there will be a substantial 
amount, of pressure. For, in its 
present state, 16-15 not in a position 
to ride roughshod over any sub- 
stantial body of opinion. . 

- The significance of the Das 
. Commission's Report has been noted 


on all hands in the Capital. This is - 


"е first time that a Chief Minister of 


a State—or for that matter a senior 


Minister—has ‘had to resign because 


. of the open charge of corrupt prac- 


tices indulged in by members of 
his family making unashamed use 
of the governmental apparatus. Not 
that there are:no other cases of the 
relations of’ important Ministers 
making big money through exploit- 


ing the Ministerial prerogatives. In. 


New Delhi atleast, the cases of two 
of the Kamarajed Central ministers 


will long be remembered, for their- 


sous have often figured conspicuously 
in Press and Parliament as having 


. made improper use ' of’ paternal 


Sri | 


count; an example of this is to be 


found in the fact«thaf he was associa- 
‚ ted with the Cabinet Sub-Committee 
on Food P rices without, being a 
.member of the Cabinet itself. 
Perhaps it will be more correct to 
say that 
under the pressure . of.; personalities 
is definitely ünder the'pressure of 
circumstances. 
he moves with great circumspection 
and even prefers to delay a decision: 
rather«than going in-for a` 
one. It is in this background that one 
can understand the Punjab. crisis 
‚ Clearly. E 
` The decision to publish the Das 
Commission ‘Report—which Nehru 
had refused to promise in advance to- 
Parliament despite insistent clamours 
—is regarded here as indicative of the 
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Sri Shastri though not 


Cautious that he is, ` 


DE , 


_tical considerations 


position, While"there is no imme- 
diate' demand for probe into their 


cases, there is no gainsaying the fact 
· that the Kairon episode has now set 


a precedent which may be easily 
лакей. up ‘any time when other poli- 
dictate it, 
In this way the penalty that Sardar 
Pratap Singh Kairon has had to pay 
may turn out to be.a landmark in 
‘setting the ‘code: of ministerial be- 
haviour in future. 


Жжжж жж: ‚Жжжж 


high command, the Punjab 
affair has been the first major 


Fu the new ‘Shastri-Kamaraj 


itern.to tackle after Nehru. The delay, ~ 


the hesitation, the changes in deci- 
sion are.all düe to. the fact that {һе 


leadership.is extremely careful about . 
the repercussions of the way they 


handle this crisis on their standing 
with the rest of the Congress. АП 
the undertone of the’ silent war that 


. Sardar Kairon’s 


Moratji group has been waging 
against the Shastri leadership could 
be heard in this crisis. For instance, 
one could not help. noticing: Sri 
Morarji Desai’s conspicuous absence 
from the meeting of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board dealing with 
the Kairon affair despite. the fact 


‘that Sardar Kairon was one of the 


two Chief Ministers.(the other was 
Sri Biren Maitra) who had pleaded 
for Sri Desai's case during the 


selection of the new Prime Minister. . 
. His absence therefore was not be- 
‘cause he had forgotten to express his · 
gratitude «to Sardar 


Kairon but 
because he refused to be any party 


to the move to dislodge his supporters. _ 


During the, protracted, almost 
agonising - moves in search of a 


^ 


Successor to Sardar Каігоп,: many ' 


important points emerged which 
New Delhi observers could ill-afford 
to ignore. For one thing, it was 


made clear that’ whoever. would: 


be made the Chief Minister now in 
Punjab would continue up to the 
elections, two.and half years hence: 
The High Command would brook 


„по. signature campaign, representa- ' 


tions or dissidents once the new Chief 
Minister was selected. This means 
that along with е. search for 


Kamaraj High Command wanted to 
stabilise the situation in, Punjab 
atleast until the elections. .- 

_ At was in this. context that there 
were misgivings about the wisdom 
of electing Sri Bhim Sen Sachar who 
with his аре and temperament was 
reluctant to shoulder the onerous 
responsibility. Fi А 


Sardar Swaran Singh was’ no~- 


doubt Sri Shastri’s choice for Punjab 
so far as individual personalities go. 
Ever at the time of his inclusion in 


successor. , the ` 


the new Central Cabinet, there were , 


reports that Һе might be shifting to 


. Punjab once the Das Report came: 
: out condemning Kairon. - If it was 

a question of merely finding a Chief . 
Minister of Punjab, Sri Lal Bahadur, 
Shastri would have no hesitation’ in: 


sending Sardar Swaran Singh what- 
ever might be the demurring voices 
in {һе Punjab Congress Assembly 


Party. In fact, for days it was al~... 


most taken for granted 'that Sardar 


Swaran Singh would be asked to^ 


- take over the chief ministership. ` 
The decision was revoked mainly ` 
because of the problem it would. 
create for Sri Shastri'S own Cabinet . 
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itself. It was not a simple question of ` 


finding a -proper successor. The 


convention that had grown under . 


‘Nehru that the: Cabinet should have 
a.member from the Sikh community 
/ had to be considered. If that was: 

‚ to be followed, then. the two names. 
" which came up were those of Sardar 

Hukam Singh and Sardar Darbara 
Singh. Тһе `објесйоп to selecting 

Sardar. Hukam Singh was that it 
might weaken the growing traditión 

of parliamentary sovereignty if the 

Speaker could be-shunted off to the 
Cabinet while still enjoying the con- 
fidence.of the House. As for Sardar 

Darbara Singh, who reportedly Һай 
the backing of leaders like Sri Atulya 
Ghosh, Sri Shastri’s reluctance might 
have sprung: from the fact that he 
was more:a group leader of the 

Punjab and might bring in the press- 

ures and the prejudices of Punjab 
= politics to.the Centre. _ 

-* More serious however was. the, 
pressure. from. powerftil quarters. 
It was widely canvassed in. New 
Delhi that the Central Cabinet is not 
just a conglomeration of federal 
trends and therefore the insistence 
of having a Sikh member has little 
validity. -The circles ‘which put 
forward this argument were interested 
in'promotiüg the case of both Sri 
Morarji Desai and Sri JagjivanRam. 


Their supporters have sometimes 


been carrying on a sort of whispering 
campaign that the Central Govern-; 
. mënt has neither the stature nor the 
strength: of the Nehru Cabinet, and 
does not even reflect the total 
spectrum of the trends in the ruling 
~Party. . What is needed according to 
them after the withdrawal’ of the 
over-powering leadership of Nehru 
is a government "which commands 
the confidence of all sections of' 
Congress opinion if not all trends as 
wel. ^ 0c nM. 
This point of view is inter- 
preted as the beginning of. the 
campaign for the inclusion .of both 
Sri Morarji Desai and Sri Jagjiwan’ 
Ram in the Cabinet. Under the 
circumstances, Sri Shastri presumably 
thought it risky to drop Sardar 
'Swaran Singh and thereby reopen 
the entire question of Sri Desai's or 
Sti Jagjiwan Ram's return.to the 
Cabinet. It is this consideration | 
“more than anything else which stood 
in the way of implementing his 
. decision of sending Sardar Swaran 
Singh as the Chief Minister of Punjab. 
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OOD. has emerged as; опе 
of the major political issues 
т. ‘confronting New Delhi atthe 


moment. -The difficult food situation . 


and the rising prices have no doubt 


constituted a headache for ~ the’ 


Government. even - before Nehru’s 
death and the coming months éven 
in'a normal year create strain so far 
as the food position. is concerned. 
- What however. added. definite 
political’ overtones to the. whole 
problem is that with Nehru’s death, 
a feeling. of uncertainty had’ been 
spread all round about the long-range 


stability of the Central Government. 


This was presumably assiduously 
accentuated. by interested quarters, 
The result was that the big stockists 
have felt it safe.to, hold back their 
stocks ‘until they. were assured of 
long-range political stability. With 
the fear of uncertain future, these 
big traders in foodgrains, it is learnt 
here; have been keeping back their 
stocks, calculating that the stocks 
in hand might pay richer dividends 
in worse times while - their release 
at the present moment. might leave 
them totally depleted of their, own 
resources. . Ps b 

It is this factor which underlines 
the concern of the. Government at 


the continued food crisis. that faces ‘Subs s. Annual Rs. 15; Six Months : Rs. 7.50 


the country. Equally it explains 
why the Food Minister and other 
authorities, of His Ministry have been 
going out of their way to persuade 
the stockists to release their stocks, 
instead of taking drastic measures 
to meet the situation. · Responsible 
quarters here feel that mainly through 
such persuasion a sense of confidence 


could be created in the Government ` 
which might help to.neutralise the . 


feeling of uncertainty that prevails in 
the business circles today.” 

There is also the realisation that 
a Situation like this with its distinct 


. political significance can hardly be 


met by mere injection, on a large 
scale, of P.L. 480 bounties. The. 
main emphasis in New Delhi today: 
seems to be on mobilising the stocks 
inside the country through a large- 
scale campaign creating confidence 
in the Government’s own stability. 
It is for this.purpose that the con- 
ference Of the Chief . Ministers 
originally suggested to be held in 


July was advanced to this week. 


The other aspect of the food 
crisis which is worrying the Centre 


_is the danger of large-scale outburst 


i ` 


of .unrest. following scarcity and’ . 
high prices: ' In the past this danger ` 
was confined to the areas where 
there was active, and vocal opposi- 
tion. In the présent context, how- 
ever, the Government is not 80 much 
worried about. such areas: Because 
there is an impression here that any 
campaign for food on the part of 
active .and organised parties—as 
for instance in West Bengal—could 
be tackled .by holding consultations 
with such Opposition elements and 
also by taking, steps to ensure distri- E 
‘bution. | 
A greater danger seems to loom 
large in the areas "where organised 
political elements are weak and a 
spontaneous discontent could ' be 


. exploited by unscruplous and anti- 


social elements including ‚ bandit 
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bodies as in Rajasthan and Madhya 
Pradesh. In such cases, the threat 
to law and order and security would 
be much greater by way of discontent 
over food shortage. ` 1 


Viewed in this background, food ' 


is no longer confined in New Delhi's 
eyes today to be a mere economic 
question. It has become a first- 
class. political issue with direct 
bearing on the stability of the new 
Central Government. 


* * 


‚*. i jc 

RI Shastri’s meeting with Mr. 

Mikoyan is the first major 

encounter оп. a political 
level that: he had with a 
foreign dignitary since his assump- 
tion of Premiership. While the talk 
covered a wide range from Soviet 
economic aid to the situation in Laos, 
its real significance lies in the reitera- 
tion of sustained Soviet under- 
standing of India's policy and accep- 
tance of the assertion that the Nehru 
policies would continue under his 
successor. , 

Mr. Mikoyan’s statement that 
the full picture of Soviet economic 
aid for Indja would not be available 
till 1966 is however interpreted by 
certain quarters in New Delhi as an 
indication of wait-and-see attitude 
on the part of Moscow with regard 
to the new set-up in New Dchhi. 
But responsible sources point out 
‘that by 1966 the quantum of ‘Soviet 
aid is very likely to go up consider- 
ably with the increased budget for 
foreign aid under the next Soviet 
plan. ; A E 
On the question of Laos, the 
complicated picture could hardly 
be analysed in a brief discussion. 
What is however important.to note 
is New Delhi's satisfaction at the 
agreed Anglo-Soviet stand to settle 
the crisis. The threat to peace and 
stability of Laos comes as much from 


Peking as from the Pentagon. In 
this difficult situation, the Soviet, . 
stand is widely appreciated here as | 


an earnest attempt to reduce the 

tension.and pave the way for the 
14-nation Geneva ‘Conference. · 

There is satisfaction bere also 

at the return of Poland to the Inter- 

national Control Commission, for 

it is felt here that India could not 

function unless the Commission had 

‚ the backing of both sides. In this 


` respect the Shastri policy is definitely . 


6 


а continuation of the Nehrü policy ` 


in so far, as it tries to steer clear of 
any deviation from . non-alignment. 

As the Prime Minister is getting 
ready for his first trip abroad, 
namely, to London for the Common- 
wealth Premier's Conference next 
week, the External Affairs’ Ministry 
has prepared the briefs for the 
conference. But more important 
than the conference itself will be Sri 
Shastri’s meeting" with President 
Ayub. The possibility of a “package 
deal" on Kashmir is very much 
discounted in responsible quarters 
here. - Р 

Rather the Shastri-Ayub .meeting 
will be in the nature of preliminary 
encounter. The augury for it is 
helpful in so far as both sides in 
recent months have shown:an anxiety 
‘for a rapprochement. ОҒ all the 
Indian statesmen, Sri Shastri is 
regarded as the. one who is ready to 
make concessions if necessary ‘for 


bringing about Indo-Pak amity. On 


the other hand, the recent trend in 
Pakistan, particularly in Habibulah 
Khan’s references to the disturbances 
in East Pakistan, have assured New 
Delhi about .Rawalpindi's anxiety 
Ф avoid any future communal flare 
up. The recognition-that the trouble 
started from East Bengal and as its 
'chain reaction disturbances took 
place in India is regarded here.as an 
improvement on. the previous ‘tit- 
for-tat' approach. A 

In this context Sheikh Abdullah's 
position has to be taken into, consi- 
deration. It is understood: that һе 
cancelled his projected trip to London 
realising that it might mean more an 
embarrassment for Sri Shastrithan 
help him bringing about a rapproche- 
ment with Pakistan on Kashmir. 
‘Such a realisation itself is recognised 
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here as a wise step, underlining 
Sheikh Sahib’s anxiety that the 
Kashmir question should be settled 
not through a deterioration but an 
improvement of Indo-Pak relations. 
What Sheikh Abdullah will do ; 
next is however not very clear in New 
Delhi. His recent attack on Sri С. 
M. Sadiq has , been noted here as 
ominous for this is the first time he 
has come out in criticism of the 
present Kashmir .Premier... The 
consolidation of the Plebiscite Front 
and the reorganisation of the Action 
Committee are all taken as indication 
that the political elements in Kashmir 
do not expect any ready and imme- 
diate solution of the question .of the 
State's future. It is possible that ` 
Sheikh Abdullah himself might be 
thinking in terms of gearing up. his 
following and support for a trial of 
strength at the next general election ., 
in Kashmir. А \ 
ж * 


* ж. 


appointment of Sri К.В. Lal 
' as the Prime Minister’s Princi- 
pal Private Secretary is regarded .as 
significant іп New Delhi. It is under- 
stood that Sri Shastri is; going to 
have a strong team of senior officials 
to act as the Prime Minister's 
Secretariat. This will по. doubt 
be a departure from Nehru's practice 
in so far as Sri Shastri, borrowing 
largely from the White House con- 
vention, intends to have a powerful 
team of aides to guide him in the 
multifarious “activities facing ` the 
Prime Minister of India. The: rolé 
of senior officials particularly around. 
the Prime Minister will thus become 
very important in the near future. 


T report. of the impending 
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[3ANDITJI is’ tio” more in' our. 
. midst: With his Sad demise 

^ comes to a closé a’ glorious 
chapter of our history. Thé man who., 
commanded the forces of resurgent 
India and: led us to ‘the goal of 
indepéndence is gone. It was under: 
his leadership that we started on'the. 
task of economic reconstruction of 
. Our country and of. ‘freeing it from. 
the death-clasp of vested interésts. _ 
Now that the captain is gone, will 
the ship remain rudderless on Ше. 
high seas ?. There is a widespread 
feeling of helplessness, But that is 
momentary and should pass. The. 
passing away of great leaders always. 
. leaves behind a yawning vacuum. 
They, however, always‘ leave behind: 
a light that shows the path andy a 
spirit that gives the courage to tread it. 
- ' This is true of Panditji “also. He 
lias left behind a body‘of ideals which, 
if achieved, would таке this nation: 
great and a worthy partner in the 


_htnian endeavour to make this world _ 


` a happy place to live and work." - 

. The primary. feed of our times, 
particularly of developing , nations 
like India, is world peacé. None’ 


realised it ‘better "tham" Panditji." 


With a Кееп realisation" of the 
technological "developments “ and 
their ‘impact’ on ‘liféand human re- 


~~. lations, he started a crusade ог re- 


laxation of tension and ; créating* 
opinion for putting an end to war as 
а` solution for ,dispütes _ between. 


ENDE 


becomé weak wheiievér questions‘ of 
colonial oppression arise... с... 7 
2 het’ there’ is, the” questiori `, of 


А 


building a just society in India. 
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.. Forward With. The Torch. | - 


Panditji ‘said, “....politics "have. 
céased to have much meaning апа: 
the most ‘vital question is” that of 
social and’ economic equality.” Each 
of us ‘must find food, clothing, and 
other necessaries, of -life along with- 
equal opportunities for work and 
progress, ^ ^ '* А 

Our socio-economic systèm must 
be people-oriented. - It. should. пої. 
benefit а handful of already rich 
people. , We must keep his words in 


mind: “The unhappy millions who 


really’ need. protection are almost 
voiceless and, have few advocates.” 
Until and unless‘ a solution to the. 
problem of poverty and degradation, 
of millions of. the péople is . found: 
our political and social structure, 
cannot achieve.any stability. . .. m 
Socialism —A Creed © E d à 
7 The. solution lies in building а 
socialist Society. .But-"that;solution 
need not fecessarily follow. the 
example of any, other country. It 
must, if it hastoéndure, be based on 
the genius “of her people and be an 


outcome’ of her thought and culture, 
Arid when ‘it is found, the unhappy. 
differences, betwéen ‘various com- 
munities which trouble us.today and 
Keep back our fréedom,. will auto- 
matically disappear.” Further he- 
stated : “Economic and social class-. 


privileges and vested interests musi 
ha WIEN tanta USt 
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Younger Generation — — 
; Those of us Who have grown old, 
look upon the. younger generation to. 
take up the torch and spread.-the. 
light of Nehru’s ideals in every рай 
of this country.. ^» los a 
= There is one thing.that I would 
like .to: emphasise. Recently, there; 
bas developed а, tendency. to take: 
politics as a matter- of manipulation; . 
in the higher, echelons of party ‘or: 
government. .True and. people-ori- 
ented politics can be ushered in only: 
ifthe common peopie.are: ` brought: 
into it. And ће соттоп people of: 
India, even, today, live in villages. : 
„ Panditji realised this very early.. 
He started his political work among: 
the. peasants. ‘of. Pratapgarh. Those. 
who want to cary-forward his ideals - 
must not forget the peasant: Till the 
rural ;-masses:'.moye, „ло; change: 
її this country can be possible. 
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Secularism : Nehru’ S Contribution - — 4E 


fantastic — two-nation theory 

and its demand for Pakistan, 
first raised in 1940, the full impact of 
"Muslim communalism was not felt 
till after the end of the war, the chief 
reason being that the Congress 
leaders were preoccupied with the 
national struggle and were in prison 
“most of the time. 

Soon: after the war, the Labour 
‘Government which had соте to 
power in Britain announced general 
elections to the central and provincial 
legislatures. In the campaigning 
for these elections the League brought 
the communal issue .to the fore, 
considerably helped’ by the Hindu 
communal elements. 

` The Congress Election Mainfestó, 
drafted by Jawaharlal Nehru; pro- 
mised equal rights for all men and 
‘women and reiterated the. broad 


Dem the Muslim League' S 


economic programme outlined in · 
. the Karachi Resolution of 1941. In 


а bid to allay Muslim fears, the 
manifesto called for a federal consti- 
tution with autonomy for the consti- 
tuent parts and a minimum list of 
common and federal subjects. 

`- But thé Muslim League fought 
the elections on the clearly communal 
‘issue of Pakistan апа achieved 
‘surprising success ‘at the polls. The 
‘Congress formed Ministries in eight 
provinces and the Muslim League in 
‘two; in one the Unionists with the_ 


support of the Congress formed the `. 


"Cabinet. 
Jinnah’s ‘Stubboraness E 


The Cabinet Mission, sent here 
with the-àim of getting the Viceroy's 
Executive Council reconstituted and 
securing agreement on a constitution- 
making body, put on a brave balan- 
‘cing act, leading to a battle over 
interpretations. Jinnah’s insistence 
that the League alone should nomi- 
mate Muslim members to the Interim 


:Government was‘naturally unaccept- . 


.able to the Congress which bad a 
large number of nationalist Muslims 
ол its rolls. So Jawaharlal Nehru 
formed the Interim Government. 


"The League came in later, when it 


realized that it was in danger of being 
3 


" 


ee and it came in not to co- 
operate but to fight from within for 
splitting the country in two. Я 

. But the League did not come іп 


before giving a sordid demonstration ` 


of the extent of mischief it'could do. 
In Bengal {һе Muslim League was 
in power, with Suhtawardy at the 
head. Following its decision to 
boycott the. .proposed ` Interim 
Government, Jinnah’ gave call for 
“Direct Action Day." 


Organised Butchery | 


The League leaders had evidently 
planned well:in advance, for | this 


day, and they had decided to make- 


Calcutta the centre of their bloody 


demonstration. Organized butchery. 


on a massive scale went on for two 
whole days; and then came retalia- 
tion. Thousands of innocent people 


paid with their livés for the intransi- - 
gence of a vain individual. to whom. 


no cost.was too big to enable him to 
become the founder of a new State. 
Even the’ British-owned Statesman 


of Calcutta wrote that “.. ..the 
the ` appalling carnage. . was a 
politica. demotistration ‘by - the 
Muslim, League.” The Great 


Calcutta Killing was the beginning; it: 


started a chain of killing and count- 
une | in senséless‘succession. 
‘Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 


Nehru were deeply upset by these’ 


tragic developments. Gandhiji went 
to Noakhali’in eastern Bengal and 
Jawaharlal to Bihar. One went on 
foot and met people individually and 
in groups and sought to bring about 
a change of heart by his message of 
love. . 

The other went round like a 
storm, scolding the majority com- 


munity, appealing for a return to - 
sanity and warning of stern and. 


ruthless action if the mad killing 
did not stop. Ір :а report to the 
Constituent Assembly Һе said: 
“There appears to.be a competition 
in murder and brutality.” ~ 

The- Calcutta bloodbath did not 
deter the Congress from discharging 
its responsibilities. It formed the 
Interim Government less than three 
weeks after the Calcutta carnage. 


M. 


? 


The League came in almost twe 
months later, after more killing had 
taken place in sporadic disturbances. 

‘Jawaharlal saw the violence as 
something more than.a mere com- 
munal problem; it was a threat to. 
basic: human values. “The new 
development of violence has ceased 
to be communal or political. It 
has" become -a challenge to. every 
decent instinct of humanity and it. 
should be treated as, suc 

Thus his approach. was clearly . 
demarcated from that of Muslim. 
and .Hindu .communalists and of 
even some of his colleagues, for he 
viewed the’ problem as опе of 
civilization and not.as one of political 
expediency. Despite: the atrociies 
which the League had-started off 
and Hindu communalists had taken 
up, Jawaharlal did not for a moment 
lose his balance. . i 
- He said ‘of the Constituent 
Assembly, .which the League had 
decided to boycott: “........ we 
do not look upon the -Constituent 
Assembly as an arena for conflict or. 
for the forcible imposition of one 
viewpoint over-another.... And so,. 
in spite of all that has happened and 
the hard words that have been said,, 
we have kept the path of cooperation: 
open and we invite. even those who 
differ from us to enter the-Constituent- 
Assembly as equals and partners 
with us with no pinding commit-. | 
ments.” vor 


Megalomaniac | 
But such appeals were in. vain, 


.for the League had come into the 
‘Interim Government 


with ^ the 
specific idea of wrecking it. It did 


: not want to. participate in the con- 


structive work of the Constituent - 
Assembly, for this would not help 
its megalomaniac leader achieve his ` 
life's ‘ambition. 

Outside, the League kept up a 
ceaseless campaign of hatred and. 
incitement. On tbe other side, the 
Hindu communalists wére campaign- 
ing, and their chief targets were 
Gandhij and Jawaharlal. 

It was to.such a tense India that 
Mountbatten came with his plan. 


MAINSTREAM. 


in March 1947. Even before his 
arrival violence had flared up in a 
big way in the Punjab, chiefly in 
Lahore. As the days advanced the 
Congress leaders began to’ develop 


It was this order, as Brecher puts it, 
that "broke the back of violence in 
Delhi." ' 

But the- influx of ‘refugees ‘conti- 
nued .unabated, and after indepen- 


the feeling that there was no alter- · dence dawned there was fresh trouble. 


native to Partition. 

Some top leaders of the Congress ` 
who weré not quite secular in their | 
outlook were easily reconciled to 
this. But not Nehru.. He worried 
over it endlessly for it went against 
the grain to accept division of the ' 
country on. irrational , basis of 
religion. 

Finally Partition was accepted. 
But Gandhiji was not reconciled to it; 
for him it was a denial of the truth 
and a negation of God. Не did not 
‘hesitate to say openly that the 
decision .was wrong and immoral, 
but he did not come in the way. of 
its implementation: 

With this decision began the great 
migration of peoples from one area 
to the other. The refugees in their 
thousands poured in. Most of them 
had lost their all; thousands had been 
killed or maimed. Women had 
beén abducted. Children had -been 
butchered. And those who came 
into India sought to wreak vengeance 
by killing innocent people of the 
minority community who had done 
nothing to deserve it. 

Pakistan was created and India 
‘became independent, and millions of 
innocent people died in the process. 
Nehru was pained and distressed; 
but he was determined to carry out: 
his ideals in what was left of India. 


Personal Courage 


In the days of communal violence 
in Delhi, Jawaharlal ‘demonstrated 
rare personal courage апа deter- 
mination to put down the mad orgy. 
He rescued several Muslims himself 
and gave them shelter at his residence. 
On two occasions at least he went to 
the riot spot and jumped into the 
crowd and used his fists to bring 
sense. 

Once he snatched a o from 
a maniac who was brandishing it. 
He repeatedly exposed himself to 
danger to 'save members of the 
minority ‘community. He would 
have been amazed if he had been told 
that such conduct was exceptional. 

The Hindu communalists were 
upset when he gavé the order to 
shoot Hindu looters who were mov- 
ing about pillaging and murdering. 
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15, 1947, he declared: 
immediate objective must be to put 


Bapu came to Delhi in, September 
1947. Things were quiet for a while 
but 1948. began. with trouble and 
tension. Gandhiji went on fast— 
his last one—to bring about Sanity. 


“Loyalty” Test \ : 


Bapu had to contend not only 
with the extreme communalists and 
their organizations but with persons 
in authority likejSardar Patel who 
were not willing to trust the Muslims 
in India. Sardar Patel wanted а 

“loyalty” test prescribed for Indian 
'Muslims; Nehru rejected it firmly, 
and was supported unreservedly by 
the Mahatma. .Gandhiji succeeded 
"тп. restoring communal amity, or at 
least in bringing-about an accord. 
And he was shot dead soon after by 
a Hindu communalist. 

“А madman has put an енй to his 
life," Nehru told the nation that 
night. .there has been enough 
of poison. spread in this country 
` during the past years and months, 
and this poison has had an effect on 
people's minds. We must face. this 
poison, we must root out this poison, 
and we must face all the perils that 
encompass....in the way that our 

eloved leader : „taught us to face 
them.” 

As. in the. days before Indepen- 
dence, Jawaharlal saw 1п commu- 
nalism a deliberate. attempt - to 
thwart economic- progress. In his 
broadcast to the..nation on August 
“Our first and 


an end’ to all:.internal strife, and 
violence, which disfigure and degrade 
us and injure the cause.of freedom. 
They come in the way of: consi- 
` deration: of the great ^ economic 
problems of thé masses of the people 
which so urgently. demand attention." 

About six months later, when 
Gandhiji’s ashes were immersed in 
the Sangham yat Allahabad; Jawahar- 
lal told the’ million mourners: “The 
communal poison, which has brought 
disaster upon us, will put an end to 
our freedom also if we are not vigi- 


lant and if we do not take action in - 


time....If ме до not give up this 
internecine vidlence and have the 
utmost forbearance and friendliness 


for others, we are doomed as a 
nation.” 
Andina broadeast two days later: 
.We must keep that pledge (to 
Bapü) and remember that India is a 
common home to all those, who live 
ћете, ѓо whatever religion they may 
belong. They are equal sharers in 


_our great. inheritance and they have 


equal rights and obligations,” 
Jawaharlal Nehru never allowed 
provocations to distort his vision 
or his sense of values. The communal 
carnage before and after Partition - 


‘caused deep anguish and even anger; 


but he did not permit bitterness to 
engulf him as it did a number of his 
colleagues. 

' He constantly. harked back to the 
theme of secularism and never tired 
of reminding his countrymen that 
this was the only rational way to 
achieve progress towards.a. society 
of equals who could cooperate in the 
common task of building the new 
India. 

Within a few months of Bapu's 
martyrdom he found it necessary to 
tell the nation: *We have said re- 
peatedly that we will not tolerate 
any communalism in this country 
and that we are building a free, secu- 
lar State, where every religion and 
belief has full freedom. .and equal 
honour, where every ‘citizen has 
equal liberty and equal opportunity. 
In spite of this, some people still 
talk in the ее of ‘communa- 
lism and separatism.. 


Reactionary Forces 


In those early years of indepen- 
dence it required enormous courage - 
and tenacity to stand up to the power- 
ful reactionary forces that were 
making use of religion to block social 
and economic advance. These forces 
were composed not only of the ele- 
ments in parties avowedly communal 
but of reactionary. elements in the 
Congress itself. 5 

Jawaharlal had to’ fight on two 
fronts against the communal monster: 
within. his own party and outside it. 
It is no secret that some leading 
Congressmen · wanted , retaliation 
when Hindus were driven ‘out, of 


-East Bengal. 


. Jawaharlal firmly rejected such 
ideas. “We have in India 40. million 
Muslims," he told Parliament in the 
early fifties. “Апу propaganda that 


. gives these people a sense of insecu- 


rity or makes them feel that they do 
ak 9 


not have the same opportunities for. 
development and progress as every- 
body else, is an anti-national thing 
and a communal thing....Such 
propaganda is going and there are 
organizations in the country whose 


sole purpose seems to be to promote, 
it 39 


He was pained by.the kind of false 
propaganda which. was being carried 
on in Pakistan, not only because of 
possible repercussions in.this country 
but also because he thought that the 


Anees Chishti 


Wes introducing Sri Nehru to : 


the undergraduates, a former 
President of Oxford Union 
Society once said that if India wanted 
any of her sons to achieve greatness 
she sent him either to the prison or 
to some good English university, He 
was, perhaps, speaking from, his 
experience of the India ruled and 
dominated by the sahibs. But. even 
in an independent and, enlightened 
India the above assertion seems to 
be compatible with the circumstances 
that our budding scientists have to 
face today, in so far as their depen- 
dence on foreign universities is 
concerned. `` 
Young Indian scientists have to 
go to reputed institutions abroad to 
earn fame and status. A large number 
of Indian students and researchers 


have made considerably significant 


contributions in the fields of various 
scientific disciplines. But no one, 
it seems, has achieved even a fraction 
of ‘what twenty-five year old Jayant 
. Vishnu Narlikar—a graduate of 
‘Banaras ‘Hindu University and now 
a Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge—has done inthe field of 
Mathematics. 
"Brilliant Achievement 
The brilliant achievement, of this 
.young Indian, in association with 
the Cambridge scientist. Fred Hoyle 
(famous for his researches in the 
- continuously expanding theory of 
universe as against the better known 
.Big Bang Theory), revealed before 
the Royal ‘Society recently, has 
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communalists of Pakistan were 
harming the people of that country 
as a whole. 

He warned them in clear terms 
that “they are doing an ill service to 
their own country and their own 
people.”- He repeatedly urged the 
rulers of Pakistan to treat their 
minorities as free and equal citizens. 
At the same time he was unequivocal 
in bis stand that whatever happened 
in Pakistan, every member of the 
minority community, in this country 


Talking of Narlikar | ; 


touched the hearts of specialists and 
laymen alike, and at least one signi- 
ficant Indian political correspondent 
stole away almost a column from 
his weekly Political Commentary to 
talk about Narlikar and rightly 
regretted that while the occasion 


demanded of every enlightehed and. 


sober individual in this part of the 
world to submerge entirely into the 
deep ocean of cosmological thoughts, 
the exigencies of political and pro- 
fessional life compelled him to 
consume his ink for such dreary and 
unscientific subjects as, for instance, 
the Kairons of Punjab А 

So much was written and said 
about the brilliance of this young 
man during the week dominated by 
his fascinating ‘discoveries that once 
again the long forgotten problems of 
Indian ‘scientists came to the lime- 
light, апа some sort of a scientific 
temper was created in the country. 
Within seven days of Narlikar’s 
propounding of his new theory on 
gravity, Education Minister Chagla 
announced his bold plans to award 
fellowships to fresh M.Sc.s more 
liberally, apart from the programme 
of implementation .of the famous 
Blackett report on the National 
Physical Laboratory and an offer of 
a university chair to young Narlikar 
if the latter so desired. m 

Even the sleeping geniuses, of 
Akashvani Bhavan were awakened 
by some bold spirit, and within'the 
same week of our scientific temper, 
we had some interesting discussion 


on the. future, scope, and area of 


'Rieman, 
‘Without wavering for a moment 


should be protected and given the 
maximum opportunity to share in 
the national Ше. | ' 


It was unfortunate that he ceased ` 


to have Gandhiji’s support and 
guidance within a few’ months of 
freédom; together they: could have 
succeeded in a vastly greater measure 


in putting down communalism than . 


Jawaharlàl was able 


to do. almost 
single-handed. ` - А 


“(То be concluded) ` 


research in pure science in India, 
in addition to a very well written and 
equally well spoken‘ talk on Cosmo- 
logy by none other than Jayant 
himself. - 
One is tempted to ask whether so 
much appreciation and publicity 
bestowed ‘on the ‘new theory of 
Narlikar and Holye are in fact justi- 
fied and desirable. -The answer to 
this question would certainly be in 


the positive. — 
The New Theory ' 


The explanation of Hoyle and 
Narlikar’s new theory of gravity was 
given at a well attended gathering 
of the Royal Society. As both of 
these talented mathematicians revel 
in playing with numbers and mathe- 
matical expressions, the vitally 
important and complicated equa- 
tions behind their findings, when 
presented on the historical black- 
board of the Royal Society audito- 
rium, confounded even the renowned 
Fellows, many of them claiming to 
be the true and dedicated inheritors 
of the techniques and talents of 
Lebesgue and Poisson. 


Professor Hoyle very ably demons- 
trated the validity of the tricky 
equations which took us, once again, 
towards Newton’s famous’ thesis, 
defining gravity in terms of simple 
attraction between particles. i 
Newton had held that the attrac- 
tion between two bodies was directly 
proportional to the product of their 
masses, and inversely proportional to 


MAINSTREAM ' 
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the square of the distance between 
them. This, in the terminology of 
Physics, came to be recognised as 
the Inverse Square Law and’ formed 
· the very basis of modern Mechanics. 


Einstein И 
Einstein had departed from the 


line taken by Sir Isaac Newton and. 


he thought of gravity always in 
terms of the Field Theory of Electro- 
magnetism. Hoyle.and Narlikar, on 
the other hand, turned once again 
towards the Newtonian Theory of 
Particles, extending further the now 


famous works of Dr Richard Feyn-.. 


. man who was successful in giving a 
modern interpretation of the Field 
Theory 'in the light of Particle 
Physics. Hoyle and Narlikar ap- 
proached the problem in a way 
different from what Newton or 
Einstein employed,' the latter ‘had 
gone to the extent of devising his 
own geometry and other deductions. 

Einstein’s-equations are somewhat 
ambiguous for they are reversible. 
They are pregnant with a conception 
of what may be described as - ‘anti- 
gravity’ along with that of gravity. 
The equation for ‘antigravity’ could 
easily be deduced by the substitu- 
tion .of-a plus sign for an ‘arbitrary’ 
minus, but this, according to Narlikar 
and Hoyle, “would make the apple fly 


away from Sir Isaac instead of 
falling on his head.” Narlikar апа, 
Hoyle’s equations аге ` completely `` 
devoid of such inferences which, ' 


quite naturally, provide a glaring 
contradiction with the simple laws of 


nature easily seen through obser- `` 


vation. 


^  Hoyle and Narlikar have tried 


to change ah assumed fundamental 
conception of Physics saying that 
mass of a body is an inherent pro- 
perty of matter. They, on the other 
hand, claim that mass is an outcome 
' of some sort of an interaction bet- 
wéen the object and every other 
amount of matter in the whole of 
universe. : | | 
Another thing which these two 
mathematicians - claim, and what 


-even otherwise follows as a com-’ 


monsensical corollary is that the mass 
of any object can easily be altered by 
removing, if possible, some parts of 
the universe. And it is the virtual 
impossibility 'of achieving this feat 
that has, so far, prevented them from 
giving a practical demonstration in 
support .of their valuable thesis. 
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But they have ready answers for all 
the querries to follow, again in 
terms of some complicated equations 
which use so difficult and till now 
unused concepts of Calculus that 
not many of the best existing brains 
of mathematics have been able to 


digest and assimilate the theoretical: 


parts -of Hoyle and 
hypothesis. 
' What would be the result of 


Narlikar's 


taking half of the universe away ?' 


According to Hoyle and Narlikar 


. the distance between the earth and 


the sun would be reduced. The 
sun would, perhaps, become a 
hundred times hotter and all objects 
in the universe would record: an 
addition in weight equal to the 
original weights of their own. 
Einstein had thought that under such 
an event nothing significant would 
happen except that there: would be 
a lesser number óf stars seen in the 
evenings. 


Space-Time 
Einstein believed that even in 


‘in the event of taking away ‘the 


entire universe, gravity would exist 
without any loss.of intensity. This 
seems paradoxical to Narlikar and 


Hoyle, who believe that in such а. 


case, the entire Space-Time would 
be wrapped up by the sun. _ 
Re-writing Newton, Einstein and 


Indian 


Laplace is not an easy job; it re- 
quires courage as well as scholarship. 
Hoyle and Narlikar possess both— 
‘one with several achievements behind 
him and the other with several ahead 
of him. 


We unfortunate, enthusiastic 


“Indians, far removed from the‘scene, 


have to depend on newspaper reports 
even for such small matters as the 
other intellectual diversions of a 
young and distinguished compatriot. 
Weare, however, told that Narlikar 
has a respectable view of the other 
culture and арагі тот being an ardent 
admirer of Sir C.P. Snow, he chooses 
for his studies in leisure, if any, 
among others from Arthur Conan 


‘Doyle and Р.С. Wodehouse.’ His 


guide and colleague—-Professor Hoyle 
—has gone a step further. In 
addition to being an eminent science 
writer he has written a novel and 
often contributes Television plays. 

Cricket, according to our scribe, 
has often attracted Narlikar, but he 
is as much a stranger to the game as 
he is to dancing. A complete abs- 
tainer, he hardly gets time even to 
smoke. ; 

Let us bow in admiration to this 
young “scholar with a tidy mind and 
unitidy habits, including a fondness 
for shapeless.suits"-——an expression 
used by his friends to describe this - 
devoted researcher. 
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` Dalip S. Swamy 


N India ‘population growth was only '5.35 per cent during 
1901-21 but it rose to 26.79 per cent during 1921-40 and 
37.67 per cent during 1941-60. Population rose from 36.1 crores 
in 1951 to 44.2 crores in 1961. : 

This phenomenal growth may be explained in terms of a fall 
in death rates and partly in terms of an increase in fertility. Ab- 
normal deaths due to epidemics like plague and cholera and other 
. diseases like tuberculosis, malaria etc., became progressively weak 
in the тесеп decades.- |.” ` 


The so-called’ positive checks іп Malthusian language were . 


either reducedin intensity or eliminated altogether. On the 
other hand there was a gradual rise in the birth rate which contri- 
buted to the rise in population. : 

Changes in. birth and death rates, however, explain only 
marginal changes in'population. It explains whether the addition 
to the existing population will be positive or negative but it does 
not explain the accompanying change in the quality of population. 

From an economic point of view we are not interested’ merely 
in numbers but in the possible contribution a given change in 
numbers сап make to the economic condition of a society. To 
be specific, the interest lies in assessing whether and how the change 
in population is a burden on the ecónomic resources of Society 
- ога boon to its productive activities. ` 


Dual Effect 


An increase in population has а dual: effect. . It creates an 
additional demand for consumption goods (to the extent it provides 
more mouths to be fed), as also an essential factor of production, 
that is labour. In other words, on the one hand, it enlarges 

consumption capacity and, on the other, it increases productive 
possibilities in-the economy. . 


If population increases primarily due to increase in the birth 


rate, it creates more demand for consumption goods. But if it 
increases due to a fall in infant mortality so that more children 
survive to the working age it increases the potential labur force of 
the country. Р - р 
Although both types of population increases mentioned above 
increase the consumption capacity of the country, the character of 
consumption is different in the two cases: Children consume but 
do not produce while labourers consume as well as produce. The 
former may be regarded as an unproductive consumption and 
the latter as ‘productive consumption.’ Я J 
The population problem, therefore, is not merely one of size, 
but of age composition, which determines the relative weights of 
productive consumption against that of unproductive consump- 
tion on the one hand, and the strength of the labour force on the 
other. 007: 
The relation between population growth and‘ (һе change in 
labour force is of crucial importance. But a mere increase in 
the labour force is no guarantee that the level, of production will 
rise. Unless increasing labour force is ‘continuously employed 


in productive activities it is likely to create unemployment and: 


swell the reserve army of labour. . 

It is, therefore, essential to expand productive capacity so as 
to absorb the growing labour force. An increase in population 
requires a corresponding expansion in capital accumulation and 
improvement in the techniques of production. The problem of 
population is not merely one of size and composition but of 
efficient production and equitable distribution of income. 

Thus there are three important problems involved in the 


relationship of population change and economic development; , 


how far does a change in population affect the character of con- 
sumption ? (2) how far does it contribute to the labour force ? 
(3) how far is the increase in a labour force productively employed? 

The first two problems are interrelated and may be considered 
together. The third problem is related to ‘capital accumulation 
and economic development and may, therefore, be analysed as a 
relationship between relevant growth variables and population, 
variations. > 

The proportion of the labour force in total population depends 
upon its age composition. Labour force is defined as that part 
of total population which belongs to the age group 15-64. That 
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sector of the population falling outside this age group may be. 
regarded as contributing to unproductive consumption, since the 
people comprising it, consume but ‘do not contribute to 
production. SS 
The population falling within 15-64 age group may be regard- 
ей as “contributing to productive consumption. А comparative 
assessment of these two groups namely, unpfoductive consumers 
and productive consumers, would throw light on the development 
possibilities of a country. А : 
The table below depicts the distribution of population accord- 
i Age Composition 


Age groups Мае ‘+ Percent change 


. Female. 
1951 1961 1951 ` 1961 Male Female 
0-14 71.6 92.9 69.1 86.8 29.7 25.6 
15-64 . . 1090 129.1 101.5 1211 18.4 19.2 
65+ | 47 5.8 53 6.3 23.4 18.9 





ing to age groups. Population (in. millions) is shown in three age 
groups, А comparison of age compositions of the population 
in 1951 and 1961 highlights various, trends. , 

. Firstly, it shows that the population in 1961 was greater than 
in 1951 in all age groups. . Secondly the proporjion of children 
up to 14 years has increased between 1951 and 1961. 

* In other words, Indian ‘population has become more broad- 
based in 1961 as compared to 1951. 
in male as well as in female population. In terms of percentages . 
the share of the 0-14 age group rose to 29.7 in the case of males 
and 25.6 in the case of females. m 

The working population age group shows a lower ‘growth in 
the male group than in the female group. The former rase by 18.4 
per cent and that of the latter by 19.2 percent. Lastly during 
1951-60, the growth of population above the ages .of 65 is 23.4 
"рег cent in males and 18.9 per cent in females. . : 
-Employment Problem s 
An analysis of age composition reveals both the magnitude 
sof our employment problem and the proportion of productive 
and non-productive consumers to the,total population. Assuming 
Actual working force on the assumption of 90 per cent 
participation rate of male and'36 per cent that of female. 





Total Working force | Non-working popu- 


(or productive, lation (Non-pro- 
consumers) ductive consumers). 
1951 ' 134.6 ` 226.6 
1961 159.8 282.2 ` 
Per cent change 1.87 2.45 











‘that 90 per cent of males in the labour force age groups actually 


belong to the ‘participating labour force and 36 per cen of females , 


(this is on the basis of the participation of females in the 
labour force in 1951), the growth of labour force during 1951-60 
is estimated at 1.8 per cent per year. . 

Against this, non-productive consumers have registered a rise 
of 2.45 per cent per year. This implies that even if every 
additional worker is given a job similar to his predecessor, the 
rise in the proportion of non-productive consumers ‘(from 62.5 
per cent of total population in 1951 to 63.8.per ‘cent in 1961) 
will tend to reduce per capita income. ‘ net 

In this context, a more horizontal expansion of employment 
is not enough. Even to maintain the existing per capita income 
productivity per head must rise'so as to compensate for the 
excessive rise in non-productive consumers. 

How much capital accumulation is required to maintain the 
existing per capita income ? Per capita income is the ratio between 
real income Y and total population, P, that is Y[P. It is clear 


that if population rises by 2.23 per cent per year then real income ' 


should also rise by 2.23 per cent fo maintain the existing per capita 


income, 


MAINSTREAM 


This tendency is apparent ' 


4 


Capital-oütput ratio has been estimated in India at 2.64* during 

" the Second Plan, which means that 2.64 units of capital are needed 
to bring about an increase of one unit of output. Thus in order to 
bring about a sustained rise of real income of 2.23 per cent, capital 


accumulation has to proceed at the rate of'5.89 рег cent per year. , 
Hence the current increase in population requires an increase in ' 


‘savings at the rate of 5.89 per cent per year, merely to maintain 

) the existing per capita income. : 
Capital Intensity ° с 277 
How much capital accumulation is required to absorb the 

growth of labour force ? The rate of growth of capital warranted 

by economic circumstances depends upon growth. of labour force 


and capital intensity, that is capital labour ratio. The lower. the 
capital intensity the lower will be the required capital accumula- 


tion. This relationship may be represented in algebraic form.’ 


Let us suppose the increment of labour force is di/dr per unit 
of time. How much investment is required to'absorb this increment 
‘of labour force ? If the.existing methods combine labour and 
capital in the proportion of 1': 4, then growth of capital should 
be 4 times the growth of labour force. 


Jn other words, the required amount of net investment is given - 
by the multiplication of capital labour ratio, c to the increment. 


of labour force, 41/41. 


a apo v 
- This relationship may be further transformed as follows;. | 
do L.S (Since investnient=savings) 


^ 


А =O (Saving is ‘proportion of total real income) ` 


__s(q.L) (Total real income--average productivity multi- 
- e  plied by total labour force) 


dep (both the sides áre divided by L) 


where, 5 а.) 
Z=Investment=5=Savings . i 
Y=Real National Income . . А 
p=Average productivity ` . k і 
s=Saving as proportion of total income 
В 'е=С1, Capital-Labour ratio 
Equation (ii) relates the growth rate of population dl to three 
televant operational factors namely, saving coefficient (s), pro- 
_ductivity (p) and capital labour ratio (c). If saving, coefficient 
. and productivity rise faster than capital-labour ratio, it is possible 
. to absorb higher growth of labour force. The equation, may be 
' further simplified as below : ; 


dl Y 
— 54—1]. mn | 
dt - ‘s(p) т) ` (р` is the ratio between total 


——=— = income and labour force) 
~ L c б 
1, 
Ү 
sí — ; 
r L $ $ ( 
—————-——— c venere (Hl) 

YC c k 

—.— -=k Я 

L Y Y E 


where k is capital-output ratio. теб 

This equation relates the growth rate of population to the 
saving coefficient and capital-output ratio. In India the values 
of these coefficients were. estimated as below. . 


First Plan |. 
7.5 


-Second Plan 
S , б (013.5 
k 2.15 


2.64 


If we put these values in our formula it suggests that the labour 
‚ absorption capacity of the country was 3.5 per cent per annum 
during the period of the First Plan, and 5.1 per cent per annum 

^ , during that of the Second Plan... `, | t 


x 





nomic Weekly, Feb. 1961 p.305. ` 
JUNE 27,1964 - | 


*. Uma Datta “Тһе Capital structure of the Economy”, the Hcg- 


‚ workers. 


Now we.are in a position to consider our basic question. To 
absorb the 1.8 per cent growth of (actual participating) labour 
force, India requires net savings of 3.87 n cent per year if capital- 
output ratio is assumed to be 2.15 and 4.75 if it is supposed to 
be 2.64. On the other hand, we require savings to the. extent of 


75.89 per cent in order to maintain the per capita income. 


Thismeans that the rate of capital formation required to 
maintain existing per capita income is greater than tbat required 
to absorb the increment of labour force. This discrepancy. is 
due to the fact that the proportion of non-productive consumers 
is rising in the total population which claims national savings in 
the form of expenditure on education, health and housing. 

Thus, increasing base of population pyramid necessitates higher 
rate of investment. If the growth of population is evenly distri- 
buted it enables the country to release 1.14 per cent of income for 
purposes' of capita] deepening so as to.increase productivity and 
per:capita income which otherwise would be used to maintain 
hon-productive consumers. : 

In the case of uneven growth of population in various age 
groups as revealed in India, a mere increase in employment is not 
enough. Efficiency of the working force has to increase in order 
to compensate for the rise in the proportion of non-productive 
This requires process of capital deepening to the extent 
of population distortion in favour of non-productive consumers. 
It indicates the cost of increase in non-productive consumers in 
terms of economic development. I 

Distortion in the age composition of population may also be 


"corrected by the increase in the participation rate of female popu- 


lation. If we assume 40 per cent participation rate for female 
population (as is revealed in 1961 census) working age group, 
the rate of growth of working force is estimated at 2.20: per cent 
per year and that of non-productive consumers works out to be 
2.24 per cent .' : 

Increase in the participation ratio, therefore, obviates the 
necessity of capital deepening to the extent it reduces the disparity 
between the growth of productive and non-productive consumers. 
But it does not reduce the need for capital accumulation. In the 
new situation, however, the rate of saving needed to absorb 2.2 
per cent growth rate of labour force is 5.81 per cent against 4.75 
per cent of in the previous case. 

Increase in non-productive consumers results in a decline in 
real per capita income. In order to arrést this decline, it is in- 
cumbent that either the productivity of labour should rise or the 
participation ratio of working age population should increase or 

oth. ] s 


~ In either case, about 1.14 per cent of the national income gets} 
absorbed in the maintenance of this population. Moreover, 
the consumption pattern of non-productive consumers is suchfj 
as to affect even the capital out-put ratio. : ` 
The bulk of the expenditure for children in the age group of 
0-14 is incurred on primary education and the hobby of the old 
persons is to construct housing property. Expenditures on 
education can be viewed as social investment, ultimately enhancing ' 
the productivity of the labour force, but. the time lag in this 
respect is quite long so that "its direct effect in increasing output 
is very low per unit of investment."* i 


Diversion-of Funds > — 4 NI 


Investment in housing is also characterized by high capital- 
output ratio. Thus tbe larger expenditure on education and 
housing required to'meet ‘any given rise in population entails 
diversion of funds which could otherwise be used in direct im- 
provement of the productivity of the current labour force.’”** 

The Taxation Enquiry Commission puts education expenditure 
by all levels of governments at 8.8 per cent of the total current 
expenditure in 1953-54. As the proportion of population below 
the age of 15 has increased more than proportionate to the gen- 
eral growth of population, the expenditure on education should 
have increased considerably.: The total expenditure per pupil 
is estimated at Rs.:98. - ' 

„Тһе population in the age group 5-14 has increased by 21.5 
million so'that expenditure on education might have increased to 
Rs. 2.1 billion.. On the other hand, if the growth rate in popula- 


.tion is reduced through. policy measures:by one per cent, (i.e. if 


the growth rate in population in this age-group falls from 25 per 
cent to 24 per cent), a saving on account of edücation, would 
occur to the extent of Rs. 176 million to the country. | 


*Coale and Hoover, p. 191. .- `,.. 
bid. 248 —— TT o t 
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Besides education, rise in population entails heavy expenditure 
on dwellings. Housing is one of the biggest categories of social 
welfare investments with high capital output ratios. According to 
a rough estimate the number of persons per dwelling unit were 
5 in 1941, and 6 in 1951, and by now the ratio right have risen to 
7 or more.* 

In view of the obvious over crowding the expenditure оп 
housing is bound to rise. To make a rough estimate of the increase 
in cost of housing as a consequence of population growth, it is 
realistic to consider rural and urban population separately as the 
construction cost is likely to differ in the two areas. 


Rural-Urban Population 


Proportion 

. " of Urban 

Census (Millions) Growth rate to Rural 

Year Rural Urban Rural Urban Population 
1921 219.9 28.2 — — 11.2 
1931 242.0 33.4 11.1 18.4 12.1 
1941 271.0 43.8 12.0 31.1 13.9 

1951 - 298.3 62.3 8.9 41.3 174" 
1961 362.4 79.6 21.5 27.8 18.0 


The above table indicates that the growth of population in 
urban areas is faster than that in rural areas. In urban areas the 
average cost of dwelling is put at Rs. 3,500. Since about 40 per cent 
of the population is now of ages 0-14, we can think of this average 
household as comprising 4.2 adults (15 and over) and 2.8 children. 
The average cost of Rs. 3,500 per dwelling unit thus breaks down 
· to Rs. 658 per adult and Rs. 395 per child. 

Using these figures and assuming the proportion of urban 
population to be 18 per cent the total housing cost of increase in 
population comes to about 7.7 billion. If population rises by 


1 per cent less in future than itsrate during 1951-60 the savings’ 


in terms of housing expenditure would be Rs. 439 million. 
Similar calculations in case of rural housing, assuming the cost 
of rural dwelling to be one-seventh urban cost, yield the savings 
of Rs. 243 millions as a consequerice of 1 per cent reduction in 
population growth rate over the next decade. 

Thus the potential savings to the extent of Rs. 858 million can 
accrue as a consequence of reducing the rate of growth of popu- 
lation by 1 per cent during the next decade. If, however, growth 
rate is stabilised at 1 per cent reduced-level the amount of savings 
would be considerably higher in the 1917-80 decade since the base 
of population itself would rise. 
reduction of growth rate in ages 0-14 only (without a corresponding 
reduction in other ages which it necessitates) would itself result 
in savings of about Rs. 387 million. (Rs. 176, millions for edu- 
cation, Rs. 128 million for rural housing and Rs. 83.3 million for 
urban housing.). ; X. 

Similar calculations have been used by Messrs Coale and 
Hoover for the projected populations of 1981 and 1986. Their 
estimates are rather conservative since they based their projections 
on a growth rate which was considerably lower than the actual 
rate during 1951-60. They have given medium and high estimates 
of future population. 

These two estimates are identical until 1966, after which time 
the high estimate assumes unchanging age-specific birth rates, 
and the medium estimate assumes a linear decline in the age- 
specific birth rates of fifty per cent from 1966 to 1981. It is 
instructive, to determine the present value, 1961 to 1966, of the 
difference in costs to certain items for these two projections, using 
as a reference period the average situation, 1981 to 1986. 

Xf one converts the excess population of the higher estimate, 
almost all of whom would be dependents at that time, into 
equivalent adult consumer units and allows Rs. 0.5 per day for 
food, the present value of the additional food cost discounted at 
six per cent per year would be over Rs. 320 crores annually, 1961 
to 1966. If to this one adds minimum costs for schooling of the 
extra persons and direct obstetrical costs for the extra babies, 
a minimum present value of Rs. 350 crores per year, 1961 to 1966, 
is obtained. They further show that the savings as a differential 
outlay between low and high fertility would be about Rs. 6 billions 
per annum in the five year period 1981-86. “This would corres- 
pond to more than 2 per cent of a national income 2.5 times as 








*Second Plan Outline p. 157 ; Planning Commisison, 


“Level 
of Living”, in Second Plan Papers, p. 642, x 
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The savings due to 1 percent:, 


great in that of 1956, and perhaps 15 to 20 per cent of total in- 
vestment. The total difference in outlays on housing and com- 
puisory education over the 30-years period 1956-86 adds up to 
a figure of the order of Rs. 60 to 65 billion. A more compre- 
hensive evaluation of differences in social overhead outlays would 
certainly yield a higher total.” . 


Dissipation of Savings 


Rise in population, therefore, involves dissipation of existing 
savings in an underdeveloped country like India. In advanced 
countries however population growth may be desirable to the 
extent it increases effective demand and stimulates investment. 
In those countries the capital resources are assumed to be. idle 
so that an expansion of effective demand is required to make fuller 
utilization of idle resources. . 


But in underdeveloped countries capital is scarce while labour . 


is abundant The problem is how to utilize the idle labour force 
(unemployed or underemployed). It is not a question of increas- 
ing effective demand but a question of increasing the availability 
of complementary factors of production i.e. capital and technical 
know how. AW 

Looked at from this point of view the only change which leads 
to capital consumption is positively disadvantageous to the 
country's economic development and is likely to accentuate the 
imbalance between labour (abundant factor) and capital (the 
scarce factor) An increase in population in the present context 
directly makes the abundant factor (labour) more abüdant and the 
extent it involves increase in expenditure on consumption goods, 
education, health and housing, it reduces the availability of savings 
for and retards capital formation; thereby indirectly making the 
scarce factor (capital) more scarce. The imbalance may be 
corrected either by reducing population growth or by increasing 
savings or by both. 
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‚‹Ёейп&5_ World Network - ' 


Base 


Nagarjun 


s in Asia. 


This is the fourth instalment of a serial on the contacts 
- and: allies the Chinese leadership’ has established in 
different countries of the world. The first of this series 
covering Europe and North America appeared in Main- 
stream, April 4; the second on Latin America was 
published on April 25; and the third on Africa on 


"May 23, 1964. 


the Asian scene has a distinct - 


T Chinese "projection on to 


characteristic of its own. The 
fact that the Chinese Revolution was 
the most resounding defeat of the 


"^ most powerful Western power at the 


‘hands of an Asian nation enhanced 
Peking's standing among her Asian ` 


neighbours. А 
The military debacle of Chiang 


` Kai Shek naturally brought glory to 
` the new regime under Mao tse-Tung. 

` То this was added the role of the 
' ‘Chinese soldiers in Korea—technical- 
‚Лу called “yolunteers”’—which could 
^ at least take the credit of staving 
. Off the powerfully-equipped Ameri- 


‘can Forces. And in the propaganda 
- presentation of its exploits in Korea, 


Peking has throughout assiduously 
deleted the important role played by 
the diplomacy of Moscow—the 


` knowledge of whose possession of the 


nuclear bomb ‘had a deterrent effect 
on the bellicose elements in Ame- 
rica. -Besides, the role of Afro- 
Asian ‘powers like India in the U.N. 


“уып forcing the armistice in Korea has 


never got its due recognition in 
Peking. i 
More or less in the same vein, 
Peking has presented its role at the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China 


‘in 1954 as the singular triumph of 


` Geneva. 


` 1955, Peking was able to present - 
- itself before the Asian nations as’ 


Chinese diplomacy. What was quietly 
underplayed by Peking was the signi- 
ficant role of India and other peace- 


loving states in making it possible for . 


Chou En-lai to play his part in 


Best Foot Forward 


"This way, ‘by the time the 
Bandung Conference came up in 


militarily the strongest among them, 
coupled with a. suave and winning 
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diplomacy which could mouth 
Panch Sheel and exude goodwill ali 
round. ` : 

Jt is with this capital in hand that 
the Chinese leadership have been 
Stressing for their own benefits in 
recent years that the Asian.and the 
African nations could not trust the 
Whites. While the reference to White 
domination is generally meant to 
remind the Western powers’ role as 
colonialists, in actual practice 
Peking tries to exploit this anti-im- 
perialist. sentiment to isolate the 
Soviet Union, which not only 
geographically has a good claim to be 
regarded as largely a part of Asia 
but as the leading anti-imperialist 


_ country with strong affinity with 


the Asian nations. In this respect, 
Peking's slogan of Asian exclusive- 
ness reminds one of the distortion 
by Japanese Fascists in the thirties 
of the healthy anti-imperialist slogan 
of Asia-for-Asians to suit their own 
imperial designs. 3 


New Approach ' 


This is borne out by the fact that 
in serving their own national interests 
the Chinese leaders do not very much 
bother about Asian welfare as such, 
and they have had no scruple in 
having their alliances and ententes to 
suit their immediate national objec- 
tives. The recent understanding 
with de Gaulle’s Government has 
led Peking to play down the colonial 
role of France. Lately, there has 
been little reference. to French 


-capital in Indo-China in Chinese 


‘propaganda, despite the fact that 
the French investments play 
an important role in Indo-Chinese 
politics. This is buttressed up also 
by the possibility of France sharing 
nuclear secrets with China in return 
for Chinese acquiescence to the 


е) 
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French bid to return to Indo-China. . 

Similarly, Peking makes special 
efforts to win over Japanese business- 
men on the basis of community of 
races, but turns a blind eye to the 
Japanese monopoly capital interlock- 
ing with American High Finance. 
Recently, Japan sold five million 
pounds sterling. worth of shares on 
the London market and shortly 
afterwards, this was multiplied 28 
times, because many stockholders 
were eager to have a profitable deal 
with Japanese. business. It is com- 
mon knowledge that American and 
Japanese enterprises are so closely 
connected that it is often. very 
difficult to determine whose financial 
commitments are greater. In this 
deal, some of the top names in the 
capitalist world acted as brokers on 
the London Stock Exchange: the 
Westminister Bank, {һе Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpo- 
ration, the Bank of Tokyo, Baring 
Brothers, Morgan Grenfell. 

In Peking's propaganda diatribes, 
these developments in Japan hardly 
find any mention. One would’ not 
have taken notice of this lapse but 
for the fact that the Chinese leaders 
themselves claim to be pure “revolu- 
tionaries" in contrast to Khrush- 
chev’s “revisionist? ^ hobnobbings 
with the imperialist powers. 


Double Standard ! 


This double standard is very 
clearly seen with regard to Peking’s 
attitude to other’ colonial powers. 
The Portuguese outpost at Macao is 
situated on the Chinese mainland. It 
is a tiny little colony and Portugal 
does not have the capacity to strike 
back.if Peking Government decides 
to take it over. In. fact, there is less 


.Chance of Salazar being able to 
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defend Macao"than'he had of retain- 
ing Goa. | 

And yet, the super-revolutionary 
giants of China have not touchcd 
Macao thougn the ‘“‘pro--West 
stooge” Government of Nehru did 
liberate Goa. Macao continues to 
be a smugglers’ paradise with the 
full connivance of'- the Chinese 
Government. | 


Ready Backer 


The British colony of Hong Kong 
is another Peking outpost. 
not just a case of the Chinese Govern- 
ment suffering the existence of a 
British outpost .lest its 
might touch off a large-scale war. 
One ‘could have even understood 
China's ‘silent ‘acquiescence in the 
continuance of the British regime in 


Hong Kong. But actually, China 
acts as a ready supporter of the: 


present colonial set-up in the island. 


China exports to Hong Kong 


75 thousand tons, of rice and large : 


quantities of meat, fruit, sugar and 
fats‘ every year. Roughly, Peking 
earns about 300 million U.S. dollars 
every year. from . Hong Kong. 
Capital from People's China is being 
-invested more and more in different 
firms, banks and restaurants in Hong 
Kong. Two of the leading Chinese 
papers in the British colony, Takung 
Pao and Wenwet Pao are run on 
funds from Peking. : 
Large-scale distribution of anti- 
Soviet material is done through a big 
bookstore owned by Peking in Hong 
Kong. This ^ bookstore called 
Peace, recently even put up an ex- 
hibition with the caption : “Кемі- 
sionism—thé Main Danger". In fact 
Hong Kong is one of the  busiest 
centres for dissemination of anti- 
Soviet propaganda on a world scale. 
Naturally, the British authorities 
find it to their interest that’ the island 
colony’ should be so used for anti- 
Soviet . propaganda. Two. Soviet 
journalists recently visiting Hong 
. Kong were told by an Englishman: 
“Our authorities feel themselves 
quite secure’here. There can be no 
talk about Red China deciding to 
capture Hong Kong within tbe next 
few years." .. wed 
China makes a profit out of the 
supply of drinking water to Hong 
Kong, and this water is distributed 
among the inhabitants ‘according to 
their status in society, the poor, most- 


ly Chinese, getting a very paltry supply. 
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Tt: was: 


capture , 


In the press in People’s China, all this 
is not at all focussed, for the Chinese 
Government is deadly serious that 
the British authorities in Hong Kong 
must not be replaced. Looking. at 


Hong Kong, while listening to Peking’ 


exhortations — for ' revolutionary 
liberation struggle’ all over the 
world, one is tempted to say’: 
“Physician, heal thyself.” à 

Peking's ‘outpost in Japan is à 


fairly active one. It has spread its. 
‚contacts. in Japan's High Finance 
holding up before them tempting. 


prospects of business with China. 
Recently, Chang An-Po, Secretary- 
General of the Chiriese-Japan Friend- 
ship Association undertook a delicàte 
mission to Japan, which had more 
to do with trade than with friendship. 
The Peking rulers had a point in 
choosing him. Educated in Japan, 
speaking good Japanese, Chang is 


quite а frequent^visitor to Japan, 


having widé contacts there. . 
Taking note of Japan's acute 

need of oil, ће set rumours floating 

that Sino-Japanese ^ collaboration 


could be worked. out for tapping: 


China's large oil deposits and that 
this product could be easily sold to 
Japan. He also gave out that China 
would: be ready, to buy industrial 
plants, . agricultural machinery and 


' consumer “goods, ` 


Bid to Split E "E 
‘At the same time, Chang An-Po 
at a reception by- Japanese parlia- 
mentarians made. insulting remarks 
about the powerful -Socialist Party 
of Japan, which stood against China’s 
nuclear policy ‘and supported 
Moscow's,stand on nuclear disarma- 
ment. -But even’ in the “Socialist 
Party ranks, the Chinese have made 
inroads and have-been trying to set 
up a nucleus. According to Peking’s 
calculations, it may be possible -to 
‘split the Japanese Socialist Party as 
it banks on the fact that sometime 
ago, there existed two Socialist 
Parties. in Japan and it might. be 
easier to bring out the differences 


between the two wings.. In fact, 


the, Hsinhua, the official Chinese 
news agency, plays up. these differ- 
ences inside Japanese Socialist 
ranks. QN ot {7 l 

‘The Communist Party of Japan 
is overwhelmingly under Chinese 


man. This: was blatantly’ revealed 
recently when the leadership of the 


Japanese Communist Party punished 
Yoshio Shiga; a: member of the 
Party’s Central Committee Presidium, 
for having defied the Party’s mandate 
and voted in support of the resolution 
in the Japanese Parliament approving ` 
the Moscow Test Ban Treaty. 

The Party’s newspaper, Akaha, 
plays “ир all Peking propaganda 
stuff, while another party organ, . 
Zenei, has come out against the 
“revisionism” of the -anti-Peking. 
group among the Japanese Com- 
munists. y 

“Jt is learnt that the minority 
group inside the Japanese Communist 
Party who opposés the pro-China 
line are mostly old cadres ‘of thë 
Party, which had been active since 
before the last world war. ` І 

Shiga, ina ‘statenient after his 
punishment, said: “Іп the past when 
the first world war was started. the 
Social-Democratic Party of Germany 
came out in support of the war and 
voted for military credits. “Only one 
member of this Party, Karl Lieb-. 


` knecht, came out against the war 


and voted' against military credits. 
Then the Social-Democrats launched 
à political -campaign , against 
Liebknecht. However, history shows ` 
that the working people of the whole 
world approved this behaviour of 
Liebknecht. I am in'aà similar., 
position and' I shall act іп а way as < 
the conscience of a Communist tells 


mé, adhering to the spirit of'the 


programme and the Party rules." - 
Indonesian Chinese j 


. Indonesia is the next port of call 
in Asia for Peking’s diplomatic and : 
propaganda’ ventures. Here, - the-~ 
well-knit Chinese population is made 
use of for putting pressure on behalf 
of China. Peking does not. have 
апу qualms on this score despite the 
fact that: the Chinese in Indonesia 
are mostly smugglers, bootleggers'and * 
money-lenders. . It is іп this way 
that China tries to have a preponde- 
rating: influence on the Indonesian 
Government; any dispute with regard 
to the people of Chinese.origin in 
Indonesia is exploited by Peking-—as 
was done in 1959—to create a first- 
class crisis, which the: Indonesian 
Government with the precarious 
economic situation inside the country 


. would not like: to face. ` 
influence and acts'as its chief spokes- ` 


China's professions of friendship 3 
for Indonesia however does not lead 
Хо any large-scale. aid to butteress 
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"Chinese population 


fiér tottering economy. Kather, one 
would -be tempted to conclude that 
Peking would like to keep Indonesia 
weak ‘and ricketty. 


‚ Double-Face , “з 


"This can be seen by the deliberate 
` fanning of Indonesian intransigence 
on the qüestion:of Malayasia. With ай 
the full-throated support to Soekarno 


in opposing Malayasia, there- is. no: 


tangible. assistance’ in Indonesia’s 
struggle against Malayasia: 

In fact, Peking also. uses. the 
large Chinese population in Malayasia 
-——over which its influence is consider- 

able—to let the Malayasian govern- 
ment go ahead with its plans. This 
in Malayasia 
includes wealthy and influential 
sections. This way, both Indonesia 
and Malayasia could be kept at 
logger-heads, and this weakened. 


state may eventually help Peking in^ 


its expansionist ambitions in South 


.. east Asia, a drive in which the local 


‘Chinese population in both the 
iam will be of considerable 
е n 

The Malayan Communist Party is 
pro-Peking as соша Бе seen from its 
unofficial organ, “Malayan Monitor 
püblished in Britain. Similarly the 
underground Communist organisa- 
tion in Sarawak. supports Peking. 

Peking also pampers to Indo- 
nesian national vanity by encourag- 
ing, the holding of 
conferences of different mass move- 
„ments, like the journalists, youth and 
film workers, In. all these cases, the 
` Chinese aim of splitting international 
` bodies is sought to be achieved by 
"working up sectional Afro-Asian 


~ sentiments, while at the same time, , 


they make use of the Indonesian hosts. 
to take the initiative in the splitting- 
game. . 

The same thing happened during 
the Asian Games in Jakarta 
‚ when the Chinese "sports" leaders 
insisted on the setting up of a separate 
Asian Olympic Committee. Indonesia 
walked into China's trap and even 
took the lead in insulting India. 
"However, it seems to have had better 
sense now, and recently it is learnt 
President Soekarno expressed the 
earnest desire that India-should try 
to get Indonesia back into the World 
Olympic body. - 


- The most loyal role in this respect , 


is played by the: Indonesian. -Com-. 


munist Party Which has emergéd as’ k 
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Afro-Asian - 


“not confined’ to Ceylon 


the most dependable outpost for 
Peking outside the Communist 
world. After its adventurist fiasco 
in 1949—when at Madiun practically 
its entire leadership was wiped ош: 
—the Indonesian’ Communist Party. 
was virtually rebuilt with Chinese help ` 
and guidance. Inside the Communist `, 


"Party, the local Chinese ‘elements 


wield quite an important influence. 
Today, Aidit and’ other- Indo- ` 
nesian Communist leaders are the 
most fanatical adherents of Peking’s 
line, and sometimes they act as being 
more loyal than the King himself. It 
is Aidit, it may be noted, who has - 
comé outwith an open call to split `. 
the Communist” Party of India, 
denouncing Dange as an agent of the 
Nehru Government. In attacks 
against the ‘Soviet’ Communist 
leadership, the Indonesian Сот- 
munists are next to.Albanians in 
toeing the Chinese-line. Unlike as - 
in Japan, there is no leader of stand- 


ing inside the Indonesian Communist 


Party who has come out against the 


Party leadership’s pro-Peking servility. © 


In Ceylon. 


In Ceylon, Peking -bas the 
advantage’ of having a foothold even 
in a section of the business com- 
munity because the famous Rice- 
Rubber deal between the two 
countries has benefited them. With 
this favourable opening, the Chinese 


inroad into Ceylon is considerable 


and is of special significance to India. 
The main base,of pro-Peking ele- 


-ments іп Ceylon. is thé split Com- 


munist , Party, officially formed in 


. Januáry 1964 under the: leadership 


of Sanmugathasan and. Kumarasiri. 
This Party gets open support. from 
China, and has been arranging to 
produce large-scale Chinese propa- 
ganda material whose distribution i is 
: it ds 
smuggled : across to South India. 

-This pro-China Communist 
Party: has disrupted the youth 
organisation and.has captured the 
Ceylon - Trade Union Federation. 
The newly formed Ceylon Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions under the 
leadership of the main. Communist 
Party- has however been able- to 
recover the lost ground to a large 
measure. 

The political tactics of the pro- 
China group in Ceylon are. to keep 
on the right side of.the Government, 
attack India and malign the Soviét 


- peroration: 


Union. Kumarasırı has openly said 
that India “mistakes China's tole- . 
rance for weakness" and therefore . 


- commits "aggression against China." 


One of the leading figures in the 
pro-China group outside the ranks 
of the Communists is Mrs. Theja 
Gunawardhane, who starting as а 
journalist has now. become the most 
prominent pro-China’ propagandist 
-in the entire South-Asia: She. has 
been able to capture the Presidentship 
of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Assocía- 
tion in Ceylon. Sometime ago, а 
book on Sino-Indian dispute was 
published under her name, giving the 
Chinese point of view in great detaik `- 


Dead-sea Fruit 


Recently, another volume caption- 
ed' Khrushchevism has come out 
under her name, containing all the 
Peking diatribes against the Soviet ' 
leadership: *Khrushchev's thesis is 
really anti-Marxist"; the book adds 
that. “revisionism -is enthroned as 
official Soviet policy, and other 
Marxist parties are ordered to take it ' 
as theirs too.” And it has a touching 
“This book is dedicated 
to the struggle of the great Soviet 
people who are bravely fighting that 
their leadership will not turn "the: 
fruits of their revolution into dead- 
sea fruit.” 

She. has, openly said that the 
N-Test Ban Treaty: is а diplo- 
matic conspiracy spearheaded against 
the interests. of the people. and 
advantageous to the imperialist 
powers.- 

"Theja gets generous bounty from 
Peking. Her children аге getting. 
their education in China, her housé 
is taken by the Chinese Embassy at a 
blatantly inflated rent. -- Recently 
there was such an uproar on her being 


; taken > to . the Press? Commission - 


thaf she had be to dropped out. : 
. In Burma, the Chinese influence 
over the Communists is very power- 
ful. The dominant group, the White 
Flag Communist Party under Tha- 
kin Than Tun,is undér Peking's 
influence, which was strengthened 
Jast year with the return of a number 
.of their leading personalities after а 
long stay in China. The Red Flag 
Communist Party under  Thakin 
Soe on Ше whole agrees with the 
Chinesé stand, though it does not 
like Peking's glorification of Stalin, 
its stand being. openly Trotskyite: 
The legal Communist organisation, 
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the United Workers’ Party, 
supports the Soviet position; its 
chairman was in - Moscow : last 
November. ; 


- Apart from the; pro-China Com- ,- 


munists, Peking functions through 


tion in Burma, among whom Peking 
supporters are vety active. Besides, 
the Chinese have recruited supporters 
iù. Various circles, particularly in the 


néwspapér world.” Mandalay Times. 
(editor-in-chief: U" Sa Htun) editor- - 


ially wrote on August 3 that. the 


Moscow Test .Ban Treaty was a: 


major hoax which ran counter to 


cherished hopes of peace. The paper: 


supported | the Chinese stand. 


--In Cambodia; the Chinese propa: 
ganda is open, although the Sihanouk . 
Government is careful not to be: 
Chinese ' 
position: - ‘The * Cambodian -weekly, - 
Neak Cheat Niyom, official organ of. 
the Central Committee of : Sangkum; - 


' identified: fully ‘with- the 


was angry at the ‘“‘American-Soviet 


sermon" that China followed. an ag- . 


gressive policy. Another Cambodian 


newspaper, La Depeche du Cambodge ` 
wrote last July- accusing: розта. 


= ` 


AS interesting despatch by К\5. Karst: 


in New Statesman, London, (June 19) 

“© refers to. a- letter. that one: of the - 
founders of the Italian Communist Ратіу,.. 
Aritonió Gramsci: wrote to Moscow on the * 


question of. the persecution of Trotsky апа. 
This letter " published .in- 


his, supporters." 
Rinescita, the weekly organ of the Ttalian 
Commuriist Party; has a history of its ` own. 
Thé following’ passage’ fróm . Karol's dés- 
patch throws interesting light : xS 
“Неге is , Togliatt's version; Г About 15: 
October 1926, he received in ‘Moscow ‘a - 
letter i in Gramséi's hand putting the point. . 
of view ‘of the communist Iéaders: in' Rome : 
on the ève :'ofithe “rth Congress. ofthe ` 
Soviet Communist Party.. - Не -gave it 
personally, „ќо Bukharin, the Soviet’ re- 
: presentative on ће “International; asa 
result rieithér ‘thé original nor апу copy is 


to be‘ found in. thé: Italian CP archives,’ 


However, as he:presumably took notes, 


Togliatti is able, to, explain ; that , "the лехі 


which;appears i in Rinasjita, is almost - Cer.” 
tainly’ ‘atithentic, and "contains по а 
ant ‘omissions’ шз 0 3 
fIr: this:Jetter "Gramsci: г  addiesses a 
pathetic appeäl to ‘the majority on the ` 


1g" 


of having a rapprochement with the. 
West. - 


Australian. Agents 


ed patronage of two -eaders, Hill - 


the large body of Chinesé popula- . and: Russell; has led to the split of - 


the Communist ‘Party. -Hill is now 
trying to set up -a “Marxist-Leninist: 
- Party". . His .contacts with Peking 


are close, and his organ, Australian ; 
to.- 
' Jast;; the Chinese Embassy in Kath- 


Communist, openly -subscribes 
thè Chinese propaganda. 

In, New. Zealand, the Communist 
Party is- totally under , - Chinese . 
. influence. ` Its National Corimittee . 

resolutior of October! last pins down: 
revisionism as the "main danger". 

: In Nepal,'the Communist Party 
is split mainly оре question of 
approach to the King’s rule.‘ The. 
group led by Roymajhi wants to ' 


new -monarchical : regime. It- is 
critical ‘of the. Peking line in intér- 
national: affairs; 
popular in Nepal, it dees not: come 
out in open attack of China. On the 
other hand, the underground group 
led by Pushpalal and Tulsi Amatya 
is anti-King. but .pro-China. ts 
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Trotsky апд the канап Commühists - е 


* tinues Togliatti, ` thé leaders ‘of the Tnter= . 


res 


Central. EEN of ` the Soviet: Com- 
munist . Party—that is,. Stalin. ‚ара his: 
- friends—not to take *unteasonable. -Meas- 
ures against ‘those fouridérs of the ‘October. , 
Revolution who iow forméd an opposition 
minority. He-explained that for foreign 


carry. on legal- activity- accepting the : 


-but , China being’ 


main quandary lies in the fact that -’ 


: Peking itself -pays compliments tò '. 
' China, The Chinese propaganda in . 
` Nepal is spread by egging on anti- . 
: In Australia,: Peking‘ 5 unconceal- М | 


India suspicions 
Nepalese’ people: ' 
Peking. propaganda : iü Nepal is ` 
thus seen in many spheres. Poorna 
Bahadur, Chairman of the Afro- ' 
Asian Solidarity Council of Nepal, . 
supported the Chinese attack on the. : 
Moscow Test Ban Treaty. In August 


among ^ the © 


mandu came under public criticism 
because the Counsellor of the Embas- 
sy. Li Chung-Ho invited a number of: 
Nepalese journalists and. attacked 
the Moscow Test Ban Treaty, which 
had' already been welcomed by the 
Nepal Government; There were also ` 
reports that the Chinese engineers’. 
. Working on the. Kathmandu-Kadari . 
highway talked to the local peasants * 
running down Soviet aid: Nepal 
Review supports the Peking position 
апі wrote that the Chinese being `- 
Asians. are closer to the: Nepalese ` 
people than the Russians who are: , 
Whites. 5. 4 
(Next айр: Peking’ s base in 
А India and Pakistan} - 


І 


RE 


"aA fte xéceiving ` this- message, cone” 
national ‘ decided ^ to’ despatch - Jules-: 
, Humbert Droz,,to: Italy -to tell Gramsci 
and , his friends ‘that the situation - in~ 
Mosców had changed radically, that "the 
, oppósition faction’ itself. Баа’ signed’ a” 
' truce with Stalin and that- “therefore they - 
had got the: Whole thing;wrong. ‘~~ Droz’: 


communist. párties/the expulsion - of. the, - met the Italian leaders in Genoa “but -- 


opposition wouid lead .to a split on an. 
international Stale; whose consequences 


would be'disastrousfor the whole ` move-" 


: ment., He told the Russians : ‘For’ nine 
years you have organised the- Bolshevik, ~ 
movement in the world.. -You Have, played . 
a historic ‘role, without, precedent: But”. 
: today, : 


percussions of your disputes, you’ risk. 


-by ignoring: ‘the international * Te. 


; Gramsci, was unable to - be present as.he 
was closely watched by the: fascist police. . . 
Togliatti: therefore wrote: him’ a personal 
letter,'which'he now' publishes: Despite- 
its affectionate - beginning. „(Му .Dearest ` 
Antonia), itis a sharp disciplinary . rebuke. · 
He tells Gramsci that ‘he is wrong to. plaĉe” : 
thé Bolshévik majority · and thé' opposition’ 

` faction on the sáme* footing ; ; that Trotsky. : 


+ destroying your own work and undermiining'- and .his, group . Were. maintaining. their: 


the, leading role.which you acquired -under, - 
; Lenin’s influence. „You must never “forget... 
аё» your : duty ' “as conimunist ` militants’ 
must: be discharged within the framework. : 
of the interests of the international prole- 
tariat. Gramsci appealed to. both, parties 
, in the ‘dispute to exercise . restraint; and | ‘he... 


: ended: “А united: party- can always ` cori- 


“ rect its political “errors ^ But. a? Split; and: 
' even: the atmosphere generated: by.-a, 
concealed split car be fatal. Я i 


opposition, tu, Stalin . precisely because they... 

felt they; could count’ ón the Support , of., 

foreign communist leaders’; finally lie: 

expresses his astonishment that Gramsci- 

could suspect that -the : Soviet. comrades > 
‘were capable of taking. unreasonable ; 

measures’ against.the minority. ` Evidently” 

* these: arguments ‘failed То impress’ Gramsci, . 
who'wrGte:: a -second: letter ‘to Moscow. 
‚ But this, according ;:to » Togliatti,, ‘has dis- 2 
" appeared without trace“ 
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Trotsky, Moscow and Peking-II. | 


No Magic Drug 
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‘Arun. Mehta: 


A discussion on the’ relevance of Trotsky’s views in 
the context of the current, debate in the international 
cómmunist movement was initiated by Sri S.B. Kolpe in 
Mainstream (June 6). This week a refutation оў Sri. 
Kolpe's views is published below. More contributions to 
this discussion will follow. i 


e 
` 


“Trotsky, Moscow and Peking" 
(Mainstream, June 6) has tried 
to assert. certain points, without 
trying to substantiate even a single 
one.of them, though he has- been 
content with raising negative doubts 
only. | | 
. Не feels that the proof of Trot- 
skyism being alive rests on the fact 
that it is used as an epithet both by 
Moscow and Peking. This is strange 
logic indeed. Quite in line with this 
argument fascists all over the world 
can claim that simply because all 
atrocities are condemned .as “Hit- 
lerite", it means that Hitlerism is 
something ever alive deserving 
démocratic consideration at every 
historical turn. | 
| Sri Kolpe seems to think, as a 
careful reading of his article would 
show, that the Chinese objection to 
‚ Trotskyism is only “cursory”. And 
,if both Peking and Moscow were 
silent on Trotsky, for.a long time, 
does it not mean that it did not spell 
any danger. to both, quite in logic 
with Sri Kolpe himself ? 


с S.B. Kolpe in his article . 


Magic Drug ^ 


Without  méntioning ^ how 
Trotskyism is suited to the “new” 
changing conditions, Sri Kolpe 
boldly makes such a declaration and 
immediately offers this magic drug 
for solution of difficulties of the 
Communist world. | 

And not quite unlike his fellow- 
thinkers һе at once gives all credit 
to Trotskyism for all the achievement 
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of Castro. We have to recall that 
Trotsky opposed the idea of “‘social- 
ism in one country" surrounded by 
capitalist powers. And now we are 
asked to believe that Castro's victory 
in опе single country, Cuba, sur- 
rounded by imperialist powers is a 
triumph of Trotskyism. 

Gentlemen who had been long 
thirsting for political revolution in 
Soviet Union, calling themselves 
“Marxists”, assert that ^ political 
revolution had to. be distinct from 
“social revolution” as if the Marxist 
theory of political power having roots 
in the social set-up, is mere bunk ! 

And those who are crying hoarse 
against “monolithism” as a principle 
of party organisation conceal the 


fact that Trotsky all along his life did 


achieve, whatever be could, only 
under and with the banner of such 
principles of monolithism himself ! 


Juggling with Words 


Sri Kolpe seenis to juggle with the 
words “uninterrupted” and “perma- 
nent”, but what has he to say about 
the Chinese. claim distinguishing 
both these categories ? He has even 
tried to bring in Lenin about his 
asseition of one stage “passing” into 
the other, to glorify Trotsky’s 
permanancy of revolution. Lenin’s 
theory of revolution having two 
distinct'stages and Trotsky’s stubborn 
wordy opposition to it is sought to 
be thrown into oblivion by this 
clever piece of debating argument. 

Sri Kolpe seems to offer the 
elixir of Trotskyism for the “‘crisis 


! 


E 


‚ОЁ regeneration" for communism. 


To Kolpe, Communism seems to 
be something very rigid, requiring 


regeneration—and “not ап ever 
changing, developing, creative 
phenomenon. А 


Soviet Society 


The new creative endeavour of 
Khrushchov and the changed Soviet 
society still remains to Sri Kolpe. 
a “bureaucratic, degenerated workers 
state”. even today, only because 
Trotsky said so years ago and a tiny 
gathering in Italy, perhaps echoes 
it. And China’s achievements under 
the same Stalinist bureaucracy do 
not come under Sri Kolpe’s criticism, 
presumably because the Chinese 
seem to agree with Trotsky’s “perma- 
mency” of revolution ! Yugoslavia’s 
Tito was а “réal revolutionary ” 
when he challenged Stalin, but has 
ceased to be so today as he co- 
operates with. Khrushchov. 

The demand for a multi-party 
system ‘in a country attacked by 
foreign powers externally and torn 
by counter-révolutionaries internally, 
reflected, in Trotsky's view, a real 
need ! And Sri Kolpe repeats his, 


argument though the world itself 


has changed in the last forty years, 
the more.so,in the Soviet Union. 
The roots of the evils of the 
Cult of Personality lies, according to 
Sri Kolpe, in the system itself. Does 
he mean therefore that a social 
system itself can ever be termed 
“bureaucracy” or is he in agreement 
with the “New Class’ theory of Djilas? 
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И ‘Narada А B 


CXRIMATI Indira Gandhi is 


being sworn in.as Minister of 


Information and Broadcasting. 


on July 2, and. presumably she has 
already made up her mind to have 


a thorough probe into the affairs of ` 


' All-India Radio. | 
.. This is long overdue. For, inspite 
of the physical expansion of AIR 
since independence and the great 


importance it has acquired in the, 


‚ political, cultural and informative 
life of the people, there has been, no 
attempt so far to have a close look 
at its functioning, nor have. any 
structural changes been, made in 
the Jset-up except the separation of 
the External Services Division from 
the News Services Division in 1949. 

Ministers have come and gone; 
Directors-General' have tried . to 


serve Ministers and themselves гает. 
than the interests of AIR arid the- 


country; Parliament has not bothered 
' to address itself seriously to, AIR's 
real problems. As a result, AIR has. 
steadily lost in public confidence and 
esteem;' its impact on the cultural 
. life of the country has been lament- 
. ably poor; while its editorial activity 
—news and commentaries—have 
failed to create and utilise mass 
interest. On the other hand, AIR 
has become a crude instrument. of 
intéllectual and moral corruption, a 
great source of official largesse and 
an incredibly inane forum of faceless 
‘entertainment’, — 
National Failure . \ 
"This has been a national failure, 
a national loss. Almost every year 
а feeble demand has been raised in 


Parliament for. turning AIR into a: 


public, statutory ‘corporation, to be 


rejected by, the Minister in charge as ` 


impracticable. But no Minister has 
cared to consider if, within the official 
framework, something needed to 
be done to tone up All-India Radio; 
if it were proper and safe (from the 
national point of view) to allow this 


important organisation to be run by a © 


set of officials; if it were not necessary 
to bring about structural changes. 
Sri Diwakar left AIR by and 
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‘Overhauling AIR - 


latgé to those who happened to 
‘preside over it during his Minister- 
ship; Dr Késkar brought about, an 
upheaval іп music, and ‘paved 
the way for much that is wrong with 
AIR today ; Sri Gopala Reddi and 
Sri Satya Narayan Sinha have not 
had the time (or the. inclination) to 


‘go into AIR’s problems seriously. 


With the result that. AIR has grown, 


“over the. years, into a store-house of 


frustration, _ mediocrity, | cramped 


initiative, corruption ала: nepotism, 


inter-departmental jealousies,, the 
worst -kind of sychophancy and 
darbar. rule. This -is' true ‘not only 
of the head office in Delhi, but of 
almost all the stations. : ext 
Jn a country like India, the radio 
is the most potent and powerful 
instrument of mass education. The 
overwhelming majority of our people 
do not read néwspapers; millions in 
the border areas are still without 
alphabets. ` AIR’ is the only source 
of information for" our. illitrate 
masses. In entertainment, it:could 


.make itself an intimate; loved апа, 


coveted companion ;of every- Indian. 
As Indian newspapers have no over- 
seas circulation, AIR" is the only 


means to project Indian viewpoints 


and news to the outside world. 
Official Platitudes ` 


y. - 


‚ But AIR has failed to discharge : 


its obligations by the people. The 
‘entertainment’ hardly . entertains; 


. it certainly is not ' elevating. It is^ 
dull, dead,. horribly moralising most 


of the time. ‘News’ leaves out a 
great deal of what happens in the 
country, and is ‘overloaded with 


ministerial speeches. and · official, 
-platitudes. The news bulletins and - 


commentaries show how professional 
talent is being constantly smothered 
by lack of freedom, initiative; and 
enlightened, consistent policy. 

The radio is one organisation 
where creative: talent, in order to 
flourish, must be given freedom to 
operate, initiative to explore new 


‘vistas. What happens is just the 


opposité. Everything is- centrally 
controlled -by the Director-General. 
[ 
\ 
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The only policy is to stultify initiative — ^ 
strangulate new thinking and, clamp 
down the curfew of “playing safe", 
of “pleasing the high-ups”. . 
‘The public do not know how , 
AIR is run administratively. They 


' do not know that the Directorate- 


General is supreme, and that neither 
the two Departments in Delhi, the 
News Services Division, and the 
External Services: Division nor. the 
various stations are permitted more 
than the minimum freedom to 
operate. , Ko Rosen a n 
In governmental jargon, AIR is’ 
an “attached” office, subservient to 


Һе. Ministry, and NSD and ESD 


are "subordinate" : offices. The 
News Division takes on itself, the 
most responsible and vulnerable part 
of'AIR, work; the. news, bulletins. 
and 'commentaries should be live-. 
wire broadcasts; yet NSD has little - 
power and initiative left to itself and 
is constantly ‘controlled’ ‘by .the 
Directorate-General. . 

: In AIR jargon news is *program- ' 
me’; any programme- officer is. 
competent to pronounce on news: 
policy. The News Division has to 
Work under constant surveillance of. | 
the .Director-General who has no. 
editorial background and is intellec- 


‚ tually incompetent- to. understand 


news. >> 
The BBC selects its Director- 
General from amongst the topmost 
journalists ‘in Britain; Sir Hugh 
Greene said recently that more than - 
half of his work: was editorial and he ` 
had to equip. himself evéry day to. 
deal with editorial problems. In, . 
AIR no Director-General has had ` 
a journalistic background, and rio 
Director-General or Minister has» 
ever thought of elevating the existing 
set-up from. its present paralysed - 
status, and of giving it the minimum”. 
essential perquisités to be able.. to, 
function effectively.’ i : 


Biggest Make-Believe 


The problems are many and space ' 
does not permit a full discussion of 


1 t 


' them. What we want to tell he 


the new Minister is that AIR is to- 
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day. the biggest make-believe in the 
country. It needs a thorough probe, 
and a very, very big broom to clean 
up. It has a certain glamour, but 
the glitter .is false and tarnished. If 
Smt. Gandhi decides to, have a close 
‘look at it, with the help of ‘a 
team of eminent. persons. from 


academic and cultural fields, she will’ 


‘ have done: a great service to the 
country. oc 5 
It is nót, entirely. necessary to 
turn AIR into a public corporation. 
. Changes can be. brought about 
within the existing framework, with 
тапу: of the present limitations. It 
i$ necessary, in the first place, to 
draw up a charter for AIR; the only 
charter that now prevails is how to 
please the’ Ministers and the VIPs. 
` It is necessary to put in charge of 
of AIR an eminent and respected 
. person of the status of,'say, UGC 
chairman and to give, him the neces- 
‘sary power to overhaul the organisa- 
tion. He should be assisted by a 
‘small body of advisers carefully 
chosen for their intellectual eminence 
and -moral integrity. It is necessary. 
to go into the structural construction: 
and introduce changes that would 
tone up the work of the News 
Services’ and External `- 
Divisions. . i 
The editorial side deserves much 
greater freedom and initiative’ and 
“it has to work in close collaboration 
with-the External Affairs Ministry. 
. It is necessary to find out the quality 
, of the talks-broadcast in the External 
‘Services, and if they are considered 
to be inane, .to determine what has 
cramped talent and initiative. 


D-G.'s Role 


It is essential to find-out how the 
2,000 staff artistes have been appoint- 
ed, what' their connections are with 
-VIPs., and how they are utilised to 
boost the personal interests оѓ: е 
Director-General. It is, necessary to 
find. out if mediocrity has not been 
given a big premium under Ње 
present ‘Director-General; which of 
the station directors liave risen and 
on what grounds of merit and good 
work; what kind of rapid promotions 
have taken place, whether there is a 


healthy climate of work in AIR; . 


or it is riddled with ‘inter-depart- 
mental jealousies апа bickerings, 
whether or not there is a Vicious 
atmosphere of distrust, arbitrary 
decisions, deep, sweeping frustra- 
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tion, and playing off one officer 
against another in order to- per- 
petuate the regime. For most of 


The . listener-research. Set-up is 
a.complete fraud. Nothing better 


-can be said about the TV unit. 


the failings of AIR, the DG. must - 
shoulder the responsibility, and when ` 


there is even a faint indication. that 
his men try to pass the blame to 
Other. junior officers, the whole 
thing becomes suspicious. ` All 
these have grown worse under the 
' present DG. 


Staff Artistes Е 
The staff artistes in AIR аге 


victims of the present set-up. AIR is: 


“the only Government organisation 
which can -give ‘appointments with 
' salaries of up to Rs. 1,200 without 
having to secure the approval of the 
UPSC. How are the.staff artistes 
chosen? They have no security of 
‘service, few service benefits, and even 
news readers who: have worked for 


fifteen years and more are constantly ' 


at the mercy of the DG. 

' Nobody has apparently consi- 
dered it necessary to set up a panel 
of qualified .persons to. decide 
‘whether the news readers do their 
job properly and whether contracts 
should be renewéd. With the result 
that AIR, in its forty years of exis- 
tence, has hardly been able to pro- 
duce a team radio character. No 
news reader feéls secure, and they 
know that their security lies’ entirely 
at the mercy of Director NSD. 1 

‘On the credit side, AIR has 
undergone тис physcal' expansion 
and has taken on new responsibilities, 

` especially . on., the editorial side, 

. although riot all these responsibilities 
are discharged to the satisfaction of 
the listening “public. 


Smt. Gandhi, comes to the Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting 
at a critical time, and the country: 


‘expects her to rescue AIR from the: 


rut in which it finds itself. She is 


„not obsessed by Dr Keskar's moralis- - 


ing outlook of entertainment. If her 
predecessors had failed to' look 
beyond the progranime side of AIR, 


` she should be able to pay equal atten- 


* 


tion to all aspects of the radio— 
especially the editorial, engineering, 
research and other aspects which 
have been long neglected and: now 
call for a new rationale. 

AIR has to function as the mouth- 
piece of a live and forward-moving 
democracy, reflecting its diversity, 
vitality, quests and strivings. A dull, 
odourless,. humourless, subservient 
uniformity is not the attire that befits 
it. It must be the cultural and'intellec- 
tual. workshop of the country, not 
an instrument to prostitute and muffle 


‘the voice of the intellectual, to dole 


out uninspiring, unconvincing’ 
moralisms, to keep out honest and 
objective differences in views and 
outlooks which alone enliven a 
democracy. yc 

AIR no doubt, needs more funds, 
more equipment, more freedom, 
initiative, talent and integrity. Above 


„all, it needs a clear perspective, a 


charter defining its functions and 
obligations, à thorough overhaul of 
the administrative structure, and men 
dedicated to-their work, not to self- 
interest, nor.to serving the real ‘Or 
imagined wishes of Ministers and 
VIPs: | к 
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` Marx up- to-date 


—= 


Fundamentals of Political Economy, Popular Course 
by Р. Nikitin, Foreign Languages Publishing House, . . 


Moscow, 1963) ; pp. 404, Price Rs. 1.75 


HE Foreign Languages Publishing 
House of Moscow has earned its 
distinction by popularising scientific 

subjects. In all its publications, the treat- 
ment of the subject is distinguished by an 
admirable combination of scientific accuracy 
with simplicity of exposition. The book 
under review. comes under the same category: 

Marx and Engels were the first to carry 
forward the study of Economics as a 
science, begun by the classical economists. 
Overcoming the limitations of Adam Smith 
and his followers, Marx and Engels dis- 


covered the specific economic laws valid, 
for each social formation as well as the 


pum laws of motion underlying all 
istorical epochs. 

“The subject matter of political eco- 
nomy", as explained in the book under 
review, is “the production (economic) 
relations of people.” One of the specific 
features of Economic Laws, as distinguished 
from the laws of nattire, is that they “operate 
during a definite historical period”, em- 
bracing a specific socio-economic formation. 

“Five socio-economic formations are 
known to history : primitive-communal, 
slave, feudal, capitalist and communist, 
socialism being the first phase of com- 
munism.” Each of these formations has 
specific laws of its own. : 

Besides the. specific economic laws 
corresponding to these socio-economic 
forms, “there are others which apply to 
all socio-economic , formations.” These 
General Laws explain why, how and when 
the socio-economic formation changes and 
a different historical period emerges. That 
production relations correspond to the 
character of the productive forces, is such 
a general law. The authors have explain; 
ed, how in accordance with this general 
law, social equilibrium is established іп 
each historical period, how it is upset and 
then how the equilibrium is once more 
restored on a new basis in a new. socio- 
economic formation. Readers get а 
concise account, in the first chapter of the 
book, of the laws of motion of each 
historical period, from the Primitive-Com- 
munist stage to the birth of Capitalist 
Relations within the Feudal System: 

The next seven chapters deal with the 
capitalist mode of production. In these 
chapters, the reader gets the gist of Marx’s 
. celebrated work, Capital, which had 


firmly laid down the basic principles of · 


scientific socialism, through a detailed 
survey of facts embracing a whole period. 
In our country, there is much confusion 
of thought regarding the nature of capital- 
ism. Some think that commodity produc- 
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a 
tion, that is, production for sale, is by itself 
ca italism. Some people thin that Јагре- 


scale production by using machines is the 
very essence of capitalist production. There 
are others who often fail to distinguish 
between State capitalism from private 
capitalism, thinking that state-ownership 


is synonymous with socialism. The book, 


under review clears up all such confusions. 
After completing an account of the genesis 
-of capitalism in Chapter II, the next chapter 
begins with its definition, as given by Lenin 
in the following words; “Capitalism is the 
name given to that social system, under 
which land, factories, implements, etc., 
belong to а small number оѓ landed 
proprietors and capitalists, while the mass 
of the people possesses no property or very 
little property, and is compelled.to hire 
‚itself out.as workeis." 
Subsequent five chapters deal with the 


development of capitalism through various ` 


stages, from its inception to. the rise of 
imperialism and socialist revolution. The 
transformation of capitalism’s competitive 
stage into state-monopoly capitalism and 
, its permanent crisis has been dealt with in 
an ‘educative way, very helpful for the 
beginners. 

The intricate but indispensable theo- 
retical foundations of the science of sccial 
revolution can be fully grarped, only when 
the reader reaches Chapter X, in which 

, the author bas explained the correspondence 
between ‘‘Productive Forces and Production 
Relations in Socialist Society". 
Capital ends with the emergence of capitalist 
crisis as the harbinger of social revolution. 
And Lenin's work, Imperialism, which 


Marx’s . 


carried forward Marx’s study under 
conditions; of the ‘Monopoly ‘Stage О 
Capitalism, could not, naturally, deal with 
the subject matter’ of Chapter X of the book 
under review. In this chapter, the reader 
gets, for the first time, an authoritative and 
somewhat exhaustive study of the laws of 
the socialist, mode of production. It covers: 
the Programme of the Communist, Party 
ofthe Soviet Union adopted by its Twenty- 
second Congress in order to explain “Тһе 
Basic Economic Law of Socialism,” as well 
as the “Gradual Development of Socialism 
into Communism.” -> 
‚ In Chapters IX to XVI, Indian students of 
economics will get, for the first time, an 
idea: of how the economy of-the Socialist 
System works. Its credit structure, .cos 
accounting, planning, etc., are ‘generally 
known in our country only very, vaguely. 
and superficially.’ This Moscow publica- 
tion bas now done a valuable service by 
presenting an accurate and concrete account 
. of these subjects in English language. 
Chapter XVII draws the link between 
socialism as an applied science and major 
political questions of the day, covering the 
two world systems, capitalism and' socialism 
and their mutual relations. The revolu- 
tionary role of peaceful competiticn of the 
socialist system with the capitalist system 
1 neers so scientifically treated as in this . 
ook. = : 
. he last three chapters give an idea as 
‘to how the higher phase of communism will 
emerge and how the system-will work. A 
picture of the classless scciety and M 


socio-econcmic formation educates the 
reader as to how to distinguish: between 
creative Marxism and its distcrticn by 
Chinese dcgmatists. It is an indispensable 
book for those whowant.to understand 
how the scientific spirit of ‘Marxism- 
Leninism is vitiated by the hymn of hate 
emnating for Peking and hcw ignorance 
nourishes philistine sentiments. 

Besides, one who wants to stüdy Eco- 
ncmics as a student of science, will find in 
in this bcok a very helpful guide. 

A really complete and ccmprehensivef 
account of tlie Fundementals of Pclitical 
economy, has been presented to the English 
readers and in doing во, this popular Course 
has turned out to be of immense educative 
value for correctly grasping the essences of 
Marxism-Leninism. · a 


Bhowani Sen 
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Challenge on. the Food Front - 


on food has belied the hopes that were roused by 

the decision.to call this conference. The situation 

on the food front had assumed rather grave proportions. 

The prices had gone, up at a time when they were expected 

to show a downward trend and there were visible signs 
of wide-spread unrest. І 

The price rise was not so much the result of shortage 

as of hoarding indulged in by wholesale traders 


T» óutcome of the Chief Ministers' Conference 


and wealthy peasants who wdnted to profit from a ' 


national difficulty, so that now there can be hardly 
any doubt about the anti-social character of the 
foodgrain dealers. It was therefore expected that the 
Government would now finally decide to save the com- 
` munity from the avarice of these elements. The only way 
out was for the government to replace the middleman, 
particularly the wholesaler. ' . б 

There is hardly any need today to make out a case for 
State Trading in food. It<has been recognised on all 
hands, barring of course a few dié-hards, that it is the 
inescapable demand of the hour. Even Sri 
Krishnamachari declared this in the Lok Sabha in 
unequivocal terms. Refuting the oft-repeated plea for 
not disturbing the normal trade channels, he pointed 
out that these channels stood clogged since long and no 
longer responded to the normal economic laws of supply 
and demand. 

In this context it was expected that Sri Subramaniam 
would have no difficulty in seeing through his phased 


programme of State Trading. But the way every. 


proposal in that direction has been frustrated brings 
out how strong is the influence of the vested interests in 
№ ruling party particularly at the state level and how 
skilfully their champions operate. 

Nobody in the Conference directly opposed the 
idea of State Trading or the specific proposals put for- 
ward by the Minister for Food and Agriculture. Differ- 
ences were expressed on details of the scheme and some 
people showed serious apprehensions about the adequacy 
of the existing state machinery to undertake the job. 
On the other hand, the immediate demands were plugged 
in hard so that an immediate palliative had, to be prefer- 
red to a long term solution. This also shows that Sri 
S.K. Patil, during his long tenure in the Ministry, has 
. taken care to incapacitate it for taking any radical 

measure. ` Е 

‘What has been done now is hardly a solution. Prices 

cannot be stabilised by only pumping imported food- 
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grains into the market unless we decide to give up the 
development plans with which are linked our hopes of 
economic independence and future prosperity. In the 
interests of steady economic development we shall have 
to take strong measures for distribution of foodgrains. 
Provision of the basic necessities of life cannot be left 
in the hands of proved profiteers whose conscience 
does not prick when they play with the lives of 
millions. 

Providing food to the-nation at reasonable prices is 
a challenge to the new government, particularly to 
Sri Subramaniam who has candidly declared that he 


would hold himself responsible for the failure or the ' 


success of his Ministry. He has no time to 
relent and wait for the merciful dispensations of the 
trading community who continue to be incalcitrant 
despite repeated appeals and warnings. Prices have 


.reached a point beyond which the patience of people 


would not endure. 
If Sri Subramaniam is convinced of the need for 


and -efficacy of State Trading, as he appears to be, he 


will have to tell his colleagues in the Cabinet as also. in 
the Party that there is no time to lose. His reluctance 
to rush in at the: present juncture when the foodgrains 


have already been collared by the wholesalers, сап be. 


understood, but he must gear up the machinery for 
procurement and distribution well in advance of the 
coming harvesting season. The decision on maximum 
prices should,be taken quickly and the agencies got 
ready for procuring foodgrains from the. producers.. 
_To this end he will have to devise ways and means 


of breaking up the unholy alliance of trading, money- . 


lending and land-holding by ^ non-producers. Co- 
operative societies and cooperative banks, after proper 
cleaning up (which also should be immediately under- 
taken), can prove to be useful instruments for this. It 
may be useful to put the departments of Cooperation 
and Community Development under the charge of the 
Minister for Food and Agriculture because otherwise 
these avenues of public cooperation remain uncoordi- 
nated with the total scheme of stepping up food product- 
ion, procuring the produce and then marketing it under 
State control. и . 

Meeting the challenge on the food front requires 
a bold and courageous approach and the new Minister 
of Food and Agriculture has to evince it in a greater 
measure for he has to make a departure from the policies 
of his (not immediate) predecessor, 





XPRIME MINISTERS HEALTH ` ` 
SRI SUBRAMANIAM'S UPHILL TASK 


a few hours overtook. New 

Delhi with the news of Sri 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s illness—on 
the very day a.month ago Nehru had 
passed away— highlighted. once. 
again the feeling of uncanny uncer- 
tainty about the future that can 
hardly be escaped in any circles 
in the capital. 


“т, бошу anxiety that in 


Sri Shastri’s bicakdowh: was no ` 


surprise. to those who’ had been 
closely watching his. heroic efforts 
at doing the almost impossible since 


he.became Prime Minister. A.man of. 


frail built with a previous heart 
attack to his credit, he recklessly 
overworked himself, while the mental 
strain of the consciousness: of 
Nehru's mantle -could wear down 
anybody ' physically as fit as a 
Morarji or a Patil. 

Besides, a tradition grew under 
Nehru— partly fostered by himself 
—which demanded of the Prime 
Minister not only the- -chairmanship 
of the Government but the. most 
baffling chore of extra-governmental 
activities. The. pattern of leader- 
ship functioning that grew under 
Nehru’s ` unchallenged’ 
particularly after Sardar 2; 
death, was such that по human 
calibre could stand the strain for 
very long, and New Delhi ob- 
.Servers are unanimous in the con- 
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the case. of a Prime Minister. 
methodical functioning of Nehru, 
very British in iis orderliness, can 
hardly be done..away with by his 
successor to perhaps the. most 
difficult. prime. ministership. in the 
world today. 

For New Delhi’s. political. obser- 


' vers, Sri Shastri's illness. has. more 


implications than mere cancellation: 
of important. appointments—includ- 
ing the eagerly looked-for trip to 
London makingihis debut on’ the 


. international scene. Powerful lobbies 
-have. been lying low trying. to -muscle 


into the. highest offices in. Government. 


The- 


It was not that the Food Minister 
himself advocated a very radical 
policy—rather it is described in the 


Capital as hard-headed pragmatism - 


—but many of the Chief Ministers 
seemed to be more concerned with 
getting -large Central allotmerit 6f- 
food grains to ‘stabilise prices rather 
than taking а determined stand 
against large hoárders in their, own 
States. In fact, Sii . Subramaniam 


had to remind them about- the 


Dhebar Report at  Bhubaneswar 


. Which had enjoined upon the Chief 


Any upsetting of: the. delicate balance ` 


of which Sri Kamaraj. is the.architect 
and. Sri Lal. Bahadur the prime 


- beneficiary is not, to the disadvantage 


.of elements. that, are disappointed 


„апа therefore. actively disgruntled.. 


It is this which- makes, Sri- Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s illness an event 
of. first-class- political importance. 


. The stability of the.Centre has yet 


authority, ` 
Patel's- 


viction that this by itself contributed : 


to sapping Nehru's unbelievable 
store of vitality. For Sri Shastri to 
follow in the footsteps of his master 
in this respect was rather reckless. 

To this one can add.the new 
Prime Minister's personal style of 
work. His routine ever since his 
coming to New Delhi has been 


‚ one unending round. of talks with. © 


callers—not all of whom are impor- 
tant or have anything Very important 


to discuss—taking away his valuable . 
‘time from early morning till late - 
at night. While. this may be excellent ' 


public-relationship, it can only 
mean dangerous extravagance , 
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to-be ingrained ‘into the conscious- 
ness of the. entire nation. | 
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НЕ “impression has gained 
T= wide currency in. New Delhi 
that Sri..C. Subramaniam's 
strategy of dealing with the Serious 
crisis of food prices has not been 
upheld by the Chief Ministers. The 
urgent conference on food last week 
has left behind a feeling of depression. 
. While New Delhi observers 
noticed in Sr  Subramaniam's 
opening speech a sense of drive 
reminiscent of the .stewardship of 
the Food Ministry by late Rafi 
‘Ahmed Kidwai—in course of which 
he emphasised the need for a national 
foodgrain policy with its direct 
target fixed on the hoarder. The 
Chief Ministers, by and large, 
talked in general terms about 'some 
form of State control but were 
reluctant to commit themselves to 
any drastic policy decision, 


Ministers and the Central Food 


- Ministry to take bold measures to 


curb. prices and help promotion of 
agriculture: — - 

_ It is understood that some of the 
Chief Ministers in a roundabout 
way tried to stress the role of free 
enterprise in food trade, the most 
blàtant among them being the Orissa 
Chief Minister, who made his mark 
at the conference by his frankly 
crude defence of his commitments:to 
traders in his own State. 


. The fact that the conference on. 
food had to bypass all decisions of , 


a long-range character has been 
interpreted in New Delhi as an 
index of the strength of the vested 
interests in food, which wield 
considerable political pressure on 
some of the State Ministries. The. 
Congress Working. Committee's 
reported veto against any long-range 
measure—backed: by the Cabinet— 
also bears out the same powerful 
pull of interested quarters. + In the 
"Working. Committee, the Patil line 
of frec-enterprise-in-food could. be 
heard, though in a guarded manner. 
‘Altogether, _ observers in the 
Capital have concludéd that while 
Sri Subramaniam has won some 
important points—the formal сот- 
mitment ‘to set up a food trade board 
and the fixing of maximum pri 
both for retailers and wholesalers in 
different areas—there appears to be 
a reluctance on the part of the 
government as a whole to make a 


. break with the past and smash the 


powerful grip of blackmarket on 


food. While Sri Subramaniam has . 


- been talking of applying the Defence 


king Committee administered this 


ofIndia Rules.on recalcitrant:hoar- 
ders neither the Chief Ministers’ 
conference nor the Congress - Wor- 


warning. 


* * * 
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-current 


, India forces. 


que isa feeling of Sonido 


relief in the Capital that the . 


latest turn in Kashmir's internal 
situation can hardly reverse the 
stabilising phase ushered in by the 
Sadiq Ministry. ^ Although the 
clashes between Sheikh 
Abdullah’s - followers and. those of 
Maulvi Farooq required certain 
police -curbs, these have not been 
‘permitted by the State Government 
to assume the character of a major 
law-and-order. problem. . . Unlike 
the practice prevailing under Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad. who was in 
the habit -of magnifying any and 
every happening into a major threat 
to security—so that his own indis- 
pensability ii the eyes of New Delhi 
might be  assured—the present 
Ministry seems to view even compli- 
cated issues with' remarkable 
froid. | 
Sheikh Abdullah’s discomfiture 
- today is mainly the result of the 
split in his own ranks, or rather in 
the loose conglomeration of anti- 
According to res- 
ponsible quarters here, ` Maulvi 
Farooq’s group represents -the pro- 
‘Pakistani ‘elements in Kashmir 
(incidentally, his links with the 
Bakshi clique are not unknown) and 
it is riot unlikely that Rawalpindi in 
its propaganda drive may-soon be 
presenting the Maulvi as its very 
man in Kashmir. The possibility 
of fully exploiting Sheikh Abdullah 
seems to have dried up to a measure, 
So far as Pakistan is concerned. 
It is now learnt that during his 
.visit to Pakistan, Sheikh Abdullah 


~~~ did not-come up to the expectations 


of his host. Rather; the visit itself 
encouraged the. elements inside 


Pakistan clamouring more for an` 


~ independent Kashmir, like Khurshid, 


. сыно into Pakistan, 


rather than those who want its total 
Sheikh 


bdullah did not get much en- 


=  couragement for his thesis that 


‘stressed the secular character of the 
Indian Union. - ; 

: — This disappointment with the 
dominant attitudes in Pakistan 
‘coupled with the difficulties envisag- 
ed with the death of Nehru had 
already brought about a sense of 
frustration for. Sheikh > Abdullah, 
which is now embittered at - this 
‘offensive challenge to-his leadership 
posed by Maulvi Farooq.’ The 
trumpets that heralded his return 
to freedom after eleven years of 
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sang- - 


incarceration seem to be very much 
muffled today. А 

While the Sadiq Ministry has been 
skilfully tackling the situation 


brought about by Sheikh Abdullah's ` 


activities, it has to tackle a second 
front created by. Bakshi Ghulam 
"Mohammad's moves. It is now 


clear in New Delhi that Sri Sadiq - 


has successfully managed to keep 
the majority in the Assembly Party 
on his side. The problem that is 
yet to be solved is with regard tothe 
.Sxtra-parliamentary aspect of the 
‘National Conference. - There Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad follows a dog- 
in-the-manger policy: himself put 
out of action by the universal un- 


popularity that he commands, he: 


stands in the way of the Sadiq group 
' reorganising the National Conference 
as a political òrgan.” | 
It is understood that important 
sections in New .Dellii have pressed 
him to stay away from -Kashmir for 
sometime to come éven if he declines 
to resign formally.from the presidency 
of. the National Conference. ` 
secret of the ‘stability: of the Sadiq 
government is due-a large measure to 


the fact that it is totally dissociated - 


. from · the ‘Bakshi clique. In the 


same way if the National Conference- 


could be: -decontaminated ‘from 
Bákshi, there is а possibility of 
reviving it as a political force. 


It is ‘reported that during his^ 


recent visit to New Delhi while discus- 
- Sing the situation in Kashmir, Sri 
Sadiq also ráised the question of the 
Congress opening its branch in the 
State as an alternative to the cleans- 
.ing of, the National -Conference. 
» While this proposal is widely appre- 
ciated, some people are circumspect 
lest it should be ‘used by Pakistan 
for kicking up.some dust. 

Meanwhile, а: very persistent 
demand -has grown in Kashmir for 
setting up a Commissión of Enquiry 
to make a probe into the ill-gotten 
wealth of the Bakshi family during 
.the period of his premiership. The 
staggering impact of the Das Commi- 
Ssion revelations with regard to 
Каіѓоп has been inescapable in 
Kashmir where the Bakshi brothers’ 
exploits are “suspected to be much 
greater in magnitude, many times 

over, than thosé -of Kairon. 

` `ж * d ЕУ 

Bahadur Shastri’s 


СВІ Lal 
S address to the Planning 
Commission on taking over its 


` support for the 


The. 


: Book Review 


chairmanship has been under. close 


scrutiny by the economists of the 
Yojana Bhavan. His emphasis on 


_ ‘the Fourth Plani’s investment policy 


along lines that would lower the 
pressure. of inflation has been taken 
by the specialists to suggest that 
the new Prime ‘Minister would 
prefer to avoid а  heavy-industry 
orientated Plan. . . 

In the background of the sharp., 
debate in the Planning Commission 
over the size of the Fourth Plan— 
Sri Asoka Mehta and the Perspective 
Planning , Division ‘canvassing for a 
bigger plan with а 7.7 per cent rate 
of.growth and an-investment exceed- 
ing Кз. 20 thousand crores, against 
Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari's' prescrip- 
tion of a more modest plan—Sri 
Shastri’s observation has been inter- 
preted by some circles here as a 
Finance Minister’s 
stand. It is understood that at 
least one Cabinet Minister has ex- 
pressed his misgivings on this score 
to the Prime Minister himself. 
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Naga Settlement : Warning Signposts 


- ONE disputes the need for a 
N negotiated political settlement 
of the Naga question. There is 
no better approach‘ to this intractable 
problem which has plagued India’s 
obscure easternmost borders since 
independence and defined all strong- 
$rm attempts at a solution. 
' Having stressed this at the outset 
Gf .only to forestall doubts about 
the pigment of the author's mind), 
some at least of the close students of 
Naga affairs, would certainly like to 
be permitted to point out that the 
two: charmed words, "political 
settlemént",: do -not necessarily 
sanction more than calculated risks. 
The cautionary note acquires a 
sharper edge when-one looks back at 
the debris'of the many attempts at 
a negotiated settlement strewn along - 
the path of the history of the Naga 
separatist movement. 
" To mention only one, · the Akbar 
Hydari Agreement constitutes one 
of the notorious. chapters of the 
long record of the Administration’s 
'bunglings over the. years. This 
Agreement arrived at between the 
then Governor of Assam and the 
Naga National Council.at an early 


'stage of the separatist agitation Was 


not only infructuous but also created 
difficulties for a long time. The 
harassed „Assam Government even 
cónsidered it necessary at' one time 


‚ to deny the existence of any such' 


agreement. 


Governor's Denial : 
Speaking in the Assam Legis- 


lative Assembly on March 9, 1954, . 


Sri Bishuram Medhi, at that time 
Chief Minister of the State, said that 
` he had looked into all relevant papers 
and found that what had come to be 
known as the Hydari Agreement was 
nothing more’than a mere item by 
item record of the discussions bet- 
ween the Governor and certain 
Naga representatives as despatched 
to the Government. of India. Sri 
Medhi buttressed his denial with the 
argument that no question of алу 
agreement .could have arisen then 
for India's ‘sovereign Constituent 
Assembly .was meeting at the. time 
and none could fetter its rights. 
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` objectionable and disowned it,. 


Put the PE fáct is—and it was 
certainly known to’Sri Medhi also— 
that the late-Sir ` Akbar Hydari did 


arrive at an agreement with the- 


Nagas at Kohima in June 1947, and 
its ninth and last' clause proved to 
be a Pandora’s box. It read: “Period 
vof Agreement: The ' Governor of. 
Assam, ‘as the agent of the Govern- 


-ment of Indian: Union, will have a 


-special responsibility for a periód 
of ten-(10) years to ensure the due 
observance of this agreement and at 
the end of this. period the Naga 
National' Council will be asked 
whether. they require ,the above 
agreement to be. extended for a 
further period or, a new agreement 
regarding the future- of the Naga 


: Hills arrived at." 


Objectionable ‘Agreement - 


It is unnecessary now to go once: 


‘more into the details of the reactions 
the Hydari’ Agreement produced. 
The net result was that while both 
sides later found the Agreement 
Sri 
Phizo put the negative achievement 
to much more. skilful use than the 
Goverüment and drummed it into 
the ‘ears of hist simple tribe that 
“India” һай broken a solemn pledge 
-to give the Nagas independence after 
‘10 years, - x І 


One would have thought that 
. against this background, the authori- 


-ties would be. doubly careful about 


"agreements". But apparently the 
lessons of the Hydari Agreement 
-have either not -been fully learnt or 
have been forgotten. There is of 
course the alibi that the draft agree- 
ment that is raising controversies 


^now, was not signed either by the 


Nagaland Administration or' the 
Government of India but by a non- 
official Peace Mission, And that it 
was a draft for the consideration of 
the Government. a 


Unfortunately, the full em of 


- this draft agreement has yet to be 


given out. It will not be surprising 
if in the near future a demand arises 
for a full inquiry. into this myster- 
ious chapter Ђу-а committee . of 
Members of Parliament. i 


-effect, at any cost. 


` Affairs Ministry to spell out 


Men in authority in the Nagaland 
Government admit in private’ that 
the controversial draft was based 
on certain points suggested by them 
and in its final form it embodied 
the changes demanded by the 
hostiles New Delhi at first found 
qüite à few of the clauses unaccept- 


‘able but was ultimately prevailed 


upon to withdraw its reservations so 
that a truce could be ordered, in 
Otherwise there 
% no explanation for the surprising 
disinclination -of the External 
its 
reservations. 

Almost all the conditions that the 
Union Goyernment wanted to impose 


"for peace talks have one by one.been 


lifted. Early this. year when there 
was a.talk of Sri Phizo himself 
returning to India for negotiations 
the Government insisted that the 


‘discussions could be only within 
` the framework of the present consti- 


tutional status of Nagaland. 


The Naga rebel leader refused to 


accept it and cancelled his trip, but 


` it is also significant that there is no 


longer any mention.of this stipulation 
that the peace talks after a cease 
fire would not reopen the consti- 
tutional settlement: The Peace 
Mission has never claimed that the 
hostiles have given up their demand 
for a separate sovereign Nagaland. 
On the contrary, they have seen .and 
heard enough during the parleys to 
know that the ‘slogan 1 is'very much 
alive. 


Political Pressure 


"The Government of India refus 


N 


z 


till the other day to commit itself to: 


` апу step which might even indirectly 


imply its recognition of the so-called 
Naga Federal Government of the 
rebels. But it appears that the 
authorities have bowed under 
political pressure and agreed not to 
talk about it any longer. Therefore 
at best it will remain for the present a 
mute reservation so that questions 
of prestige of the Government do 
not injure the "false pride" .of the 
hostiles. | 
The wholé case ‘of the Реасе 
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Mission and its sponsors has been 
built on hopes of converting the 
hostiles by affording them a chance 
to come back home, even if for a 
month, after their 10 hard years in 
the jungles and mix freely with their 
fellow tribesmen. This is ошу 
possible, it is argued, if care is taken 
not to wound their vanity. 

This reasoning is unexceptionable 
but only if there is a reasonable 
hope of ‘the peace move ultimately 
succeeding. Sri Bimala Prasad 
Chaliha of the Peace Mission and 
Sri Shilu Ao, Chief Minister of 
Nagaland, insist that the hopes they 
are fostering so sedulously are real. , 

They have gone to the extent of 
contriving steps which would give 
the hostiles the impression that all 
their demands were being met. The 
hostiles refused to take any notice 
of the Nagaland ‘Government and 
therefore the reply to ^ proposals 
contained in the draft agreement is 
being sent by New Delhi through 
its executive agent, the Governor of 
Assam and Nagaland. E 


Euphemistic Expression 


АЦ this and the Government's 
latest partiality for the euphemistic 
expression “underground” to denote 
those who have been "hostiles" so 
long add up to a picture of pains- 
taking cajolery and should flatter 
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ITH the -Commonwealth 
W Prime Minister's, Conference 

opening in London next week 
it is but natural that our focus- 
of attention. will be turned on it 
particular when Nehru would no 
longer be attending it on India's be- 
half. 


But for Nehru’s emotional and 
intellectual attachment to British 
institutions and his fond idealism, 
only partially realised, to transform 
the British Commonwealth into a 
forum of Asian-African-European 
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New Approach to Commonwealth 
By : Diplomat so 


the Naga 
questions -need be 
satisfy others. - 

If a cease fire is required. to 
.enable the hostiles to come over- 
ground and exchange views freely 
with all sections of the people, why 


separatists, but a few 
answered to 


should it be necessary for them to- 


ask for a withdrawal of army patrol- 
ling of the Burma border ? It is 
true that the Government has not 
agreed to it but the very fact that 
such a demand could be raised 
provoked suspicions. that the truce 
might be misused to smuggle in 
more arms from Pakistan. 

Those conversant with Naga 
history may remember that at an 
early stage of his campaign of 
violence, Sri Phizo had once turned 
up in Shillong to declare his peaceable 
intents. He signed an agreement 
with Sri Medhi but as soon as the 
Assam Government translated his 
pledge of non-violence into Naga 
dialects and scattered it in the 
disturbed Naga Hills; the separatist 
leader rushed back~'to Shillong to 
protest. Sri Phizo was then looking 
for a respite to deal with opposition 
inside his own party to his plan for 
armed rebellion. 

One can only wish that inspite 
of all these precedents the dismal 
developments of the past will not 


repeat themselves and the hostiles will 


not utilise the cease-fire to refit their 





collaboration, this historical child of 
imperialism would have died an un- 
lamented death with the emergence 
of India, Pakistan and Ceylon as 
independent nations. Nehru gave 
the Commonwealth not only a new 
"shape and a new character, he also 
charted for it the pursuit of a new 
goal. That pursuit, however, has 
been halting and without con- 
viction, with the result that the 
Commonwealth, like the proverbial 
curate’s egg, is good only in parts 
and on infrequent occasions. - 


. warfare. 


forces and distribute the arms and 
ammunition they recently acquired 
from Pakistan. - Аз yet there is no 
evidence that they will not. 


Severe Pressure 


Shilu — Ao's Government is 
obviously under severe pressure from . 
the Naga tribes to prove its accepta- 
bility to all sections of the people. 
In the peculiar circumstances of this 
tribal community it is considered 
essential to restore the unity of the 
people by convincing the under- 
ground leaders that the present status. 
of Nagaland as a State within the 
Indian Union will also be accepted by 
them. A sense of responsibility haunts 
the Naga people for the resort to 
violence was also a decision of the 
tribe as а whole. А 


It is thus inconceivable for the 
Nagas to see a section form and run 
a Government and another section 
continue the ten-year old jungle 
This, of course, constitutes. 
a welcome base for attempts at 
restoration of peace but it is impolitic 
to take success for granted, 


If the projected peace talks fail, 
the Government will find itself in 
the unenviable position of having to. 
start all over again against a well- 
organised underground which wily 
once again be recognised as implacab. 
ly hostile.. i 


After independence, the predomi- 
nant Indian sentiment was against 
any kind of institutional association. 
with the British Commonwealth. 
Only a Nehru could overrule that 
pational sentiment; but in doing so, 
he was inspired by a vision of 
history which, despite its impracti- 
cability, was not entirely unattractive. 
He visualised that with the emergence 
of new African nations, the Common- 
wealth would become predominantly 
an Afro-Asian organisation, and it 
could play an important role in 
human affairs particularly if it could 
persuade Britain to follow an en- 
lightened policy with regard to its 
former colonial territories. 

Nehru's vision was partially 
realised. The Commonwealth gave 
Britain the trappings of a great 
power, and she realised that she 
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"would have to accelerate the process 
of African liberation ЧЁ she were 
to keep the Commonwealth 
intact. The biggest challenge to 
Britain came three years ago when 
the majority of the members were 
determided to expel South Africa; 
‘the British Government had to 
‘submit to this wish. Тһе Common- 
"wealth has certainly played a part 


in dismantling the still-born Central 


‘African Federation. One of the 
Jast important actions of Nehru was 
to scotch the attempts of the South 
Rhodesian: Prime Minister, .Mr. 
Smith, to get invited to the July 
‘conference. М№Меһги rejected the 
right of Mr. Smith to an invi- 


tation, which almost clinched the ' 


issue, and supported the presence of 
the Prime Ministers of Northern 
. Rbodesia and Nyasaland. 


British .Club 


It will, however, be idle to suggest 
that the Afro-Asian members have 
succeeded - entirely in establishing 
their leadership. of the . Common- 
wealth. In- Britain, the public ten- 


dency is still to regard the Common- - 


wealth as an .exclusively British 
sphere of influence; hence the die- 


hard habit 'of describing it as the. 


“British” Commonwealth. Britain, 
with her industrial power and in- 
tellectual advancement is able to 
"behave as the leader of the Common- 
"wealth, and, after all, the British 
"Crown isthe only invisible institu- 
tional link binding the members of 
the organization. 

The Afro-Asian members, with 
all their violent differences with 
Britain and despite serious conflicts 

| of interest between individual mem- 
bers and. the British -Government, 
have, rather mysteriously, accepted 
]British leadership. In the last 
twelve years, the Prime Ministers 
| have not held a single meeting out- 
‚ side London which flourishes as the 
capital of the Commonwealth. The 
Afro-Asian members find the con- 
nection with Britain profitable in so 


many ways that they have, often for - 


entirely selfish reasons, not quibbled 
about Britain's status of leadership. 

The general feeling is that tbe 
Commonwealth has served 
interests of Britain as well as the 
Afro-Asian members —more _ indi- 
vidually than collectively; that it 
has proved to be useful in protecting 
the interests of the latter in matters of 


‚8. 
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` 


trade and commerce with Western 


‘Europe; that it imposes on Britain: 


certain obligations to contribute to 
the economic.and cultural growth of 
the Afro-Asian partners; and that, 
since Britain without the Common- 
wealth is a lonely little island, the 
Afro-Asians have found it possible 
to exert a certain measure of pressure 
on hér—though not as much as they 
would have liked .to—to complete 
the process of- withdrawal from .all 
her colonies, and adopt punitive 
measures to compel South Africa to 
abandon its racist dictatorship. 

On major .international issues 
the Commonwealth has not been 
able to work<as a team, and this is 
inherent in its composition and un- 
written constitution. When Britain 
invaded Egypt іп 1956 she found 
herself severely! condemned. by the 
majority of the, Commonwealth, and 


‘actively supported by Australia and 


New Zealand, On Kashmir, the 
traditional British policy has been, 
and still is, to play India and Pakistan 
against one another and keep them 
divided. | ` 


eor жүзү, 


condemned at the Security Council. 
On cold war issues, Britain and 
the White partners of the Common- 
wealth have always stood behind the 
United States while the Afro-Asians 
have generally sought to avoid 
entanglements—with, of course, the 
solitary exception of Pakistan. 


Time to Réview - 
Nehru did’ not care for these 


. conflicts and differences, - partly 


because he clung to his vision and 
partly because-he knew that in many 
ways he was himself a force in inter- 
national affairs, a force backed.by the 
country which stood united behind 
his foreign policy. . Now that Nehru 
is no more, it is necessary, for his 
successors to take a personal look 


at the ‘Commonwealth and decide, . 


without prejudice and bias, and solely 
with national interests in view, 
whether a | new 
the Commonwealth is called for, 
-whether changes in certain aspects of 
present policies are not required, 
and whether thére are avenues within 
the Commonwealth which could be 
exploited -more vigorously in order 
to improve Tndian relations with 


approach to- 


Asian-African countries. І 

It would be unwise to suggest 
that India should leave the Common- 
wealth.’ There is no reason for 
her to do so.unless Britain offers 
fresh provocations as she did during 
early this year's Security Council 
debates on Kashmir. India has 
not been ungrateful for the efforts 
made by Britain to obtain from the 
European Common Market favour- 
able trade terms for the Common- 
wealth and for the. imaginative 
proposals put forward by Mr. Heath 
a he recent "Geneva conferenc: 
en international -trade and tariffs. . 


* Paris Talks 


`. But Britain is-obviously unable 
to meet India's growing demands for 
machinery. and capital in the years to 
come, and it is time 'we tried to 
build relations with the Common 
Market and its leading members. A 
beginning in this direction was made 
last year by Nehru and the results 
to date have not been frustrating. 
Sri Shastri rightly decided to visit 
Paris for personal talks with President 


: de Gaulle—it should be his cautious 


endeavour to sound the French leader 
for possible diplomatic collaboration 
between France and India for a 
resolution of the Indo-China crisis. 

Unfortunately, our relations with 
African members of the Common- 
wealth are not what they should be. 
One cannot but regret the fact that 
Nehru could not find time to visit 
any African country except Nigeria. 
Sri Shastri, we suggest, should 
cultivate close personal relations 
with the leaders of Ghana, Kenya; . 
Tanganyika, "Zanzibar, © Uganda, 


. Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


at- London and take~an early op- 
portunity. to pay a visit to these 
countries. Не should also be able, 
to persuade Jomo Kenyatta qmd 
Julius Nyrere to come to India in 
reponse to invitations they have „= 
already accepted. ` 
In the last few years Nehru had 
neglected ` our relations with the 
African countries; when the Chinese 
invasion awakened him to the need 
for much closer relations with them, 
he found that the Chinese had al- 


-ready done an enormous amount of 


useful work to cultivate the Africans. ^ 
The leeway of the past has now. to 
be-made up, The Vice-President’s 
tour ‘of. the: Maghreb. will certainly 

(Contd. on page 19) 
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Anirudha Gupta 


. ITH the passing away of 
үү. Jawaharlal Nehru, India 
enters the threshold of a new 
and difficult era. For nearly two 
decades, Nehru’s towering persona- 
lity at the helm of affairs had provid- 
ed India with a stable and continuous 
. national leadership which she needed 
‘ most during the initial years of 
freedom. ` 
It was Nehru who saved India 


from going Pakistan’s way after the . 


sudden assassination of -Gandhi. 
Again, during. the year 1958, when 
newly-founded democracies began 
“toppling one after another in Asia, 
. Nehru's great popularity among the 
. Masses served to prevent adventurist 
-elements with a military bias from 
attempting a strike at the demo- 
- cratic’ set-up in India. > Ж 
The strength and prestige of the 
. ruling party, the National Congress, 
waned after independence., Yet, 
. despite _ narrow-mindedness 
` squabbles among Congressmen,’ the 
; Congress Party could hold to power 
by using Nehru’s vote-catching 
: personality as a means to win 
elections. Ф. еб 
. In international affairs, Nehru's 
: great popularity helped, on the one 
' hand, in projecting India's image 
` asa great and rising power, and 
“on the other, it gave the Congress 
another excellent argument to beat 
the critics of its foreign policy. 
Finally, the socialist goal which 
the Congress adopted under Nehru's 
insistence, gave it a shot in the arm 
which. could hold ‘out hopes before 
the masses, raising expectations 
Nhat the Congress meant something 
more than the mere struggle for power 
among its important leaders and 
factions. Congress ‘Socialism’ has ne- 
ver been defined, far less understood, 
least of all by Congressmen them- 
selves —but it has brought enough 
ideological confusion into Indian 
politics to the :discomfiture" “оғ, 
opposition, both to the ‘‘Left’ and 
the ‘Right’ of the Congress. 


Impact on Congress 
. Obviously, Nehru's removal from 


the Indian scene comes as the biggest А 
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.— Problems After Nehru 


. blow to, the ruling party. Organi- 


sationally the Congress has never 
been a political party in the strict 
modern sense; it resembles тоге a 
Leviathan made up of various trends 


as well as sections and groups of 


different regions, castes and classes 
of Indian society who have hardly 
any interest in common except 
the hang-over of national unity 
during the freedom struggle, and 
the compulsions of power. 

Yet the very numerical strength 
of the Congress has given it an ad- 
vantage over opposition parties in 
as much as it does create the over- 


powering feeling that it alone is in : 


a position to offer a stable national 
government to the country. This 


‚18 the argument which was used most 


widely in all the three general 
elections; and, 50 far, the working 


‘of parliamentary democracy in 


India has entirely depended on the 
ability of the Congress to retain its 
position as the largest single party in 
the country. . | 

Will it continue to hold this 
position even after Nehru ? On 
this question hangs the fate of the 
Congress and, to a great extent, the 
future of Indian democracy. 


Even Balance 


By and large, this question would 
be settled one way or the other by 
the immediate successors of Nehru. 
Compared to the’ departed leader, 
none of the top Congress leaders, 
either in government or outside, has 
even half his national prestige. 
For a short while they can depend оп 


Nehru’s halo to retain popular. 


support, but if they wish to continue 
to exercise power for a longer time, 
they must prove their ability to work 
in unison among themselves. It is 


no more on a charismatic personal-. 


ity like Nehru’s that the Congress. 
can depend for survival. It must now 
throw up a collective leadership 


‘of men of smaller stature but of 
ability who can keep an even balance. 


between party and government. . 
This fact came ир, though brief- 


ly, to surface after Nehru's death 


when a tussle over the selection of the 
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. test. 


- the Congress. 


new Prime Minister faced the party. 
The tussle was avoided mainly 
due to two factors: first, common 
objective before all the important 
leaders is to see that power is retained, 
and, second, their astute manouev- 
ring ability to bargain positions in 
the new set-up. Obviously, by 
selecting Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
as the new leader, Nehru’s successors 
have passed well their first crucial 
Sri Lal Bahadur is the best 
compromise and for a time, power- 
struggle in the Congress has been 
avoided, | 


Commanding Role 


Yet, certain interesting features 
which came up at the time of Shastriji’s 
election indicate some new develop- 
ments in the Congress. In the final 
selection, the rank and file Congress 
legislators played hardly an impor- 
tant role. The commanding role 
of the Congress Working Committee 
became most obvious and, if this is 
any pointer, the succéss of the 
Shastri Cabinet would depend more 
on how it satisfies*the organizational 
rather than the parliamentary wing 
of the party. : 

This may mean a slight, change 
in the practice of parliamentary 
system in India. Nehru could 
always dictate his terms to both 
wings.of the party; Sri Lal Bahadur 


„іп his position can at best strike a 


balance . between the divergent 
dictates he receives from  parlia- 
mentarians and partymen. Jf in the 
process, the Congress organization 
emerges as the stronger partner, 
the person who would become 
politically the most influential is the 
Congress President. This has already 
been noted—in the recent tussle for 
leadership, it was Sri Kamaraj and 
not Sri Shastri nor Sri Desai who 
emerged as the strongest man in 
This may mean a 
reversal of the practice in which, 
overshadowed by Nehru's personali- 
ty, Congress Presidents had become 
mere non-entities,—dignified might 


Бе, but most ineffective. This, there- 


fore, is another point of departure 


. from the Nehru era; in the active 
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field of future politics it would 
perhaps be the voice of the Congress 
President that would count more 
than that of the Prime Minister. 


States Level 


But this new departure may not 
соте to’ anything unless the ruling 
party succeeds in establishing a more 
centralized leadership at the top and 
brings under control different war- 
ring groups at,the States level. And 
here comes its- biggest difficulty. 
The Congress at the States level has 
become rapidly disorganized and in 
some States such as U.P;; Madhya 
Pradesh and Rajasthan, "factional 
rivalries have gone so far as to bring 
even routine. work of ‘government 
to a stand-still. Not unnaturally, 
the pulls which these power groups 
have with important leaders-at New. 
Delhi would hamper the process of 

-centralization at the top. 

On the other hand, in those States 
where Chief Ministers enjoy com- 
paratively larger stability and have 
the support of the Pradesh Congress 
organization behind them they would 


India. But neither past traditions 
nór present fabric of its organization 
nor its ideology suits this purpose of 
the party; for, the very flabbiness in 
discipline and: ideological vagueness 
of the, Congress-have so far proved 
to be its best assets. 

In the long run, therefore, the 
Congress .faces only two altérnatives. 
First, it may split into two well- 
organized ^ groups having their 
organizations spreading all over the 
country with priniaries and state 


units.as those. of the Republican . 


and Democratic parties of the U.S.A. 


. The ideological differences between 


be in a position to bargain terms - 


with the Central Government. The 
Chief Ministers of some States- have 
already made their impact by taking 
firm positions. in regard to the 
‘selection of Nehru’s successor.’ 

In view of these indications, one 
can safely predict that the. most 
urgent task before the. national lead- 
ership of the Congress will be to 
assert: its authority "over various 
groups of regional leadership. If it 
fails in this, then the уегу Баѕіѕ of the 
Congress as a national organization 
would crumble ‘and, with Nehru 


-the Congress шау: ‘disintegrate. 


the two parties cannot be more than 
minimal for, as national bodies, they 
would both represent > powerful 
interests of classes, -regions, finance, 
labour, ‘agriculture, etc. If this 
happens, then various splinter groups 
and minor patties which infest Indian 
politics today, would тпёгве with 
one or ‘the other party and a true 
two party system of the American 
federal . system., might develop in 
India. qu 


Regional Interests 


: The second alternative is that 
In 
the absence of’ a strong national 


leadership, regional interests may . 


become over-assertive, while power- 
struggle among its various sections 


might weaken its links with the ' 


masses. А situation similar to that 


‘of Pakistan before the ‘advent. of 


Ayub may arise with government 


-changing hands. as many times, as 


rival groups merge and splinter. The 
future of: parliamentary democracy 


|. pet. 


thus hangs uncertainly until these al- 
ternatives become clear to the people 


President's Role 


Coupled with these ЕТА 
certain other aspects, of the Indian 
scene may come under scrutiny. The 
first.is that of the future role of the 
Indian President. India’s - written 
Constitution has literally filled ‘the 
President with vast "powers, yet 
under Nehru’s powerful personality 
as Prime Minister, his -position 
dwindled, into" a mete decorative 
office. -Conventionally, India ‘has 
so far followed ‘the British -model 
where-the monarch remains a mere 
constitutional head with .all :real 
powers belonging to the Prime Е 
Minister. 

‚ This convention may continue so 


- long as the Congress maintains a 


unified leadership at the top ‘and ` 
gives full support to the new Prime 
. Minister on every intricate problem - 
involving the -Constitution. But, 
even if this happens, there is-Boùnd 
to be certain changes in the relations 
between the President апі the “Cabi- 
Perhaps,a scholarly and ' non- 
political President like Dr. 'Radha- 
krishnan may prefer to continue the 
présent. convention; but .another 
President with the powerful’ backing 
‘of political groups.may not like.toJbe 
- fettered’ that much. Future con- 
ventions may then be shaped by. the 
personalities thgt would fill.the.offices 
of President and ‘Prime .::Minister. 
That is an aspect оЁ #һе present 
day India which һаѕ-ап important 
bearing on the.future of democracy 
in. this country. 





gone, it would have no chance to win : 


back popular confidence. - 

At the governmental level, on the 
other hand, the grip of the Centre 
over the States would weaken, and 


to the extent this happens, Centrál ` 


policies in regard to State planning, 
commerce, agriculture etc., would 
become difficult to implement.. 
_Thus whatever be the form of the 
."present compromise, certain. vital 
‘changes in the Congress party can- 
‚ not be resisted. The long period of 
~, political power which the Congress 
‘has énjoyed leads some sections of 
-t to hope wistfully that it could 
"transform itself into a rigid mono- 
lithic party of the communist. type. 
If this happens, then the Congress 
.one-party peu can b sately last in 
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Secularism : Nehru's Contribution—3 


^w АМОНІЛ and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, each in his own way, 

laid the -foundations for a 
secular approach to the task of 


' national regeneration. In the years- 


‚ ОЁ struggle they imparted a secular 


' eharacter,to the national movement. 


This was reflected. in the Karachi 
Resolution of the Congress which 
laid down that “every citizen shall 
enjoy freedom of conscience and the 
right freely to profess and practise 
his réligion, subject to public order 
"and morality", that “all citizens are 
equal before the law, -irrespective 
of religion, caste, creed or sex” and 
` that “the State shall observe neutra- 
lity in regard to all religions." 
` "The Karachi Resolution, it will 
Бе . rémenibered, was drafted by 
Jawaharlal and revised by..Gandhiji. 
Subsequently, the constitution of 
the: Congress was amended to place 
a ban on membership of communal 
organizations. On the one hand 
.Jinnah and the Muslim’ League 
attempted to- paint the Congress as 
a Hindu organization; and on the 
other, many Hindy revivalists who 
"had вашей entry So the Congress 
because- of the broad base of the 
national- movement constantly 
-attempted to change the direction of 
its policy. The leadership, mainly 


— because of Gandhiji and Jawaharlal; 


. State. 


resisted: the one stoutly, and firmly 
put down the other.. 


. Concrete Shape 


While the foundations were.thus 


x “м. laid in the psychology of the people, 


it was left largely to Jawaharlal to 
give concrete shape to the concept 
of secularism, in the sense of making 
it the basis for the functioning of the 
When the Constituent 
Assembly began its work of framing 
the Constitution almost a ,year 
before Independence,. Gandhiji was 
in a far corner of India fighting the 
communal poison with his message of 
Іоуе ‘and mutual understanding. The 
Muslim League boycotted: the pro- 
ceedings of tbe. Assembly, much 
to Nehru's regret. Again and again 


: he appealed to the League to joim 


-in the task of framing the Constitu- 
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. Constitution. 


- апа other 


tion. It is idle to speculate how the 
history of. the sub-continent would 
have shaped if the League had so 
participated. In any event, Jinnah's 
ambition could not have permitted 
any course. other than, boycott. 


“Pledge and Dedication" 


Jawaharlal did, not make many. 


speeches in the Constituent Assemb- 
ly. But he played a very important 
part in the work of drafting the 
It was he who 
moved the Objectives Resolution 
which, among other things, guaran- 
teed "equality of. ,Status, of oppor- 
tunity, and before the law, freedom 
of thought, expression, belief, faith, 
worship....,subject to 
public morality" for all citizens, and 
"safeguards for minorities, back- 
ward and tribal areas, and depressed 
backward classes.” 
Jawaharlal described the Resolution 
as a pledge and a' dedication 

It has been pointed out that the 
word “secular” does not find’a place 
in the Constitution. The ‘relevant 
provisions, however, are very clear: 
secularism is spelt out boldly and is 
máde the basis of functioning of the 
State. The Chapter on  Funda- 


mental Rights lays down that “the : 


State shall пої discriminate against 


‚апу citizen on grounds only of 


religion, race, caste sex....'" and 
more specifically, that no citizen 
shall, on these grounds, “be ineligi- 
ble for, or discriminated against 
in respect of, any employment or. 
office under the State.” 

Article 17 abolishes Untouch- 
ability, while Article 15 (2) provides 


for access to shops, eating houses, 


places of entertainment, etc., as well 


as to wells, tanks and other places of 


public resort. Freedom of religion 
is specially provided for in Articles 
25 to 28.  These.refer to freedom to 
practise and propagate the religion 
of the individual's choice, freedom 
of.religious groups to function with- 
out coming into coriflict with any 
other group; also to the principle that 
State funds may not be used to 
promote religion. І 

One of the major decisions of the 


law . апа. 


Constituent Assembly in this con- 
nection was.that to do away with 
the pernicious system of separate 
electorates which the British kept 
going: from 1909 onwards in order 
to foster cleavages among the people. 
Another was .the introduction of 
adult franchise. ^ Article 325 
specifically prohibits the exclusion 
of any person on grounds of religion 
race, caste, etc., from the general 
electoral “roll. | 
Nehru” had been opposed to 
separate electorates from the begin- 
ning, his reasons being that it tended 
to isolate the minority communities 
politically, made them lean 
on artificial props instead of 
developing self-confidence, diverted 
attention from ~-economic pro- 
blems and . was totally opposed 
to the basic principles of democracy. 
While separate electorates were 
finally abolished, he did not fail to see 
the need to provide saféguards for 
economical weaker sections; here 
also he was averse to accepting caste 
or religion as.a basis and favoured 
purely economic tests. He had to 
accept thé reservation clause for а 


“time because of the extreme im- 


balance prevalent. 

‘ Jawaharlal never entertained the 
illusion that Constitutional рго- 
visions alone could in the ultimate 


` analysis ensure the secular character 


of the State, although they were 
necessary "as а basis. While he 
rejected the idea of à religious or 


theocratic State as something that 


“has no place.in the mind of modern 
шап”. һе also repeatedly warned 

against any action on the part of the 
majority - community which might 

create apprehension. · among Ње 

minorities. "Anything which creates 

such apprehension in the minds of. 
any group in India is to be depreca- 

ted. It. tends to disturb and is 

opposed to our secular ideals.” 


Theocratic State - р 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s concept of 


‚ Secularism was not merely negative 


in the sense of non-denial of certain 
opportunities. It covered ће whole 
of social life;-he was opposed to 
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religion laying down and deciding 
the whole structure of society. Even 
within Hinduism his objection to 
caste was on the same grounds. 
“A caste-ridden society is not properly 
secular. I have no desite to interfere 
with any person’s beliefs, but where 
those , beliefs become petrified in 
caste divisions, undoubtedly they 
affect the. social structure of the. 
State." " 


Unfinished Task - 


He therefore wanted that der 
civil laws should obtain for all 
Indian citizens alike. This funda- 
mental faith of his finds expression 
in the ‘Directive Principles of the 
Constitution (Article 44): “The 
State shall endeavour: to secure for 
the citizens а uniform civil code 
throughout the territory of India." 
His initiative: towards codification 
of Hindu Law was the first step in 
this direction. Any codification 
of personal law naturally would 
have to start with thé majority com- 
munity; the others could follow 
later, once confidence was created. 
Only some specific measures have 
been,enacted; much of the codifica- 
tion could .not be done in Nehru's 
lifetime. 
unfinished tasks. he has left us. 
In any event, һе has clearly indicated 
the direction in which social change 


must proceed i in this country to make ` 


it a completely secular state. 

For the last seventeen. years 
secularism in India has been under 
attack from two sides. In Pakistan 
there has been systematic harassment 
of the minority. communities, -lead- - 
ing to mass. exodus,. mainly: from 


East Pakistan. Within India, 
Hindu communalists, backed: by 
vested interests, have made the 


happenings in Pakistan the pretext: 
for instigating violence against in- 
nocent citizens who are entitled to 
the fullest protection under the 
laws of this country. The basic 
difference between happenings in 


Pakistan and those in India has been : 


that in our neighbouring country 
communal trouble is inspired, 
organized and conducted by {һе 
authorities themselves, while in 
India the Government has dealt 
sternly with perpetrators of violence 
with the help of the armed forces, 
the police and the enlightened 
political parties. 

Even so, Jawaharlal could not 
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This is one of the major . 


tolerate the deg of even a single 
citizen feeling insecure, and this 


feeling was fully 'shared by decent . 


citizens all over the country. He 


constantly spoke of the duty of the. . 


majority community to win over the 
minorities and create in them a feel- 
ing of confidence and a sense of 
security. .-And he did not hesitate 
to tell the Pak‘stani authorities also 
that it was their duty to protect the 
minority ' commiunities in their 
country. 

One of the chief reasons for 
Hindu communalism raising its head 
in India after its brief disappearance 
following the murdér of the Mahatma. 
was that many Congressmen were 
sympathetic to the communal forces 
and even joined hands with them for 
temporary- electoral or other 
advantage in: various places.. Many 


-`of these Congressmen were safely 


entrenched. in the: ‘party machinery 
and Jawaharlal -was ‘not able. to 


“dislodge them or:deal with them 


effectively. -In fact, in some in- 
stances he did not react as strongly 


-as was expected of him: for instance, 
- when the Congress joined: hands 
with the remnants of the communal 


Muslim League: in, Kerala. 
Jabalpur Riots 
. But when there 


was actual 


violence or ‘even threat of violence, ` 


Jawaharlal was -forthright in word 
and action.» Fot. instance; when 
top men іп: the Madhya Pradesh 
Government headed by Dr. Katju 


sought to put the blamé for the © 


Shameful riots in Jabalpur in early 
1961, on the minority community 
‘Jawaharlal castigated Congressmen 
in public for their role. “Ате there 
only chicken-hearted cowards left 
inthe Congress now ?" he thundered. 


‘When Dr. Katju tried to explain it 


all away, Nehru repeated that both 
Congressmen: and local officials had 
failed to do their duty of protecting 
the minority. Similarly in regard 
-to the riots in Aligarh, Calcutta, and, 
more recently, in the steel project 
areas, the Union Government under 
Nehru's guidance ,took firm action 
to: put down violence. His: whole 
attitude to the problem was summed 
up in a sentence in-his last speech.to 


Parliament on the subject: “Let us 


not be self-righteous.” He said 


what had -happened in India had. 


brought shame to this country. What 
happened elsewhere had no relevance 
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exodus subsided for a time. 
. the Pakistan Press kept up a virulent 


to it and could not justify beastly 
conduct on our part. ~ 

But the problem remains. For, 
Indo-Pakistan tensions are yet to 
end and while they last communalists 
in India will continue to try to create 
trouble on the basis of what happens | 
in Pakistan. Nehru tried his best. 
to settle all problems with Pakistan 
on the political plane, but the 
Pakistanis chose to claim. | 
Kashmir was the major problem, 
thus making the controversy religious | * 
in the sense that their claim was. 
based on the majority of the popu- 
lation of Kashmir being Mfuslim. : 
India obviously cannot subscribe to. 
this obnoxious principis, which is- 
medieval. 

In a limited way: Nehru tried to 


ensure at least the safety of the. - | 


minority communities in Pakistan, . 


-so that there would be no fear of 


trouble in India also, and the Nehru-  - 
Liaqat Pact of April 1950 was the - 
result, ЈЕ provided for the right of : 
réfugees to feturn home and for 
their protection. After this the 
But 


tirade against Indià and. although 
the Indian Press by -and large be- 
haved with dignity and restraint, a 


` small section, the communal press, 


tried to retaliate in kind. India's 
proposal for a no-war declaration 
and amicable sement of all dis- 
putes did’ not yield results, Thus 
the effects of the Nehru-Liagat Pact 
was short-lived. ; 

The exodus of „minorities ftam 
East Pakistan has been continuing 
over the years by fits and starts, and 


_ the problem of rehabilitating so many 


millions has been’ one of the major 
problems of our Government. 


National Integration 
The communal problem as well” 


as other divisive tendencies that had 
developed ~ after . independence— 
regionalism, linguistic fanaticism, - 
and so on—miade the national leaders 
think: seriously of the .question of 
national integration. This aspect 
had ‘been worrying Jawaharlal ever 
since the agitation for linguistic - 
States started in а big way, -and 
mishandling- made the position 
worse, especially in the сазе of the 
Maharashtra region. „At. that time 
he said in a speech: “The main thing 
we have to keep in mind is the 
emotional integration of India. We 
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that- - 


must guard against being swept away 
by ‘momentary passion, whether it: 
is religion misapplied to politics, or ^ 
communalism or, provincialism or 
casteism. We have to build up 
this great country into a mighty 
nation.” ё | 

Within’ a short time of the 
formation of the linguistic States it 
became clear that petty parochial 


‚ feelings were being exploited by un- 


scrupulous politicians . and others 
and a dangerous situation was fast 
developing. The secessionist move- 
ment in the South, the Akali trouble 
in Punjab, communal politics in U.P. 
and elsewhere—all these made it 
necessary to think in terms of speedy 
steps for national integration. 


Chinese’ Chagrin 

Jawaharlal Nehru set about 
organizing this so that the best 
available men would come into the 


picture and actively assist in the 
urgent national task. A conference 


~ 


. Dalip S. Swamy 


SACHS’S stimulating article 
(Mainstream, May 23, 1964) bas 
focussed attention дш, the develop- 

ment of import-substituting industries in 


Үк. 


underdeveloped countries in general and ` 


in India in particular. Short of appraising 
his views on the theoretical level, an attempt 
is made in this article to sketch the indus- 
trial contours of India with a view to locate 


-the important gaps. : 


Many generations before the birth of 
the modern ‘industrial system, Indian 
manufactures occupied a prominent place 
in world commerce. Indian calicos and 


~ muslin were the rage of the fashionable 


European world. Indian steel was used 


Mig forge the famous blades of Damascus. 


ut by the nineteenth century, India 
almo ceased to be an exporter of manu- 
factures, while 'machine-made goods had 
-&tarted streaming into India. -In the words 
of Dr. Vera Anstey, “In India there was a 
much more definite hiatus than in the West 
between the decay of handicrafts in the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of 
modern industry in the,middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


Stimulus for Expansion 


Before the Second World War, the only 
industries which had developed substanti- 
ally were cotton and jute textiles, iron and 
steel} cement and paper. The war provided 
a major demand stimulus due to which 

` older firms expanded their production and 
some newer industries like metal working 
and engineering, came into existence. 
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was held, and a National Integration 
Committee was set up. It ‘was 
halfway through its work when the 
massive Chinese invasion on the. 
north drove everything. else, to the 
background. The threat to national 
security produced national solidarity 
in a big way, and the people rallied, 
round Nehru, much to the chagrin 
of- the Chinese who,had calculated 
differently on the basis of mis- 
leading information from the hand-' 
ful of stooges they had in this 
country: The emergency put am end 
to the committees work, which 


is a pity, for the need for national ` 


integration remains. Sri Nanda has 
now taken up this question in right 
earnest, and it is to be hoped that 


' Jawaharlal's guidelines will be kept 


in mind. - . Ls 

То sum up: Both, Gandhiji and 
Jawaharlal cherished the ideal of 
a secular State апа each strove for 


it in his own way within the frame- ` 


work of : the national movement. 


- Far Е 
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After the war, all firms were faced with the 


problems of readjustment ^in operations 
caused by the Partition. ; 

The Korean war -provided another 
stimulus to exports. By 1951 industry was 
relatively stabilized at levels of capacity and 
output which, although somewhat above 
prewar levels, were below wartime peaks 
in absolute terms. The feldtive importance 
of industry measured in terms of contri- 
bution to employment and national income 
was relatively unchanged compared to 1931. 

The growing necessity for an economic 
development programme led to the First 
Plan in 1951. In the ‘Plan the major 
emphasis of the public expenditure pro- 
gramme was upon agricultural development 
and -transportation. Between 1951 and 
1953 the index of industrial production 
rose by only 6 per cent, and it was estimated 
that a very large proportion of Indian 
industry during this period operated at 
less than 60 per cent of capacity. 

However, by 1954 industrial expansion 
had accelerated. Favourable monsoons 
and the excellent crops of 1953-1954 raised 
total farm incomes. Asa result the demand 
for consumer goods ‘was substantially 
stimulated. The terms of trade for in- 
dustrial products vis-a-vis raw materials 
became favourable which resulted in high 
profits. ' 

The Government's own public program- 
me set off a chain of expansion in related 
industries, most noticeably in iron and 
steel and cement. The income effects of 
the good harvests and higher volume of 
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countries uppermost, 


After -independence Jawaharlal 
guided the framers: of the Consti- 
tution in drafting the provisions 
needed to ensure the secular character 
of India. Alongside Gandhiji he 
fought communalism and casteism, 
and continued the fight after Bapu's 
death. He tried. to implement the 
Directive Principle of State Policy. 
on a uniform civil code, but was only 
partly successful.. In dealing with 
Indo-Pakistan relations he kept the 
security of the minorities in both . 
but always 
wanted a political settlement оғ 
major issues. Не resisted the . 
attempts to make Kashmir a com- 


: munal issue, for the simple reason . 


that Kashmir is to India a symbol 
of its secularism. We are still .far 
from the ideal secular State he © 
envisaged, but the course he has 
charted for us is clear. 


(Concluded) 


Pattern of Industrial Development in India · 


government expenditure were in turn re- 
flected in the higher demand for consumer 
goods. As a result, the index of industrial 
production rose from 100 in 1950-51 to 
129 1954-55. : = 


Lopsided Pattern 


“The increase in industrial production 
till 1954 comprised mainly of consumer 
goods and was~ produced by industrial: 
units which were either very small or very 
large. About 38.5 per cent of total factory 
employment was concentrated in small 
enterprises and 44.5 per cent in big estab- 
lishments. In the case of Britain and 
America, however, the percentage of 
employment is rising as the size of enter- 
prise increases. А " 

The peculiarity of the Indian distribu- 
tion is that, while it has a high concentration 
of establishments in the lowest size group, 
it has a high concentration of employees in 
the highest size group. Indian industry 
tends to be either on a very small scale or 
on a very large scale; and it is somewhat 
thin in the middle. ' : 

It can be explained: in terms of the 
colonial nature of the economy which -has 
been characterised by large foreign firms 
and their Indian imitators coming at the 
top, and small indigenous entrepreneurs 
crowding at the bottom. It suggests that 


o there may be scope for encouraging the 


development of more medium sized firms 
in India. ` L7 

Another characteristic feature of size- 
distribution of industries in India.is the 
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overwhelming maiority of small firms; 
about 94 per cent of total establishments 
are small units employing less than 100 
workers. These factories are operating 
on-the basis of a low amount of investment 
per worker. 
the amount of capital per worker, that is 
capital-labour ratio, is low in comparison 
to advanced industrial countries. 


Capital Intensity 


The generally low level of wages, to- 
gether with the shortage of capital has 
resulted in low capital intensity. More- 
over, the small size of the domestic market 
also limited the use: of mass production 
techniques requiring large investment pe 
worker (or high capital intensity). A 
comparison of: capital-labour ratio in 
Indian and American industries reveals 
the low capital intensity in India all along 
the line; even in capital-intensive industries 
like iron and steel, India employs consider- 
ably lower amount of capital per worker 
than does the United States. Thus Indian 
industrial structure is not only lopsided in 
its size pattern but also-less capital intensive. 

Besides size lopsidedness, industrial 
structure in India has also been characteriz- 
ed by functional lopsidedness. We inherited 
a structure of manufacturing industries in 
which light consumer goods industries, 
especially food processing and textiles, 
predominate. 

Taken together, the food and textile 
industries account for 48 per cent of the 
total industrial output, while the consumer- 
goods industries account for 62 per cent. 
The metallurgical and engineering in- 
dustries constitute a much less important 
part in the industrial structure of India. 

. The ratio between consumer goods and 
capita] goods is 62:38 so that according 
to the Hoffman criterion India seems to 
have entered into; the second stage of 

- development. Whatever be the stage 
of  industrialization to which India 
-qualifies, there is a need to develop the 
capital goods sector in order to diversify 
the industrial structure and to attain rapid 
tate of increase in per capita income. 

The need’ to develop capital goods 
industries becomes more evident when 
we consider the level of current demand in 
the country. Statistics reveal that in India 
domestic supply falls short of demand in 
the case of producer goods while 
domestic supply is in excess of domestic 
demand in the case of consumer goods. 

. This is the case of structural imbalance 
unfolding itself in terms of excess demand 
in the producer-goods sector and excess 
supply in the consumer-goods sector. In 
fact, India was not in a position of balance 
in 1953 between domestic demand for 
manufactures and domestic output of 
manufactures. Industrial ^ development 
therefore, should consist of a movement 
away from a position of marked imbalance 
between demand and output to a position 
of closer balance. 

It is not only a problem оў. expanding 
output to meet the rising demand created by 
growing per capita, incomes: it is also a 


problem of meeting demand for manufactures ~ 


increasingly from domestic 
instead of from foreign. sources. 
. .The need for the development of. capital 
goods and heavy industries was recognised 
in the Second Plan. By 1954-55, the 
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production 


Even in large scale industries . 


existing capacity in the consumer-goods 
industries was nearly fully utilised. Ех- 
pansion of capacity required correspond- 
ing increase in the production of producer- 
goods. : 

As a result increased emphasis was laid 
on basic industries under the Second Plan. 
Following the emphasis on heavy chemical 
and engineering industries, the rate of 
growth in these fields was much higher than 
that in the non-durable consumer industries. 
Between 1950 and 1959, the annual rate of 
growth of non-durable consumer goods 
was 3 per cent per annum while it was 8 
per cent in case of final and intermediate 
producer goods and durable goods. Within 
the producer-goods sector, base metals 
achieved a growth rate of 4 per cent, metal 
products and machinery of 14 per cent, 
-chemicals 11 per cent, wood products 11 
per cent and pulp, paper and cardboard 
11 per cent. 

In the categories of non-durable consu- 
mer goods, the growth rate was 2 per cent 
in textiles, 4 per cent in food, beverages and 
tobacco, 5 per.cent in footwear, 3 per cent 
in leather and 10 per cent in rubber. Asa 
result of faster growth in the producer 
goods sector than that in the consumer 
goods sector the ratio between the two 
changed from 62:38 in 1953 to 54:46 in 1959. 

The increased emphasis on the growth 
of producer and basic industries has 
continued since, 1960. These industries 
recorded spectacular progress during the 
firstthree years of the Third Plan. The 
mid-term appraisal of the Planing Com- 
mission states that the output in basic metal 
industry increased by 26 percent, the manu- 
facture of metal products by 69 percent, 
manufacture of machinery by 20-22 percent 
and chemical products by 23 percent. The 
rapid development of basic and heavy 
industries has indeed changed the indus- 
trial landscape in India. 

Thus the basic characteristics of Indian 
industrial structure are mainly three: low 
capital intensity, polarization of size 
pattern, and structural imbalance between 
consumer and producer goods industries. 
Recently basic and heavy industries have 
been developed which has tended to correct 
the structural imbalance on the one hand, 
and. increase capital intensity, on the other. 

But our industrial production is stil] 
dependent on the availability of certain 
producer goods from abroad so that 
balance of payments difficulties holds the 
expansion of industrial products in important 
commodity cases. There was a substantial 
fall in the rate of growth in 1957-58 due to 
a crisis in foreign exchange. 


Basic Cbaracteristics 


But in 1959-60 the index number rose 
by11.3 per cent. Since then the contri- 
bution of intermediate products and capital 
goods was increasing so that the.index 
shows a steady upward trend. Thus further 
diversification of our industrial structure 
is required in viéw of our dependence on 
imports for the supply of capital goods and 
to attain the ‘take-off’ stage. 

The -second difficulty. relates to the 
development of small .scale enterprises. 
Since the industrial structure is “thin in 
the middle" the. expansion of promising 
small scale enterprises should be encouraged. 
These enterprises bave made remarkable 
progress in light engineering and ancillary 


activities and it is expected that with equal 
access to raw materials and imported 
capital equipments they are likely to expand. ` 

In this sector the policy of expansion 
pari passu with the increase in productivity 
should be the keynote for future develop- 
ment. Efforts should be made not only for 
providing a heavy industrial base but also 
for a wide diffusion and size expansion of 
small-scale industries. 


Future Goal 


These two aims are, however, not 
contradictory. The growth of ancillary and 
assembly type of small-scale industries, 
which act as feeders and necessary links 
in the broad based industrial structure, in 
fact, becomes economically desirable and 
technically necessary to sustain progress. 

Thus the goals of future industrial ^ 
development should be further diversifi- 
cation, increase in capital intensity (and 
hence productivity) and size expansion of 
small enterprises. АП these aims are 
interrelated. Expansion in the size of ' 
small industries "will not only increase 
productivity but also lessen the polarization 
of industrial structure. 

Similarly, future development of capital 
goods sector will reduce the imbalance 
between sectoral demand and supply. and 
also raise productivity of consumer goods 


` industry by generating external economies' 


which are usually transmitted ‘vertically’ 
among industries from higher stages produc- 
ing capital equipment to lower stages 
producing consumer goods. 

These policies require further deepening 
of capital and correspondingly greater 
mobilisation of resources both of capital 
and technological and managerial person- 
nel. Demand for these resources is grow- 
ing mucn more rapidly than the supply: the 
country is stil] continuing to face the diffi- 
culties of foréf®n exchange, particularly 
for import of raw materials, components 
and producer goods. 

This is indeed the result of an attempt 
to compress the pericd of industrializaticn 
which was spread over оле and a half 
century or mcre in Western countries. But 
India is now at a stage when with sustained 
efforts over the next few years, we can 
successfully break out of the shackles of a 
predominantly agrarian economy and put 
ourselves on the high road to modern 
industrial progress. 
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In The Womb of Time 


CC PUBLISH and be damned” is 
P a brave slogan which some 
American editors put into 
practice with more vim than others. 


That unbending crusader of Ње". 


American way of life, Time of Time, 
Inc., has developed it into a disci- 
plined science during the 41 years 
-of its existence. | 

“A terse, colourful weekly that 
fascinates even those readers who 
deplore it,” said another American 
weekly of Time recently, when 
Emperor Henry Robinson Luce I 
. passed along the sceptre and crown 
' tO a successor. 


‘Colourful it certainly is and terse. 
As the Publisher’s Letter periodically~ 
candour, , 


- admits with becoming 
range and diversity in.the coverage 
of news 18-а cherished aim. . 
Flitting ‘Staffers 


Towards this end, Time's staffers 
are constantly on the move, now 


quickstepping with the ' President, 
anon hopping. into a plane to snatch ` 


‘a few minutes with the next presi- 
. dential · candidate, riding „а саг, 
subway. or~a train—in. fact, ‘being 
Шеге where there is. news, or better 
still, trouble.. - a 

‘Thus’. while one reporter “rides 
the hydrofoil (whatever that may 
.be). in New "York World's Fair, 
another is poaching eggs. for 20 in 
` the: Middle ‘East, and yet another is 


“~~ making helicopter flights all over the 


Plain of Jars, each trying in his own 
way to.provide background material, 
anecdotes and quotes! so that | Time - 
may, provide those valuable first steps 


into.history. ^... 
ЭК on i 
пе, :Тіте is an admirer of the 


the American 
can-do-spirit of the American busi- 
nessman. Based on the background 
material provided by its indefatigable 
team of. researchers, it will hail the 
. manufacturer, > об. Ше. 
- zip-top, ‘snap-top aluminium canas 
the saviour. of the aluminium 
industry and thé American spirit of 
enterprise. 
. Turning ‘its wandering eyes from 
‚ Detroit to Hollywood, it will bemoan 
the thinning.ranks of Ше smooth- 
fuselaged, . foup-motored, 


JULY 4, 1er 
ce P 


^. Roccamena in 


“seamless | 


flare-up, : 


тирбей and. sex-powered . 


. girls for which Hollywood. 18 justly 


famous. . 

It will judge. the buoyancy of ‘the 
American economy by the turnover 
at Detroit, and the ‘loyalty of its 
allies in Europe by the: import bill 
for Pepsi-cola.: r 


Slickest Best 


But to catch Time at its slickest 
best one has to read the sections 
dealing With the rest. of the world. 

Time abhors poverty. But it 
abhors communism more. Therefore 

"poverty ~in ' communist countries 
` brings out its righteous indignation, 
while poverty in the rest of. the 
non-affluent world only brings out 
“its philosophical resignation. 
us when starving farmers of 
“dirt-poor · western 
Sicily” went on a hunger strike to 
protest against government failure 


-— 


to build а dam, Time called it a Way vs 


of life. 

‘But when unprecedented cyclones 
damaged Cuba’s crops last year, it 
blamed the revolution for “economic 

confusion." E 

Time's researchers found "that the 
faces of East Germans ‘looked grey : 
because of Jack of citrus and "other 
fresh fruit and implied that “puppet 
Ulbricht” had ‘something to do 
` with it. : 

But poverty, in" Jamaica “aad 
Trinidad-Tobago is.all right because 
the newly independent governments 
[not only did not drive away business 
but actually allowed "expansion of 
some US firms. 

When Khrushchev announces a 
bumper. «crop іп Russia it is *propa- 
ganda”, but. when he emphasizes 
the need for using more fertilizers, it 
is a “ritual incantation”. — - 

When .Russia looks to the US for 
wheat it is “а ‘bonanza for the US 
wheat-growers.” ^ But when the 
Middle East countries stick for a 
higher percentage of profit from the 
US oil companies it is “haggling 
made into a disciplined science.’ 

With an admirable single-minded- 
ness of purpose, the :globe-trotting 
Time staffers look for the right kind 
of news. 


When nue news does- not - 


prove. a “point they де into’ ‘back: 
ground material. 

Thus when Cambodia’s Sihanouk. 
ordered stoppage of US .aid Time 
took it out on him by finding that 
“he once performed slapstick pats 
in-the movies.” It quoted a "friend" 
as saying that Sihanouk was in a 
bad mood because he had been 
dieting to lose weight. 

Time reporting is never pure 
“bull.” It is often contaminated 
by data. But great care is taken 
in selecting the mot juste. After 
Ceylon nationalized western-owned 
oil companies, Time wrote: “Тһе 
frenzy ‘of nationalization has 
spawned government-owned 
enterprises.” It quoted an anony- 
mous highly placed official as saying 
that the country “was facing econo- 

; тіс chaos. 
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Bombay’ s Boss 


Time has found nothing to be 
enthusiastic about in India. Nothing 
that is, except Bombay where “Mr. 
S.K. Patil is boss" and for whose 
existence “‘thére is only one reason 
`—the fine art of. making money.” 
This aesthete journal of the 
аа Society wrinkles its nose 
"the fetid air and stomach-churn- 
en odours of cow-dung, urine and 
rotting humanity" in the slums of 


Bombay, but whoops with joy at ` 


- the ' sight of the "fashion-setting 


.Sleek women whipping about. in 
sports cars, the. turf club; the 
ornate homes of the Malabar Hills. “ 

It even nods approvingly at the 


“‘speakeasiés”—so ‘like back in the 


States before the Repeal. It surveys 
with condescending tolerance the 
“cages” in which Bombay’s prosti- 
tutes lead a miserable life and gives 
` a mangled version of the 3rd century 
system of Devadasis as the explana- 
Чоп for the existence of prostitution. 
As clinching proof of the’ influence 

of good American’ life it ‘mentions 
magazines featuring Elvis Presley 
and cites perhaps as the pinnacle of 
` journalistic attainment such articles 
as “Are kissing dates dangerous ?” 
“Wheeler dealers who know all 
Spont black money” and “street 
(Contd. -0n + page. 20) 
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- Mainstream has received many dices "and letters supporting i 


the exposure of AIR affairs in its recent issues. 


In view of the 


fact that the issue has already attracted wide spread attention 
and Mainstream cannot possibly publish all the contributions 
it has so far received—these run into hundreds of pages—it has 
decided to publish an'article in defence of AIR, with a rejoinder 


by Scribbler whose writings took the lid off AIR. Next week, 
Mainstream will close this subject by publishing a representa- 


tive selection of communications on it. 


IR’s role in the recent 
A national tragedy seems to have 
attracted more than unusual 
attention. There has arisen a body 
of opinion bitterly .censüring AIR 
for “letting down Jawaharlal Nehru” 
and another praising it for rising to 
.the tragic occasion. Now that the 
immediate impact of the overwhelm- 
ing national bereavement has worn 
off a little, it would perhaps be 
worthwhile to attempt a dispassionate 
re-appraisal of AIR’s handling of 
Nehru’s death. 
AIR’s weakest link is, ЕВ 


its News wing. . It has always been ~ 


the last with the news. Its. editors,, 
‘mostly, birds of passage in transit to 


Division, are caught in a vicious 
circle of Governmental ‚тей tape. 


They never seem to know the medium , 
and can never master the language . 


` of the radio. , 

They dish out’ official handouts 
and agency reports without any 
sense of either the news or the radio. 
And there are the News Readers 
always raving and ranting without 
the least comprehensión of what 
they read. : 

In the handling of -the events 
: immediately following Nehru’s death, 
AIR's News wing surpassed even 
: its past records. 
Readers were either too effusive or 
` too cold, the editors. just went on 
. summarizing the running com- 


' mentaries and the programmes of. 


- tributes broadcast earlier. 


News Black-out ' 


When a new government was in 
the making and listeners sat glued to 
: their radio, sets throughout the 
country for news of the: evolving 
picture, the news bosses of AIR 
- persistently blacked it out. There 


was never -any reference to Sri- 


. Shastri’s Government in any AIR 
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^ lifting of stage-plays 


While the News ' 


E Cecil ` 
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bulletin until the оа world came 


— 


_to know all: about it. 


. AIR's programmes, 100,- have 
not always been above reproach. Its 
quantitative expansion since Inde- 
pendence has inevitably. led to some 


-watering down in quality. The 


present Director-General, Sri B.P. 


Bhatt, however, who is not an 'out-, . 


sider’ like his ' predecessors, ` rose 
from the ranks and knows the 
medium. He is realistic and down- 
to-earth,, andrhas concentrated on 
consolidation rather than expansion. 
He has pruned many of the fads and 
frills like the plethora of Ras Leela 
concerts of the previous regimes, 


, and curbed .some of the extra- 
and from the PIB or the Publications 


territorial inroads of AIR like the 
bodily for 
broadcasting. ў / 


Twice Tested ` 


Sri Bhatt's stewardship of AIR 
has been already put to the severest 
test twice during the past two years 
or so he has.been its DG.' On the 
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‘first occasion—in-the waké of the 


Chinese aggression—AIR had to be 
geared up almost overnight as a 


. weapon of wár, as.a force to raise 
the country's morale and its will to . 


fight and to mould the opinions of 
friends abroad. 

Apart from specific broadcasts 
introduced ‘immediately, like new 


news bulletins, daily commentaries, ` 


like" Topic for Today, India and the 
Dragon (lately, Focus), new services 


: to the border areas and feature pro- 


grammes like Image of India, 
A Nation Prepares and patriotic 
songs, the entire pattern of pro- 


grammes at all Stations was re-; 


oriented to meet the demands of 
the national emergency. 
Although AIR 


Pakistan in their subtle psychological 
warfare, not to.speak of their distor- 


.ability and. 
'entire 


| has been по. 
match for Radio Peking or Radio ` 


AIR and Nehru > 


tion or.vituperation, it has played 
its most difficult and delicate role in 
the Emergency ‘with commendable 
imagination. In its 
Defence Publicity it has 
always, rightly, appealed to . reason 


` and moral conscience. 


Sudden Mobilization 


But, possibly, never before was : 
AIR so sorely tried as on Nehru's 
death. Once again AIR had to be: 
mobilized suddenly—in a matter of ` 
‘seconds this time—as a voice of 


solace and sustenance to a sorrow- 
ing nation. It was a unique and 
stupendous task . which AIR, 


_ under the leadership of Sri Bhatt, 


despite persistent howlers by its News 


Division, performed, on the whole 
. with admirable. finesse, dignity ‘and 


restraint. 

. Since AIR's - broadcasts on 
Nebru's death have come in for some 
harsh and unmerited attacks it is 
necessary to go into some detail of 
the. obituary programmes. . Before 
these are spelt out it must be noted i in 
fairness that AIR's coverage o 
Nehru's death was far. more difficult 
and complicated than its tasks after 
Gandhij's death and its handling 
of the passing away of the late 
Prime Minister proved its undoubte 
professional maturity. 


Broadcasts `оп Nehru’s „death 


comprised mainly devotional musics 


without the usual percussion accom- 
paniment. This was widely regarded 
as adequate. Appropriate readings 


and recitals from religious scriptures ` 


of different faiths were also intro- 
duced. These, too, were well- 
received. ` 

To ensure a continuous ‘supply 
of these sad and solemn programmes 
for about eight hours every day 
during the twelve days of national 
mourning a great deal of creative 
and strenuous work. was called for. 
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Unlike Western music, where com- 


positions by Handel, Bach, Beethoven - 
` etc., are readily available for such 


purposes, the Indian music that 


AIR broadcast had to be almost * 


entirely devised and composed 


‘especially for the occasion. Instru- 


mental. music was rightly reduced 
to the barest minimum. 


Funeral Commentary . 


‘The arrangement for the nation- 
wide funeral commentary was a 
special responsibility of AIR. The 
preliminary steps to arrange for the 
sites at various points on the route 
and the telephone lines required 
for the commentary had to be taken 
with the utmost care and expedition. 
The commentary from the Mobile 
Van, which was a new feature, 
obviously required special skill and 
delicate co-ordination. 

Running commentaries were also 
broadcast siniultaneously in English 
and Hindi on the procession carrying 
Nehru's.ashes from his residence to 
New Delhi Railway 'Station on 
June 7, and also on the immersion 
ceremony at the Sangam and the 
Yamuna the next day. Many noted 
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-at .8.30 p.m, 


' had to be 


- “Tin Murti Ki Jyoti”, 


ге 


writers, educationists and artistes 
were especially drafted for the on-the- 
site commentaries. fi 
time :commentaries in English and 
Hindi were broadcast simulta- 
neously for such long durations. By 
and large the commentaries in both 


‘the languages were quite up to the 


standard. 

Among programmes broadcast 
from the Delhi station of AIR 
on the evening of the day of demise 
were two features in Hindi—one 
at 6.30 p.m. and the other at 7.30 p.m., 
and the President’s broadcast to the 
nation with its Hindi ‘translation 
tributes - (in English) 
at 9.15 p.m., Sri Nanda’s broadcast 
in English’ at 9.30.. апа in Hindi 
at 10 p.m., and an English feature 
This was the Man at 10.15. p.m. 
These were in addition to the usual 
local announcements and news 
bulletins—central and regional. 

If the Stations which,.as usual, 
closed down on that day at2 p.m. had 
been asked, as some critics of AIR 
have 'süggested after the event, to 
extend their transmission in antici- 
pation of Nehru's death, it would 
have been in shockingly "bad taste. 
Incidentally, many. foreign broad- 
casting organizations like BBC ро 
off the air completely to mourn the 
death of their national leaders. They 
regard such situations too sad and 


‘solemn for words. 


Biographical Features 


_ Several touching and illuminating 
biographical features on Nehru in 
Hindi, Urdu and English меге 
broadcast from Delhi. These, too 
prepared on the spur 
of Ше moment and put out almost 
immediately, Noteworthy among 
them were. Tin Murti ki Jyoti, 


Pratibimb, Waqt ko Noha, Gandhi., 


aur Nehru, Yug Bol Uthe, Pragati 
Sheel Neta, Nehru the Humanist, 
Homage to Nehru etc. , 

Sonie of the radio interviews 
with members of Nehru’s personal 
staff incorporated in the feature, 
revealed for 
instance, several obscure facts about 
the departed leader. Millions came 
to know for tbe first time that every 


morning Nehru read the Gita and: 


the Ashram Bhajanaváli (a. collection 
of devotional songs liked by Gandhiji) 
and that һе. carried with him a сору 
of the Gifa and а folder containing 
the picture of Lord Buddha when 


For the first 


arranged а difect 


visiting foreign countries. . 

Tributes to Nehru, condolence 
meetings, prayer services etc., were 
covered extensively in news-reels 
тайіо-терогіѕ -and the daily Focus. 
Tributes at the UN broadcast from 
Delhi the same evening were parti- 
cularly inspiring., AIR also had the 
honour of broadcasting _ those 
luminous excerpts from the Last 
Will and Testament in the soul- 
stirring voice of Smt. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit. 

A comprehensive series of talks 
by а cross-section of persons 
on different’ facets of Nehru’s 
many-splendoured personality were 
broadcast over the entire AIR net- 
work. е 

AIR, Delhi, arranged a direct ' 
relay of the mammoth condolence 
meeting held at the Ramlila Grounds. 
The uninterrupted relay for-over two 
hours conveyed to the listeners at 
home the tributes of leaders of 
different political parties and a large 
number of foreign dignitaries. 


Unique Broadcast 


This broadcast was unique in 
the history of AIR in more ways 
than one. For the first time AIR 
‘relay of the 
proceedings of a public meeting. 
Barely an hour and a half later, 


'a Radio Report of the speeches was 


put out over the nation-wide hook- 


"AIR made special arrangements 
to relay daily from 6.30 to 7.30 a.m. 
the prayer meetings held at the laté 
Prime Minister's residence. 

The only thing which AIR did 
not -do was to: use Jawaharlal 
Nehru's recorded speeches. This 
decision was eminently wise and 
entirely in keeping with the Indian 
tradition. AIR had- also rightly 
resisted the temptation of using 
Gandhiji’s voice _ Immediately after 
"his demise. To hear the voice of the 
late Prime Minister during the 
period of mourning would have been 
most exacerbating for. the listeners. 
They had to be given time to 
reconcile themselves to the searing 
tragedy. 

All in all, it must: be conceded that 
despite all its past sins of omission 
and commission, AIR under Sri 
Bhatt served: the nation truly and 
well and rose to its full professional 
heights on the occasion of Nebru’s 
demise, ' à : 
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CECIL has attempted a truly 
R "heroic .defence of Bhatt’s 
* stewardship of AIR, but in- 
stead ‘of “а dispassionate reap- 
praisal", he has doled out a laboured 
apologia. 5 
. We need not go into Cecil's attack 
on the News wing of AIR, because 
anyone well apprised of the sorry 
state of. affairs in Broadcasting 
House knows about the civil war 


that has been going on ‘between . 


Director General Bhatt and the News 
Division Chief, Desai. Тһе News. 
Serivces Division has no doubt 
made howlers at times, but one is 


at a loss to understand how the. 


Director , General can absolve himself 
of responsibility for the misdoings 
of the News wing, particularly when 
it has not been made into an auto- 
nomous unit as was proposed some- 
time ago. The measure of autonomy 
that used to be enjoyed by the News 
wing and the individual stations has 
almost disappeared now. AIR isa 
.highly centralised organisation under 
‚ the Director. General. This can be 
Seen from his strict instructions for 
wide coverage in news broadcasts of 
his own speeches; — ' - - 

It would be correct to suggest that 
one of the first jobs of Smt. Indira 
Gandhi as the new І & B Minister 
should be to investigate into this 
unseemly dog fight that has been 
going on inside" AIR. between Bhatt 
and Desai, in which neither сап 
claim to belong to the camp of the 
angels. 


Deterioration in Quality _ 


Cecil has made a rather extra- 
ordinary assertion that AIR’s “quanti- 
tative expansion since Independence 
has: inevitably led to some watering 
down in quality". This precisely is 
the accusation against Bhatt. ‘He has 
not proved equal to the task of 
running 'a growing apparatus of 
propaganda as AIR. 
drawing and encouraging talent, 
he has established а net-work of 
third-rate sycophants who may. be 
useful for him but are useless for the 
job. For instance, the Television 
Unit is in the^charge of one of 
Bhatt’s yes-men, who has. reduced 
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Instead of. 


it to a racket. It was this brilliant 
chap who earned the nation’s re- 
proach by making a series of un- 
pardonable howlers- while - broad- 
casting from thé Prime Minister's 
House on the morning of the funeral. 
How he messed up the names of well- 
known dignitaries, how Mr. Tulsi 
Giri was made the Vice-President 
of UAR and the Chief of Army 
Staff was demoted to a Major Gene- 
ral, how he tripped even when he 
mentioned the . name of Nehru’s 
grandson—all- these and many 


- more have already been reported in 


several leading journals of Delhi. 
` Cecil would-have us believe that 
Bhatt rose from the” ranks and 
knows the. medium. This is incorrect 
as he came in straight as a Station 
Director. from outside radio. 
has probably~ never produced a 
programme or originated a single 


programme idea. - The National 
Programmes, Transcription Service, 
Archives, Programme Exchange - 


Unit, etc., were. introduced by his 


"predecessor. 


Chinese Aggression - . | 

- Cecil ‘has very boldly tried to 
extol Bhatt for organising the propa- 
ganda drive-at the time of the Chinese 
aggression. There was no change 
in AIR’s programmes for а week 
after October 20, 1962. The Sangeet 
Sammelan went on gaily and not a 
single talk or news commentary on 
the aggression was broadcast. When 
AIR got going,-on being prodded. 
by the Ministry, the bloomers an 
weaknesses were far too many. It 
was only after widespread protest— 
echoed as- far as the М. P.'s Con- 
sultative > Committee—that the job 
was put into shape. One would like to 
know which of the few Emergency 
programmes of a high standard were 
the result of the “commendable 
ability and imagination” of the 
Director General himself. 

Cecil’s ecstacy over Bhatt's per- 
formance on Nehru's death—“‘admi- 
rable finesse, dignity and restraint" 
—sounds more like a testimonial for 
an indefensible case rather than an 
effective reply to the spate of 
complaints that have come up in the 


a> А 


He, 


-Sanjiv, tell me. 


BRIEF FOR BHATT . 


newspapers of most diverse colour . 


in recent weeks, from Times of India 
and Indian Express at one end to 
Blitz and Patriot on the other. . 

It is rather difficult to understand 
how the doling out of devotional 


music for days could by itself be . 


regarded as "creative and strenuous 
work". Again, it is most amazing 
that the President's and {һе Prime 
Minister's broadcasts should Бе 
credited to the organising ability of 
Bhatt, because it was nothing but 
their decision to, broadcast to the 
nation. Similarly; the arrangement 
for the reading of Nehru's Will by 
Smt. Vijayalaxmi Pandit was made 
at a much higher level; 55 


Special Features . 

As for the "illuminating. bio- 
graphical features—put out almost 
immediately”. Of the two main 


‘features The Torch is Passed was. 


broadcast eight-days after, and Teen 
Murti Ki Jyoti twelve days after 
Nehru’s . death. The latter took 


- great - pains to disclose "obscure . 
.facts" about Nehru's life. 


Cecil has 
handed a special bouquet to Bhatt for 
having discovered that Nehru used 
to read the Gita every morning. 
Here is the testimony of P.K. in 
Hindustan Times of June 15: 

“Mr. Nehru was not in the habit 


of reciting bhajans at 5-30 every _ — 


morning, his grandsons, Rajiv and 
Mr. Nehru did, ` 
however,. occasionally read the Gita 
but not necessarily when he was 
disturbed.” | Б = 
Even after’ this AIR persisted in 
broadcasting the. same story 
Nehru reading the Gita every mopti- 
ing. Why is AIR trying to present a 
distorted image of Nehru-to the 


people ? 


«Cecil has defended AIR's going 
off the air on that fateful afternoon 
of May 27 for опе and a half hours. 
It does not require much imagina- 
tion to realise the anxiety of millions 
all over the country after the an- 
nouncement of the stunning news. 
The announcement should have 
been repeated for those who might 
have missed it the first time. '*. . many 


foreign broadcasting organisations 


MAINSTREAM 


~ 


like BBC go off the air completely 
to mourn the death of their national 
leaders”. This is far from truth. 
After King George VI died, B.B.C. 
announced it three times within the- 
first two hours. 

There is another side of this 
question, which cannot be dismissed 
lightly. Тһе press has reported that 


immediately following the Prime ` 


Minister's death, the security forces 
all over the country were put on the 
alert as a matter of precaution. But 
AIR, which could have contributed 
to the allaying of'any, likely tension, 
merrily went off the air as it did not 
want to forego its regular afternoon 


Commonwealth 
(Contd. from page 8) 


do some good, but neither he nor 
the President can be expected to 
discharge responsibilities that are 
exclusively the Prime Minister’s. 


Malayasian Tangle 


It is also necessary for us to 
revise our policy with regard to Mal- 
ayasia. Nehru supported Malayasia 
on the ground that it brought free- 
dom, however limited, to three 
Asian territories. But his main 
reason was that he expected Malaya- 
sia to be a force against Chinese influ- 
ence in South East Asia. 


This expectation is not likely 


7— to be fulfilled. Malayasia is looked 


upon as a child of British imperialism 
by a majority of the — Afro-Asian 
community, and India's open support 
for it and her criticism of the Indo- 


nesian position have led to un- 
cessary misunderstanding. Not 
has Malayasia failed to contain 


~ Chintse influence; it has been a 
contributory factor to the current 
tensions in South-East Asia.. The 
Indonesian and Philippino objections 


to Malayasia have not been properly . 


understood in this country. 

Now, that the Americans have 
intensified the crisis in Laos and 
Viet Nam and China threatens 
counter-action, and Britain has 
decided to set up a chain of rocket 
. bases in Malayasia and Tenku Abdul 
Rahman .has openly asked for 
"Commonwealth" (that is, British 
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siesta. Even the announcement about 
the swearing-in of the new Prime 
Minister had to wait till the evening + 
news bulletin at 6 p.m. 

A desperate defence has been 
put.up for AIR's failuré to broadcast 
Nehru's recorded speeches, even 
once in.the month .following his 
death.  Granting for  argument's 
sake that it would have been in- 
appropriate during the. period of 
mourning, it is nevertheless pertinent 
to ask why the speeches have been 
withheld since then. At, least to 
scotch the report current in Delhi 
that some of the more famous 
broadcasts are missing, Bhatt should 


and Australian) help -to fight Indo- 
nesia, India must make.a reappraisal 
of her policy. This is called for 
particularly in the -light of Soviet 
support for Indonesia and Soviet 
description of Malayasia as а, neo- 
colonial country. Š 

India has to regain her position 
of friendly influence over both Indo- 
nesia and Malayasia, and she must 
bend her energies to end the conflict 
or at least to keep it localised. Our 
partisan position has deprived us of 
means to play a positive role in a 
crisis which vitally affects опг 
national interests. i . 

The Indian delegate will take 
the opportunity of the London meet- 
ing to discuss with President Ayub 
Khan possibilities of: a lasting im- 
provement in Indo-Pakistan relations. 
This part of his activity in London 
will be watched with suspense both 
at home and in many countries of. 
the world. Past experience 
teaches us not to accept too much of 
British good offices in any' effort 
to improve relations with Pakistan. 

For, there is no reason to believe 
that Britain is in a mood to abandon 
her traditional diplomacy to keep 
the sub-continent divided. We have 
taken the stand’ at the -Security 
Council that India and Pakistan 
can improve relations only by their 
own joint effort and "without third 
party interference. 

This is a sound Stand ‘and must be 


strictly adhered to. `. 


arrange for their relay. Besides, one 
would like to know if it is a fact that 
these historic. recordings: are пої 
kept.in_ the air-conditioned, archives 
of AIR, but in ordinary rooms. One 
wonders whether this omission is not 
motivated by political considera- 
tions. | : oS 

, Cecil has put up a daring defence 
of Bhatt, but an apologia for the 
indefensible never makes out a 
convincing case. Nothing can 
controvert the fact that the AIR 
boss and his underlings have done a 
disservice to Nehru’s memory for ` 
which the nation shall never forgive 
them. І | 


M 


ІМ THE WOMB 
"OF TIME - 
(Contd. from page 15) 


hawkers who sell US auto parts stolen 
from the waterfront" seem to Time 
to herald an even more flourishing 
future for the city. 

But the statistics-loving hard- 
researching Time staffers did not see 
how many millions are broken on 
the wheels of fortune which cata- 
pults a few into the Cumballa Hill ' 
homes. - i 

And when at last -Jawaharlal 
Nehru died, delaying a January 
prophecy that *he would be brought 
back on a stretcher" from Bhubane- 
swar, Time researcher went to 
Work again. . Е 

A successor assumed office almost 
without a ripple among the masses - 
who were believed to have been held 
in thrall only by the charismatic 
personality of Nehru and who had 
no political maturity. - 07 

The whole world ' mourned 
Nehru and all remembered that if 
the cold war had thawed it was in по: 
small measure due to his passionate 
adherence to the path of peace. 

Time had to be original. Its re- 
searchers dug deeper and deeper, way 
back into Nehru's past, in the days 
when he was the haughty son of an 
aristocratic father and a student 
at Cambridge. 

Then Time struck something. 
It said in the report on his death 
that Jawaharlal Nehru “could down 
a magnum of champagne without 
losing his equilibrium.” 
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| Birla’s Glass- Empire А. 


INDUSTAN National - Glass Manufacturing 
T ] Co. were running a factory in Calcutta where they 


. produced pressed ware glass. They were the only | 


manufacturers of these goods in Eastern India.. 

But Birlas do not confine themselves to any one part 
of India and this Birla concern also has to operatein'a 
wider market. So they got a license for starting ‘a 


-factory in Bombay and another one for setting up: 


if 


Gurukul of political aspirants, this 


pressed-ware manufacturing plant at Bahadurgarh.. 
There was, however, a hitch. The. government had 
decided: on a policy of not issuing licenses for. further 
import of these plants. The idea was to save foreign 
exchange as also to.encourage sinall scale producers who 
are spread all over U.P. The Birlas decided to circumvent 
this difficulty by shifting опе of their machines from 
Calcutta to Bahadurgarh. . | ear, 
This move was opposed by the West Bengal Govern- 
ment because it would have created employment diffi- 
culties. It was also opposed by the U.P. Glass Manu- 
facturers Syndicate who pleaded with the Director 
General, Department of Technical Development, that’ 
if this permission was granted they would ‘simply “be 


_crowded out from this sector of industry’ leading. to 


‘unemployment on a large scale’. Among these small 
units were also those unfortunate bangle-manufacturers 


Dilli Darshan =- 


Ww to have Dilli Darshan ? Want to have 


WN afieeting glimpse of the ever-shifty, ever-fickle, 
nevertheless, 

enchantress ? Pining 
short a while, by the -ever-successful, but never-to-be 
taken-for-granted charmer? Yes ?...... Then come 
hither to. Nai Dilli, of course. - i 
Would like to see with your own eyes the hot springs 

of power, prestige and pelf—political and personal ? 
Dying to take a dip in the holy sullage that flows from 
this fountain of mineral waters, so refreshing to those 


ever-glamorous, _ ever-fabulous 


who partake of it ?...... Want to see for yourself the . 


mighty Tree. of Influence, spreading its roots below, its 
branches above-and the solid,—oh ! so solid—trunk irí- 
destructable, sturdy, unhewn and unhewable ? Dreaming 
of witnessing tlie luminous magic cycle of patronage- 
pedalling going round.and round. and round ? See 
the...... beginning of the énd of the beginning of the 
end of beginning......of this celestial cycle. , 


* _ ж ж * * 
Ws about seeing a cemetry turned into a city, 


WW. а сісу turned into a cemetry ? Thrilled at the very 
thought of it 7 Come and see comets, fallen stars 


- and ‘luminaries-in-transit. See with your own eyes the 


ex-blustering top-weights eating the humble pie іп the 
nooks and' corners of Nai Dilli. “Set your eyes on this 
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to be-regaled, for howsoever 


Grasthasram: of 


of Ferozabad. who, after the supply of liquid gold was 
stopped (thanks to Sri Morarji Desai’s Gold Control 
Order), had shifted to pressed-ware manufacture: , 
'." With utter disregard of all this the Birlas are, going 
ahead with their plans. So sure are they of their success 
“in wangling.tlíe permission that they have dismantled 
the machinery in Calcutta and are keeping it reddy for 
‘removal to Bahadurgarh. OH i, - 
Why, people wonder, are the;Hindustan Glass so 


- much interested in coming over, particularly when they 


will. have to haul soda ash and coal from Calcutta ? 
*The explanation is simple for those who- know the 
ways -of the monopoly.. The factory at Bahadurgarh 
would command the North India; market, which inci- ~ 
„dentally is the biggest market for these goods. So far as 
Eastern India is concerned, the market is already in hand 
and as soon as the demand increases, they would -be 


` the first on the government's.list. to get license for 


import -of another plant. The present opposition -of 
the West Bengal Government: may in the long run 

be helpful for that purpose. . n 
The Central Minister of lüdustry has to decide 
whether he is to protect small manufacturers or to 
allow monopoly to grow in this sector: Eu 
PES І ` —Scribbler 


political consolidation, this Vanaprastha ‘of enforced 
abstinence from public Ше and see folks flee to political 
Sanyasa in the thick of city life: | Е 
‘Want to ride а white.elephant and have an encounter 
(peaceful of course) with the black elephant, ` made 


‘famous in modern Indian history as the V.I.B. (Very 


) 


Important Beast) that stayed alive апа kicking, warmed |. 


with rum in winter and cooled with ice in summer, when 
hundreds of his human contemporaries get frozen or 
exhume on the capital's foot-paths swept by death. 
waves round the year ? "c ds 
Frayed nerves ? High Blood Pressure ? In the 
blues ? High-strung tempers ? What ‘is it that ails 
you? Are you.one at the receiving end of Sociali 
Then you will have all this and many more ai 
major and minor. 
the Seven-year-Itch, -or, married to. a brunnette you. 
still like-blondes ? "Want to advance business ? ' There 
are many Advanis to do it for you.here—only one has, 
turned prosecütion witness . Are you one with an 
‘expense and expense account. Like to spend a few 
thousands on miscellaneous items like Keeler ? Would 
like to throw a couple of thousands here and tliere use- 
fully (to yourself, of course) from-your-well-earned black 
money ? You can find the answer in Dili. 
Whate'er your problem, Dilli-is committed to solve it. 


nts, 


—Parvati Raghavan 
MAINSTREAM 


For example, are you developing. ~ 


bMS 
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HE Yahoos, believe. that: delight came from women (with 
T which we shall not disagree), not from within oneself (witb 
: which we shall not agree), and to put a firm base to this aelight 
the Yahoo. must obtain a woman on earth. These profound 
conclusions the: Yahoos drew from their Creation Myth wherein 
it: was said that. Atman. being alone and without delight, divided 
into man and woman. So, even though the Yahoo is asked to 
' renounce the fruits, of this: world, this.fruit has been given to his 
eating by the deity itself. . ` 
to make sure of its continuity in the life hereafter, which is a legiti- 
mate desire. The Yahoo fell to thinking deeply on this problem 
and discovered that, apart.from giving delight, women ‘also gave 
sons just as the trees give fruits but also seeds. These sons, the 
seeds, which he used to cast abroad,.the Yahoo later surmised were 
but part-of himself on the analogy of sowing and harvesting. 

If the reaper were the same as the sower, and the harvest but 
an enlargement of what were sown, then the sons were but enlarge- 
ments of himself. This being so, the Yahoos exulted, they conti- 
nued to enjoy delight with women in their sons, even though. ‘in 
a-sense, vicariously. я 5 Ж 

- Thanks to the Creator for this generous scheme ! A -break in 
this chain would, however, cut him away from all future deliglit; 
in fact, it would hurl him down the- pit of hell. This became a 

. terror and obsession to Yahoos so that they grew twisted and 
warped in their development, forgot like chameleons their. original 
intention and lost sight of the substance in-pursuit of. the shadow. 
^ The Yahoo must, therefore, marry because he must have a 
son, he,must have a son because through him alone he can continue 
to enjoy delight and avoid going to hell, he can have a son only by 
his good actions on-earth (which you had seen consisted їп remain- 
. ing in the pond allotted to him), his actions on.earth are, however, 
conditioned' by his past karma, his past Karma depends on the 
proportion of cow-dung, ass-dung and the three gunas of which he 
is composed, how: he is composed depends on whether he came 
from the.mouth, arm, thigh or feet of his diety, which in turn 
meant maintaining the right composition of his. progeny, for it is 
only when this soil mixture is correct that his soul would germinate 
in the son-and take roots. 


It means that the hands should not stray into the quarters of 


~~.the thigh or one should not put the foot in the mouth. It will all 






lead to caste confusion, the overflowing of the ponds, and adultera- 
tion of the soil mixture. The mouth should mate only with the 
mouth, the arms should nestle close only to arms, the thigh should 
carass and squeeze only another thigh and the feet should dangle 
and dally amourously only with another feet, This is the ancient 


ife, continues to be valued to this day. 
The Yahoo marriages are, therefore, 
е the purity of the soil mixture, and no love marriages are 
,allowetl among Yahoos, as among all other beings ‘of the world, 
7 because like the blind-folded camels which turn the Persian-wheel 
they prefer to tread the same ground over and over again. If ever 


arranged by parents to 


a donkey was born to carry the load of the washer-woman till 
take it willingly and gladly and. 


eternity, here is one which will 
` attribute its good luck to its karma ^. 
During each year they hold a marriage fair when they bring all 


their unmarried women and girls to the fair-where they are put into > 


separate enclosures Called gotras (literally cow-sheds). In’ each 


fair there are four principal fair-grounds which аге -again sub-. 


divided into several smaller enclósures. 
The women and girls are driven into these stockades like cattle 
, and kept separately according to their castes. These enclosures 
` are all fenced off from each other so that the: occupants should not 
stray into anotber or get mixed up. Buyers come from ali parts of 


Yahooland and employ the services: of -go-betweens and experts.in | 


the folk-lore ón marriages: Тһе. parents. of the women and girls 
also.employ: go-betweens; — - ~- - зрее 
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Having found this earthly. delight satisfying, the Yahoo wanted ` 


- satisfied "with all but found cranial: 


Yahoo doctrine on marriage, which, because Yahoos live a repetitive ] 


M.8.N. Menon’ 


One go-between announced that a Bisa Aggarwal youth wanted 
a young virgin Manglik girl. (I mention this caste because I found 
too,many of this caste advertising on that day.) Immediately all 
the parents of Manglik girls raised their hands and their go-bet- 
weens and experts-arranged themselves in a line before the an- 
nouncer. The go-betweens of the girls asked the boy’s party to 
read. out the caste specification, fhe most important ritual among 
Yahoos, as given in the Yahoo sastras, for the boy's caste, which 
he immediately proceéded to comply. He read: “The boy. is- of 
deep copper or chocolate brown colour, in between negros! anc 
moors’, hair straight, over-hanging brows, forchead receding, eyes 
sunken, nose flat, skull thick, cranial capacity low, mouth large, 
lips thick, teeth large, arms and legs lean, bedy.corpulcnt, hair or 
body long, coarse and black, brain not fully formed end sensibility 
аше” - 

All agreed that these conformed to the requirements .of „this 
particular caste-except for a minor point on. ће corpulent body . 
which they declared could have been due to over-eating. Thr 
experts then called the boy and examined him as to the truth of the 
descriptions above mentioned. They reported that they were 
capacity and. sensibility nil, 
which~they declared were additional qualifications. 

After this announcement an elderly go-between read‘ cut the 
corresponding specifications required. of the Manglik girl: “Colour 
sombre, skin thick and rough, hair lank, eyes dull, nose clogged; 
skull'impenetrable, mcuth sagging, lips dry, teeth stained, bones: 
like jelly, arms palsied, legs like bows, body skeletal, odour nauseat- 
ing, brain nil.” All agreed that even though she was no queen 
of beauty, she satisfied the caste. demands, which to the Yahoos 
were all. С 

' The-go-betweens on the girl's side agreed that the specification: . 
was a perfect one to match the boy. I discovered that tbey possess-- 
ed ready-reference books in twelve large folios giving descriptions 
of all.the castes and sub-castes among the Yahoos. The go-bet- 
weens now proceeded to compare their. data and concluded. that. 
there were a few Manglik girls in the stockades who satisfied the. 
the requirements. . 
~ The Yahoos are particular that not only the earthly but.also 
theastral affinities should be matched. This they proceeded to 
obtain by dressing up children as stars and playing a game like 
Musical Chairs with twelve chairs to represent the zodiacs. The ` 
star which wins is said to match with the star-of the groom 

After this matching was completed, many minor points-had to 
be settled between. the go-betweens. These: were about the 
status of the parents, brothers and other relations of the girls,- 
whether they were officers in Yahooland, class 1,2 or 3, whether 
gazetted or otherwise, wealthy or not-and other matters; but it 
was curious that they wanted to know nothing about the personal 
quality of the groom. This, of course, is in line. with.the entire 
philosophy of the Yahoos which states that forms are more.im- 
portant than the content. 

When these were satisfactorily' settled the question of dowry. 
arose and all the go-betweens of girls who had passed the-initial 
tests raised various bids, like in auction. ‘They’ offered pigs:and 
goats as dowry. There were heated altercations in this performance 
and I feared that it might.end in broken heads. 

However, when the dowry and the girl were settled, I saw the- 
parents of the girl beating their breasts and rolling on the ground 
crying that they were ruined at which one Yahoo wit (by tbe way, 
Yahoos are no wits) said that'after sowing and harvesting the land 
must remain fallow by which ће meant that their pockets-should be 
empty and that there was à price to be paid for the delight: 

On this note the bargain’ was struck. The groom mounted:a. 
hackney, and went to the.enclosure.where his Manglik girl waited, 
for him ready to grant delight here and in the hereafter. 


(Next: Yahoo Philosophy) 
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India and Regional Integration in Asia, by : Sisir Gupta. 


Asia Publishing House, Bombay. Рр. 154. Rs. 14 


NDIA’s policy in regard to her 
neighbours in Asia has largely been 
misunderstood іп the past, partly 

because of factors within the region and 
partly because of misunderstandings and 
suspicions deliberately created Бу the 
Western Powers, particularly the U.S. A. 
during the Dulles era, on the one hand, and 
the rulers of China on the other. The fact, 
however, is that from the very outset India's 
aims and objectives were made quite clear 
and every effort was made to prevent 
suspicion gaining ground. 9 

Even during the years of struggle for inde- 
pendence, India's leaders took a keen 
interest in the problems of other countries 
of Asia, but the first concrete step towards 
bringing them together to work out a basis 
for collaboration was taken just four months 
before India became free: the Asian 
Relations Conference in New Delhi in 
March-April 1947. It was, technically, 
a non-official conference, but all the top 
leaders of the, region were there. The 
Muslim League boycotted it: this was a 
precursor to Pakistani attitude in subsequent 
years to the problems of the. region. 

Jawaharlal Nehru made it clear in the 
opening speech that “іп this conference 
there are no leaders and no followers" and 
that "this is not some kind of pan-Asian 
movement directed against: Europe ог 
America.” The agenda was set in very 
general terms, but even 50° ће results did 
not measure up fto expectations. Nehru 
summed it up neatly when he said that “Ше 
most important thing about the conference 
was that it was held." China, then under 
the Chiang clique, displayed signs of 
impatience and an obvious desire to assume 

~leadership of the ‘Asian unity movement. 
In later years China under Mao апа Chou 
was to continue this bid for leadership in 
а more aggressive manner. Despite the 
limited success of this conference, it consti- 
tuted a landmark in Asian history for it 
“succeeded in proclaiming Asia’s rebirth 
....in the family of nations." 

The next important step, also initiated 
by India, was the conference on Indonesia 
in New Delhi in January 1949. At this 
meeting, more than Indonesia’s struggle 
with the Dutch was involved: apart from 
the resolutions seeking UN action on the 
main issue, the conference also asked the 
participating governments to explore ways 
and means of establishing suitable machinery 
“for promoting consultation and co-opera- 
tion within the framework of the UN.” 
This was to bear fruit partly in the subse- 
quent years in the emergence of the Afro- 
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A 
Asian bloc, although it was not always a 
successful alliance. | 
Within two years of this conference, 
India’s enthusiasm for regional collabora- 
tion waned considerably, mainly because of 


_the tendency of some countries to suspect 


her of seeking to assume the leadership of 
Asia. Hence her ~ half-hearted response 
to the Baguio conference. It is difficult" 
to agree with the author that this aloofness 
which . developed after 1951 was becaus 
world developments had provided “а short 
cut to a status to which she was only 
potentially entitled." : Р 

Thé chief factor that appears to have 
worried Nehru at this time was. the move 
for a “third force.” He told Parliament 
in 1952: “It would be absurd for a number 
of countries in Asia to come together and 
call themselves a third force or a third 
Power in a military sense.” He wanted, 
on the other hand, enlargement of the 
"peace area" so that the cold war giants 
could be prevented from precipitating a 
nuclear holocaust. It must, however, be 
admitted that in the years following 1951 


"India lost much sympathy by taking up an 


unduly moderate position on some major 
issues, including South Africa. ` 
The Colombo Powers’ conference in 
Ceylon іп April 1954 brought out the 
serious differences in approach among the 
five countries participating in it. When they 
met again in Delhi two years later, they 
vaguely agreed on joint and cooperative 
action, but nothing came of it. American 


- arms aid to Pakistan exacerbated the rift 


between India and Pakistan, and the 
latters entry into SEATO and CENTO 
military alliances worsened the position. 
After these developments came the | 
Bandung Conference (April 1955). 1! 
marked "the high point of Afro-Asian 
attempts to develop agreed bases of policy 
and common-approach to their problems.” 


But the major development at this coj- 
ference was a conce attack on non- 
alignment, led by- China's Chou En-Lat. 
“The result was to lend a status to Chou 
which he had hardly expected when the- 
conference started; he was at the beginning 
almost living on the non-aligned nations' 
sufferance.” 2 

India attached greater significance to 
the Brioni Conference (July 1956), for it 
was a meeting of three powers pledged to 
non-alignment: India, Yugoslavia and 
Egypt. But even here Nehru's role was to 

revent the formation of a formal neutralist 
loc. Five years later came the Belgrade 
conference, where also Nehru pleaded for 
attention to “first things first.” Some of 
the countries present, concerned chiefly 
with their-own national interests, found it 
difficult to accept this approach. 

In short, perhaps the only regional 
arrangement that was in any measure . 
successful was the Colombo Plan. 

After this historical survey of the 
attempts at bringing about regional integ- 
ration, the author analyses the difficulties 
in the way of such integration. The main 
problems are: geo-political realities of the 
region; lack of apparent cultural, religious 
or racial commonness; the present intellec- 
tual loyalties of the elites in these countries; 
India and China being two giants, the other 
smaller countries find it difficult to ccme 
close to either; inadequate ccmmunication 
facilities; wide divergence in political 
systems, values and ideas, as also aspects 
of foreign ‘policy; traditional rivalries and 
animosities between countries in the regicn 
—India and Pakistan, Afghanistan and 
Pakistan, Indonesia and Malaysia and so 
on; the problem of sub-nationalism; present 


.preference for bilateral econcmic arrange- 
.ments as against regional cooperation. 


The most hopeful feature, the author 
says, is that. "India in a way is a symbol of. 
Soviet-American cooperation, and notwith- 
standing the verbal outbursts in scme of 
the Asian countries, basically the policies of 
their governments remain similar to India's. 
Unlike China, India has the capacity to 
do much good. With understanding and 
circumspection many of the irritants in 
the mattér of India’s relations with some of—~ 
her neighbours can be removed, he con- 
cludes. E 

А 28-page appendix deals with 
Pakistan's attitude to regional integration 
and its emotional involvement with Islam. 

This volume is a valuable contribution 
to an understanding of the problems besety* 
ting Asia today. In addition, itis a 
ively got up. 


—C.N.C. * 
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Slanted now for direct support of defence effort the steel industry has stepped up Its production 
and modified the mills’ rolling programmes. Motor vehicles for. the armed forces have been 
standardised, The capacity of the engineering Industry has been strengthened, Commissioning 
of power plants is being expedited. An emergency pool of generating sets Is being set up. 


More wagons are rolling out of Railway Workshops and arterial and other roads are belng 
modernized. 


New priorities are building up the bedrock of the nation's defence power. 
Support this drive in every way you can ty thought, word and deed. 
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f the report of the .committee set up. -by-the. 


;..Combating Communalism 


Т publication three. years after its submission | 


Congress Parliamentary Party to go into the’, 


.question of tackling communal parties reveals more than. 
anything else the reluctance of-the ruling party to take 
firm and drastic measüres to end a constant menace to 
the secular character of the State in India. While it is 
пої clear why it was decided to release the report.at this 
stage, there 1s little doubt that much of the hesitation- 
in dealing firmly with commnnalism : arises from -the 
influence exerted by | communal elements. ‘within ‚the 
ruling party itself. ' 

. It is.quite surprising how a committee ; which has 
unanimously favoured: a total ban on communal parties, 
whatever the nature of their nomenclature, could not. be 
unanimous on the. alternative solution of .prohibiting 
communal parties from contesting . elections. 

Even with all its limitations, it must be admitted, 
the committee has succeeded in indicating the,line of: 
‘thinking the Congress should adopt if it is to be true to | 
"professions of secularism. Ours is. clearly a secular’ 
Constitution which provides for equal rights for «all 
- citizens irrespective of race, religion or, caste. It is 
obviously the duty of the ruling party to-ensure that the 
concept of secularism enshrined in the..Constitution, is 
not deviated from in practice. If additional provisions 
are needed in the Constitution.to put down politics 
"based on religious antagonisms, it is the responsibility 
of the ruling party to bring in the necessary amendments 
without delay and then proceed to. take- determined 
action. The past hobnobbing of the Congress with 
communal parties by way of forging ‘electoral alliances 
and understandings can be forgiven if at least now it 
acts in a principled manner. 

It.cannot be denied, of cóurse, that the: Congress. 
-alone is not’ guilty of having encouraged and streng- 
thened the communal: parties. Practically all parties 
which swear by secularism have been guilty of this at- 
one stage or another.. The revival of the Muslim League 
: and the strengthening in recent years of the Jan Sangh 
are directly attributable to this attitude of compromise 
for the sake of immediate gains on the part of the secular 
political: parties.: It is also true that in the election 
campaigns and choice of candidates of these -parties, . 
casteism and sectional considerations have always played 
a very important part. 

It is the fashion;these days to say piously that com- 
.munalism can be елде d ошу. gradually by persuasion 
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. into the political arena. 
partiés.pledged to.secularism had any doubt on this 
‘score, they should have made this the main issue in the 


-unequivocally secular. ` 


`апа-лої quickly by legislation. This argument is 


fallacious and is not on all.fours with the adoption, soon 


after.the attainment .of. independence, of a Constitution 
Such a Constitution could be 
adopted, only because the vast majority of our people 
do not.approve of religious. antagonisms being imported 
-.If the Congress or.the, other 


. first "general .elections .under the .Constitution. The 


-have not., 


sns 


lesson is that while. the people by and.large have learnt 
the bitter-lesson of the-Partition holocaust, our politicians 
It is this attitude of our politicians which 
is ‘mainly ‘responsible for the continuing -communal 


‘incidents in the country. 


-So far as the elections-are concerned, the position is 
quite clear. There is nothing to-prevent Parliament from 
laying down that only those parties which unambiguously 
spell out their faith in secularism can contest.them. It 
follows logically that any- -party or candidate invoking 


`. religious or caste sentiments: or inciting-hatred against 
any community, or .section should -be awarded deterrent 


‘punishment. 


-But the proper conduct of · elections 


-only one aspect of the problem -of ending an evil 


which threatens the very basis of ће -structure of 
the State in-India.. This cannot be achieved either by 
‘softness towards communal parties and groups ог by. 
platitudinous declarations from the public platform 


_of: determination to root out communalism. It can 


needed 


only .be -done by early legislative action. The. Law 


-Ministry as usual has come out with the learned opinion ` 
'that the Constitution does not permit a ban. 


Apart 
from the fact that the Law Ministry's- opinions have not - 
been found impregnable in the past, the opinion it has 
chosen to give now smacks of the approach of the ruling 
party as a whole: let sleeping dogs lie. It: would have 


been more appropriate if the Law Ministry had made ` 


a positive recommendation regarding the changes 
in the Constitution to : curb  anti-secula 
forces. - 

_ One thing, however, is clear: there is nothing what- 
ever to prevent the Government from taking action 


_ against -parties and. persons indulging in blatant com- 


munal propaganda. The reluctance. to do even this can 
only be interpreted to mean that those іп power «lack 
firm faith in the concept of secularism despite loud and 


repeated „protestations (to the ' contrary, 


constitutes А 





XINDIRA'S NEW ROLE 


*PUNJAB AND 


ESPITE repeated assurances, 
studiously repeated, about 
rapid recovery and complete 

-physical fitness of Sri Lal’ Bahadur 
Shastri New Delhi is agog with spe- 
culations about the consequences of 
the sudden jerk that the new set up 
got from the Prime Minister’s sudden 
illness so soon after assuming office. 

There is now no doubt that Sri 
Shastri will have to lighten his 
burden considerably even though, 
the political observers. feel, there 
would be no haste shown in giving 
up portfolios lest it should give an 
impression of panic. Also because 
the Prime Minister is likely to take 
some time to decide which of the 
two major responsibilities, the Ех- 
ternal Affairs portfolio and the 
Chairmanship of the Planning Com- 
mission, he should pass on to another 
colleague i in the Cabinet. 

According to knowledgable 


circles here there is a greater likeli- · 


hood .of his relieving himself of the 
External Affairs portfolio, not be- 
cause foreign policy in the new era 
is going to become a less important 
responsibility, but because Sri 
Shastri would like to be at, the 
steering wheel of the domestic eco- 
nomy. It is quite clear that after 
Nehru none can take the loyalty ahd 
. affection of the Indian masses for 
granted. Conscious of this, the new 
leader would like to do something 
tangible, if not spectacular, in order, 
to establish himself im the hearts 
and minds of the people, now more 
in a mood to judge than trust. 
With the problem of food and 
~ prices assuming serious proportions 
and the fourth Five Year Plan on 
the anvil-Sri Shastri will have to 
devote a great deal of time and 
"attention to economic affairs. More 
particularly because so far he has 
j been concentrating on party organi- 
sation and has not been associated, 
unlike Nehru, with the problems of 
planning and "development. He will 
have to master the i us of the 
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HIGH COMMAND 


policy and administration of the 
nation's economy in order to be in.a 
commanding position which he 
would like to be. : 

On foreign policy, according to 
circles close to him, he does not 
find any need or urgency to go 


. beyond the broad lines drawn by 


Jawaharlal Nehru. As such the 
External Affairs portfolio need not 
be, directly handled by the Prime 
Minister. India-China and Indo- 
Pak relations are the two major 
issues and they in any case he will 
continue to handle in his capacity as 
the leader of.the government. 

In this context the decision to 
send Smt. Indira Gandhi to the 
Commonwealth Conference along 
with Sri T.T. Krishnamachari has 
been noted by observers as a pointer. 
While TTK's choice was obvious, 
he being the senior-most minister 
available at the moment, it is widely 
believed that Smt. Gandhi has 
gone there as one who has been 
closely in touch with our foreign 
affairs, though not in an official 
capacity, and as.one who has had 
an intimate knowledge and contact 
with the leaders and affairs of 
Africa. | 

Smt. Gandhi's association with 
Commonwealth discussions 15 
indicative of the increasing realisa- 
tion in New Delhi of the importance 
of African ‘nations in world 
affairs, ; particularly . in regard 
to the destiny of the Common- 
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wealth. She is expected to hold 
talks with the African leaders with a 
view to promote better and closer 
understanding with them. 

During the discussions Indian de- 
legates, according to New Delhi ob- 
servers, are likely to take a firm and 
positive attitude on the questions re- 
lating to Africa, particularly on race 
relations and on trade embargo on 
South Africa. Diplomatic circles have 
not failed to take note of New Delhi’s 
forthright stand on the question of 
Mr. Тап Smith’s participation in 
Commonwealth Conference. 

Premier Banda’s rebuff to the 
Chinese attempt at dictating terms 
to him has been duly registered and 
observers here conclude that African 
nations would not any more be 
taken in by the  loud-mouthed 
Chinese protestations against white 
domination. This is being inter- 
preted here as a new opening for 
our foreign policy moves for which, 
when it comes to personalities, Smt. 
Gandhi is most emminently suited. 
On this understanding are based the 
prognostications ‘of observers who 
consider Smt. Gandhi to be the 
obvious choice for External Affairs 
protfolio, if and when the Prime 
Minister chooses to formally part 
with it. 

* * . UE 
EANWHILE, lot of interest 
M is evinced in the invitation 
~ that the Prime Minister has 
sent to President. Ayub . Khan 
through Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari. 
The two were expected to take 
advantage of the London Conference 
to pave the way for 
negotiations to improve Indo-Pak 
relations. 

Pronouncements of President 
Ayub during the last few days hardly 
encourage any hope of an accord in, 
the near future. The New Delhi 
protoganists of an early understand- 
ing between the two neighbotrs are 
further discouraged by the revival 
of anti-India propaganda by Pakistan 
Press. 

Inspite of all this observers here 


f are of the view that . New Delhi is 
| not likely to relax efforts to bring 
| home to Rawalpindi the need for 
| adopting a realistic attitude. 
р Shastri, with his 
d realism, appears keen on making a 

| bid to draw President Ayub into a | 


Sri 
down-to-earth 


discussion and argue him into 
changing his posture towards India. 


MAINSTREAM 


starting- 


It is, however, believed that this 
matter will be pursued only at the 


. personal level by the Prime Minister ' 


himself, so there is little possibility 
of any significant discussions when 
the Indian delegates ‘meet бын 
Ayub in London. 

Indian delegation's attitude to- 
wards Malaysia, apart from the 
stand on African problems, is also 
being watched with keen interest in 
diplomatic and political circles of the 
capital. Despite Djakarta’s pro- 
Peking postures New Delhi does not 
appear inclined to support Tunku 
Abdul Rehman’s move to commit 
the Commonwealth on his side. 
Observers here predict a significant 
change in New Delhi's attitude on 
this issue particularly in view of a 
likely shift in Djakartá's attitude 
consequent upon the help she is 
expecting from U.S.S.R. Indications 
are alreadv there as her opposition 
to Soviet participation in Afro-Asian 
deliberations has softened. up. Opi- 
nion is fast gaining ground in diplo- 
matic circles here that with substantial 
Soviet aid coming Indonesia might 
try to extricate herself from Peking’s 


. tutelage, particularly because China's 


attitude on Indonesia-Malaysia con- 
flict has’ not been unambiguous. 
* = * 
ROM Sri Ram Kishan’s choice 
Е as Punjab Chief Minister 
New Delhi observers draw 
the conclusion that the Congress 
High Command is out to break the 


'Proud hegemony of State satraps 


who try to be too big for their boots. 

The statement of the new in- 
cumbent that he was, given full free- 
dom to choose his colleagues i is taken 
here with a pinch of salt. The 
cabinet that he has announced is 


‘seen clearly as an indicator of High 
'Command's determination to have 


a team of non-Kairon and anti- 
Kairon people. 


According to political circles in | 


the Capital Sri Ram Kishan was 
chosen to lead the Punjab Ministry 
because his name was put forward 


by both the warring groups as they 


considered him а non-entity and 
therefore most unlikely to'be picked 
up by the High Command. He will 
have: to Jean a great deal on the 
‘support of the Centre for quite 
some time to come, it is believed. ` 
He will-also, it is understood, be 
‘beholden to Sardar: Swaran Singh 
who is said to have played a major 
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‚ level. 


‘ness on е’ рагі of the. 


role in his choice and whom he will 


expect to speak in his behalf with the - 


High Command. 

Apart from other pressing pro- 
blems, therefore, he faces the task, 
of establishing himself as a man of 
initiative, possessing calibre for 
leadership. ‘For, the presént, he is 
seen as walking in the shadow of 
Sardar Darbara Singh and Sri 
Prabodh Chander .who also have 
strong support at the High Command 
It is not necessary, political, 
circles in New Delhi argue, that" 
he should demonstrate his inde- 
pendence by coming in clash, with 
Sardar Darbara Singh. In fact, the 
High Command is reported to have 
indicated that they would prefer him 
to work in harmony with the latter. 
He will however haye to create an 
impact of his personality by. steering 
the administration out of the present 
morass without letting it become a 
victim of ariother ,set of power 
hungry politicians. His attitude to-. 
wards big business houses in the 
Panjab would be keenly watched by 
New Delhi circles in view of an impre- 
ssion created by his critic’s that 
he will ‘be’ under the influence of a 
particular business house with which 
he has long standing relations. 

New Delhi observers are also 
closely watching’ what steps the 
High Command takes with regard 
to legal proceedings against Sardar 
Kairon which are warranted by the 
Das Commission Report. There are 
‘strong apprehensions .in some 
circles that they may stop short of 
that as was-done in the case of 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad. ` The 
only difference here,; and that is 
duly noted, is: that there has been 
а full-fledged enquiry, the report of 
which has been made public. - It 


.may, therefore, not be possible’ for 


the High Command to leave the 


guilty men at large with all their ` 


potentialities to play hayoc _ with 
the political life’ of the State. 
Action is also considered 


necessary in the interest of providing - 


a petiod of unobstructed activity 
to the new Ministry. The hesitation 
and delay are interpreted by political 
observers as the result of cautious- 
central 
leadership who, їй the absence of the 
towering personality of ^ Nehru, 
prefer to move with circumspection. 

The same circumspection is seen 
to characterise the moves regarding 


the affairs of Orissa and UP., 

although, observers have not failed 
to notice the firmness reflected by 
the Congress Working Committee’s 
handling of the Orissa Chief Minis- 
ter’s case. It is becoming more and 
more clear that corruption in high 
places is not likely to be overlooked. 

In this connection New Delhi 
circles are keenly watching the deve- 
lopments regarding U.P, It is almost 
clear that Sri C.B. Gupta would be 
given the quit-notice from. the 
presidentship of U.P.P.C.C. Whether 
it will have some effect on the 
Sucheta Ministry is not yet quite 
clear, although Smt. Kripalani has 
emphatically discounte all specula- 
tion about her ministry toppling 
down along with the exitof her 
patron, Sri Gupta. 

The U.P. tangle is not easy to 
solve, for the groupings are coinplex, 
long "standing and would die hard. 
Sri Nanda's, therefore, is considered 
to be a rather tough job. But his 
success in handling it would enhance 
his prestige which is already showing 
an upward trend, he being the spear- 
dom of the current anti-corruption 

rive. 
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Let S: Not Soil: Our: Hands 


HOEVER . їп. е External 
| . Affairs. Ministry - ‘пау. have 
made: it possible for the dele- 
gation led-by Sri Dhayabhai Patel-to 


go: to: Taiwan and establish ‘contacts , 


with -Chiang. Kai-shek’s government 
would seem to- have done а cons- 
picuous, dis-service to India's foreign: 
policy. 
The 
seized ‘upon the incident with- an 
expected avidity to launch.a propa- 
ganda campaign all ovér Asia and 
Africa aimed at .convincing {һе 
Afro-Asians that India has suddenly 
developed an extraordinary |affec- 
tion for. Chiang-Kai-shek. - . 
. Some of the utterances of Sri. 
Dhayabhai Patel, as reported: by 
Chinese sources, are, if true; exactly 
the kiüd of materials that should 
suit exceedingly well the purposes of 
China's, anti-Indian propaganda. 
Sri Patel is reported to have said, 
for example, that' Indià would 
establish diplomatic rélations’ with 
Chiang ‘Kai-shek’s government in 
Taiwan. He has also’ shown his 
unconcealed sympathy. for Ше 
Chiang Kai-shek regime. Е 


СОГ Explanation 


А spokesman ‘of the External 
Affairs Ministry took pains Јаѕі week 
to explain that the Oppsition. party 
‘delegation was entirely an-unofficial 
one and that whatever its members 
or its leader might have said’ neither 
reflected the Government of: Itidia’s 
thinking nor. was likely to ‘influence 
India’s policies.in the least... 


While this explanation: would Be . 
the ` 


perfectly understood within. 
country and nobody would..attach 
much importance to the sentiments 
expressed by the Patel delegation, 
many of the Afro-Asian , countries 
would probably wonder. if it were 
at all necessary for the Government 


of India to give the delegation : 


facilities to travel to Taiwan. And, 
if such facilities were actually given 
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Chinese government, -has. 


Diplomat 


inspite of the rigorous Indian restric- 
tions on foreign travel, whether 
government were, not even: indirectly’ 
interested in the work of the dele- 
gation, 

This country. has its differences 
and: disputes with China. The 


"Chinese have gone to the length 


of invading our, frontiers with a 
massive force and they have delibe-. 
rately dismantled the friendship bet- 
ween the peoples; ‘of the two major 
Asian nations. 
policies at. the moment offend -not 
only our national - interests but also 
the civilised and humane values we 
cherish.as a people'and the aims and 
objectives which inspire our national 
endeavour: at home gne our- Foret 


‘policy abroad, г, 


Our Differences 


* We categorically reject a: as a ‘nation 
è Ciinese prefereace. for war, and 
а the. Chinese attempt to 


-split -the solidarity of Afro-Asian 


peoples and: to carve out-a sphere‘of 
Chinese, influence in Asia and Africa. 
We reject the Chinese’ opposition to 
the lessening: of cold. war tensions, 
to an- understanding. between. the 


two: big powers, the United States 


and the Soviet Union, symbolised 
by .the -Test Ban Treaty and. other 
limited - "agreements. 

"We are aware: of the dangerous 


- collusion between: China and Pakistan 


with the sole purpose. of. ‘weakening 
and :  underminiüig - ‘the ^ territorial 
integrity and: economic, strength - of 
the Indian Union.: We, entirely 


disagree with the Chinese : interpreta- : 
. tion of the Indian situation and we 


consider tobe extremely foolish the 
Chinese, allegation that the: Soviet 
Union has joined*the United- States 
and India in a policy aimed. at isolat- 
ing, undermining’ апі: -weakening 


. the Chinése People’s Republic... 


Inspite of these serious differences 
between India and:China, the 'over- 


whelming majority of, the Indian . 


Much of the Chinese . 


‘cessful. 


' progress 


ecole would reject even the meanest 


contact with the Chiang Kai-shek 


government in order to, deal with 


the Chinese People’s ‘Republic. 
For, the Chiang. Kai-shek’s regime 
represents reaction and decadence 
at its very worst; it is responsible for 


much of the political uncertainty and: 


tension in east and south-east, Asia.. 

If the Chiang Kai-shek regime 
had not sold itself to the United 
States, if Taiwan’ had not become 
the biggest American .base in east 
Asia, if the United States had 
recognised Taiwan as an integral 


'part;of.China, a great deal of the 


present difficulties with regard. to 
China would have been solved dong 
ago.. 

. It is of the ‘utmost. importance 
that India’ meets the Chinese 
challenge with high principles. That 
was ‘the policy of the late Jawaharlal 
Nehru. From the. beginning of-our 


_ dispute with China he had made a 


clear. distinction, between certain 
policies of the present Chinese leader- 
ship and Communism as an inter- 


.national movement апа force. 


In fact, Nehru leaned to a large 


“extent on our friendship with, the- ^^ 


Soviet. Union in order to be able to 


meet the challenge from China, and, 


in this, he was extraordinarily suc- 

Even during the Chinese 

aggression, he.did not flinch -from . 
India's basic policy with regard to 

China: support for China's. claim to 

Formosa and te'her membership of 

the United Nations. 


Nehiu’s Attitude 


- Nehru was all the. time aware 
that India апа: China could not live 
in hostility- for ever and that the 


' present state of relations between the 


two was a serious setback not only 

for both but also for the peace and 

of Asia. While Nehru, 

supported by, the entire nation, 

refused to buy peace with China at 
(Contd. on page 18). 
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Schofield Coryell 


IN secs ox a symbol of world: 


peace and anti-coloniálism— 
` was 
Africans. still 
liberty today in every corner of thè 
continent. But.what. each African 
freedom-fighter „ remembers of 
Nehru’s „many-sided personality, 
and retains from his rich, teachings 
and exemplary” action, 
naturally, on his own particular 
. Objective and subjective condition in. 
the present-day struggle. 
Here in Algiers—the lively head- 
quarters for a wide variety of radical 


an inspiration to the 


nationalist organizations—the Afri- 
unanim- ` 


cans interviewed. were 
ous in their heartfelt respect for 
Nehru as the outstanding intellectual 
figure of the Third World of develop- 
ing countries, and all, without excep- 
tion, were deeply shockéd and 
grieved at the news of his. death. 
Yet this unanimity did not exclude 
, Some sharp comments, and even 

occasional criticism of the great 
man's life and work. . 


Algerian View 


The Algerians themselves—just 
emerging from a terrible but victor- 
ious armed struggle against western 
imperialism—think of Nehru аѕ an 
overshadowing philosophical giant 
'. Who did more than anyone else to 
_ originate and dramatize the concept 

of Afro-Asian solidarity, and steered 
his own nation along an independent 
‘path in foreign affairs, 

“Nehru’s religion was’ not our 
own,” said an Algerian youth, a 
farmer-turned-journalist, “but I was 
more affected by his death than I 
would have been, for example, by 
the death of Hassan II, who is our 
neighbour geographically, and a 
Moslem. After all Nehru was a 
great humanist, and he always stood 
by us morally during the Algerian 
revolution." : 

But an FLN militant, a 40-year 
old full-time Party functionary, had 
some pointed, and less complimen- 
tary, - remarks to make: For us 
Nehru was Gandhi's successor, but 
his role was, distinctly different from 
thàt of his predecessor. Gandhi was 
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.. « Nehru in African. 
fighting for their. 


depends, ' 


ac y 


the pure apostle of peace and justice, 


relying exclusively on spiritual fórce, 
while Nehru—who had to rule a 
great state—was the diplomat par 
excellence, and, an accomplished 
politician. For this very reason, 
unfortunately, we felt that he did not 
support us during. our struggle as 
strongly as he might have, since he 
did not want to damage: his good 
relations with France. That judge- 
ment is, of course; a subjective one— 
we cannot always be entirely un- 


"biased." 


N on-Violence. 


Another subjective factor pre- 
vents the Algerians from making a 
fully positive evaluation of Nehru's 
philosophy and contribution: Noth- 
ing is more-incompatible with the 
Algerian mentality than the concept 
of non-violence, which is intimately 
associated' with Nehru's name. 

The  Algerians—for ^ obvious 


‚ reasons—tend to look upon pacifism 


as a brake on the fightfor progress. 
They regard Nehru's firm acts—like 
the forcible return of Goa to the 
Indian Union—as being in contradic- 
tion to the generally pacifist philoso- 
phy for which he stands, and proof 
of its practical ineffectiveness when 
the need arises to answer force with 
force. 

But this attitude does not prevent 
the Algerian activists, now well 
into the stage of post-revolutionary 
peaceful construction, from appre- 
ciating the positive aspects of Nehru's 
international role. A 20-year old 
political-minded Kabylia lad, 
working in Algiers, had this to say: 
“We like Nehru because he stood 
for peace between the nuclear powers 
—ап' absolute necessity in this day 
and age—and because he always 
tried to find а way of settling diffe- 
rences between states through peace- 
ful means." 

The most enthusiastic comments 
on Nehru's world role came from 
a spokesman of the Angolan freedom 
fighters, a tall, stalwart youth brim- 
ful of ideas and words. He saw in 
Nehru's latest anti-colonial act—the 
expulsion of the Portuguese colonia- 


Eyes : 


lists from,Goa—a strong moral and 
political encouragement to the 
Angolans still locked in mortal 
battle against the same enemy in the 
jungles of Africa. . > , > 
, Said the spokesman: “Nehru’s 
‘concept of non-violence corresponds. 
exactly to our own way of thinking. 
We—like him—believe in a peaceful 
world without wars or armies, and 
are striving to achieve it. We—like 
him—want to bring an end to the 
centuries-old legalized violence of 
colonialism. Before ме resorted to 
the armed struggle, we did our best 
to persuade the Portuguese authori- 
ties to grant our justified demands for 
self-rule and independence. Nehru, 
too, tried- his -best to ‘liberate Goa 
by peaceful means and . economic 
pressure until he’ finally resorted to 
stronger measures to eliminate that 
vestige of colonial violence, when 
milder methods proved ineffective.” . 
, For this youth, Nehru's philo- 
sophy is the continuation of Gandhi- 
ism under different conditions and 
in a different world setting. “Even 
Gandhi never advocated submission 
to oppression without a struggle. In 
fact, his technique of passive resis- 
tance—non-co-operation—was ап 
extremely effective weapon of oppo- 
sition to British imperialism.. Under 
Nehru, the concept of non-violence 
continued to be applied, although 
no sensible person could expect. the 
leader of a state in.the world of 
today, to be a thorough going pacifist. 
Nehru’s non-violence took the form. 
of consistent opposition to war and. 
aggression." :- : 


South African Image | 
South Africans remember Nehru 


‘for his moral and political support 


to the victims and, opponents ¥of 
racism all over the world. They have 
not forgotten that the Indian delegate, 
reflecting Nehru's wishes, was the 
first to raise the question of apartheid 
in the United Nations. 

A South African spokesman 
here, when asked what Nehru meant 
to him, answered that two facts stood 
out in his mind: “We remember that 
Nehru, not so long ago, imposed a 
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jute embargo against South Africa. 
Unfortunately, this isolated action 
was ineffective because other coun- 
tries did not follow suit. There 
was nothing to prevent dealers from 
buying jute from India and then re- 
‘selling it to South Africa. As a result, 
not a single -white farmer. in South 
Africa had to go without his gunny 


sack. But at least we know that 


Nehru’s great heart was in, the right 
place. 
- “Another thing we remember is 


Nehru's call upon the Indians. living. 


in South Africa and elsewhere on the 
éontinent to throw in their lot with 
the Africans against the white mino- 
rity rulers. ‘This: call. in fact, did 
much to counter-act the , feeling, 
widespread among.radical Nationa- 
lists, that the Indian population in 
Africa, consisting mainly of mer- 
chants and traders, is. at best luke- 
warm in its attitude toward ane 
anti- colonial struggle.” 


Father of Andependent India 


| A spokesman from the neigh- 
bouring state of Southern Rhodesia 
~—where an ugly system of racial 
discrimination. and economic ех- 
ploitation is ripening the seeds of 
revolt—spoke with deep feeling. and. 
sincerity about Nehru. His 
fluence and example,- as Father of 
Independent, India and champion 
of peace, he said) carries consider- 


able weight in all the captive nations. 


still looking forward to their own 
day of freedom from British rule. 
This spokesman, too, recalled with 
gratitude the occasions when Nehru, 
ог. his delegates, interceded--at’ the 
UN on .behalf of his country’s 
freedom. 

This , small, wiry, soft- -spoken 
representative of an active and grow- 
ing . anti-colonialist', movement ‘ex- 
pressed full approval for Nehru’s 
policy of non-alignment: “Nehru, did 
things his own way-and at his own 
pace, and-did not tie himself too 
closely to the example of any other 
country.. In foreign affairs he fol- 
lowed an independent course but 
consistently worked for peace among, 
the great powers, and his influence 
undoubtedly sayed the world from 
disaster. In domestic policy, he was 
leading India to a truly national 


form of socialism, without rushing” 


headlong forward or stirring up more 
conflict. , than necessary in the 
process." i 
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' alive in. Ше. world today m 


in- ` 


Our informant brought the 
conversation to an end with the re- 
mark that Nehru’s name and example 


. 1$ known even to the соттоп трап. 


in Southern Rhodesia—perhaps no 
political figure of the outside world 


was so Popular ng. so Teepecied 


there; - 
Ethiopian gens 


An. impetuous sous Ethiopian 


reyolutionary—who ‘has regarded 
Nehru as much too easy-going in his, 
dealing with. domestic reactionaries 
—confessed to a strong sentimentality 
for the Indian leader.: He fondly 
recalled: the time when he translated 
a laudatory article’ about: Nehru 
from the ultra-conservative American 
magazine, Reader's . Digest, . for 
publication in an Addis Ababa news- 
paper. “I wanted to use the, prestige 
and intellectual stature of Nehru to 
counter-act. the worship ‘of · the 
Emperor, who tried to -iriake people 
believe that he was the only great man 
said 
he. 

Thus Nehru meant many Үй to 
many men.:For ‘those: still fighting 
for freedom, he’ was a symbol ‘of 
effective resistance—even by pacifist 
кек British rule and а 


. those, now building, or 
build; 


source of inspiration to the world- 
wide anti-imperialist struggle. То 
soon io 
a new society on the ruins 
of the old colonial order, he was a 
symbol of humanity's peaceful as- 
pirations in a world which is 
constantly "threatened ` by uttér 
extinction. 


. He appeared a as something - of 

moderate" to many "African re- 
ы but . all: recognized 
in him a political leader who: un- 
failingly defended the dignity of the 
oppréssed і in the disintegrating. world 
of dying imperialism. His policy of 
of non-alignment met with almost 
universal approval. since it is the 
heart-felt desire.’ of the emerging: 
‘Africa to avoid being swallowed up 
in either.of the rival blocs that digs 
pute the world.. 


' Above all, Nehru is in 
embodying the- authentic values. of 
the formerly oppressed nations of 
the East and the South—he brilliant- 
ly. formulated and exptessed their 
yearning for a truly harmonious and 
human world in opposition to the 
brutality, destructive competitive- 
ness and’ exploitive ' traits of the 
шше dominant West. 
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HO will follow Nehru ?— 
Wiis question was first raised 
in the Western press ten years 


ago by Robert Trumbull, then the 
Delhi correspondent of the: New 


York Times. He also attempted. to - 


` reply to this question naming among 


the probable successots of Nehru 
representatives of^ right-wing, pro- ` 
Western circles. Trumbull’s article 
was correctly interpreted in Delhi 
and he was asked to leave India. 
However, this shot in the dark 
on the part of the New York Times 
served as the signal for launching a 
wide campaign against the-Indian 
Prime Minister, in which not only 
the press but also certain leaders of 
the “free world": such as John 
Foster Dulles participated. This 
inspirer of: the ill-famed policy of 
“brinkmanship” obviously found 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s foreign . policy 
an obstacle and called it “immoral”. - 
At that time the Western press, 
to an ever greater degree, developed 
a baiting campaign against Nehru, 
bringing into play local Indian 
reactionary papers and magazines. 


Suffice it to say that just a week 
„before Nehru's demise a number of 


. American, British and even Indian 


'' papers carried "articles 


on “Ње 


struggle for Nehru's heritage." - 
Bourgeois Loyalty : 


What actually irritated the West. ^ 
-jn Jawaharlal 


Nehru's political 
approach ? Nehru had lived for a 


' long time in Britain where he finished 


college and went to Cambridge. It 
was assumed in London that Nehru, 


. brought up, so to say, on' "British 


"yeast? would preserve loyalty to the 


bourgeois ideology of the West. 
However, on returning to India in 

1912; he saw that this ideology ran 

counter to the national interests of. 


'the oppressed Indian people. After 


. the First World War and the victory 


-of , national-liberation 


of the great October Socialist Revo- 
lution in Russia, a-powerful upsurge 
; movements 
of the peoples of the: East started 
under the conditions of the general 


-crisis of ‘capitalism and the colonial 


system. The October Revolution, ' 


-to use Nehru’s own words, consider- 
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ably advanced "тап society. 

‚ The spread of*Marxism in. India, 
the growth of a Gonscious working- 
class : movement, -Nehru’s visit to 


the Soviet Union for the 10th ап- · 


niversary of the October Revolution 
and his participation in the Brussels 
Congress ‘of Oppressed ^. Peoples 
greatly- influenced: ‘the evolution of 
Nehru’s views. The inter-relation 
between the world-wide _ struggle 


‚ against imperialism апа: the. destiny 


of the national-liberation movement 
in India became ‘ever more clear to 


him. This a why his sympathy for, 


the world’s ‘first socialist state, which 
he called the herald of-hope for 
the entire world, grew stronger. 
Unbreakable Ties і 


His closeness to the ‘people-in the 
common struggle against British 


colonialism~and the feeling of the 


unbreakable ties ‘with them lent 
Nehru enthusiasm and confidence 
in victory. Not only the working 
masses waged this strüggle but the 
national bourgeoisie as ‘well, which 
was deprived of political rights, and 
of freedom of enterprise was doom- 
ed to racial discrimination and 
national oppression. .Nehru was 
one of the leaders of this struggle and 


"this, ‘determined his future relations 


with Britain; he spent a total of ten 
years in British colonial prisons. 

"While in prison Néhru made a 
poignant search for a reply to the 
questions of the fate of the Indian 
people and the future road. of their 
development -óver which he was 


anxious. He read Marx and Lenin. . 


The theory and philosophy of 
Marxism, he wrote at that’ time, 
“illumine many dark corners in my 
mind.” For' him history was filled 
with à new content. The Marxist 


interpretation shed a stream of light - 


onit ' .' 

And turning his eyes to the 
Soviet Union, Nehru. further conti- 
nuéd: Russia, following the behests 
of the great Lenin, looked into the 
future and thought only of what 
should take ‘place, ;while . other 
countries were lying, weighed down 
by the dead hand of the past, 
spending their efforts to preserve 


pa 


Jawaharlal Nehru’ 5 Behests | 


useless relics of a passed epoch. -- 

- Та 1954 Jawaharlal’ Nehru 
declared that India’s aim was 
democracy апа socialism. -He 

-transferred the- country’s economic 
development on to a planned footing, ` 
started to carry out India’s industria- 
lisation within the framework of 
the: State sector; relying on the 
Soviet Union’s friendly support. 


Two Vivid Events 


In this connection I recall two 
vivid events in Nehru’s life. In 1955 
during his second visit to the Soviet 
Union, he climbed to the top of 
Mount  Ai-Darly from where a 
majestic panorama of industrial 
Magnitogorsk opened up. Here, 
just as on the palm of one’s hand, 
could be seen the fruits of the heroic 
Soviet five-year plans that had 
elevated former backward Russia 
to the heights of progress. _ ` 

Two years later he visited the 
construction site of the Bhilai works, 
declaring at that time that this 
factory would become the symbol 
and picture of future India. And at 
that time Nehru, in a realistic way, 
visualised the picture of the future 
of his country . recalling the pano- 
rama of Magnitogorsk from Mount 
Ai-Darly. : 

. - When dreaming of India's pro- 
gress Nehru dreamt of it in the 
background of peace alone. This 
is why during his entire life he was a 
passionate champion of peaceand 
carried on an inspired crusade for 
the implementation of the principles 
of peaceful coexistence. This policy 
won general respect and resulted in 
India’s occupying today a worthy 
place in the international arena. 
N.S. Khrushchov speaking at a mass 
civic reception in Delhi in 1960 said: 

“The extensive development of 
friendly political, economic and 
cultural relations between the 
Soviet Union and.the Republic of 
India, in spite of the difference in 
the social systems of our two 
countries, are showing the whole 
worli once again the possibility of 
fruitful and mutually beneficial co- 
. operation being maintained by all 
states. Our friendship is based on 
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our common fight for strengthening 


this is precisely why 
Jawaharlal Nehru was in the way of 
all those international forces for 
whom peaceful coexistence was an 
eye-sore, a manifestation of “im- 
morality”. These forces waged the 
struggle against Nehru not only in 
their press, but also resorted to other 
‚ active measures. 


Western Interference 


In the course of the decade 
following Robert Trumbull’s first 
newspaper shot, the Western powers 
organised extensive interference in 
India’s domestic affairs, especially 
after the deterioration of relations 
between the People’s Republic of 
China and India. They set up an arch- 
reactionary party, the Swatantra, uni- 
teditina “shock force” with other 
right-wing parties, and organised 
their lobby within the ruling Indian 
National Congress. This led to the 
formation of three factions within 
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the Congress—the Right, Centre 
and the Left. 

An atmosphere of discord in the 
unity of this party was needed by the 
Western powers to prepare an 
offensive against the democratic 
gains -of India. 

Today after Nehru’s demise the 
secret springs of factions have been 
set in motion. 

Ten days before his death Nehru. 
made a long speech in Bombay at 
asession of the ruling party. This 
speech was, so to say, his political 
behest to his successors. He 
declared that friendship with all 
countries, the. strengthening of 
world peace and every possible 
assistance to developing the concep- 
tion of non-participation in blocs 
and neutralism were to serve as the 
basis of India's policy. 

The greatest service to Nehru’s 
memory on the part of those who 
have taken his place at.the helm of 
affairs is to continue to follow his 
path. This is why the All-India 


Peace Council adopted;a decision 
declaring June a month of peace and 
a Nehru Memorial Month. ? 


Last Behest 


- And thus, an important page has 
been turned in the' life of the Indian 
people....However, before opening 
the next pages one should recall 
another last behest of Nehru which, 
was written just two days before his 
death—the preface to the book 
Socialism in India’s Planning. 


Nehru points out: “Taking into 
account the position of India and 
her people and the necesvity for 
changing the social structure, I am 
of the opinion that the progress 
which we have attained is significant. 
It has placed the foundation for the 
future advance along the democratic 
path. This future advance should 
take place at a more rapid rate than 
in the past. 


Jawaharlal Nehru’s great deest 
are a lodestar for the Indian people. 


Problems of “Left Unity" 


The vrais of Left Unity has been exercising *the 
minds of all those who are interested їп a socialist 


orientation of Indian politics. 


The author, an assistant 


secretary of the Samyukta Socialist Party, has given 
here the point of view of his party. Other contributions 
on the subject will. be welcome. 


HE issue of the Mainstream 
(June 14) which editorially gives 

a fervent call for Left unity also 
refers to the corruption indulged in 
by some who donned the attire of 
* ‘Progressive and Left Congressmen’. 
In an earlier issue, commenting on 
the developments during the hectic 
days of the battle for Nehru’s 
succession, Mainstream had 
sorrowed over the alliance that the 
leaders of Congress Left were hatch- 
ing with the Right in the Congress. 
It, therefore, appears necessary 
that what goes in this country by the 
name of Left is analysed and esti- 
mated. Of course, there are those 
like the Editor of Mainstream who, 
if I am not mistaken, have considered 
Nehru as the epitome of socialism 
and felt that the role of other Socialists 
and Leftists was but to strengthen 
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his hands which they had done during 
the past seventeen years. . 

-We are so very near the great 
tragedy of Nehru's demise that it 
is not strange that we find it difficult 
to extricate ourselves, even in our 
objective political analysis, from the 
grief for him апа from the overwhelm- 
ing sense of gratitude to him which we 
together with our whole people share. 
It is true of most of us and yet the 
times are such, the challenge from 
the enemies is such, that we cannot 
afford it. We have therefore to 
analyse the Left as à movement, or 
as a group of currents or cross 
currents if you like. 


Lion and Sheep 


There are genuine Socialists in 
the Congress Party, and they, under 
the leadership of Nehru, 


pushed the Congress Party to adopt ~~ 


socialism as its objective, unani- 
mously. However, this phenomenon 
only helped the lion and the sheep 
to stay together, the former in the 
latter’s clothing. In practice, the. 
Congress Party in the execution of 
economic and social policies, re- 
mained dominated by the Right. 
Concentration of wealth in- 
creased. But since the socialist face 
of the Congress camouflaged this 
corrosion of Socialism, the Left out- 
side remained weak апа helpless, 
even divided because of this double 
character of the Congress. Outside 
the Congress, then, the Right gained. 
‘In consequence, and as a response 
to the pressure from without, the 
Right in the Congress got strength. 
The Congress Left, which could have 


have ^ pricked the bubble, which could haye 
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revolted against this rape of the 
Socialist professions and policies of 
the Congress, continued to bask in 
the sunshine of power and glory, and 
only occasionally sulked. 

The new call for Socialist con- 
solidation i is a process of strengthen- 
ing that same Left which has for a 
decade allied with the Right im 
enabling it to prosper while stealing 
the thunder and power of the Left 
outside. This process on the "one 
hand compromised the integrity. of 
the faith of Congress Leftists who 
came to think that it was only by 
capturing positions of _ vantage in 
the Government through епш 
and intrigue that society 
be changed; and on the other, it 
demoralised certain Leftists in the 


opposition who got tired -of the- 


continued wilderness. Тһе new 
-“Socialist Consolidation" in the 
Congress, led by Sri, Asoka Mehta, 
is. only a. sign of weakness and 
disintegration ' of the Left, both in- 
‘side and outside the Congress. 


Woolly Seritimentalism 


That the leaders of the Congress 
Party, Sri Кайта) in particular, 
did not pursue. the call to socialists 
with leaders of the various Socialist 
movements and groups, or that he 
did not care to sit with them and 
evolve a consensus about a socialist 
programme, as thé. Editor of the 
Mainstream has belatedly advised 
him and others to do, is no less 
‘significant. 

As long back as 1953, the Nehru- 
` Narain talks had foundered because 
Nehru was not prepared to discuss 
J.P's 14-point programme. A unity, 
based on only a vague sentiment for 
Leftism or Socialism, is as woolly 
а sentimentalism as the one which 

* bases its prognosis, of socialism on 
the £olé of individuals, whether 
Néhru, Shastri, Kamaraj, Menon, 
Lohia or J.P. 

Then there are Leftists who are 
divided in thé two wiñgs of the CPI. 
As it only, Sectariahism which. divides 
them on’ fundamentel issues ‘of 
policy ? 

The deep basic differences 
amongst Socialists and Communist 


have also to bé understood. Between ` 


the Left Comimiinists and: Right 
Communists, the division occurs 


from, on the one hand, international- е 


ideological commitments, and 
on’ the~ other fróm their” separate 
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analyses of developments in India. 

The Democratic Socialists and 
the Communists (of both factions) 
also'differ on the question of demo- 
cracy, nationalism and the assessment 
of the situation at home. The 
Socialists do not consider that our 
policies have to be governed by the 
dictates‘ of international relations of 
the Soviet Union or China. Nor do 
we consider it, any the less harmful 
to continue to offer public support 
to such elements in the Congress 
whose presence only fosters ‘the 
illusion and confounds the reality. 

Of course, support for Socialist 
steps will be ‘made readily available 


and pressures will be built to get: 


them implemented. - 


Alternative Focus 


Socialism cannot be reintroduc- 
ed ‘in popular affection and the 
growth of -the Right cannot’ be 
checked: unless. a truly socialist and 
effective alternative focus is built 
up as against the Congress whose 
professions of socialism have made 
it appear ridiculous. This focus has 
to have a resplendant clarity. 

But it is no less important that 
the Socialist movement -outside 
the Congress should have powerful 
mass -support. Such support is 
readily available today to any party 
that exposes the injustice at the 


basic and other levels. Were the socia- : 


lists in the opposition to rémain weak 
and to be compromised as supporters 
of Congress policies: they would hard- 
ly win these bases." And'within the 
Congress, the Left has not gained 
any bases of popular support as the 
Right domination of INTUC clearly 
shows. 

Therefore, the socialists’ еп- 
deavour is and will remain to be, 
to unite all those who are not ena- 
mouréd of power at the cost of the 
progréss and consolidation of the 
Left and who are not hide-bound by 
their international affiliations. The 
emergence of SSP will become fully 
meaningful if and when such groups 

as Peasants and Workers Party, RSP, 
Republican Party, Forward Bloc, 
Bolshevik Party and other similar 
elements unite with it. 

From amongst the others, there 
would certainly be individüals who 
realise the folly of aligning with the 
Right in the illusion of sharing power 
with апа in the Боре of using it 
for ‘socialist purposes. They ^ will 


- attempted in the 
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strengthen socialist unity. In fact 
the socialist movement outside can 
and should become so strong and 
virbrant that the genuine- socialist 
elements within the Congress. Party 
may collect courage and break with 
it to build a genuine’ socialist alter- - 
native. Individual Communists alsó 
may find in the United Socialist 
movement an effective momentum 
for social transformation. 


Sectarianism * 


One last word. The Right is 
always strongly entrenched а the 
bases. Custom, .tradition, folklore 
and ignorance give it. substance. 
Therefore, organisationally it is very 
powerful But the Left, at least in 
this country, has been divided info 
separate organisations, politically as 
well as functionally. v I 

Tt^is significant that whenever 
Socialist Unity has been debated or 
country, not 
organisational unity but unity on a 
minimum programme was conceived. 
Various parties came together on 
some platform, or at the time of 
elections but as: they kept their 
organisational machineries intact, 


` prospects of fusion and long-term 


unity have never been bright. 

Sectarianism could not have 
better conditions to prosper. The 
CPI, more, than any other, has 
promoted this strategy for its own 
reasons which one may not discuss 
here. | 

Till such time as one single, 
broadbased party of socialism does 
not emerge, socialist unity will always 
be bogged down in sectarian attempts. 
The formation of a single party 
will help create single workers’ and 
peasants’ organisations which might 
givé backing to its political actions. 
‘Why cannot the various elements of 
the Indian Left, committed to 
‘gocialism but not .hamstrung by 
exira-territorial allegiances, form 
such a party ? One ardently hopés 
they will. | 
ees 
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H. Singh 


Foeus on Food Crisis 


O observer of the Indian 
N scene can fail to take note of 
the alarming situation that 
prevails with regard to the availabi- 
lity of foodgrains to the common 
man. But one also notes with dis- 
may the rather smug attitude display- 
ed by a sizeable section of the govern- 
ment towards tackling this problem. 
The Chief - Ministers’ Conference 
held recently brings out the pathetic 
state of affairs in the ruling party. 
The Bhubaneswar Resolution 
had emphatically declared that “it 
is of the highest importance that 
the provision of basic needs of every 
individual Ís ensured and a national 
minimum comprising the essential 
requirements in respect of food, 
clothing, housing, education and 
health is established as speedily as 
possible.” It specifically states 
“that processing of agricultural 
produce, specially paddy should not 
be in private hands.” 


Hesitation 


Despite this unequivocal mandate 
for rescuing the channels of food 
distribution from the callous clutches 
of the profiteers, the Conference 
shrank from adopting a policy of 
gradual take-over of the foodgrain 
trade. The matter has been referred 
back to the Congress Working 
Committee for consideration. 

One would like to ask whether 
there was any need to take this step 
because the Congress, presumably 
bound by the policy decided upon at 
Bhubaneswar, cannot give a verdict 
against- State Trading. Probably 
some people have a feeling that there 
are greater possibilities of getting the 
policies reversed at the Working 
Committee level, than at the govern- 
ment level where the minister concer- 
ned takes the commitment seriously. 

The confidence óf the people in 
the professions of the Congress 
would further weaken if these ele- 
ments succeed in their nefarious 
game. For there is really no valid 
argument in favour of continuing 
the policy of laissez faire in the food 
sector. Time and again the govern- 
ment bave warned the traders to 
mend their ways and adjust them- 
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selves to national needs, but every 
time the trade has failed to respond. 


.Not only that, їп the recent crisis it 


became apparent that -foodgrain 
traders have the potentiality even to 
upset the stability of the government 
if they prefer to disapprove of its 
composition. 

The runaway price of food can be 
seen from the figures given by the 
Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India. The wholesale price 
index was 135.3 in 1963-64 whereas 
it stood at 143.5 in May 1964 
(Base—1952-53—100). The wholesale 
price index of cereals was 116.3 
in 1963-64 which shot up to 128.2 
in the month of May 1964. Thus, 
there is an alarming rise of 12 points 
in tbe price of cereals. 

The significance of the rise in 
food prices can be appreciated more 
when we compare the present figures 
to corresponding figures for the last 


* year. As on June 13, 1964 the all India 


wholesale price index of rice stood 
at 135.6 as against 122.3 in the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year. The price of wheat has shot 
up more markedly. At the end of 
May 1964, the price index stood at 
113.6 as against the corresponding 
figure of 87.8 in May 1963. 

Paradoxically enough this rise 
in prices has taken place at a time 
when the production curve is showing 
an upward trend. Food production 
this year is estimated at around 80 
million tons. This is a little more 
than the output during the previous 
two years. There was a relatively 
better harvest of rice also in 1963-64 
—about 36.4 million tons more than 
the 1962-63 figure. This leads us 
to the inescapable eonclusion that 
certain other factors than scarcity 
have come into play. 


Hoarding 


The arrivals of marketable surplus 
have been reduced in this.year. Sam- 
ple studies of the foodgrain market 
have shown that during the last six 
months, the arrivals have been 
lower by 16 to 17 per cent. This 
clearly indicates that foodgrains 


have been hoarded to create scarcity · 


conditions and boost up prices. 


The hoarding of foodgrains 
during a period of crisis is not a new 
phenomenon in India, for the market- 
ing of agricultural surplus depends 
largely on-the unscrupulous middle- 
man. For bim his profit has been.the 
sole criterion to determine his trade 
activities. Recently the rich and 
middle peasants have joined this 
category of profit makers. 

In recent years hoarding has been 
encouraged largely by .increased 
bank advances. The Ashoka Mehta 
Committee pointed out in 1957 
“that there was a tendency to increase 
in stock-building by the trade even 
beyond the levels which could be 
called normal. In this, trade was 
assisted by the credit supplied by the 
commercial banks. For instance,t 
the advance given by scheduled 
banks against foodgrains increased 
from Rs. 18.85 crores in May 1955 
to Rs. 38.67 crores in 1956 and Rs. 
42.52 crores in May 1957." 

This tendency persists even today. 
The advances of scheduled banks 
against food articles as on February 
28, 1964 stood at Rs. 113.32 crores. 
It increased to Rs. 126.67 lakhs on 
March 27, 1964. The increase in a 
month's time was Rs. 13.35 crores. 
This has forced the Reserve Bank of 
India to restrict advances against 
Stocks of wheat and rice, although 
the restriction has not succeeded in 
producing the desired effect. 


Demand and Supply Forces = 


The failure of the market forces 
of supply and demand to operate 
effectively on account of the above 
factors is further accentuated by” 
non-market forces like speculation. 
Unaccounted money which is 
supposed to be in circulation in the 
country has been quickly used for 


‘speculative purposes, as pointed out 


by the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India. In these circums- 
tances no reliance can be put on the 
invisible market forces of supply 
and demand to correct the abnormal 
situation in the country. The inter- 
vention of the State becomes 
indispensable, 

In view of the recent reiterations 
of the Congress Party to guarantee 
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a basic minimum to the people the 
government's half-hearted approach 
to the fundamental question of price 
rise is very disconcerting. 

The Chief Ministers Conference 
which was called on an emergency 
basis to discuss and provide a policy 
solution to the problems of price 
control, has once again shown up 
the factors that have all along stood 
in the way of any forward-looking 
price policy. 


Usual Platitudes 


The Conference as usual resorted 
to the usual platitudes and lip 
sympathy for State Trading. The 
Union Food Minister, Sri Subra- 
maniam, put forward in all earnest- 
ness the case for acqusition of 
marketable surplus at various points. 
He also elaborated the ways and 
means to regulate the retail trade. 

The Chief Ministers of many 
states expressed their agreement in 
principle with the various proposals 
of State interference to remedy the 
situation. But they did not help 
the Union Food Minister to present 
a concrete and workable policy in 
keeping with the Bhubaneshwar 
resolution. 

They went into the usual rigma- 
role of discussion on the availability 
of effective machinery, the immediate 
and ultimate impact, the general 
feasibility of State participation in 
foodgrain trade and the structure of 
the machinery if State Trading of 
any sort was undertaken. The im- 
pression one gets is that the partici- 
pants were not only lukewarm to- 
wards the proposals but wanted to 
positively delay action. 

The candid opinions expressed 
against State Trading in the legisla- 
tures of the States are an eyes opener 
to the depth of the problem that has 
to be tackled effectively in the coming 
years. 

The Centre could not take firm 
steps for obvious reasons. The rich 
peasant lobby in the Congress is very 
strong. The  foodgrain dealers 
form the back bone of the fund 
donations of Ше Congress 
Party. 

Stringent measures іо solve 
problems in the food sector would 
be contemplated even in the 
most advanced private enterprise 
country like the U.S.A. if such an 
abnormal and critical situation 
prevails. For instance, in the U.S. 
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blo cked ; 


during the First World War, the 
State was given large powers. A 
National Food Administration was 
set up to enforce agricultural 
measures. 

Мт. Herbert Hoover, who headed 
the administration, preferred volun- 
tary cooperation to enforcement. 
But it became necessary, asthe war 
continued to impose restrictions 
and use the special powers granted 
by the .Congress. 

It is significant to note that this 
is not the first time the issue of State 
Trading in food has been taken up. 
At the Nagpur session of the AICC 
in 1959, Nehru himself had assured 
the country that it was the Govern- 
ment’s intention to take over the 
grains trade. The proposal was 
pushed as far as the National 
Development Council. After that 
nothing was heard of it. One 
suspects that a similar fate may be 
awaiting the present proposal 
also. 

The problem, of food prices must 
be tackled from the long term as 
well as the short term point of view. 
It is rather surprising to note that in 
all the three Plans, the Government 
has not laid down and clear approach 
to this problem. 


Third Plan 


Although in the Third Plan 
there is an improvement regarding 
the enunciation of price policy over 
the last two Plans, it has not provided 
us with any concrete policy. It is 
not the dearth of alternative solutions 
that has failed to prevent the rise in 
prices, but the unwillingness on the 
part of States to implement it. 

Apart from the measures to 


increase production, like stepping. 


up the productivity of the land by 
use of improved tools and techni- 
ques, there are certain other measures 
which need to be taken to prevent 
any further rise in prices, and evolve 
an integrated price policy. - 
The long term policies that 
have been boldly suggested by the 
Union Food Minister deserve 
serious attention. But the state's 
entry into the field of foodgrains 
trade shall have to the buttressed by 
a number of measures. In the first 


` place the entire trade in а particular 


commodity should be taken over. 
Secondly it must be ensured that the 
channels of procurement are not 
Private traders would 


try to sabotage the effort by block- 
ing the trade channels through 
over bidding and under-selling. 

One way would be to impose a 
procurement levy on rich peasants 
because they are also not behind the 
traders in the race for profits and 
might like to obstruct State Trading 
by withholding stocks. 


Rural Indebtedness 


Steps should be taken to save the 
poor peasant from the clutches of 
the money-lender. It is a significant 
fact of our economic life that the 
indebtedness of the peasantry has 
gone up despite the Cooperative 
Banks апа Cooperative Credit 
Societies. 

To be able to procure foodgrains 
the Trading Corporation of the 
government shall have to take steps 
to replace the moneylender which 
involves making easy credit available 
to the poor peasant. Credit worthi- 
ness should be judged on the same 
bdsis followed by the traditional 
money-lenders. 

It does not involve merely edu- 
cating the peasants about the use- 
fulness of Cooperative Banks and 
Societies but also so straighten their 
organisation and functioning that 
they do not become mere hand- 
maidens of the rich peasants which 
they at present are. 

The entire government machinery 
connected with foodgrains trade 
shall have to be effectively stream- 
lined. Continuous vigilance on 
the part of the political wing of the 
government shall have to be there. 
Handling procurement and distri- 
bution of foodgrains requires a vast 
organisational network which can 
be made available if the cooperation 
of the political and social organisa- 
tions functioning at various levels 
is sought. 

The problem of food is of national 
dimensions and has to be dealt with 
as such. А sectarian approach, 
whether on the part of the party in 
power ог the opposition, will not 
help. ОҒ course, those parties 
which are opposed to State Trading 
on principle cannot be brought in. 
But if all those.who are committed 
to this policy таке. a united and 
honest bid to make it a success, there 
can be no doubt that the scheme 
would make.headway and take the 
country out of the hole amet it 


is in, 
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G. 8. Bhala 


Price Policy of Public Enterprises 


assumes a great importance. in the 

context of a mixed economy with a 
large public sector co-existing with the 
private sector. The fact that the state has 
direct. powers .of manipulation over the 
operations of a-substantial sector of eco- 
пошу, gives public authorities added powers 
to pursue the ends of their economic policy. 
In underdeveloped countries particularly, 
where public enterprises form an important 
. element in thé whole process of economic 
growth, their price policy assumes an added 
signifi 


\ 
Ts price policy of public enterprises 


cance. 


Function of Prices 

According to orthodox economic theory, 
prices are supposed to perform several 
functions in a frée competitive market. 
Given a certain distribution of income, 
prices enable the consumers to assert their 
Choice. On the resources Side, through 
the competitive mechanism,. prices ensure 
optimum allocation of resources and. their 
most efficient utilisation. Lastly, pfices 
and profits furnish a criterion for future 
investment. 

In a fully planned economy the role of 
prices is comparatively’ restricted. Prices 
do enable, though’ in a:limited way, the 
consumers to assert their choice. But 
decisions regarding allocation of resources, 
efficiency of utilisation and investment, are 
directly taken by the Planning Authority. 

^ Ina mixed economy, the role of prices is 

modified to a certain extent. The existence 
of a public sector enables the political 
authority to manipulate prices to achieve 
certain ends. 

The price policy of public enterprises 


cannot, therefore, be seen in isolation and- 


has to bea part and parcel of public policy 
in any country. 

This means that the price policy of public 
enterprises will have to be determined in the 
light of aims and objects of these enter- 
prises. These aims are usually laid down.in 
their setting-up statutes. 
ing public enterprises are expected to work 
in the national interest and to serve some 
public purpose. 

However, public enterprises should also 
Бе distinguished from purely social services. 
Чп actual practice, they combine the com- 
mercial and non-commercial ‘elements in 
varying degrees. From the.point of view 
of price policy, this has several implications, 

.Firstly, there being a. clear distinction 
between their aims and the aims of a private 
enterprise (whose sole aim is profit earning), 
the pricing principles applicable to the 
latter may not be wholly applicable .to 
public enterprises. Secondly, as thé nature 
and extent of- national interest cannot ‘be 
precisely defined and differs from one 
enterprise to the other and more.so from 
one country to the other, no uniform 
"principles of price policy can be laid down 
for every public enterprise. 

Some notable economists have, “how- 
-ever, advocated marginal cost pricing as a 
_general price policy for all public enter- 
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Generally ѕреак-, 


prises. Marginal edit pricing is supposed 
by them to ensure an optimum allocation 
of resources in conformity with consumers’ 
choice. Where, as in decréasing cost 


.püblic utilities, marginal cost pricing leads 


to losses, these losses, they plead, should 
be met through subsidies out of general. 
taxation. 

Marginal cost pricing for public enter- 
prises has been subjected to severe criticism 
by several authorities. The main criticism 
is regarding the subsidy to’ meet, losses in 
decreasing cost industries, if the marginal 
cost price is charged. It is pointed out 
that an additional taxation would have 
its own maldistribution effects and would 
rob the marginal cost pricing method of 
its advantage of ensuring optimum alloca- 
tion of resources апа ideal output, Secondly 
this sort of subsidy, would lead to а re- 
distribution of income which.máy not be 
always desirable. Thirdly, subsidies to 
these enterprises are likely to lead to laxity 
and managerial inefficiency. 

Even for those industries which are not 
decreasing cost, marginal cost pricing does 
not lead to optimum allocation, unless we 
assume perfect competition. If there is 
imperfect competition outside and public 
enterprises charge - marginal . cost prices, 
the Paretian Optimum will be disturbed. 
Ideal output conditions cannot be achieved 
unless the ‘Rule’ „is universally adopted, this 
being an “all or no solution."* . 


Administrative Difficulties 

In addition to these theoretical objec- 
tions, there аге - serious administrative 
difficulties in the determination of marginal 
costs. Marginal costs cannot be accurately 
determined even in the short run. Intro- 
duction of a time period, of uncertainty 
and changing consumers’ demand makes 
this measurement even more difficult. 

In underdeveloped countries, where 
additions to investment are in lump; the 
marginal cost over à period of time assumes 
the shape of a series of steps rather than a 
smooth curvé, and this makes it impossible 
to determine the marginal costs. Ad- 
ministratively, it is very - difficult to. charge 
marginal cost prices. due to their wide 
fluctuations e.g. in Railways, Post Office 
and other public services. 

Other general solutions that have been 
proposed may also be considered in: brief. 
The two-part tariff consisting of a fixed sum 
determined on some formula for fixed costs 
and marginal prices for operational costs is 
advocated as a' price policy for public 
utilities. This method is widely used in 
the case of electricity, gas, water and other 
.public utilities. Its advantages are that 
the low current rates.stimulate consumption, 
the full costs of the services are covered 
and optimum use of. resources is made. 
But often it is not easy to separate the fixed 


and Ше орегайопа1 charges. Moreover, 


*See В.С. Lipsey & K.J. Lancaster, ‘The 
` General theory of Second Best.". Review 
of Economic Studies, Vol. XXIV: 1956-57. 


*Henderson, А.М. 
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consumers who cannot pay the fixed costs 
are excluded and thése may be tlie poorer 
sections of society. 

-The multipart tariff is an extension of 
the two-part tariff and may be applied in 
cases where fixed costs are to bé distributed 
amongst numerous services. ' With 
numerous services it becomes very, difficult 
to allocate exactly the fixed costs to the 
constituent services. There. is. always а 
danger of excessive discrimination resulting, 
which has its own disadvantages. 


Annual Payment. 

An interesting suggestion was given by | 
Prof. , Henderson, ‘who advocated that 
nationalised industries be asked to pay an 
annual “fixed sum to the Exchequer as- а 
return on capital*, This annual sum should, 
in .general, represent the yield that is ex- 
pected from the capital valued at replace- 
ment cost. This payment would automati- 
cally increase in a time of inflation due to 
highér capital valuation and diminish during 
depression. 

The annual. payment may be varied by 
the Minister. for general social reasons, 
changes in price level; external economics 
and a particularly successful or unsuccess- 
ful new investment. Annual payments 
would provide the Minister with an addi- 
tional weapon of control the public enter- 
prises. . 

Annual payments are à commendable 
method, firstly because the páyments, are 
based on yield calculated on current capital 
valuation and secondly this method enables 
a clear direction to be given to the Managers. 
In addition, the -social purposes of the 
enterprise can Бе. {акеп into consideration 
while fixing these annual payments. The 
white paper **of thé U.K. Govern- 
ment on the Financial and Economic ob- 
ligations of nationalised industries makes a 
similar proposal. It announces that 
financial objectives , will be 
determined for.each enterprise. 

In actual practice average cost pricing 
may turri out to.be the most practical price 
policy for public enterprises. But average 
cost pricing may hide the inefficiency of an 
enterprise. Secondly, costs must’ be pro-, 
perly defined, One~ of the implications 
of average cost pricing is the inter-service 
subsidy. It ‘may ‘not always be Possible 
to relate the charges for each service to its 
costs., 

Some writers have’ pleaded that public 
enterprises be operated on a purely commer- 
cial basis. ‘It is .said that. normally,. the 
managers should confine themselves . to 
economic decisions only; if some political 
decisions are to be taken and the national 
interest has to be.defined, this should be 
doné by the Minister. 

-Furthermore, losses, incurred . in pursu- 
ing social objectives ‘should be met through 


"Prices Profits ^in 
' State: Enterprises.” 
**See Curd 1337. Para 23. Review- of Eco- 
nomic Studies, 1949. 4 
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specifically 


a direct subsidy from the Exchequer and 
not from the remunerdtive services of the 
enterprisé. The attempt to make such a 
dichotomy between economic and social 
matters seems absolutely: naive, specially 
when it is recognised that the sole aim: of 
public enterprises is not to earn profits, but 
to pursue some social objective. ^ 

It is unrealistic to draw a clear distinc- 
tion "between thé economic and political 
decisions and allot them to the Board and 
the Minister respectively. In fact, a Board 
being closer to actual Operations, is in a 
much better position to work out the 
implications of any social'and policy 
decisions and formulate them in operative 
terms. . i 
The next problem regarding the price 
policy of public enterprises is whether or 
not they should earn any profits. 

In a-developed country like the U.K. 


there can be very few reasons for public: 


enterprises to earn profits over and above 
those required for financing a reasonable 
part of their expansion. In under-develop- 
ed countries like India, however, the role 
of public enterprises i$ muclv wider. They 
are expected to provide an infra-structure 
for the economy and as public sector 
expands, public enterprises:are supposed to 
provide major resoürces for financing 
future growth ‘in the economy." se 

In this context, public enterprises serve 
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the ‘national interest? by pursuing а price. 


policy for profits. Hence,'in the interest 
of the growth of the economy, a policy of 
profits "from public enterprises “is fully 
justifiable in underdeveloped: countries 
like India and may even be necessary. 
However, .profit maximisation cannot 
be a universal policy for all public enter- 


n 
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^. Whose .Government was over- 

-~ thrown by the army generals 

much.in the same way as the Govern- 

ment of President Goulart, once re- 
* marked: 

. “You cannot work out democratic 


рр Vargas of. Brazil, 


prises in underdeveloped countries. Sobe for the self-financing of their own expansion ` 
intermediary goods шау` have to be soldi schemes or for an expansion in allied fields 


at a loss in the interest of the growth of the 


economy, and sometimes products may. 


have to be sold very cheaply for other social 
reasons. ` . 

However, by and large; public enter- 
prises in а’ country like India should ` be 
éxpected to yield substantial surpluses to 
help the growth of the economy. Once 
again it is obvious that it is unrealistic to 

у enunciate а`вепега1 price policy (for profits) 
that would be applicable to all public 
enterprises. : Е 

The best course is to fix financial targets 

for each enterprise with its social obligations 


and future prospect$ in mind. For most’ 


of the public enterprises in India profit 
targets should be fixed each year. 

But these profits should be used only 
for the purposes of economic growth. 
Thére is no case for using public enterprises 
as. milch cows; for the national revenues 
are for using their surpluses for the main- 
tenance expenditure ‘of the State. 7 

The present financial arrangements іп 
India are ‘such that these profits are being 
merged with the national revenues. In 
Some cases where private persons also hold 
Shares in the equity capital of these enter- 
prises, they also get a share -of these sur- 
pluses. This is highly objectionable, as it 
is unfair to ask the consumers to make 
sacrifices for'the ‘national interest’ and 
then distribute a part of the proceeds to 
private shareholders. 

To meet’ these objections, all public 
enterprises should be set up-so as to have 


. their own self-contained finance and without 


any equity shares. All surpluses should 
be retained by these enterprises and used 
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- This “dark horse" of the United 
States as it is known in Latin America 
is a mighty octopus whose tentacles 
are now spread all over the world. 
According to Saturday Evening Post 
(July 27, 1963) this agency has on its 
payroll 11000 men and women and 


institutions in Latin America so long’ spends 4 billion dollars yearly to finance 


as an unseen sinister power encro- 

aches .on them constantly. That 

power is the Central Intellegence 

Agency of the United States”. 
The C.I.A. came to the forefront of 
the world news in April 1961 after its 
"special operation" at the Bay of Pigs 
in Cuba ended in a complete fiasco. 
This attack .on a small neighboring 
sovereign state was “prepared, directed 
and financed” by this notorious Ame- 
rican organisation with the full backing 
and cooperation of the Pentagon and 
the Kennedy administratión, 
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its projects. Apart from this it 
employs hundreds of “special secret 
agents” (not shown on the payroll) 
spread throughout the world and 
has access.to “unaccountable funds” 
which run into millions. 


Overthrowing “Undesirables”’ 


Apart from ordinary gathering of 
intelligence this secret organisation is 
also called upon to carry ‘out such 
tasks as the undermining and over- 
throwing of the elected governments 
considered .“undesirable” . by the 


in conformity with the priorities laid down 


-in the plan. 


To conclude, it is not possible to lay 
down any general principles of pricing 


"applicable to all public - enterprises. As 


the aims and objects of each public enter- 
prise differ, price policy has to be formulated 
accordingly. The attempts of various eco- 
nomi&ts to suggest generalised solutions is 
fraught with serious limitations. 
Secondly, prices in public enterprises 


- cannot be fixed on purely commercial 
considerations. ' Nor 


is it» realistic to 
separate the ‘commercial’ and social aspects 
of a public enterprise and allot them to the 
Manager and the Minister respectively. 
It is naive to attempt a separation between 
policy and administration. 

Whereas there can be genuine objections 
to a policy of profits* from public enter- 
prises in developed countries, a policy of 

rofit is fully justifiable and even essential 
or speeding up economic growth. How- 
ever, there too, all public enterprises need 
not be required to earn profits. 

The most practical course seems to be 
to fix financial targets for each enterprise 
along with the maximum price they can 
charge for a product. Then the managers 
should be given full freedom to vary their 
prices within this maximum and to achieve 
their targets. 


*This, however, does not mean that in 
in developed countries, public enterprises 
should not build sufficient reserves for 
self-financing, и 


С.А. in Latin America 


United States, protecting U.S. . pro- 
perties and capital in Latin American 
countries by influencing legislation, 
bribing officials, politicians and even 
heads of states, organising sabotage 
and even political assassinations. 

C.I.A. has its own ideologues in 
Latin America whose job is to justify 
the overthrow of the civilian govern- . 
ment by the army by spreading the 
idea of the “supreme duty of the military 
to safegaurd their countries against 
bankrupt civilian leadership and 
advancing communism.” They try 
to "prove" thc advantages of the 
military junta regimes over the 
inefficient democracies, glorify the 
army and create the illusion thatan 
efficient military leadership wil] be in 
a bétter position to speedily solve 
the problems facing the people of. the 
Latin American countries. 


1$ 


In the recent coup de etat in Brazil 
the “invisible hand” of the C.I.A. was 
felt everywhere during the days preced- 
ing the army intervention. President 
Goulart in his address to the people of 
Rio de Janerio on April 17, openly 
accused the C.I.A. of intervention in 
the affairs of Brazil. According to 
the well-known Rio dail Diario de 
Noticos, there was a conspiracy to 
assassinate President Goulart hatched 
by the C.I.A. agents with the coopera- 
tion of the army and big business. 
“When this conspiracy failed” said 
the Diaro de Noticos, "the army was 
asked to take over.” ` 

What strikes any serious student 
of Latin American affairs is that the 
military in Latin American countries 
overthrows those civilian political 
leaders whose actions both їп the 
domestie and internaticnal fields, 
antagonize the State Department or 
the American monopolies functioning 
in these countries. Or. the military 
intervenes when in `a Presidential 
election the victory of a certain poli- 
tical leader with anti-imperialist lean- 
ings in feared. 


Guatemala 
For instance, the Guatemalan 
President Ydigoras was overthrown 


in April 1963, immediately after he 
had allowed Jose Arevalo a former 
popular President (1945-50) to come 
back to Guatemala, and register as the 
Presidential candidate. This was 
unacceptable to C.I.A. which was 
supporting Roberto Alijos, a pro- 
American oligarch, landowner and 
speculator. 

Alijos was the man who put three 
of his ranches at the disposal of the 
C.I.A. in 1961-62 for training “volun- 
teers” who took part in the Bay of 
Pigs attack on Cuba. The army with 
the help of the C.I.A. took over the 


administration, exiled President 
Ydigoros and annulled the forth- 
coming elections. 


In 1962 Arturo Frondozi was over- 
thrown because he refused to post- 
pone elections in which large number 
of liberals and leftists were elected who 
opposed the proposed military pact 
with the United States. The C.LA. 
thought that Frondizi was playing into 
the hands of pro-Castro elements 
and hence decided to remove him. 
Frondizi, a liberal anti-communist was 
not enthusiastic to sign a military pact 
with U.S.A. when stipulated the 
assigning of one or two brigades of 
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the Argentinian army to fight in sup- 
pressing progressive movements in 
other Latin American countries. 


Ecuador 


Similarly the military ссир in 
Ecaudor took place a few days after 
President Arosemena had said to the 
U.S. Ambassador : 

“The United States Government is 
a government that exploits and robs 
Latin America.” It was well-known 
in Ecaudar that the top brass of the 
army wasin the pay of the C.I.A. which 
wanted to use Ecuador for its anti- 
guerilla activities in Panama, and that 
President Arosemena had opposed 
this move. 

Juan Bosch, the President of the 
Dominican Republic also met the same 
fate as-he fell into disfavour with the 
C.LA: Bosch wanted the country's 
armed forces under his own control 
while the C.I.A. backed its own stooge 
Brigadier-General Elias Wessin, the 
former chief of the army. Bosch’s 
end came when in a public reception 
he said “I prefer our policies to be 
made in Santo-Damingo rather than 
Washington"—A" week hence the 
military took over. 

In the same manner President 
Vileda ^ Morales of Honduras was 
ousted from power in November 1963, 
because he announced the candidature 
of his friend Moderto Alvardo in the 
November elections. Alvardo was a 
liberal coming from landed aristo- 
cracy, but opposed to having dictation 
from the C.I.A. agents. 

President Morales himself occupied 
the seat of power because of the CIA 
and the United Fruit Company. When 
he was made President in 1957 he 
promised the autonomy of the army 
and grants of further c: ncessions to 
the United Fruit Company. 

Later, however, he began to befriend 
“undesirable” persons like Alvardo, 
who spoke openly against the United 
Fruit Company known as the "King 
Maker of Honduras" and the domina- 
nation of Washington. Hence he had 
to go. 

The recent coup detat in Brazil has 
also taken place with the full partici- 
pation of the CIA. President Goulart 
has been in the bad books of the State 
Department si ce he was Vice-President 
under Vargas. He was considered an 
"undesirable" because of his attack 
on the landed aristocracy and the U.S. 
Companies functioning in Brazil and 
his refusal to break diplomatic and 


political relations with Cuba. 

It will be recalled that during the 
strike action of Rio de Janero citizens 
against U.S. owned public utilities in 
the city in October 1963 he declared : 
“Foreign capital takes away more 
from our countrv than what it brings 
into it.” 

[He was also contemplating to 
bring out legislation for control over 
foreign enterprises and for land 
reforms. 

He also condemned in unequivocal 
terms the CIA attack оп Cuba and 
criticised the Alliance for Progress. 

The decisive rolein the direction and 
activities of the CIA has always been 
played by people closely connected 
with the U.S. monopolies exploiting 
Latin-American resources. Allen 
Dulles, who was the first chief of the 
agency represented the interests of 
Rockfellers. After resigning his 
post three years ago he joined as the 
Managing Director of a big Rockfeller 
concern. Its present Directcr John 
A. McCore represents the interests 
of Rockfellers and Morgans. 

The policy of the U.S. monopolies 
in Latin-American has been characteris- 
ed by another and outspoken suprort 
for dictatorship. To begin with 
dictators are expeditive. No nonsense 
about Presidents, legislation to be 
passed through parliaments—a long 
and laborious process sensitive to 
public opinion. 


Economic Exploitation 


If there is any bribing to be done, 
one dictator is cheaper than the fost 
of foliticians, 
officials which might help cr ctstrvct 
the grant of a concession to an Ame- 
rican firm. Hence the American 
financial interests get the cooperation 
of the CIA in removing politicians 
and Presidents from power which” 
obstruct the free and full play of the 
American economic exploitation in 
Latin America. s 

A coup de etat may follow the 
abrogation of an economic con- 
cession, talk of nationalisation of 
foreign cooperation even of strongest 
measures of tax enforcements. As 
the President of the Central American 
Chamber of Commerce pointed out: 

“Our interests lie with the en- 
lightened classes which realise the 
importance of our investments in 
the underdeveloped countries of 
Latin America.” Ву the enlighten- 

(Contd. on page 19) 
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| Магі Racists of. S. Africa dee | 1 


"There exists in’ South Africa, Е to тапу . 


© 0: ' outside, a: powerful secret organisation known: ‘as 
E. “Broederbond”; a prototype. ‘of the notorious Ku Klux 


Klan. The ürticle' points out how the ruling National- 


S is known, the political отва-, 
nisation of South. . African 

А racialists, who have reduced 
the native population to the status of 
slaves, is the ruling Nationalist 
Party. It has the májority of seats 
in parliament and its representatives 
‘control the state apparatus and. the 
:army. 

But ‘not everyone knows that 
both the Nationalist Party and the' 
‘various semi-fascist organizations 
and groups that are affiliated to it, 
аге under the influence of a secret 
association which, in essence, dis-. 
poses of the fate of South Africa. 
"Ihe name of this ыш is the 
“Broederbond” · o *Soclety of 
Brothers," the South African variarit: 
of the Ku Klux Klan. Back in: 
1918, when this notorious: *brother-' 
hood” was’ organized, its leaders’ 
proclaimed -as the: basic’ clause of 
their programme the ‘ ‘segregation of 
:all non-white races in South Africa. 


Veil of Secrecy 


. The. Broederbond · conducts all 
its activities in tlie. utmost secrecy.. 
‘One who wishes. to join the “‘brother-: 
hood" must . satisfy "numerous 
-conditions, the main one being that 
he must be- & Calvinist, a.hater of. 
the indigenous population, and,must 
‘belong to or have connections with 
influential industrial and public: 
“circles. ; 

Just before the “Society Of 
"Brothers" came to power in 1948 


` it had a membership of about 3,000. | 


‘Today, its membership numbers 8, 000 
people who are divided into groups. · 
Each group consists of from 5 ‘to: 
10, people, and several groups are 
"united into one section. ' - 

. The latter-are-subordinated -to an, 
executive council. of 12, who are. 
called the "twelve apostles. n 

The supreme power is сопсеп-. 
trated in the hands of three ‘ ‘apostles. 
According to ‘the American . пем 
paper Christian Science’ Monitor, 
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Verwoerd himself i is one ‘of them, 
and the elder of this trio, which also’ 
means the leader of the Broederbond, 
is ‘a big businessman, ' Dr Meyer,’ 
who heads the South African. Radio 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

The ritual-of the Broederbond 
assemblage is in the spirit of mystical 
secrecy and is a mishmash of customs 
and methods borrowed fróm the 


=. dst Party itself is controlled UT this body of fascist 
obscurantists. ` 


members of the Ku Klux Klan, the’ 


Jesuits, Masons, and Schutstaffel 
(SS troops). Here is what the proce- 
dure of admission is like: 

In the middle of the room there is 
а stretcher with a 
wrapped up in’ black.‘ A dagger, is 
plunged into the chestof the “corpse.” 
By the light of torches the words of 
the oath are heard: “He who betrays 
the brotherhood will be.-destroyed. 
The brotherhood forgives nothing 
and forgets nothing., A. traitor will 
never escape punishment. . 

By acting behind the’ sceties, the 
Broederbond gradually acquired 
strength. - It succeeded rather 
quickly in: Betting control’ of the 
party machinery: of the “Nationalist 
Party, whóse membership consists 


"corpse: а doll , 


» 


of the most chauvinistic, arid reac-: 


tionary elements from among the | 
1 own henchmen from the Nationalist 


landowners .and capitalists. 

Under the ‘protection of Һе 
Broederbond; a new large political 
organization was formed in 1938, on 
the occasion of the. 100th: anniver- 
sary of the battle at Blood. River, 


where the conquerors. were victorious © 


over the troops of the natives of 


South Africa; the Zulus. This orga-. 


nization was called Osseva Brandwag, 


(abbreviated as О: XB... 


, Subversion 


' During World War П, the O.B.; 
which had then a membership of 


. about 60,000, played the role of 


Hitler's Fifth. Column. One of its 
most active leaders; Roby Liebrandt, 
who had once fled to Germany, was 
brought to South Africa,on a German 


submarine to organize subversion. 
and mutiny. When the. war was 
over, he was sentenced. to death 
but was later released. 

Almost at the same time Balthazar 
Vórster, “General”, of  Osseva 
Brandwag, also lived on “govern- 
ment rations” having been i imprison- 
éd for his pro-Nazi activities. He is 
now head of the Ministry of Justice 
in the Verwoerd Government, and 
is the author of-the disgraceful. “law 
on sabotage. eo 

The ties between the Broederbond 
and its affiliated organizations on 
the one hand, and. the’ Nazi:under- 
ground, on the other hand, ‘during 
World War II were so obvious that 


Smuts; who. was then: head ‘of ће 


government, was compelled to 
order a special investigation. Тһе 
results so stunned the Prime Minister 
that he gave orders to keep all the 
-material in utmost secrecy. 


Fascist Obscurantist 
The obvious reluctance of the 


‚ Goverüment to have anything to do 


"with the Broederbond.merely played 


into the hands of the fascist orga-- 


‘nization. By pulling'all the necessary 
wires, it, brought to power .its 


"Party a.few years later. Malan, a 
member of the: Broederbond and 
a fascist obscurantist who, during 
the war, openly counted on the vic- 
tory of the Hitlerites, headed the 
first Nationalist Government. Strij- 
dom and Verwoerd, who follwed him, 
are ‘also "Brothers". 

The seizure.of political power by 
the Broederbond and the Nationa- 
list Party was а victory of ‘those 


- circles of the South African Republic 
" which represent the interests of the 


rich farmers arid capitalists who, in 
the past ten years, -have considerably 
strengthened: their positions. Today 


-just ten of the largest firms of the 
"South ' African Republic have a 


(Contd. on page 22) 
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Foreign Affairs Notes 
(Contd. from page 6) ` 
the cost of India’s honour and 
dignity, he was all the while willing 
and anxious to settle the border 
dispute on honourable terms. 
In fact, during the last’ months 


of his life he was making a fresh: 


search for a peaceful settlement of 
! the border dispute. In his last major 


| foreign policy speech, at the. AICC 
session in Bombay, he made an 
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honourable offer to China to resume 
negotiations after withdrawing their 
seven posts from the demilitarized 
zone in Ladakh. 

It is essential that in dealing with 
China now and in the future, the 
Prime Minister, Sr Lal Bahadur 
Shastri is guided solely by the high 
principles upheld by Nehru. 

Taking advantage of the serious 
rupture - of Sino-Indian relations 
certain sections of people. in this 
‘country did try to push India into 
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"The services available (ог 
telegrams іп English are 
available to you for telegrarns in 
‘Devanagari script also—Greetings 
Telegrams (greetings phrases in 
Hingj), De Luxe Telegrams, 
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the American camp. It would be 
foolish to minimise the influence- 
and importance of these people. 

In the closing months of 1962 and” 
and throughout 1963 there was an: 


_ attempt by some of these people to- 


change India’s attitude to the Chiang: : 
Kai-shek clique. A large amount: 
of anti-Chinese literature was allowed’ 


{о be imported into India from: 


Formosa via Hong Kong and .at 
least some of these found. their- 
way.to some desks in. the External 
Affairs Ministry and the various: 
propaganda media of the Union, 
Government. 


There was some intense lobbying. 
within and outside Parliament in 
favour of establishing contacts, if 
not diplomatic ` relations, with 
Taiwan, for supporting the “two- 
China" theory and for accepting 
"political and military assistance" 
from Chiang Kai-shek. 

It was largely due to the foresight: 
and the political integrity and high: 
idealism of Nehru that these efforts. 
could not bear any fruit. 


For a brief period some unguard-- 
ed ministerial pronouncements gave- 
the mistaken impression that some- 


` highly placed Indians were thinking: 


in terms of the “two-China” theory. 
This thinking, however, suffered 
a major setback as a result of French 
recognition of the Chinese People’s: 
Republic and de Gaulle’s rejection 
of the two-China idea. 


Chiang Kai-shek regards himself: 
as the master of all China and he is. 
just not prepared to accept the- 


much humbler and realistic status —— 


of the American-backed overlord: 
of Taiwan. It was on this account 
that he broke relations with France- 
following de Gaulle’s recognition 
of the Chinese. People’s Republic- , 
and it is on this account that he has. 
threatened to break relations with 
Japan more than олсе in recent. 
months. 

The Chinese Government is out. 
to convince the Afro-Asians that. 
India for all practical purposes has. 
walked into the American camp and 
that it is ruled by a “reactionary 
clique" supported bv big business 
and feudal interests. It will be able- 
to score a propaganda success if it is. 
able to create an impression in Afro-.. 
Asian minds that India has suddenly 
developed a soft corner for Chiang | 
Kai-shek. 
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© Feudal Clique at Large | 


NDIA isno longer a land of 
I colourful ^ Maharajas, those 
exotic admixtures of pride and 
courtesy whose courts and palaces 
throbbed with intrigue. Still there 
are Corners of this vast country yet to 
be touched by the'new wave: of 
democracy. and human dignity. 
Balrampur, І learn, is one such 
corner. This biggest estate of the 
largest State of India, Uttar Pradesh, 
is situated on the border of Nepal. 
What is reported about the affairs 
` .within the-estate reminds one of the 
old times: The Maharaja of Balrani- 
pur, who passed away recently, had 
long been divested of all power. Many 


stories. are: current among people · 


about this being done by. the Maha- 
rani who was hand in glove with her- 
secretary, Sri Dixit. MTM 
The Dixit family-is virtually in 
control of the estate. One of them 
had. thé rare -privilege of fighting 
elections. both in Nepal and in India. 
It is à matter worth probing how it 
was possible for him to do so, and 
whether he still. enjoys rights of 
citizenship in the two countries. - It is 
. important particularly because such 


people operating on both sides are,. 
to a làrge extent, responsible for 


creating bad blood between the two 
“neighbours. d 
Just in the same way the’ Dixit 
. family operates in two different politi- 
cal parties, their position in the estate 
helping them to influence the people 
‘who matter. At the local level 
ithey help the Jan Sangh who, in 
return.lielp them to ward off any 
administrative check or. interference 
into the affairs of the estate. - They 


also help them to maintain the old. 


feudal terror. 


On the State level, the Dixits know ` 


the Jan Sangh influence cannot help 
them to manipulate things. So they 
have cultivated some top bosses of the 


State Congress who always act as a. 


‘brake if the State government 
contemplates any move against them. 
This technique has become quite 
apparent recently as the Dixits have 
conspired to strip. the local. college 
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“permanent ' r 
` enough, the Principal of the institu- 
Чоп who had shown'a lot of èn- 


ТОЁ its Law Classes. The college: was 


started by the Maharaja‘ and is 
controlled by Dixit but the latter 
has got annoyed with it because: the 
students and teachers: of the insti- 
tution have ungratefully refused--to 
dance to his political ‘tunes, 

Law classes were started by the 
management and -the people of the 
area feel that it-is a useful thing, 
for theré is a dearth of local legal 
talent. But when the management 
found that it did not bear-the desired 
political fruit; they lost interest in it. 

Two years after the classes Һай 
been started, a panel of the Univer- 
sity visited the’ college to: check up 
on equipment so that the Law classes 
could be given recognition on a 
basis. +.: Surprisingly 


thusiasm ‘and initiative about the 
starting of;the coursé, was candid 
about the incapacity of the institu- 


tion ‘to carry on the course. The. 


Principal is a Dixit man and thé 
metamorphosis was the consequence; 
obviously, of the result of the Parlia- 
mentary election that intervened 





~ betweenfthe starting of the classes 


(1961) and. the panels visit (1963). 

The panel recommended closure 
of the course, which naturally brought 
a:plethora of protests from students, 
teachers; local people’and: social and 
political organisations of the area. 
With the result that the panel made 
another visit and this ‘time it. re- 
comniended' its. continuance. The 
University Senate, on receiving 
this report, decided to accord perma- 
nent recognition for.the course. 

The management, which means 
the Dixit ‘clique’ and his feudal 
communal henchmen, took it as a 
personal . defeat. They pulled the 
strings at the top-Congress level and 
have so far succeeded in getting that 
order of the Senate withheld throigh 
ministerial intervention. It is 
interesting to note that the Education 
Minister who refused to intervene 
after. the éarliér order on the plea 


-of upholding the autonomy of the 


University, did not hesitate . to 


infringe upon that autonomy -now. 


He is doing this despite the fact 
that the local Congréss organisation 
and the MLAs who.are in favour 
of thé college carrying on law classes 
belong to liis owá faction in the U.P. 
Congress. 

The situation calls for a thorough 


investigation botli at the political and 


administrative levels, for certainly 
a feudal clique should not be allowed 
to play with the. social and cultural 
advancement of a whole’ area. 
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the- Latin American countries. 


(Contd. from page 16) 
ed class ће meant the landed: aristo- 
crats and the: dictators. United 
States Corporations earning some 
of the highest profits anywhere in 
the world work hand in glove with 
the C.LA. in intervening in the 
internal politics of the weak: and 
poor Latin American: countries, 
change their governments; ambassá- 
dors and officials through bribery; 
cajoling’ and threats. And if it 
does not work they overthrow the 


Government and install a dictator of - 


their choice as President. 

Last but not -least the, CIA 
has an important sayin the appoint- 
ment: of ‘thé 'American diplomats in 


Among the American diplomats 
accredited in the:countries are em- 
ployees of the “Special units” in 
Helm's: división which engage them- 
selves in espionage “black: propa- 
ganda,” “moral operations”, keep in 
track’ with «the opposition parties 
and give support to those local 
organisations which serve as front- 
men, for CIA. They also appoint 
local CIA -арепіѕ and disburse 
money to them. ` 

No wonder, the CIA: is feared 
all over the continent as a powerful 
organisation which ‘effectively inter- 
venes in the.life.of the Latin-American 
nations, ў ` 
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Moslem Minority Complex 


N his article on the Moslem conflict 

in Indian politics (Mainstream, April, 25, 

1964), Sri Pannalal Das Gupta dwelt in 
detail on the.fear complex of the Muslim 
community, its. political isolation, and its 
inability to adapt itself to the realities of the 
present situation. He concluded with an 
exhortation to the Moslems to awaken to 
the glorious past of Islamic civilization. 

In a rejoinder to this article the well- 
known journalist Sri K.A, Abbas expressed 
himself strongly against the one-time 
historic thesis of the Indian Communists— 
G.D. Adhikari’s Pakistan and National 
Unity—which, he asserts, he vigorously 
opposed at a time when almost every 
Communist was convinced that national 
unity-in India would emerge as a political 
reality if and only if the Moslems were 
granted a separate homeland of their own, 
namely Pakistan. З 


Why the Exhortation ? 


Why, one may well ask, this exhortation 
by Sri Das Gupta ? He could, of course, 
justify his call or the ground that the Indian 
Moslems are politically backward and 
economically poor, which necessitates an 
urgent rejuvenation. 

But the fact remains that Sri Das Gupta 
has addressed his exhortation solely to the 
Molsems. His appeal, therefore, tends to 
encourage communalism. Не is in effect, 
asking the Molsems to get rid of their fear 
complex, for it was this fear complex, he 
argues, which was at the root of the original 
idea of Pakistan. But a study of history 
would show that the fear complex was not 
the only or even the’ most potent factor 
which led to the creation of this separate 
Muslim state. i 

The factors which led to the creation 
of Pakistan are to be found elsewhere—in 
the Moslem community’s sense of ex- 
clusiveness and superiority complex and its 
rigid religiosity. 

When the disillusionment of the Khilafat 
movement set in, a change was ushered in 
in the outlook of the Moslem` community. 
They now ‘began to look upon India as 
their homeland. Previously their loyalty 
was to pan-Islamism. 

A study of the Khilafat movement would 


show that Indian Moslems, including the. 


nationalist leaders, conceived the movement 
as a means to promote ай extra-Indian 
religióus interest. Of course, Gandhiji 
wanted to channelize this religio-cultural 
movement into a broad mass-based political 
awakening. History will again show that 
Gandhiji’s hopes were painfully belied. 

The makers of British policy both in 
India and in London heaved a sigh of relief 
as the movement culminated in failure. 
They had feared that if once Gandhi 
succeeded in securing the cooperation of 
this vast community, the history of this 
sub-continent would have taken a different 
course. & 
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Why did events take this turn ? 
The answer is to be found in the sentiment 
of Moslem nationalism (which was there 
then in an incipient stage; Jinnah, at a much 
later stage, moulded it into a reality, but 
nevertheless the seed was there much before 
Jinnah’s entry in Indian politics) and the 
politics of bargaining. Always, a keen 
sense of reality was the watermark of the 
Moslem politicians in India. This sense 
of reality provided them also with a bargain- 
ing zeal. 

The strategy was employed so often 
because of what may be called the ‘dis- 
connected mind’ of the Indian Moslems. 
All these years they wereengaged in a 
practical game of politics; politics to hold 
Office, to capture political power, and to 
safeguard the ‘interests of the upper middle 
classes. They never tried to become an 
integral part of the Indian political move- 
ament. . И 

One more example will suffice to prove 
this contention. Many well-known Con- 
gress Moslem leaders were simultaneously 


members of the „All-India: Muslim League. , 


One can only say, that these leaders weré 


neither ‘sincere to their political pledge nor" 


were they realistic. For, after all Congress 
and League ideals,were diametrically oppos- 
ed to each other. . ` 

' It was not the, minority complex alone 
which led the Moslems to demand a separate 
homeland. In the late. thirties Jinnah 


.groped in the dark, for he could not collect 


enough Muslims to unite to wage war 
against the Congress for Pakistan. The 
role Muslim League members played in 
the interim Government proves that the 
fear complex was not the primary conside- 
ration which led: Muslim League to recons- 
truct the image of Pakistan. 


Wilful Sabotage 


The League joined the Government with 


the express purpose of sabotaging it:.from 
within. The great protagonist of the two- 


nation theory tried to use this opportunity . 


to prove to the world that peaceful co- 
existence between the two communities was 
impossible. -Subsequent history, fully 
substantiates this- view. . i 

It follows then that. the bulk of this 
community worked in favour of separatism. 
Even during the days of the joint Congress- 


League politics, the Moslem leaders had ` 


developed the one-time conqueror’s spirit. 
They started looking upon the Hindus with. 
contempt and hatred. 

is feeling found sustenance in the 


“historical fact of their once having -been 


the ruling community in India. 

The ego of the Muslim community 
fed by corimunal politicians, resulted in a 
rich harvest of: hatred and violent out- 
bursts. Today it is clear that but for one or 
two solitary exceptions all the Moslems 
leaders either inside or outside the Con- 
gress encouraged these Moslem fanatics. 


` community 


ven the Moslem members inside the 
Congress were not fully integrated with the 
other communities. 


For example Maulana Azad as President 
of the Congress had suggested acceptance 
of the formula of  Hindu-Muslim 
parity in the interim Government. 
Maulana was at first even in favour of 


` reservation of seats for Muslims. . 


Oppose Parochialism e 


Today it is felt that one has to object 
to this parochial thinking. Compromise at 
any level in the political sphere does not 
yield good results. Їп democratic India 
all backward classes have the right to be 


+ elevated to the rank of first class citizens. 


Every Indian citizen, rich or poor, high 
or lów, Hindu or Muslim, Buddhist or 
Christian has the birth right to develop his 


‘Sinner self? into a full personality. No 


reactionary force nor recalcitrant party can 


- divert India from her resolve to build. 


democratic socialism. , 

One word about the past of Moslem ' 
India. More.often than not a good Moslem 
looks to this period of Indian history for 


. guidance and inspiration. Sri Das Gupta 


has done the same thing by giving them a 
clarion call, raking up the glorious Moslem 
past. 

There were many challenges опе 
after another to the very existence of the 


. community, yet its selfish elements did not 


desist.from their activities. The common 
people felt bewildered. There seemed to be 
no hope, no future and no remedy. So 
far the safety of the community had been 
secured through a ‘sturdy defense‘: it collap- 
sed when the inner strength frittered away. 
The roofs and the walls of the edifices were 


falling. ' 


Such a quick succession of heavy blows 
must have left their minds stunned and in- 
capable of deep thought: the gloom was 
too heavy for thoughtful and sensitive, 
minds. Unfortunately the plight of the 
community has not yet produced a single 
man of outstanding calibre (with one solitary 
exception, that is, Khan Abdul Ghaffer_ 


. Khan, who could direct his community 


realistically and inculcate in them a sense of 
disinterested intellectual curiosity which is 


'the sheet anchor for a modern man in an 


open society like ours. 


We need not be shocked at this dearth of 
a leader in a particular community today. 
In modern India no man will think in terms 
of his religion. It is the responsibility of 
Gandhi’s India, Jawaharlal’s India, that she 
will improve the lot of the suffering humanity 
here and support the cause of humanity all 
over the world. Itis in the logic of Indian 
democracy and socialist way of. thinking 
that .every Indian citizen will be respect- 
fully honoured and patronised so that he 
can contribute to the making of India. 


, Therefore a particular leader for a particular 


A 


is quite beside the point. 
No man, no community, no reactionary. 
force can any more do harm to India's. 
sense of totality as India. India will rear up 
‘up all her children as the sons of the soil. 
Because that is India’s way. 

\ 


New Delhi Hossainur Rahman 
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The Yahoos—4 





YAHOO. PHILOSOPHY 


logical subtlety, austere intellectualism, | 
_ marches on indifferent to the hopes and beliefs of man. If so, 


M.S.N. Menon is 


(it is said that Yahoo philosophy is of great speculative daring, 
1 remorseless logic which 


it is only proper that I, in step with these earlier philosophers, should 
indulge in a similar enterprise of logical thinking, indifferent to re- 


wards or punishments.) 


ГАА LL is vain, all is maya,” said the Yahoo philosopher, when 
: I requested him to enlighten me on Yahoo philosophy. He 
: was attended by another Yahoo, who pinched him so very 

often to make sure that the old sage was not departed for the next 

abode, for, it was said, that he was in the habit of passing from 


- ‘one to the other for no particular reason. 


"Catch him in between his trances," advised the attendant. 
I waited and watched. The sage came back. “О you with the 
long ears," I said loudly, “tell me, whence are we born, where do 
we live, and whither do we ро ? О you who know the truth, tell 
me at whose command we abide here, whether in pain or pleasure. 
Should time or nature, or necessity or chance, or the elements be 
considered to be the cause or the Supreme Spirit. Lead me from 
the unreal to the real, from darkness to light. 

The sage with the long ears, as you should have guessed, was 
descended from the asses left by Silenus. 

."Ah! Whither do we live? Friend, we do not live, we do not 
exist, because the world does not exist," replied the sage. “То 
say that something exists is to create a logical difficulty to account 

-for non-existence. A horned man does not exist: yet there is such 


a possibility which will have to be explained. Therefore, we must . 


start with the proposition that nothing exists. If there is a logical 
confusion here, such a confusion also does not exist on the basis 
of the same proposition.” 

“The world we live in is but a shadow,” he continued. “It is 
the shadow of a mighty Himalayas. But we do not know where 
this Himalayas is or who casts the light to produce the shadow. 
In fact, all that we know, all that we see, all that we hear and smell 
and feel are unreal. What is real is that of which we know nothing, 
that of which we cari hope to know nothing. If we cannot know 
the real, that which we know ought to be the unreal. But to say 
that we know the unreal is a self-contradiction. "Therefore, we 
do not know the real or the unreal. In short, we know nothing.” 

-Having proved that the world does not exist and that men 
‘can know nothing, he fell into а deep trance. He was woken up 
soon by his attendant. “Where was I ?....Yes, I was in the 
dream world," the sage continued. “There are three worlds, the 
world of the senses, the world of dream and the world of deep 


7-—sleep. All these are real and also not real, real in themselves, 


unreal when related to one another. That is to say the thirst 
during dream can be quenched only by the water of the dream 
world and not even by the water of the Ganga, and the water of the 
Ganga quenches our thirst only when are awake.” 

„_ Л аѕкей him in which of these worlds he lived. Не replied that 
it was a matter of convenience. The Yahoos always invent con- 
venient doctrines. He said that when he was hungry in the waking 
life (which he often was), he went to his kitchen in the dream world 
and ate to his hearts’ content and took a plunge to the other world 
of deep sleep for a map if he felt its need. Thus he lived in all the 


_ three worlds according to his needs. But all these three worlds 
are unreal. His eating is unreal, his dream is unreal and sleeping 


equally so. 

Then what is the real? “There is still a higher world,” the sage 
continued, "the world of reality, when the mind is not awake or 
asleep or dreaming, but totally empty of all sensibility. This i 
the world which the enlightened seek, the world of non-discrimi- 
nation." Jt is what we arrive at when the onion is peeled off layer 
by layer. I told the sage that I could not see how there could be 
any space without content or how there could be any consciousness 
of infinity. . 

_ Alas, the philosopher was fast asleep! The attendant woke 
him up, and the sage continued. “The world cf the senses is 
unreal. It beguiles you. You see a rope and mistake it for a 
snake, you hear a rustle and take it for a tiger, or feel a friendly 


pat and yet face the arm of law. You cannot trust you senses, ` 
: JULY 11, 1964 


And then there are many hungers arising,from the senses 


"which like angry curs snarl and worry you till death. But, look 


at the dream world. It is so happy to dream. , There is eternal 
happiness. If you are thirsty you drink from the coolest and purest 
spring and quench your thirst. Jf you are hungry, you sit down 
to sumptuous feast. If you have sexual urges, you are transported 
to the world of apsaras and houris. But even dreams have their 
terrors and inconveniences. That is why I prefer to live in the 


world of deep sleep. What a beautiful world it is. It is all dark 


and peaceful. There the world of the senses or of dream does not 
obtrude. There is no hunger or thirst or sexuál urge in this world. 
Man lies like a seed in the farmer's barn. But this seed may 
sprout again when the spring comes. This is a real danger. So 
one must move to the next higher world, the real world, whére all 
seeds lie undifferentiatec—the mango, the pears, and the apple are 
in one seed, and therefore unable to become a mango tree or pear 
tree or apple tree. When all the seeds of creation are gathered into 
one undifferentiated mass it is equal to a thimble-full, as big as a 
lizard's egg. This egg broke and precipitated creation." 


. . The sage was gone again to sleep. But a pinch from his atten- 
"dant brought him back. "Ask," he commanded. I obeyed. 


“Tell me, sir, the nature of God, the soul, the universe, knowledge, 
trüth, reality, space, time, cause and effect." 

' "There is a god and there is no god," said the sage. ""There is 
a-god when you ask who created all things, and there is no god 
when you ask who created god. God cannot be a point of space, 
but is everywhere. He is not everywhere because it will mean he 
is related to space. God is not the cause of creation for he cannot 
create what was not there in him. God cannot be absolute because 
it implies a relative. He cannot act according to his will, but 
karma, the eternal. principle of cause and effect, rules the universe. 
But cause and effect are unreal because an effect is implied in cause, 
and therefore-karma is unreal. God cannot act for he has nothing 
to realize. He is perfect. Man has nothing to realize because 
his destiny is implied in his karma, but karma is unreal. If the 
universe is god, we have nothing further to seek beyond the universe. 
If different, we cannot explain our relation to god. He is not 
related to anything. The soul is part of god because it is the 
subject which .perceives, but god is indivisible.: The soul must, 
therefore, be atomic which means that the release of one soul would 
release all other souls, which is not a fact. So the souls must be 
many even though the Atman is indivisible and each soul must 
follow its karma which is unreal. If the soul is influenced from 
outside, it cannot be atomic and, therefore, it cannot be unique. 
Therefore, the soul is like'a sponge: if so, it has no personality. 
It changes with what is taken in. If it is influenced from outside, 
there is no karma. If there is no karma, there is no need to have 
individual souls: if there are no individual souls, there is only one 
soul which is god. But, because this soul does not effect men's 
lives, men are without souls, men are shadows of the real." 

The sage-relapsed to sleep again. The Yahoos’ philosophy 
leads to futility and endless contradictions. It has led them to 
prefer sleep, non-enquiry, indifference and a grand tolerance for 
everything. They are tired of their disquisitions. For over a 
thousand years the Yahoos have slept and lived in either the dream 
world or the. world of sleep. The world of flux and change frighten- 


:ed them to seek an unreality in an improvable "real" world of no 


change. If that world was difficult to achieve, the world of 
flux should be made changeless. But this was beyond their control. 
So they decided to make their way of life and civilization correspond 
to the real by making it changeless and repetitive. Of all people, 
the Yahoos have succeeded to create the illusion that by remaining 
where they are they do not change in a chariging world. 


(Concluded) 
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PUBLIC SECTOR IN PERSPECTIVE 


Patterns of Public Sector іп Underdeveloped Economies 


4 * 


"у Ignacy Sachs. -Asia Publishing:House, Bombay. 
Pp. 196. Price. Rs. 18. 


ITH his occasional contributions to 
well-know journals in ‘India, the 
reading public should :Ъу now Бе 

well acquainted with Dr. Ignacy Sachs. But 
this cannot-be said of the subject matter 
of the book under review. ‘For economic 
science, so far as the study of the econ- 

omic problems of underdeveloped regions 
is. concerned, still‘remains ‘backward. 
Generally speaking the problems of the 
public sector in underdeveloped countries 
began to gaininimportance in the eyes 
of economists only when the process 
of massive: de-colonisation was ushered in 
after the end of the Second ‘World War. 
In India these problems.did not become the 


Y 


céntre of focus till we set upon the path: 


of planned economic development through 
successive five year plans. 

Despite the fresh interest, characteristic 
of the decade, in the role of the public 
sector in the ‘developmental strategy’ of 
underdeveloped countries, 
have been made to study the problem in 
its entirety and dispassionately. For the 
few existing studies. the major credit must 
go Юю the various ecunomic organs of the 

‚М. ps "e 

Viewed зп this context Dr. Sachs’ book 
is а welcome and weighty contribution. 
For Indian .readers -the book ‘gains -in 
importance because the: pattern of .the 
public sector in India comes іп for “some 
special treatment. This is as it should be 
for the main. body of the work was written 
when the author was-attached,to the Polish 
embassy. in Delhi. SAM 

As Dr. Sachs himself has. pointed out, 
this book belongs to the borderline of 


political economy and sociology and, to a 


certain extent, economic history. 

The author views the economic aspect 
of the problem in the broad perspective of 
history and sociology. 

For his study of the public sector Dr. 
Sachs takes into consideration those 
underdeveloped countries where the transi- 
tion from feudalism .to ' capitalism—that 
is after the process of de-colonization had 
set in—took the “Prussian” or the “Japa- 


nese road," and where in the new set-up,’ 


the former privileged elites did not lose 
their privilege, and those countries on the 


periphery of the capitalist system which are , 
pro- - 


striving to implement progressive 
grammes of social and economic change.  . 

Thefirst three chapters deal with the 
sources of.underdevelopement and general 
conditions of economic growth and the 
mechanism of accumulation. , Dr. Sachs 


argues that the conditions of economic’ 


growth in underdeveloped countries of 
today are on the whole more difficult and 


different from those which accompanied >} 


the industrializatión of advanced countries 
dn the 19th century. 


2 


few attempts. 


From this premise it follows that ‘the 
‘possibility of repeating successfully the 
classical capitalist path‘is 


American -countries. In these countries 
other avenues :have to, be explored to 
solve the problem of what Myrdal calls 
retarded growth. 

Analysing the mechanism of capital 


“accumulation, "Dr. Sachs arrives at the 


` in underdeveloped economies. 


significant conclusion that, State intervent-, 
ion on a Јагве ѕсаје becomes indispensable 
Expansion 
ofthe pubiic sector. commends itself on- 
.the grounds of the proper strategy of 
growth. , 

This consists” in concentrating in the 
‘hands of the State the investment resources 
in order to-assure their rational allocation 


through planning. ‘The state can, through 


its developing public sector and active 
interventionist policies, be transformed 
into an important instrument of economic 
change. Н : 

But State capitalism cannot be the 
panacea ;for all evils. "True. in some 
-underdeveloped countries new vistas and 
opportunities for state.capitalism are "fast 


„орепіпв up. Under proper political con-. 


ditions, this -could assume a transitory 


‘form; somewhat-akin to what it, represented . 


in the initial stages of socialist reconstruct- 
ion in the Soviet Union. Depending on 
thc political conditions, State capitalism 
can degenerate into quite an unprogressive 


апа reactionary brand of economic acti- 


vity. 
"These preliminary chapters provide the 


c cal. quite remote , 
in majority of Asian, African and Latin’ 


"looking nation. 


“necessary background. for -profitable , dis- 


cussion on the impact of State oapitalism 
in developed and underdeveloped econo- 
mies, The next chapter deals with the 
pattern of the public sector in underdevel- 


* oped countries. 


Specific forms of public sector in Japan, 
Pakistan, India, Brazil and Mexico are 
scrutinised in the remaining chapters. An 


-attempt has been made in this section to 
check on the points made previously in 


the-general and theoretical argument. 

One important conclusion that emerges 
from Dr. Sachs’ analyis is that it would be 
wrong to attach excessive importance to 
the public sector. Even the most’ progres- 
sive pattern of State capitalism, he says, 
cannot by itself guarantee the economic 
and social goals aimed at by a forward- 
Radical land reforms 
must be carried out simultaneously if the 
attempts at rapid economic development 
are to succeed. The history of all great 
national movements, from the French 
revolution of 1789 to the Cuban Revolu- 
tion of our’ day, strongly supports this 
argument. . DM e ( 

His analyis of the Indian pattern of 
the public sector leads Dr. Sachs to con- 
clude that it strives at. ensuring the pri- 
macy of the State іп the basic branches of 
industry and at weakening the concent- 
ration of private capital. The Indian 
pattern does ensure a тоге rational. 
utilization of ' financial 'and-. physical 
resources, and at the same time tempers 
somewhat the. uneven distribution of 
wealth. РИБЕ 

But compared to socialist industrializat- ' 


jon, the, Indian pattern is slower’ and 
` socially more expensive. 
‚ country wiil beable to fully overcome its 


No backward 


-backwardness by following tbis pattern. 
It will not make for socialist development, 


'says Dr. Sachs. 


‚ A highly thought-provoking ard inter- 
esting book that.will help to place in the 
correct perspective many of.our. views on 
the public sector. А must for all serious 
students of economics and politics. 


These preliminary chapters provide the VR 
‘Nazi Racists of S. Africa (Contd. from раве 17-7 


capital of 313 million pounds sterling. 

Furthermore, thé: top ruling 
group, which means’ the Broeder- 
Бопӣ,. ћаѕ virtual control over the 
state- capital, which amounts to: 
1,500 million pounds sterling. The 
financial might of the “brotherhood” 
is supported by the “Volkskas” 
"bank; which was founded in the 
1930° by the leaders of the Broeder- 
bond. The ‘‘Volkskas” has now 
‘become the largest banking organi-. 
zation of the South African Republic. 

Of late the activities of what is 
virtually the headquarters of. the 
present racialist regime of the South 
African Republic һауе acquired such 
a loathsome, scandalous nature that 
Prime Minister Verwoerd was recen- 
tly compelled in parliament to agree 


‘to institute a special commission to 


look into the work of the Broderbond. 

The roots of the ‘Broederbond, 
which originated and entrenched 
itself in South-African soil, extend 
far beyond the borders of the South 
African Republic. This . fascist 
organization is the vile offspring of 
the world reactionary forces and 
imperialism. 

The ігапѕ-осеапіс racialists, the 
West German misanthropes and the 


-British colonialists are the spiritual 


twins of the Broederbond “brothers.” 
The “apostles” of the Broederbond 
and their stooges have converted 
into a torture-chamber the South 
African Republic, the, African popu- 
lation of which: wears the bloody 
chains .of apartheid. | 
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espite repeated assurances by leaders of the ruling 
D party that stern measures will be taken without 

delay to curb the rising prices of foodgrains and 
despite the Government’s high-sounding warnings to 
the traders. to behave, precious little has been done by 
way of positive action to hold the price line. Six whole 
months have passed since the Bhubaneswar session, 
where hopes were raised of speedy action. Yet we are 
where we were in January this year, the only difference 
being that prices have gone up still further. 

Just before the composition-of the new Union Cabi- 
was decided, the Finance Minister told Parliament that 
there was no alternative to State trading in view of the 
behaviour of the trade. Coming from Sri Krishnama- 
chari himself, the declaration raised expectations to a 
high pitch. But on assuming .office as Food and Agri- 
culture Minister, Sri Subramaniam chose to give the 
traders what was described as a three-month grace 
period. It was forgotten that immediately ^ after 
Bhubaneswar a similar *grace" period was given with 
absolutely, no results. Sri Subramaniam's subsequent 
speeches would seem to indicate that he is keen on taking 
action'to help the common people but his hands are tied 
by the powerful vested interests entrenched in the ruling 
party. . ' ` 


It is noteworthy that even a conservative economist 


like Dr. D.R. Gadgil has accused the Government of 


failure to evolve a long-term food policy and of “re- 
luctance to undertake a programme of action larger in 
any manner than what the immediate situation appeared 
to require.” He has suggested a comprehensive insti- 
tutional transformation of the distribution system as 


part of an integrated long-term policy. And he has. 


also advocated large-scale purchase of foodgrains by 
the Government directly from the producers without 
using private traders even as agents and the usé of its 
powers to requisition grains if necessary. He has also 
said that the existing rice mills should be taken over; 


this contrasts with the Government's policy of only. 


starting new mills in the public sector. . 

. It must be quite'evident that the Patil legacy of total 
dependence on PL-480 bounties as a permanent solution 
to our problem, apart from being unrealistic in‘ the 
context of the need to develop the national economy, 
has dangerous political implications. "While there can 
be no objection to securing a little assistance now and 
then from other countries to tide over a temporary crisis, 
no nation with’ self-respect can reconcile itself to a 
position of abject dependence in so vital a sphere, parti- 
cularly when its economy is agriculture-dominated. 


. The Government’s reluctance even after the removal of 


Sri Patil from. the Food Ministry, to take drastic measures 
seems to indicate that the Patil line of thinking is still 


' lingering ominously. 


It is surprising that the Government has not taken 
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seriously the Congress President's warning to the Parlia- 
mentary Congress Party when it met to elect the new 
leader that in the absence of Jawaharlal Nehru the party 
could no longer afford to delay measures to hold the 
price line and provide much-needed relief to the masses 
of this country. His warning was based on the realiza- 
tion that without Jawabarlal Nehru's dominating person- 


' ality and the faith of the people in his earnestness about 


providing:for them a decent standard of living, the 
Congress would kave to get ready to be judged solely 
by its performance. Even for the narrow purpose of 
winning the general elections action on the food front 
is essential. : 

Sri Gulzarilal Nanda has been talking of fighting 
corruption in the country and has also taken a few small 
steps to achieve this aim. But it is clear that his Sadachar 
Samitis can achieve very little in the face of the magni- 
tude of the problem. Tolerance of hoarding and profite- 
ering by private traders, wholesale and retail, constitutes 
evidence of the prevalence of corruption at high levels 
in the administration. Today the supreme test of the 
Governmerit's seriousness in the matter of combating 
corruption is its willingness and ability to bring down 
prices to a reasonable level without further loss of time. 
This applies, not only to foodgrain prices but to the 
prices of all essential commodities, for to a large extent 


-profiteering in other essential commodities is reflected 


in food prices, since the object of the agriculturist in 
selling his commodities is to be able to purchase his, 
other requirements. ` 

He also needs to be released from the grip of 
money lenders, mainly wholesalers, and provided loans 
on easy interest, preferably through credit cooperatives. 

The immediate task of the Government is to place a 
total ban on forward trading and speculation in food- 
grains. This has to be followed closely by the intro- 
duction of State trading, first at the wholesale level and 
later, if found necessary, at the retail level as well. The 


private sector must be completely eliminated at Ше 


wholesale level if the policy is to be fruitful. 

One excuse put forward in all seriousness against 
resort to State trading is that adequate administrative 
machinery is lacking. This is a strange argument 
considering how the administrative machinery has been 
expanding ever since we became independent. But 
even granting the validity of this argument, there is no 
reason why speculation. should not be banned and the 
trade should not be cleaned up to end  anti-social 
practices. What prevents the Government from issuing 
an ordinance providing for deterrent punishment for 
those indulging in malpractices in respect of the people's 
food ? The stray raid on foodgrains shops should 
serve as a warning to the Government that the people's 
patience is fast getting exhausted. They must act now, 
or face the inevitable consequences. x 
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"ALTHOUGH Sri Lal ‘Bahadur 


“Shastri has resumed his daily - 


routine, the speculation about 


the. Prime Minister's ‘sustained 


stamina to. shoulder the ` heavy ` 


burdens of office continues to exer- 
cise New Delhi. . >` 
While an American newsmaga- 


zine's poser. “After Shastri, Who ?" 


is not openly echoed in the Capital’s © 


press corps, many seem’ to appreciate 
Voltaire’s famous dictum, rather. 


appropriately quoted -by a little^ 


known weekly from the South: *The 
fate of a nation has often.depended 
on the good or bad digestion of a 
Prime Minister." . 

But it is not the gastronomical 
complication . that’ threatens to 
disrupt Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s. 
heavy time-table. It is the anxiety 
to guard against any relapse of his 
heart trouble that has led not only. 


his doctors but his colleagues as- 


well to persuade him not to go in for 
the risky experiment of. taking up 


more work than he can possibly: 
manage in the rather fragile state of * 


his health. And it. is this which 
could prevent his undertaking the 
strenuous mission to London and has 
succeeded in getting cancelled his 
eagérly looked-forward trip to Mos- 
cow next month. s 

Even at home, restrictions are 
going to be enforced on his almost 
never-ending : stream of _ public 
relations activity. The search for a 
suitable residence for the Prime 
Minister has also been stepped up; 


it is however learnt that not only. 


practical but sentimental, if- not 


superstitious, considerations have so. 
far come in the way of an early. 


decision in the matter. 
More important is the setting up 
of the Prime Minister's Secretariat. 
With Sri L. К. Jha's appointment, it 
is now confirmed that a powerful 
body will act as Sri Shastri’s ad- 
ministrative aide. · While ‘Sri К.В. 
Lal was originally mentioned for 
the post, the question of seniority is 
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understood to have -led to the 
decision, to get Sri Jha for it and 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari is reported 
to have helped tlie :Prime Minister 
in making the selection. , Reputedly / 
outstanding among the senior officials 
Sri Jha has the added qualification 
of enjoying the confidence of the 
business world, particularly ` of 
some of the -houses traditionally 
closest to the Congress. x 
The induction of four ' Join 
Secretaries from the key Ministries of 
Defence, Home, Finance and Exter- 
nal Affairs, has invested the Prime. 


: Minister's Secretariat with an impor- 
tance unique in-New Delhi's official . 
"hierarchy. Apart from the inevit- 


able eclipse of.thé'Cabinet Secretariat 


.under the new arrangement, many 


in the Capital believe that this new 


body of top officials in the immediate - 


vicinity of the Prime Minister is 
likely to wield considerable influence 
even in the political sphere, perhaps 
next in importance to the Emergency 
Cabinet. Its influence on the Prime 
Minister himself: can “hardly be 
negligible, while іп the domain- of 
policy-making this Brains Trust of 
the head of the: Government cannot 
but have an important say. Observers 
in New Delhi expect the full signi- 
ficance of this experiment to unfold 
in the next few -months, for it looks 
like a rather ingenious attempt ‘at 


filling in, to a large measure, the. 


vacuum im political leadership after 
Nehru by installing a tem of lead- 
ing permanent officials at an eminen- 
tly strategic position in Govern- 


.ment. How far this experiment will 
. fit into the governmental traditions 


already evolved: in the last two 
decades is yet to be seen. © - 

It is widely known hére.that the 
Prime Minister is soon likely to give 
up some of the portfolios that меге 
handled by Nehru. The idea is to 
lighten his day-to-day burden so 
that .it may be.possible for him to 
provide leadership to: the govern- 
ment within the limitations of his 


. Planning Commission. 


physical conditions. One of the 
first be given up by Sri Shastri will 
perhaps be the chairmanship of the 
There are 
reports that Sri Asoka Mehta may 
be promoted to the office. In fact 
when Sri Shastri took it over, there 


: was а body of opinion against his 


handling the. Planning Commission 
since he had always kept--himsėlf 
away from it in the past. While as 
Jeader of the government; he. will no 
doubt keep himself in touch ‘with 
major economic problems, the 
‘specialised responsibility of'looking 
after planning, intervening’ in its 
complicated issues, would mean a 
considerable volume of work which 


the present Prime Minister will find ' - 


it ‘difficult to cope together with his 
other responsibilities. 
~ The“ portfolio -of the 
Energy Department has.so long been 
the Prime Minister’s responsibility. 
Here, too, it is expected that Sri 
Shastri may give up the -responsi- 
bility, leaving Dr. Bhabha with the 
Chairmansnip of the Conimission. 
This may have important conse- 
quences because Dr. Bhabha is 
reportedly in favour of India manu- 
facturing the atom bomb. . 

In the context of China hurrying 
up with the time-table to explodé her 
first A-bomb, has come up ominously 


a school’ of thought in New Delhi ' 


in favour of India taking up the 
- challenge. Dr.-Bhabha is under- 
stood to:be a supporter-of this A- 
bomb lobby. His opinion on this 
matter, naturally, carries weight 
particularly when it is asserted that 


we have both the equipment and the — |. 


know-how for the manufacture of 
A-bomb. А ` 

It is ' stressed with almost de 
Gaullist conviction by this school 


that the psychological impact of . 


India fexploding its. own-A-bomb 
will be' tremendous. At the same 


time, the political after-effect of. 


India deviating from her present 
stand against A-bomb will be serious 
particularly with regard to our 


. Standing in the Afro-Asian world. 


Observers therefore feel that “even 
if Sri Shastri has -to -give up the 
Atomic Energy portfolio, he, as the 
Prime Minister, will have to intervene 
if the A-bomb lobby gets too powerful. 

Will Sri Shastri retain the Foreign 
Affairs portfolio .?' This is being 
avidly discussed in all circles in the 
Capital, In case the Prime Minister 
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chooses to give up Foreign Minister- 
ship, two names are being mentioned 
as the likely incumbents for the post 
of External Affairs. One is that of 
Sri Chagla and the other of course is 
Smt. Indira Gandhi's. | It is difficult 
to be definite about-odds being in 
whose favour. Sri  Chagla has. 
already-made a mark in the Security 


Council; at the same time he has: 


"taken up the Education portfolio 
in right earnestness giving it a much- 
needed reorientation. After a spell 
of mediocrity under Dr. Shrimali, 
there is good prospect of the Edu- 
cation Ministry looking up under the 
new Minister. In such a situation to 


shunt him off to Foreign Affairs is not? 


likely to find favour in responsible 
quarters in New Delhi. 

As for Smt. Gandhi, it was ex- 
pected that she would get the world 
lime-light during the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. 
But observers here have noted that, 
perhaps partly due to her own reti- 
cence, and partly to TTK’s flamboy- 
ance, Smt. Gandhi’s trip to London 
can hardly be regarded asa dress 
rehearsal for taking over the External 

+ Affairs portfolio. Besides, it is under- 
stood, she is  keenly interested in 
toning up the Information . and 
Broadcasting Ministry. 

At the same time, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Smt. Gandhi's 
associátion with foreign affairs is 
in keeping with the tradition set from 


the days of Nehru. Particularly in the - 


Afro-Asian world, it is known that 
her appeal as India's representative is 
widespread and effective. : 
Cautious observers in New Delhi 
` are inclined to hazard the guess that 
Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri might go in 
for the experiment of taking. the 
active assistance of both Smt. Indira 
Gandhi and Sri Chagla for specific 
' foreign affairs assignments. There 
is precedence for such an arrangement, 
Sri Krishna. Menon acted as Nehru's 
own representative in Foreign Affairs 
while holding the Defence portfolio. 
It will not be surprising if Sri Shastri, 
who is essentially a pragmatist, goes 
in- for such a practical solution. 
: In one particular sphere of fore- 
ign policy Sri Shastri is, definitely 
interested in playing his personal 
role. Even under Nehru, he took. a 
prominent part in Indo-Pak affairs. 
During his last months, Nehru was 
known to have kept. Shastri abreast 
of all the developments connected 
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with Kashmir. It is therefore al- 


most certain that the Prime Minister . 


will personally handle all matters 
connected with our relations with 
Pakistan. While Sri Nanda will 


obviously be attending thé projected: ' 


conference of the Home Ministers of 
the two countries, there is no doubt 
that the decisive voice in any crucial 
decision with regard to Pakistan 
will be that of Sri „Shastri. 

а ж o. ж 


ENDING authoritative -report¥ 
P from: our Mission in Rangoon, : 
there has been a spate of 
speculation in New Delhi about the 
purpose of Mr. Chou-En-lai's air 
dash to Burma and his confabula- 
tions with Gen. Ne Win. Responsible 
observers discount the theory that 
the main purpose of the Chinese 
consultation in Rangoon was to 
review the situation in Indo-China. 
For, nothing has -happened in the 
last few weeks in either Laos or 
South Vietnam to provoke such.a 
high-speed diplomacy on.the part of 
Peking. Besides, the Burmese 
Government has not been as actively 
associated with the developments 
in Indo-China, as for instance 
Cambodia, India. or Indonesia. 
The: second theory about the 
Chinese Premier’s trip to Rangoon 
is that it was meant to counteract 


the effect of Mr.:Mikoyan’s visit іп. 


the course of which һе might have 
persuaded General Ne Win to agree 
to the Soviet participation at the 
second Bandung conference. After 
the success of Mr. Mikoyan’s diplo- 
macy at Jakarta—by which Indo- 
nesia was persuaded to reverse her 
old stand of Support of Peking’s veto 


on Moscow’s participation in any. 


.Afro-Asian summit—it might seem 
reasonably possible: that the Chinese 
Government. would not prefer to 
let its case go by default, particularly 
when it has raised it as an issue of 
prestige to combat Moscow’s in- 
fluence in the Afró-Asian world. . 

There is however a strong body of 


opinion here which suspects that ' 


Mr. Chou En-lai is anxious that. 
General Ne Win should act as the 
honest broker in breaking the Sino- 
Indian deadlock.. This view is 
reinforced by the fact that only a 
few months ago, General Ne Win 
made an air dash to New Delhi in 
the ‘same connection. The, present 
situation on the Sino-Indian diplo- 
matic front is such that a new move 


оп the part of Peking is not only 
plausible but very probable. The 
wide publicity that has been given 
all over the world to the, fact: that 
New Delhi is ready to agree to the 
withdrawal of posts by both sides” 
in the 20-kilometre demilitarised 
zone in Ladakh as a pre-requisite for 
the opening of direct talks between 
China and India, has no doubt pláced 
the ball in Peking's court. 

The additional fact that this 
gesture on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India came in response to 
the initiative shown by the Ceylonese 
Prime Minister has made it all the 
more necessary for Peking to face 
upto it. There is therefore an air of 
expectancy in the Capital that 
presumably as.a result of Chou-Ne 
Win talks, an important development . 
pertaining to Sino-Indian deadlock 
may take place in the immediate 
future. 

The mood:in New Delhi at the 
moment appears to be receptive with 
regard to the opening of talks with 
China. This is partly no doubt the 


-result of the persuasive diplomacy 


of friendly powers like Ceylon. Partly 
it has come out of the realisation that 
а continued tension on the border 
with uncertain prospect of its lessen- 
ing, after all imposes a strain not 
only on the résources of the country 
but also on the nation’s psychological 
make-up. While few in New Delhi 
entertain the illusion that the mere 
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opening of talks would lead to an 
early and automatic settlement of 
the border dispute itself, it is pointed 
out by responsible quarters here 
that the present tension could be 
relieved to a large measure if the 
deadlock could be broken by some 
form of diplomatic opening. 

The discussions in the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
has also added a sense of urgency to 
the Sino-Indian question. Тһе fact 
that the Commonwealth itself is very 
sharply divided in its appraisal of the 


‚ threat posed by Peking has not been 


> 


missed by the highest circles in: New 
Delhi. Although there has so long 
been a realisation that not all the 
members of the Commonwealth are 
equally convinced about the. conti- 
nuation of the Sino-Indian tension, 
an impression was strongly current 
here that the overall threat that 
Chinesé intransigence poses for 
South and East Asia is perhaps 


recognised by all hands inside the 
Commonwealth. . 

This time, however, the initiative 
shown by the Presidents of Ghana 
and Pakistan in counteracting this 
impression is likely to bring a new 


' well. 


sense of realism to the policy-makers 
in New Delhi: There is appreciation 


_ that Ceylon did not join in the pro- 


China chorus in London; at the same 
time it is not expected that many 
countries would underwrite a conti- 
nuation of the Sino-Indian deadlock. 
Rather they may expect a ready 
response on India’s part to any new 
initiative that may come on this 
score. 

The division among the Common- 
wealth of -nations with regard “to 
China has ominous significance not 
only for India but for Malayasia as 
It must have, come as a mild 
shock to Tengku Abdul Rehman that 
he can not count on wholehearted 
and universal support from the entire 
Commonwealth, ‘in his crusade 
against Chinese _ ‘Communism as 
he has tried to describe his con- 
frontation with Indonesia. 


after Kairon has come 
Biren Mitra. In the case 
of the Orissa. Chief Minister 
however, the star performer is not 
Sri Mitra but his political guru, Sri 
Biju Patnaik. Two parallel lines: of 


A S forecast in these columns, 
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‘Sri Patnaikís rather 


explorings have been going on in the 
Orissa case. The Congress High 
Command has entrusted it to~ its 
Lawyers Panel, while the Home 
Ministry has to proceed through the 
Special Police Establishment. It 
appears that the Home Ministry will 
move in the matter when the High 
Command is ready with ~its_ prima 
facie case. 
This by itself is no consolation” Á 


for either Sri Mitra or Sri Patnaik, 


because just at the moment they 
command little influence in the High _ 
Command’s inner circle. In fact, 
strenous lob- 
byings in New Delhi last week have 
yielded but little result. — He- seems 
to find himself in disarray. ‘After 
the fate of Sardar Kairon, few am- 
ong his supporters could hold ош. 
any ,hope to Sri Patnaik here. 
Almostasa desperate stratagem 
hes understood to have canvassed 
frantically for the plea that а politi- 
calleader's doings before he һай 
taken up Governmental responsibil- 
ities should not form part of any 
probe. This smart argument how- 
ever could carry little support in. 
New Delhi. He could -get “no 
assurance also òn the ground 
that his wife had been actively 
connected with business activities 


. long before he became the Chief 


Minister. Such alibis apparently 
failed to impress the highest circles 
iu the Capital. 

In terms of group alignments, 
Sri Patnaik’s difficulties will be a 
blow for Sri Morarji’s cause. Pre- 
yiously Sri Patnaik could bank on 
support of Sri Atulya Ghosh, but 
during the succession battle following 
Nehru's death, Sri Patnaik ranged 
himself on Morarji" s side, and there- 
by lost allsupport of the High 
Command. His later efforts to: win 
over Sri Ghosh however did not ` 
bear fruit. 

What has” perhaps unnerved “Sri 
Patnaik is the fact that both Sri 
Shastri and Sri Nanda are not likely 
to swerve from their opinion . that 
the Orissa case should forthwith be 
procedeed with. Both in the case of 
Sardar Kairon and Sri Patnaik, a 
common stand in favour of probe is 
held by both Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 
and Sri Nanda: This naturally 
provesto be a difficult hurdle to 
cross or by pass, even for an acrobat 
of Si Patnaik’s mettle. Me 
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Balraj Mehta 


Kairon and Punjab 


ae Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon has been a controversial figure 


s ; for the last few years. 


His fall as a result of the 


findings of the Das Commission has evoked a variety of 
reactions—mostly of relief. But Kairon was not a simple 
phenomenon to be simply dismissed) The^author, in a 
Series of articles beginning with the one below, ai керти to 


bring out its various aspects. - 


HE fall from power of Sardar 
Pratap Singh Kairon who ruled 
the Punjab for eight long years 

and appeared so formidable only a 
few weeks ago, has been an exciting 
and instructive experience. 

_ ` Since his removal from gaddi 
was the consequence of a tribunal's 
judgement.on specific charges against 
him of corruption and misuse of 
State machinery for amassing wealth 
for members of his family, attention 
has almost exclusively been devoted 
to this aspect of “ardar Kairon's 
tenure as the Chief Minister. He has 
come in for sharp condemnation in 
full méasure and demands have been 
made on his successors to clear the 
State of the virus of corruption and 
misuse of government power. But 
a more diligent and careful study of 
the phenomenon that he represented 
would indicate other dimensions to 
his role than merely corruption, 
though this was extremely important 
їп itself. | 
Significant Role 

Even his 
concede that as a political figure 
and a Chief Minister he was a dy- 
namic man of extraordinary energy, 
drive, initiative and imagination. 
Бог. that reason, his role in the life 
of the State and its people was bound 
to be many-sided. And though he 

~is at the moment being branded as 
just a corrupt politician, and will 
remain so branded, a' more thorough 

examination is called for to get a 


better and more rounded picture of : 


the man and his activities. For, it 
is undeniable that he played a signi- 
ficant part for good and for evil in 
the history of the virile and proud 
people of the border State. 

Sardar Kairon came to power. at 
a crucial juhcture. The Punjab had 
not experienced the glow of freedom. 
When the rest of the country was 
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bitterest critics still - 


a 


celebrating the dawn of indepen- 
dence and the beginning of a new 
life, the Punjab was bleeding from 
partition and the communal holo- 
caust which had dragged into its 
vortex almost every single one of its 
inhabitants It violently upset the 
entire social, economic and’ moral 
fabric of the State and though its 
people recovered' from this terrible 
shock with remarkable resilience, 
resourcefulness and courage, the 
experience left its scars on all aspects 
of life. This was particularly 
damaging for the political life since 
in the united Punjab too the national 


. Movement in the form of the Con- 


gress could never develop as a truly 
unifying force capable of welding the 
people together. 


Congress Groupism 


The Congress in the united Punjab 
was esséntially controlled by urban 
professional and “ trader 


largely coming from the Hindu 


,community. Its leaders in addition 


were, by and large, influenced by the 
Arya Samaj which for its militaat 
proselytising proclivities was suspect 
in the eyes of other communities. 

The Akalis were inside Congress 
in those days but they always main- 
tained their distinct entity as re- 
presentatives of the Sikh community 
and on the eve of partition they were 
already drifting away from it. The 
left trends which activised the peasant 
masses in certain areas of the Punjab 
also broke away from Congress 
before independence, 

The Congress which-before 1947 
had failed to curb and overpower the 
representatives of feudalism and 
vested interests, who with British 
гшегѕ’ support, ‘flourished under.the 
banner of the Unionist Party, thus 
emerged as a weak and effete group 
at the time of the transfer of power. 
But it. was Ришон into position 
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interests _ 


of power gratis. This provided an 
ideal set-up for groupism in the 
Punjab Congress from which it 
suffered long before power came 
to it. ' 

The malady became specially 
virulent.soon after its leaders tasted 
power, much before the phenomenon 
took hold of it in other parts of 
India. It was not fortutious, there- 
fore, that the Congress failed to 
provide a stable administration in 
the Punjab and the Ministries—both 
in the Punjab and in the erstwhile 
PEPSU—fell one after another in 
quick succession in the first years,. 
so much so that the Centre had to 
clamp governor's rule in both parts 
even though there was no powerful 
opposition challenge and the consti- 
tutional machinery could not be 
strictly said to have {broken 
down. 

It is worthwhile to remember 
that only after the coming to power 
of Sardar Kairon did the Punjab, 
despite acute strains and stresses, 
have a stable Ministry. It is equally 
noteworthy that in the midst of 
general relief felt at his removal from 
office, many. even among his oppo- 
nents were uneasy over the prospect 
of another period of Government 
and political instability. 


A Major Break _ 


Sardar Kairon represented by 
this one token a major break with 
the traditional power-pattern in the 
State till 1956. He was in addition 
the first Sikh to head the State 
government as well as firmly 
control* the Congress organisation. 
He was by temperament and 
standing a ruralite and a rep- 
resentative of the peasantry which 
is the most vital part of the Punjab 
society. 

He came to power on the crest 
of a crisis created by an Akali agita- 
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tion which ,his. predecessor ^ Sri 
Sachar had failed to deal with success- 
fully. Within the Congress he had 
gradually won eminence by activising 
the peasantry and by his bold leader- 
ship of such peasant demands as 
reasonable water-rates and revenue 
systems before he joined the govern- 
ment. ` ` | 

- Thus both by the manner and 
content of his rise to power, he 
broke loose the grip. of the urban 


and trader leadership of the govern- - 


ment and the Congress and promised 
to establish the supermacy of the 
peasantry. os F wt? 

A change in power pattern the 
like of which Sardar ^ Kairon's 
assumption of Chief Ministership 


seemed to represent was bound to- 


evoke voilent opposition. It came 
in many forms, open and ‘insidious 
the most virulent being communalism 


which had been an old and well . 


tried weapon of-reaction and vested 
interest in political tussle in the 
Punjab. : 
This weapon was now wielded 
against him- with full force and 
though its open leadership was in 
the hands of the Janasangh which 
launched its Maha Punjab agitation 
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soon after Kairon сате to power 


in 1957, апа the Akali party which 


launched successive morchas on the . 


Punjabi Suba issue, sizeable sections 
within the Congress, connected with 
traidtional groupism in the party 


sided with them‘ апа encouraged. 
‘them openly or surreptitiously. 


Though charges of high handed- 
ness and corruption were already 
being made against him, it is signi- 


‘ficant that opposition to him -at this 


stage, far from. weakening helpéd 
Sardar Kairon to consolidate his 
power. It only accelerated thé pro- 
cess represented by him -and ‘the 


„ composition and the character’ of 


the Congress itself underwent a tapid 


-change under his stewardship and 


become more rural-based and to that 
extent stronger and firmer. 


-Tragic Failure ~ + 


„ These were solid achievements 
and if Sardar Kairon were truly a 
great man and a man of _ destiny 


which he passionately believed him-: 


self to be, he could have built on 


that basis something enduring and 


stable. But as it often happens in 
history, he proved to -be a man of 


.of limited vision,i- inordinate ambi- 


ens " 
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‘tion and , numerous weaknesses and 


let go the opportunity that was with- . 
in his grasp. His failure which is 
,often cliaracterised as tragic can be 
"understood both in terms of his 
inherent character-and the circums- ^ 
tahces surrounding him:. -. 

. According to competent.’ óbser- 
vers, Sardar Kairon duting the first. 
four years of assumption of power 
played with vigour and energy: a 
distinctly positive and even pro- 
gressive role which won him laurels. 
He rallied and widened support be- 
hind-him and vanquished or at least. 
threw into disarray much of the 
opposition. His negative qualities 


remained submerged. 


But already between 1959 and 
early 1961; ‘His positive role was 
beginning to exhaust. “Subsequently 
he developed into the figure we know 
today—an- unscruplous politician, 
an _ autocratic administrator, а 
corrupt man, relying on questionable . 
methods and shady supporters, even 


-while he began to provoke more 


and.more opposition and lose support 
from every healthy element in- the 
political and social life of the Punjab. 


(To- be continued) 
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OPI in Ferment 


"WO documents ‘representing 
T two divergent and almost con- 
flicting points of view are in 
circulation among the ranks of the 
Communists in this country today. 
They are the two drafts of the Pro- 
gramme that the Communist Party 
of India is expected to adopt after 
discussion in the ranks at the next 
Congress of the Party. 


One of these was first released by 


Sri M: Basvapunniah late in April. 
In his introduction to the document, 


Sri Basavapunniah writes: “Тһе ` 


present draft is the outcome of preli- 
minary discussions among two to 
three hundred comrades in several 
States. Some fifty of us represent- 
ing different parts of India, gaining 
from the valuable contributions 
made available to us, have tried .to 
incorporate this collective under- 
standing in the draft. Among the 
fifty were thirtyone members of the 
National Council, and some more 
members of the’ National Council 
"who could not participate have in- 
formed us of their agreement with 
the draft," А 
Tt is this group of Left Communist 
leaders who early this month held a 
convention of their own at Tenali in 
Andhra and decided to hold a Con- 


-~ gress in October, where their Draft 


Programme will come up for discus- 
sion and adoption. 

Meanwhile, the National Council 

of CPI adopted at its meeting in 

.June a Draft Programme for dis- 

cussion in the ranks of the Party, and 

. this.is to come up at the Seventh 

Congress of CPI in Novembef next. 


Two Platforms 


The two Drafts, in effect, re- 
present the respective political plat- 
forms of the two wings of CPI today 
—the official group and the Left 
group. An analysis of these two 
documents has more than a mere 
newsman's exercise into differences 
inside a political - party, for they 
represent the tussle between two 
points of view among Indian 
Communists, differing from each 
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Analyst 


-other in the analysis of the Indian 


reality, the perspective for the pro- 
gressive ‘movement and the strategy 
to be followed in taking it forward 
towards the goal of socialism. 

In this study, the, Basavapunniah 
document is referred to as the Left 
Draft, the National Council docu- 
ment as the official Draft. 


Independence Assessed 


Both the drafts open with a 
reference to the winning of inde- 
pendence but there is'a distinct 
difference in their respective appraisal 
of what happened on August 15, 
1947. The official Draft says: “The 
achievement of Indian independence 
was a historic event not only for our 
people but for all mankind,” and 
refers to the British game in partition- 
ing the country “to keep both (India 
and Pakistan) at loggerheads with 
each other, to weaken the indepen- 
dence of both and compel them to 
depend on their former masters for 
‘peace and aid’.” While, according 
to it, “imperialism calculated’ to 
make the independence of India a 
‘formal’ affair and keep her as a 
satelite state”, the platform of the 
Congress was to achieve an inde- 
pendent Indian State. 

“As regards its future, it was a 
platform of India developing an 
independent national economy with 
a promise of land reforms for the 
peasantry and rights of well being 
for the working people and a parlia- 
mentary democracy The British 
imperialists knew that a consistent 
working out of such a platform 


would foil their game of reducing. 


India’s independence to a formality.” 

So, British imperialists resorted 
to “onslaughts and manoeuvres” 
(partition, communal massacres, in- 
vasion of Kashmir, some feudal 
princes instigated “to carve out 


„kingdoms of their own in old feudal 


ways," while Mahatma  Gandhi's 
assasination “was expected to sow 
confusion and weaken and disarray 
the forces of -national’ liberation.”) 
The new Indian 


Government’ 
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fought back these moves, and under 
favourable historical circumstances, 
"India took to this path of inde- 
pendent development.’ ` 

The Left Communist analysis is 
radically different: on the one hand, 
British imperialism "realised that it 
would be no longer possiblé to 
continue its direct rule. The bour- 
geois leadership of the national 
liberation movement, on the other, 
was apprehensive that if the struggle 
against the imperialists developed 
into a general revolt, the hegemony 
over the mass anti-imperialist move- 
ment would slip away from its hands. 
Under these circumstances, a settle- 
ment was reached between the British 
imperialists on the one hand and the 
leaders of the National Congress and 
the Muslim League on the other." 

In this section of the Left Draft 
there is no reference to communal 
massacres, imperialist hand behind 
Kashmir, or truculence of princely 
States like Hyderabad. 


Difference in Objectives 


While the official Draft stresses 
Ше difference in the objectives bet- 
ween imperialism (‘cherished the 
idea of keeping Indian economy tied 
up to imperialist finance and market") 
and the national bourgeoisie (which 
aimed at “building the independent 
economy of India on capitalist 
basis"), the Left Draft warns: 
“Despite the growth of conflict bet- 
ween imperialism and feudalism on 
the one hand and the people, includ- 
ing the bourgeoisie on the other, the 
bourgeoisie seeks to strengthen its 
position not by decisively attacking 
imperialism ‘and feudalism and 
eliminate them, but by attacking the 
people and compromising with and 
conciliating imperialism and feudal- 
ism.” 

The contrast to this comes out 
sharp in the official Draft which says: 
"India's independent - economic 


. growth and establishment of heavy 


industry even on the basis of capital- 
ism, contradicted the interests of 


imperialism and was therefote, anti- 
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imperialist in. content. The: growth 
of independent capitalist economy 
also contradicted the interests of the 
landlords and the princely houses 
and was anti-feudal in its 
direction.” Оек 
Inside Bourgeoisie 

- In its analysis of the 
situation, the Left Draft refuses to 
fecognise any differentiation inside 
the Indian national bourgeoisie and 
makes a general observation: “The 
historical experience of . national 
liberation struggles of our time is 

that the. bourgeoisie, if it leads the 
‘freedom: struggle does not carry. for- 
ward the national democratic revo- 
lution to its. completion. On the 
contrary, after winning political 

\ independence, -it compromises with 
' imperialism: and allies with domestic 
landlord reaction.” 

The official Ога refutes this 
thesis: “The Indian national bour- 
geoisie is not a homogenous class. 
It has. contradictions within itself. 
As a result of capitalist development 
and competition inherent to it, there 
has been a considerable concentra- 

` tion. of capital and economic power 
in the hands of a few big monopolists 


who seek to enrich themselves at the' 


expense of the people, and the 
broader . sections of - ‘the national 
bourgeoisie." 

It is.therefore not an accident 


that while the official Draft devotes. 


, abwhole section on “contradictions 
of the path” of capitalist develop- 
ment,” the Left Draft ignores such 
contradictions, but at the ‘end while 
discussing about the allies for the 


revolutionary struggle for tomorrow,. 


it almost. contradicts itself by recog- 
‘nising a "bigger and. monopoly 
section” as. distinct from “‘the other 
broader section of the national 
bourgeoisie which are either having no 


links altogether with . foreign mono- , 


polists or having no durable links, 
which are not by themselves mono- 
polistic and suffer at their hands in 
a number of ways." ' - 
. Curiously enough, neither in its 
analysis of the present situation- nor 
in working out the. strategy of 
advance, this inner contradiction 
-inside the national bourgeois .class 


is taken into account by the Left g 


Communist Draft. 

On the question of planning, the 
two points of view show a marked 
difference. The official Draft recalls: 
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planning which. had .: 


present И 


“Remembering how British colonial , 


power had oppressed them and 
thwarted India’s: growth and attract- 
ed by the example of Socialist Soviet 
regenerated 
backward: Czarist “Russia into a 
highly - industrialised socialist , eco- 
поту, the National Congress, since 


long before liberation, had: progres- ' 


sive.schemes of ‘planning’ future eco- 


поту of India, which are recorded . 


in the Report of the Planning Com- 


mission headed by Jawaharlal Nehru . 


(1938).” . While .stating that “Ше 
sabotage of India’s plans for build- 
ing heavy and basic industries at the 
hands’ of the imperialist monopolies 
did not meet with success” the official 
Draft notes that “a survey of the 
Five. Year Plans-and ‘the achieve- 
ments under them would show that 


the policy. of the imperialists to keep. 
Indian economy’ in a stagnant semi- . 
colonial state has received a rebuff.". 


While recognising that “compared to 
the needs of the country, the growth 
is insufficient.’ the official Draft says: 
“It shows not stagnation or growing 
dependence but. ‘consolidation of 
political independence and‘ a step 
forward to economic regeneration” 
despite all ‘ ‘serious shortcomings and 
new dangers.” | 
The Left Communist position 
goes by the. text-book. dictum that 
“genuine economic planning. and 
capitalism are irreconcilable”, апа 
claims that ‘‘the five-year plans under 
the Congress Government....mainly 
rely on the profit motive of the 
exploiting classes."It also. diagnoses 
that. “under these plans....the 
intense desire to get rich quick has 
been letloose on the community." 


oie, 


Public Setor ai 3 


While “the official Draft “points 
out that the earmarking of the 
strategic - industries in the public 
sector (Industrial Policy Resolution 
1948), the nationalisation’ of Reserve 
Bank, the Airlines, the Imperial Bank, 
the Life Insurance. Companies and 
the gold-fields “did. not accord with 
the policy of the imperialists” and 


"were also not to the. liking of the 
‘top monopoly,group of the Indian 


capitalists” the. Left Draft.says that 
“the influence of big business in our 
state ` Sector thas. -steadily grown, 
leading to increasing utilisation of 


it, for further - UE up big 


capitalists.” 


. It sums up its contention ыб 
“Thus the capitalist industrialisation 
that the big bourgeois leadership of 
the state has launched upon with its 


` five-year plans and the building up 


of the State sector is paving the way 


_for the growth of Indian big busiriess 


and. together with it to perpetuation 
of the plunder by the foreign mono- 


polies through its continued exploi- =% 


tation of India's cheap labour and 
other natural resources." · The anti- 
pathy that big. monopolies’ have to- 
wards -the public sector—as shown 
in their resistance to public sector- 
enterprises and continued attempts 
to discredit and subvert them—is 


‚ totally ignored in the Left appraisal - 


of India’s present-day economy. 


Foreign Capital . 


.. On the question of foreign capital, 
the official Draft warns: “бо long 
as foreign monopolists are allowed 
to -maintain their entrenched, posi- 
‘tions in our economy in this manner 
and are given even more concessions, 
India cannot develop fully her na- 
tional economy. Nor can the 
country's political life be made safe 
from the pressures, interference and 
blackmail on the part of the imperial- ` 
ists who function closely linked with 
the reactionary -circles within the 
country.” 

The Left Draft. goes further and 
says "the most glaring fact of- our 
economic life today is that the 
country's economy as a whole is in 
many respects precariously dependent 
оп western assistance and particularly 
U.S. assistance." . 


On. the agrarian question, е 


Left Draft states that the aim and 
direction of Congress agrarian 
policies *is not to smash the feudal - 
and semi-feudal fetters on our land- 
relations and thus. liberate Ње, 
peasantry from age-old bondage, but 
to transform feudal landlords into ' 
capitalist landlords and to create a 
stratum of rich peasants who can be 
depended upon to produce necessary 
surplus of agricultural produce to 
meet the requirements of capitalist 
development and who can constitute — 
the main political base of the ruling 
class іп the countryside. e 

. The official Draft poses it diffe- К 
rently: “The main -aim of the Con- 
gress agrarian- legislation’ has been 
to replace semi-feudal relations and 
forms. of. production in agriculture 


by a кин -and capitalist 
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forms of production. In pursuance 
of this general aim, the Congress 


Government have substantially curb-. 


ed feudal vested interests through 
various legislative measures; .they 
have enacted laws for tenancy re- 
forms, for imposing ceilings on 
landownership, for the consolidation 
- of landholdings; for minimum wages 
to agricultural labourers, etc. The 
_ enactment of these ^ anti-feudal 
measures has gone hand-in-hand 
with conscious efforts to develop and 
foster a class of rich peasants and 
capitalist landlords who could 
' become the backbone of the new 
capitalist agrarian set-up, and who, 
with state aid, could expand produc- 
tion, adopt modern technique, deve- 


. lop money crops as faw materials ` 


for industries, build and sustain co- 
operative credit institutions, etc. But 


itis important to note that the ruling, 


national bourgeoisie, being itself 
an exploiting class, did not pursue 
these aims on the basis of an all-out 
offensive against semi-feudal vested 
interests, but through a process of 
compromises with and concessions 
to the latter. Hence, Congress 
agrarian reforms did not bring about 
a radical transformation of the 


agrarian set-up in the interests of the. 


mass of the peasantry”. i 
People’s Condition 

The section dealing with the 
Condition of {һе People covers 
much the same ground in both the 
Drafts. But in the Left- Draft one 
does not find what the official draft 
says that “the organised strength of 
the trade unions and the striking 


~~power of the working class have 


increased.” Instead, the Left. Draft 
contends that “even the elementary 
right of collective bargaining is not 
secured to the working class.” 

. Dealing with the uphill task of 
the working class in -defence of its 
rights, the official Draft says: “The 
result is that. industrial peace fails 
to be preserved and workers have to 
resort to strikes and other form of 
action’ to protect their interests." 
There is no such reference in the Left 
Draft presumably because of the 
Left allergy that any talk of industrial 
peace might smack of class collabo- 
ration. The. Left Draft asserts: 
“The real wages of the workers do 
not seem to have gone up- much 
beyond their 1939 level.” This formu- 

- ation is missingin the official Draft, 
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Dealing with the “appalling 
poverty and backwardness *of the 
peasantry, the Official Draft. adds: 
“A certain legal limitation on rents, 
provision of credits and loans, deve- 
lopment- of irrigation "and other 


facilities have brought relief to a- 


certain strata of the peasantry. But 
the. high taxes of the State and the 
expropriatory activities of {һе 
capitalist market, often nullify these 
gains.” Not unexpectedly, the Left 
Draft does not put the plus and the 
minus together and generalises that 


“in short, the ruination of our peasan-.. 


try is what we see in the countryside 
today.” IT ` 


Character of State . 
[n characterising the State in 


India today, the difference. between. 


the two Drafts comes out clearly. The 
official Draft says that it is "the organ 
of the class rule of the national 
bourgeoisie as a whole" but the Left 
Draft holds that it is “the organ of 


-the class rule of the bourgeoisie and 


the landlords, led by the big bour- 
geoisie,” Regarding the role of the 
big bourgéoisie, the official Draft 
says that it *often wields considerable 


. influence”. "in the formation and 


exercise of. governmental power.” 
There is no doubt a difference bet- 
ween being “led by" and being 
"often" under “considerable in- 
fluence.” : ` 

While - е. Left Draft regards 
landlords as sharing power with 
bourgeoisie, «the official draft says 
that “the national bourgeoisie сош- 
promises with the landlords, admitt- 
ing them in governmental composi- 
tion, especially at the State levels and 
giving them concessions at the cost 
of the peasantry”. So while accord- 
ing to the Left, the bourgeoisie has 
admitted landlords into partnership 
of power,. the official stand thinks 
that the bourgeoisie makes conces- 
sions to the landlords, compromising 
with them. * 

"While 


noted, the official Draft says: "Even 
with these limitations, the existence 


of these- rights in the Constitution. 


can be made the platform and instru- 


ment of struggles of the people for ' 
enlarging democracy and defending - 


théir interests.” Against this, the 
Left Draft ѕауѕ: “But these. (Parlia- 
ment and Fundamental Rights) fail 
to protect the peóplé"or change the 


limitations .imposed їп. 
-practice upon Fundamental Rights is 


situation in their favour." . А 
- Regarding parliamentary govern- 


. ment, the Left Draft, concedes: 


“Although a form of class rule of the 
bourgeoisie, India’s present Parlia- 
mentary -system' also" embodies an 


advance for the people. It affords - 


certain opportunities to them to 
defend their vital interests; intervenc 
in the -affairs ofthe State to-a certain 
extent, to carry disillusionment to 
the masses and mobilise them to 
carry forward the struggle for peace, 
democracy and social progress.” 

On this, the official Draft is more 
positive: “Although a form of class 


. rule, India's present parliamentary 


democracy has enabled the people 
to a certain.extent to fight the distor- 
tion of that class rule in the direction 
of autocracy in the services of 
reactionary monopoly and landlord 
interests. India's ' Parliament has 
provided a forum for the people to 
intervene in the affairs of the State 
in a measure and to voice the cause 
of peace, national freedom and 
democracy, to counter imperialist 
conspiracies and for demanding social 
transformations in favour of the 
people. such as land reforms, working 
class rights, curb on monopolies 
etc.” While the Left Draft makes 
no demarcation inside the ranks of 
the ruling class, the official Draft 
says: "Within the national bour- 
geoisie itself as the top monopolist 
groups get more and more differentia- 
ted from the rest of the bourgeoisie, 
2 struggle grows among the various 
séctions to get hold of the parlia- 
mentary machine in order-to wield 
power over the budget and other 
economic measures, laws and policies 
to shape them in their own particular 
group interests." · | 


Shortcomings of System 


By and large, ‚both the Drafts 
catalogue the shortcomings of the 
present democratic > system with 
regard to linguistic question, relation 
between the Centre and the States, 
the centrally administered areas, the 
tribal people, bureaucrats dominat- 
ing administration and judiciary. 
While the Left Draft. complains 
against the language policy and of 
attempts being made to impose Hindi 


-in place of English on the non-Hindi 


speaking people", the official Draft 
refers to the absence of the right 
of recall under the Constitution. 


“Under such conditions, only extra-' 
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parliamentary mass struggles be- 
come the effective vehicle of influenc- 
ing and changing the course of 
parliamentary policies in favour of 
the masses and against the mono- 
polists which: in effect means the 
defence of democracy and the 
Parliament itself.” 

Who constitute the ка threat to 
parliamentary democracy. in this 
country ? ‘The official Draft says: 
“The monopolist groups and feudal 
circles represent the main anti-demo- 
cratic forces of reaction in the country 
Their constant effort is to exercise 
pressure to shift Parliament and 
Government policies to the: Right. 
Hence they oppose extension of 
' democracy, support restrictions on 
parliamentary democracy and pro- 
mote bureaucratic authoritarianism." 
Therefore, “‘it is the right reactionary 
forces which undermine. the parlia- 
mentary system, both from within 
and without, by making it an instru- 
ment to advance their narrow class 
interests and repress the toiling 
masses.” i 


Lumping Together 


The Left however makes no such 
demarcation of Right Reaction as a 
cardinal factor in Indian politics 
today. It lumps the entire bourge- 
oisie together: “Тһе threat (to 
parliamentary democracy) comes 
from the exploiting classes. It is they 
who undermine both from within 
and without by making it an instru- 
ment to advance their narrow in- 
terests and repress the toiling masses.” 
Under cover of a fundamentalist 
formulation, it. refuses to warn 
against the present danger, such is 
the logic of dogmatism. 

The Left Draft says that the 
Government of India’s foreign 
policy “naturally reflects the dual 
character of our bourgeoisie, .of 
- opposition as well as of compromise 
and conciliation with imperialism.” 
It concedes that the Indian bourge- 
oisie for its very class needs peace, 
neutrality and non-alignment. . 

The draft speaks of three phases 
of India’s foreign policy: first, the 
period immediately after indepen- 
dence, when “the Government of 


India exhibited marked tendencies - 


of ‘succumbing to the blackmail of 
the imperialist camp and leaned 
heavily on it.” This was followed 
by a new phase giving “new anti- 
imperialist content to the policy of 
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non-alignment” enabling ‘it to play 
“а positive role in international 
development.” 4 

Then comes the set-back: “Верїп- 
ning from about the year 1958, how- 
ever, the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment of India has been passing 
through,a new phase” which “arises 
from the very class character of the 
present Government.” Апа it is 
spelt out : 
on Western monopoly aid to fulfil 
five-year plans and its prevarica- 
tion on a number of anti-colonial 
issues in the recent period objectively 
facilitate the U.S. designs of neo- 
colonialism and aggression,. and 
leads to India’s isolation from the 
powerful currents of peace, demo- 
cracy, freedom and socialism and as 
such is harmful to-our interests.” 

The official Draft on the other 
hand makes.the categoric assertion 
that the Government's foreign policy 

"js, in the main, a policy of peace, 

non-alignment апа anti-colonialism." 
Although “sometimes vitiated by 
lapses and compromises,” on the 
whole “the. main character of the 
policy has been preserved.” 


In the first phase, the official 
Draft analyses, ‘ the foreign policy 
“suffered from the imprint of 
British pressures". Then came “а 
new turn" which saw the positive 
formulation of non-alignment and 
demonstration of anti-colonialism; 
and “the imperialist’ disapproval of 
India’s policy is also seen in their en- 
couragement to Pakistan in its aggres- 
sive attitude towards Kashmir and its 
claim to that’ State of the Indian 
Union." Instead of а slide-back, 
since 1958 (as the Left Draft claims), 
the policy of non-alignment and anti- 
colonialism was “strengthened fur- 
ther” with the liberation of Goa in 
1961. 


Goa Liberation 


It is indeed amazing ‘that the . 


Left Draft makes no mention at all 
of the liberation of Goa. In fact, 
in the Left, Draft one searches in 


‚ vain for any reference of what the 


official Draft says about India’s 
“forthright condemnation of the 
imperialist invasion of Egypt and un- 
equivocal support given in the UNO 
to the resolution’ on anti-colonialism 
and the liberation of all. colonial 
countries, " д 

- On {һе _gtucial 


“The increasing reliance ` 


‘issue of the ` 


Chinese aggression of October 1962, 
the official Draft says it "gave a rude 
shock to the Indian people” and 
“immense pressure was put on Prime 
Minister Nehru to give -up the 
policy of non-alignment and join 
defence pact with the Anglo-Ameri- 
can imperialists. " .-But India’s 
foreign policy * ‘survived the severest 
crisis it ever faced", though “Chinese 
aggression had so strengthened the 
political onslaught of right reaction 
that for sometime they were able to 
weaken the policy of non-alignment 
and anti-colonialism.". And it gives 
a number of examples which go to 
show that non-alignment has been 
saved “not only by formal declara- 
tions” but in actual practice. 


Inconvenient — 


The Left Draft quietly avoids 
branding the Chinese attack of 
October 1962 as aggression or in- 
vasion, nor does it hold it responsible 
for the onslaught on the policy of 
non-alignment; instead, it merely 
says that the border dispute “leading 
to a border war” (who was responsi- 


, ble ? Inconvenient question, indeed !) 


and the cold war since then “have 
further accentuated this shift in the 
Government of India’s foreign poli- 
су.” It notes that the happenings since 
then “have all led to a position where 
the policy of non-alignment has been 
seriously jeopardised and is getting 
emasculated.” 


The Left Draft thus makes no 
mention of Nehru’s stand in defence 
of non-alignment, nor does it pin- 
point the enemies of this policy. In . 
contrast, the official Draft says : "The 
main opponents of India's foreign 
policy are certain monopoly capita- 


‘list circles, having strong links with 


Anglo-American capital, and the 
remnants of the feudal princely order 
who go with them. The -parties 
which oppose India’s policy of non- ` 
alignment generally draw their main 
support from these classes.” 


The two divergent lines represent- 
‘ed by these two documents can be 
seen not only in their analysis of the 
present reality of Indian politics, but 
in the perspective that they give- 
before the progressive forces regard- 
ing the nation's path forward. 

This will be dealt with in the next 


. instalment of this discussion. - 


s (To be continued) 
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Balance Sheet of Twenty Years 
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WENTY years in the Ше of 
a man is a long .period. .It- 
comprises childhood and 
adolescence. The character’ of 
man is being formed, his talents and 
likings are developed and his future 
is determined: In histories. of 
nations, twenty years can be put only 
as an episode of historical develop- 
ment, a continuation of _ processes 
‚ transgressing through hundreds of 
years. ; . 
Did not many of us, while going 
‚ оуег books of ancient history. in 
school, make mistakes in historical 
dates, presuming that after all they 
were not of any essential importance ? 
The tempestuous and dynamic epoch 
in which we live has, however, 
taught us to respect the dates. The 
events of this epoch have made many 
nations of thousands of years of his- 
tory start counting their history as if 
anew, as they entered a new and 
basically different stage of their 
development. 
Turning Points 
For India such a threshold was" 
the year 1947—when she recovered 
independence. For our country, 
for Poland, such a turning point 
was the year 1944. On July 22, 
1944 in the town of ‘Lublin on 
the first stretch of Polish soil liberated 
from the fascist German occupation, 
the People's Government, of peasants 
and workers—the first in the history 
of Poland—came into existence and 
it took upon itself the heavy burden 
of. leading the country. clear of the 
chaos of the, terrible war losses апа. 
destruction, upon the road of peace- 
ful development, progress, democracy 
сапа socialism. 

The foreigners who came to 
Poland in the first years after the 
the war reported back that they 
found the country bombed, turned 


into.ruins, burned, destroyed- and ' 


levelled to the ground. Indeed, 
many towns had practically ceased 
to- exist, among them Warsaw, the 
capital of Poland, a city of twelve 
lakhs inhabitants before the- war. 
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More than six million Poles, or one- 
fifth of the population perished as a 
result of hostilities, primarily as a 
result of a horrible and planned ex- 
termination of the Polish population, 
carried out by the Nazis in the 
concentration camps. One-third 
of the industrial potential and 35 
per cent of the agricultural wealth 
were destroyed. "The total loss of 
national wealth suffered by Poland 
on account of the war amounted to 
38 per cent (to be compared with 
France's 1.5 per cent, and Britain's 
0.8 per cent.) d : 


Start from Nothing 


A saying in the Polish language 
goes: “о start from nothing." Twenty 
years ago we had a still more difficult 
task, since we were starting from the 
ruins and ashes, from the removal 
of rubbles, from curing of very deep 
wounds inflicted on the nation. The 
material means were less than 
modest if one -also, considers that 
pre-war Poland did not belong to 
the category of well-off countries. . 
The dependence--of the pre-war 
economy on foreign capital was 
great, the economic and social 
structure was backward and the : 
economic effects of pre-war £overn- 
ments poor, manifesting themselves 
in enormous unemployment, compul- 
sory economic emigration, stagnation 
and even a certain-fall in industrial 
ашр and the misery of the country- 
side. 

Even the people opposed to the 
democratic transformation that was 
being carried out in Poland admitted 
that the new People’s Government -~ 
had undertaken the task which to 
one's common sense, appeared to 
outstrip the creative and material 
possibilities of а few generations to 
come. They, of course, added that 
all the plans would stay in the sphere 
of dreams and boasts, Poland's 
rising on her own forces from out of 
so tragic a down-fall being out of 
question. TUNE 

Sure, it has been neither easy nor 
simple and has been effected at the 


industrialisation of the 
‘consisting of both the development 
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cost of enormous efforts, sacrifices 
and renunciation. But, today, after 
twenty years we Poles have the 
right to say that we have not gone 
astray and in the difficult moment 
we chose the best course and the only 
one, indeed. While removing the 
‘ashes of war we had at the same 
time started to build in a different 
way, anew. The effort of the people 
had been directed not only towards 
the economic development of the 
the country, but also towards the 
transformation of the whdle eco- 
nomic structure, in keeping with 
modern requirements. 

These were the radical land 
reforms, the nationalization of the 
basic- branches of the national econo- 
my: industry, mining, banks, trans- 
port etc. On the basis of these 
fundamental changes, we started the 


country , 


of the' branches of industry tradi- 
tional for Poland such as coal mining, 
black and non-ferrous metallurgy, 
aiid simultaneous construction of 
new, so far, non-existent industries, 
such аз shipbuilding, electronics, 
heavy machine tools. Great attention 
was paid to the development of 
the chemical industry which next to 
coal mining has become the second 
national industry. 


Direction of Investment 


In consecutive economic plans 
the direction of our investments has 
been determined not by temporary 
needs, but by the requirement of 
constant dynamic development of 
the whole Polish economy. Natural- 
ly, this was the most difficult road 
for the people, the one requiring 
greater efforts and not a few sacri- 
fices, but, today, after twenty years 
the face of Poland is changed com- 
pletely. : 

During the' twenty  post-war 
years, we have achieved a three-fold 
growth in the output of hard coal, 
iron ore and rock salt and almost 
five-fold increase in the output of 
zinc and lead ore as compared with 
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the year 1938. We have started the 


exploitation. of the newly discovered 


deposits of ‘sulphur, copper ‘and 
lignite, the raw materials of which 
nobody had even thought of in 
Poland before the war. Poland, 
which in the world’s statistics of the 
output of sulphur had no place, 
now ranks-second in this field. 

The ‘following data 
concisely the. present condition of 
Polish industry. Polish industrial 

- production is increasing much more 
rapidly than the- average rate of 
‘growth of the world industrial out- 
put. While in 1960 the world 
industrial production surpassed 
three-fold the level of 1938, Poland’s 
industrial production rose seven-fold. 
In 1963 our: industrial production 
was 9 times that of pre-war level. 


Another comparison, no less 
illustrative is: the рег capita 
industrial output of Poland 


was only 20 per cent of the corres- 
ponding average index of Britain, 


France, Italy and West Germany ' 


in 1937. It rose to 60 per cent in 
1960 and will reach 80 per cerit in. 
1965. Тһе  industrialization- of 
Poland, her transformation from a 
backward agricultural country into 
a modern industrial one has reduced 
the distance separating Poland from 
the highly industrialised nations’ of 
the world. 

It has changed her socio-economic 
structure. It .has provided Poland 
with the solid- foundations for a 
constant, harmonious, development 
of all branches of the economy, first 
of all of agriculture—the second larg- 
est sector of the national economy. . 


Agricultural Production 
' Though it is generally known 


that the rate 'of growth of agricul- . 


"tural production. is naturally much 
. slower than that of industry, 
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Europe ' 
Asia ' 
America 


illustrate. 


. pletely different. 


that it is dependent on many different 
factors, we have scored considerable 
achievements in this field also during 
the past twenty years. As a result 
of agricultural investments, land 
improvement; mechnization of culti- 


vation, the increased ^ supply of 
fertilizers, construction ` - materials, 
machines and  - implements, the-- 


average yield of the four basic 
cereals has risen during the last six 


-years from 5.9 quintals (metric 


hundredweight) per acre, 
quintals per acre. 


to 6.9 
At the same time 


the total agricultural output rose 


by 11.6 percent. ' 
These, of course, are not yet 
satisfactory results. Poland is still 


compelled to import considerable 


quantities of grain, covering it by 
export of sugar, tinned meat, eggs, 
butter etc., but -we. do all to reduce 
this costly ‘import as far as possible. 
Further investments: in agriculture, 
increased state credit assistance 
to the farmers, the supply of more 
than one million tons of fertilizers | 
(in pure component) in this year,” 
of 20,000 new tractors, of large 
quantities of concentrate fodder, 
etc., will serve this purpose. ' 


Foreign Trade . - NC 


Characterising” the _ economic 
situation of Poland after 20 years 
of independence, it is worth mention- 
ing one more: field of economy 
which is often called the mirror of 
the economy of a, country, I mean 
foreign trade. jk 

The most significant phenomenon 
is the general change in the structure : 
of Polish exports, as° compared to 


'the pre-war period. The place of 


Poland ine world commerce was 
determined before the war by raw 
materials and agricultural produce. 
Today: Polish: exports is com- 
The share of food: 
products came : дозуп from 34.5 per 


cent іп 1937 to 16 per cent in 1963 > 


and that of raw materials from 62 
per cent to 32 per cent. 

The opposite is being observed in 
the export of machinery and equip- 
ment. This ‘export grew from less 
than one.per cent in 1938 to 33 per 
cent in 1963. ‘It is. estimated that 
during the coming years the export 
of machinery will grow to' 40 per 
cent and shall become the basis of 
our-whole export - trade. By the way, it 
is machinery’.“of different typés 
‘as. well as complete, industrial plants | 
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that constitute the main item of our 
tråde exchange with India. Our 
fruitful coòperation for example, 
in the field of coal-mining can be an 
ideal illustration -of the changes that 
have taken place in Poland during the 
last twenty~ years. . 

Poland maintains ` today trade 
relations with 150.countries, and the 
turnover of Polish foreign trade: was 
in the last year twice as high as in , 
1956.: 

Dwelling upon the achievements 
of our twenty years of independence, 
І have devoted much place to 
economic problems -and have often 
quoted percentages and figures. This 
is. indispensable while presenting any 
balance sheet since all social-changes 
are closelv connected’ with the trans- 
formation of пе economy of a 
_country: 


Employment 


Shifts in- adipata and social 
structure follow the development 
of industry. . In Poland during these 
-twenty years a considerable part of 
the population has, found employment 
outside agriculture and the people 
living in- towns and employed , in 


- industry, transport and services Now 


constitute half of the population. The 
youth, whether urban or rural, have 
the same possibilities of education, 
which is compulsory and free, and of 
"gaining higher education, of choos- 
ing their profession and: of pro- 
motion. . 

Gradually we endeavour to 
extend ‘also to the countryside the 
: system of free medical care, of 
pensions and. various schemes of 
social and state care. For, ‘the 
removal of disparity between urban 
and rural life seems to be one of the 
essential elements, or—to be^ ‘more 
-precise—effects - of economic ` and 
social development of the country. 

. [have briefly presented the most 
important elements of the balance 
sheet of our 20 years of independence. : 
These were difficult years, strewn with 
many obstacles. These have been 
_ twenty -years of successes, but of 
. sacrifices, too, but for which it 
would not have been possible for us, 
as it is, to. look. back with - pride 
‘at the path. traversed., We strongly | 
.believe that the next twenty years will 
be equally fruitful and easier, too, 
be it only because we aré entering 
them armed with the experience of 
the past years. ` 
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Warning from Vietnam 


The letter published-below is a very unusual document. It was written 
by a leading communist of North Vietnam and circulated by him to the 
members of the Workers’ Party of Vietnam. It was written on February 6, 
1964, that is, immediately after the Plenum of the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party of Vietnam had taken the stand in full support of the position 
of the Chinese Communist Party in the current debate in the international 


Communist movement. 


What is ominous is that within two months of the 


circulation of this letter, the author died in Hanoi “under strange and un- 


known circumstances", according to reliable sources. 


Thereby, a new and 


ominous element has been introduced by~ supporters of Peking to the bitter 
confrontation that threatens to split the international Communist movement 
today. This ‘letter warns in strongest terms against the dangers inherent in 
some of the theoretical postulates that Peking today is trying to propagate. 


Dear Comrades. 


As you are aware the Report of . 


Ninth Plenum of the Central Commi- 
ttee of our Party, and the decisions 
thereon were heard and discussed 
between January 23 and February 6. 
During this period, and especially 
when everything was concluded, I 
had occasion to examine my con- 
science, the conscience of an old 
Vietnamese communist, a son of the 
Vietnamese people who devoted his 
life to the Vietnamese people and to 
the Vietnamese working class. My 
conscience is clear with respect to 
the Party, and to the people. It is 
clear with respect to the international 
communist movement, to. the com- 
rades and to those who sacrificed: 
their lives, and those who are still 
alive, to my comrades both in the 
Party and in the international com- 
munist movement. I continue to 
consider that my loyalty to the inter- 
national communist movement, 
whose vanguard is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and to our 
Party, has not been shaken at all by 
` all that has recently happened. 

That is why, allow me, to con- 
sciously and frankly state that I 
cannot accept and fulfil the decisions 
ofthe Ninth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of our Party about a new 
international policy which is 
fundamentally opposed to both 
agreements on the Moscow meetings, 
to the Third Congress of our Party 
. and to Marxism-Leninism the way 
it was understood by the absolute 
majority of the fraternal Parties in. 
the world, and which serves as a 
guide to the fraternal Parties in their 
struggle for the achievement of new 
victories for the successful ‘comple~ 
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tion of building socialism. 


The new policy of the Central 


Committee will lead North Vietnam, 
which is in the throes of a socialist 
revolution and construction, and 
South Vietnam where the national 
democratic revolution is going on, to 
the danger of isolation from the 
world communist and workers’ 
movement ande» also other great 
dangers. 

Our ideal is scientific communism 
and not a religious and fanatical 


. communism. Our ideal is proletarian 


internationalism and not national- 
ism. Our idealis peace and not war. 

It is for these ideals that we 
mobilise the masses, prepare the 
revolutionary forces for the liquida- 
tion of capitalism, colonialism, and 
imperialism. Our Party and our 
leaders should, by the force of 


* historic conditions, act in accordance 


with traditions which stem from the 
foundation of the Party in 1930, 
make the first Soviet state—the 
creation of the world Communist and 
workers movement—the symbol of 
faith, our support for forging 
ahead, for strengthening fraternal 
bonds, sealed with the Communist 
Party and the people of China in 
order to strengthen by this way the 
solidarity, unity and unanimity in 
the international Communist move- 
ment. 

In this way we, our Party, would 
serve a useful purpose. But, we do 
"quite the contrary. We attack and 
brand as “revisionists” the majority 
of the fraternal Parties whose achieve- 
ments and successes are indisputable. 
Acting in such a way, we, willingly 
or unwillingly, set foot on the road 
of split and factionalism in the 
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Communist movement,’ on the road 
of building “National Communism” 
"specific", "Asian Communism”. 
This road is very dangerous for it is 
contrary to the tendency of modern 
development, to the interests of the 
Vietnamese people both in the North 
and in the South of the country. 

For thirty-six long years I have 
been participating in the struggle. 
І have seen many generations of our 
comrades, witnessed counil2ss 
victims—and has all this only been 
to. see our people deprived of the- 
source of their belief, of their support 
in the struggle ? It is thought that 
by criticising “revisionism” in some 
fraternal Parties (for instance the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and others) we only display 
our “love” for these Parties for the 
sake of their "salvation." Though 
the talks with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union have not been 
finalised, though the results of meet- 
ings are not known, yet-the dis- 
cussion of the decisions of the Ninth 
Plenum of the Central Committee of 
our Party were hastily organised for 
the whole Party and the people of 
Vietnam. I am afraid that finally 
this might lead us not to the goal of 
"saving" the fraternal Parties, not 
to “loving” them, but to hating’ and 
attacking them. 

My conscience does not allow me 
to keep silent, to stay aside. It does 
not let me sleep quietly ! That is why 
I cannot remain indifferent and I 
must state resolutely that Z do not 
agree with and shall not carry out 
the decisions of the Plenary meeting, 
and I hope to sustain the most 
ardent desire of my life—to defend 
my Party, to be always loyal to it. 

I have carefully weighed all the 
pros and cons. To keep silent in 
the present situation would mean 
to take an irresponsible attitude to- 
wards the Party, to betray individual- 
ism which is typical of oppression of 
an exploiting class. 

I shall not keep silent ! І am 
ready to face any difficulty that 
may arise from this decisive step ! 

I believe that in future our Party 
will cleanse itself of the charges I 
have made and that I shall be 
honoured and loved for this action 
I have taken. 

Doung Bach. Mai 
February 6, 1964 | 
Sitting Hall in Ba Dinh, 
Hanoi. 
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| Non-Alignment 


О what extent India’s breach 
‚| with China has weakened" her 

А diplomacy in South East Asia 
is now illustrated in the absence of 
an effective Indian role in-the mount- 
ing crisis in this part of the world. 

Not unexpectedly, the deepening 
crisis in South Vietnam has spread 
over the entire territory of Indo- 
China. The increasingly serious 
American involvement in 
Vietnam has once again brought 
the United States dangerously to 
the brink of a conflict with the 
Chinese. People’s Republic. . 

‘The crisis in Laos is in. reality 
an extension of the crisis in South 
Vietnam. The bombing: of Pathet 
Lao military targets by American 
planes flying the flag of Prince 
Souvanna Phouma’s government has 
lent a new dimension to the Laotian 
crisis. American threats of carrying 
the war in South Vietnam and Laos 
into North Vietnam have brought 
"forth the ominous 
the Chinese Foreign Minister, 
Marhsal Chen Yi, to the Foreign 
Minister of North Vietnam that 
China would not stand idly by ‘if 
Washington translated the threat 


into action. 
VN 


Repetition of Korea 


Thus there is a repetition of the 
situation prevailing before American 
troops crossed the 38th parallel in 
1951. The only difference is that 
the American brinkmanship this 
time is reluctant and is forced by а 
compulsion of circumstances which 
the leadership in Washington, in an 
election year, is unable to control. 
It can wage neither war nor peace 
till November. : 

The contrast between the effec- 


tiveness of Indian diplomacy during . 


the Korean War and the relative 
ineffectiveness during the present 
crisis is distressing. In 1951 India 
was able to act as a bridge between 
Peking and  Washington- Today 
we áré so obsessed with the problems 
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Foreign аё Notes 


South . 


“assurance” by . 


- Diplomat, 


posed by China that not only is [Шеге 


‚ nothing left of that bridge, we find 


ourselves caught in a dilemma from 
which there is no easy escape. 
The current crisis in Indo-China 


and the confrontation between the 


United States and the .' Chinese 
People’s Republic is injurious to 
our. long-term “national interest 


: because it endangers the peace and 


security of South East Asia. If the 
crisis boils over into à war there is 
little comfort to be drawn either by 
India or by any other Asian country. 

If the Americans win the war the 
consequential situation in South 
East Asia is not likely to be palatable 
to us and to othgr Asian African 
countries. If the war is won by 
China, nothing will save the Indo- 
China area from complete Chinese 
$uzerainty which will spill over to 
Malaysia, creating for China a large 
sphere of influence and fulfilling her 
ambition to be Asia's number one 
power and America's number one 
rival. If the war.ends in a stalemate, 
the gains will be greater for China 
than for the United States. _ 

It is thus;clearly in the interest 
of India and other non-aligned 
Asian countries to contain the Indo- 
China crisis and find a peaceful 
solution. This is very much the 
desire and the objective of the 
External Affair$ Ministry; but it has 
found it extremely difficult to work 
out a diplomacy that would find 
a way out of the crisis. 

In this context Indian non-aling- 
ment faces a tést which it is yet to 
pass. Non-alignment as devised by 
Nehru during, the cold war 
meant non-involvement with the 
power politics of the United ` States 
and the Soviet Union and in the cold 
war between thém. -In the changed 
international situation that cold war 
abated to a large extent and the old- 
style non-alignment-has lost a great 
deal of meaning. - 


But a néW cold war bas started 


between the .[nited States and 


and the New Cold: War | 


China and. a new power confronta- 
tion between the two is in evidence 
in East and South East Asia. Itisa 
new challenge to non-alignment and 
peace which India has to meet. She 
has to forge new policies in co- 
operation with the other non-aligned 
countries of Asia and Africa which 
should be able to protect the in- 
‘dependence and integrity of the new 
nations of the two continents from 
the current Sino-American cold war. 
It is in this field that India's foreign 
policy suffers from a tragic vacuum. 
The External Affairs Ministry 
should study carefully the interview . 
given by President Nasser to two 
correspondents of the London 
Observer, published in that paper 
on July,5, -The correspondents 
asked Nasser whether non-alignment 
still had an efficacy in a world where 
the old cold war was about to end 
and the two traditional rivals, the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
were trying to come closer to one 
another. ov 
President Nasser's reply was that 
non-alignment implied non-entangle- 
ment in any cold war and with any 
power blocs; he referred -to the cold 


war bétween China and the United — 


States and the two new power blocs 
that were emerging around these two 
powers. President Nasser .said that 
non-alignment ` would involve а 
policy equi-distant from China and- 
the United States. , e 

This kind. of thinking is yet to 
begin in our External Affairs Ministry. 


American Influence 


1f it is in our national interest to 
prevent the expansion -of Chinese 


‘power and dominance over South 


East Asia, it should be equally in 
our interest to contain American 
influence. But we happen to be 
increasingly ` dependent on the 
United States not only to defend 
ourselves from possible’ renewed, 
Chinese aggression, but also to 
contain Chinese expansion in South 
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-East Asia. Indeed in the cold war 
- between China and the United States 
“we appear to lean more towards the 
. former. : =й 
This inflicts a grievous injury on 
"our non-alignment- It makes our 
diplomacy and foreign policy largely 
inffective in coping with the new cold 
War. It creates a hiatus between 
us and a large number of non- 
aligned Afro-Asian countries which 
‘are not inclined to choose between 
the United States and China. 


Role of Soviet Union ` 


Our friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union- do not necessarily 


impart a qualitative content to our | 


foreign policy in relation to the new 

cold war. For, the Soviet Union 

itself is engaged in a war of nerves 
a SMe, 
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EMOCRACY has its draw- 
D backs. - If the Chief Executive 
~ of that Champion of the Free 
World—the United Statés of Ame- 
rica—decides to drop а well-aimed 
bomb on Hanoi, it need not neces- 
: sarily be to humble an enemy abroad. 
‘It might as well be a way for some 
“one to win an election. : 
. It is for this reason that the 


world capitals wait with bated breath - 


for election results jn the U.S. There 
is nothing like it anywhere else in the 
world. Nowhere else does- a 
presidential - candidate. go from 
house to house in a person-to-person, 
hand-to-hand style telling the 


citizenry:. “If уоп `аге a voter I sure 


would appreciate your support.” 
Business of Politics. 5 х 
Here, there 15 по joust of ideolo- 
gy, no wasteful dialogues on what is 
happening in the rest of the world. 
Politics in the US is business, simple, 
if not always pure. Like a poison 
- gas . settling, it permeates every 


sphere of American life, and politics” 


IS no exception. This has made 
elections in the US unique, 


and по student: of democracy -can: 


-afford to neglect it. : 
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with China and is. at the moment 
quite unable to- influence ‘Chinese 
policies and actions. ; 
Besides, it will take thé Soviet 
Bovernment considerable time to 
evolve an effective policy with regard 
to. China; at. the moment probings 


` аге going on both in Asia and in 


Africa: Whatever may Бе, the 
differences .between Moscow and 
Peking, the Soviet Union will have 
to come to the assistance of China, 
at least morally and economically, 
if there is a war between China and 
the United States. j 

The- Chinese know this. Mr. 
Khrushchev’s only hope“is that he 
will be able to play the role of a 
mediator if such a war leads to a 
stalemate, a hope not yet established 
on tangible facts. - a= 

It is, therefore, necessary for 


` Asarule American politicians are 
not given to coyness. ` But everybody 
starts by declaring that he would not, 


‚гип. (The hustlers’ ‘that ‘they are, 


US politicians always run for elec- 
tions.) They merely pledge to serve 
the people or the: party or whatever: 
is appropriate to a given” audience. 

With the astuteness born ‘of long 
association with stock exchanges 
everyone soon knows what he can 
expect from this business. And they 
enter the arena after carefully count- 
ing the chickens. | 

After that it is indeed like watch- 
ing the big board at the stock ex- 
change—brisk trading in Goldwater, 
slump in Lodge, mild flutter -over 
Scranton and so оп. ` 

It is all very precise and predict- 
able. None of the political ‘irra- 
tionalism that upsets so many apple- 
carts in the other parts of the world 
affect US elections. Here, techno-, 
logy is’ the politician’s handmaid.* 
The computer, the gallup ‘poll, the 
public relations experts; have made 
electioneering as 
applied science. э 

And then there аге the 


presidential 


primaries. The US politician ` knows - 


, cians, , analysts, dopesters, 
1 ‘and of course, the girls. |, 
precise as any ` 


-the Government of India to evolve or 

re-create non-alignment in the con- 
text of the Sino - American cold war. 
The only practicable solution for the 
Indo-China states is real neutralisa- 
tion which must not be a facade for 
indirect Chinese domination. 

It is the historical task of Afro- 
Asian non-alignment to devise a 
plan for an effectively neutralised 
Indo-China. This is obviously 
impossible without Chinese member- 
ship'of the United Nations, without 
a UN guarantee enforced by a UN 
force stationed for a long time in tlie 
neutralised Indo-China .state. It is 


‘hoped that the External Affairs 


Ministry’ will do some real thinking 
on such a solution and that a pro- 
gramme on these lines will ‘energe 


"from the second non-aligned summit 


Which is to meet in Cairo in October. 


- Elections in America gs 


that what Abraham Lincoln said 
about the government of the people 
etc., was a good gag for the text- . 
books. Coming right down to it, he 
knows by experience, that it is safer 


‘to avoid a direct confrontation with 


the voter. , It is here that the prima- 
ries are so helpful to the up-and- 
coming politician. They provide . 
the best means of capturing the 
citadels of political power without 
a direct confrontation with the hoi 
polloi: : i ; 
But even primaries are not easily 
won. They need careful” planning, - 
elaborate organization апі of 
course, campaign funds. "Hence the 
need for a campaign manager. As 
ideology is rarely involved in politics 
only men: with exceptional organiza- 
tional skill fill the bill. . 7. . 
Next only to the campaign 
manager is the flag-bearer followed i 
by advance men, aides, insiders, 
staffers, Confidants, Strategists, tacti- 
pollsters ; 


Funds ‚аге raised by arranging 
lunches . and . dinners . (so many . 
dollars. a plate; depending onthe -` 
candidate’s ` standing) "where guests 
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devour steaks ‘and consider them- 
selves lucky for getting ring-side 
. seats: for the greatest experiment in 
. democracy. *. 
Dopesters bring in details of 
. what is going on in rival, camps. 
Pollsters tell of what the great public 
.feels. Analysts.sift the evidence and 
then the sttategists decide on what 
kind of image to project. 


The Image 


„' For, image is by far the most 
important thing in winning ап 
election. It is like selling dentifrice. 
Any TV commercial expert will tell 
you, people buy one brand of tooth 
paste rather than another, depending 
on which one has made the highest 
penetration on their brains. 

It,is the same in politics. If you 
want a vote, penetrate the brain of 
the voter. It would be unfair to 


“Rahmatullah Khan 


‘ 


R. Barry M. Goldwater has 
M emerged as the unrivalled 
Republican candidate for the 
Presidency in the coming elections 
in U.S. Barring a minor miracle, he 
will be nominated by the Republican 
Convention on July 13. The minute- 
before-midnight entry of Governor 
Scranton in the race failed to convert 
many.: It does not mean that he will 
defeat the present incumbent Lyndon 
B. Johnson. ` 
The likeliest: outcome will be a 
devastating ‘defeat’ for Mr. Gold- 
water. 
this politician is of immense value 
for any observer of international 
politics and would . give’ at’ once a 
deep and penetrating insight into the 
politics of. the northern part of the 
American -continent. 


Love with H-Bomb: 


Mr. Goldwater has been depicted 
across the Atlantic as the Dr. Strange- 


love who is in love with the H-Bomb... 


His rise has been pictured as the rise 
of the underworld. His conventions 
have been likened to the mass Nazi 
and ‘Fascist rallies. . 
Respectable sections of the British 
.press have compared him, to a Rip 


Wan Winkle who, asleep for half a. 
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But still an understanding of ` 


fire him with one's views on civil 


rights, graduated income tax or cold 
war. So they leave it to Madison 
Avenue experts, who have made a 
fortune by penetrating the brains of 
consumers. А  30-secorid speech 
expertly crystallised gets a maximum 
penetration on the voters brain. So 
the TV does it. 

This sales promotion approach 
to politics is perhaps .America's 
greatest contribution to democracy. 

As no holds аге .barred, any 
means are fair to weaken a rival's 
position. If a candidate is not sure 
of winning a given primary, he can 
‘always discomfort his opponent by 
putting up what is known as “favou- 
rite-son" candidate. The favourite son 
has not the slightest intention or 
the likelihood of winning. But he 
can queer somebody's pitch. And, 
that is a gain. 


The Goldwater Phenomenon 


century, is obvivious of the change 
in American foreign policy. He 
has been called the die-hard conser- 
vative individualist born in the 
wrong age. In short, he has been 
figured with .varying degrees of 
shades as a pre-historic monster with 
a H-Bomb їп one hand and a 
Bill of Rights in the other. Т 

Mr. Goldwater is to be seen 
mainly as a phenomenon symbolising 
the frustration of the common man 
in America over the recurrent failures 
of American policy on the external 
front. For Mr. Goldwater, as it is 
with the layman in the U.S., 
American post-war foreign policy is 
a chronicle of failures caused by 
the feeble-mindedness of its leaders. 

East Europe.is gone. Cuba has 
become an Achilles heel. Indo- 
China is béing lost. Even neutral 
countries like Indonesia and Ceylon 
have leaned heavily towards the 
Eastern. bloc.. Billions of dollars 
are spent on foreign aid. The 
precious blood of. American 
youth is spilt in far off lands which 
barely ‘contribute to American 
security. Still-America continues to 
lose. Why ?°, , 
. The question..has. baffled the 
common American for quite a long. 


"Cold War. 


When a sufficient number. of 
primaries are won, and the re- 
quisite number of delegates pocketed 
the intra-party struggle is over. 


Tnter-Party Struggle Im 


The inter-party. struggle is- more 
challenging but it’ also provides more 
thrills. a І 

Mud-slinging begins іп right 
earnest. Shady business deals are 
brought to light, heated. debates 
ensue on the rival candidate's 
dandruffs, his attitude to dogs, and 
how many times he married. 

For good measure, foreign policy 
is brought in. And then some 
strategist thinks it. would be a good . 
idea to drop а bomb on Hanoi or 
stop the sale of God's own wheat 
to the “communists, ‘and thus is 


_democracy vindicated at home, and a 


crisis brewed abroad. 


\ е ~ 


time. It was believed till now that 
the reason for this was-the Cold War 
in which em>loyment of the Ameri- 
can military might stood proscribed 
and its armoury of subversion and. 
sabotage—the other methods of 


' winning the Cold War—stood paled 


by the brilliance of that of its rivals. 

Hence the attempts to call off the 
Тһе late ^ President 
Kennedy set the ball rolling. Lately ^ 
Senator Fulbright too came out 
with a myth and reality speech 
designed to lay at rest the phantom 
of Cold War.. 

Senator Goldwater, however, has 


а different theory. He attributes 


American failures to a lack of 
appreciation on the part of their 
leadership of the communist menace 
and of their own strength. The Cold 
War for him is really the Communist 
War. He figures U.S. in the crusad- 
ing role of a virtuous David fighting 
the Communist Goliath. 


View of Communism 


Communism, lists Goldwater, has. 
enslaved and exploited a billion 
people, destroyed freedom, inter- 
vened in the domestic affairs of 
sovereign states, scrapped solemn 
treaties, purged 100 million of. its 
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own citizenry and seeks to destroy 
religion. Citing Stalin's ends-and- 
means philosophy he calls com- 
munism “ап international cons- 
piracy", whose instruments are deceit, 
dishonour, destruction, death and 
disaster, and under whose regime man 
becomes a “producing animal” 
(Marx's own-phrase). - 

Mr. Goldwater, swayed by such 
strong views about Communism, 
suggests that the U.S. has been at war 
for the past 18 years with an enemy 
who has never hidden his objective 
of destroying the U.S. and all other 
people who cherish freedom: “We 
are at war with an evil and the evil 
в Communism—all kinds of variet- 
ies. 

. He advocates for the recogni- 
tion of the fact that this war is a 
war—not a cold one, but the Com- 
munist War. The Americans must 
Win it. “Victory is the key to the 
Whole problem; the only aiternative 
1s—obviously—defeat.” 

. The Senator sees Communism 
In such dark hues that he is prepared 
to assume nothing where the Com- 
munist leaders are concerned, trust 
nothing that the Communist leaders 
Say, accept nothing that the Com- 
munist leader sign as a conclusive 
guarantee. He proposes, therefore, a 
ruthless programme of economic, 
political and psychological warfare. 
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Another facet of Senator Gold- 
water's philosophy —if such a name 
might be given to his ideas—is his 
excessive admiration of his own 
nation's grandeur and military might, 
He envisages a messianac role for 
the U.S. The failures in America's 
foreign policy are secondarily due 
to its incapacity to put on a tough 
show. He lists Gautemala, the Berlin 
Blockade (1948), Lebanon, Hiroshima 
and Korea as American successes 
made possible by its determined 
show of strength. ' | 


World Opinion 


The failures, says Goldwater, are 
the result of a sluggish sentimentality, 
an American. obsession of pleasing 
people. In the Senator’s view, the 
U!S. has allowed itself unduly to be 
swayed by world -opinion. It can 


n 


only be treated as a factor in policy , 


making but: should not be made a 
“grand strategy.” | 

What after all, is world opinion, 
asks the Senator; “a tiny segment of 
the world’s population that can make 
itself heard. Intellectuals, journalists, 
the-organizers of street mobs”, prime 
targets for communist infiltration. 
Allowance to world opinion, there- 
fore, is like allowing the tail to wag 
the dog. 

An excessive hatred for Com- 
munism and an equally obsessive 
love for the national self yields 
quizzical and sometimes comical 


^ results. He views Cuba as not only 


a danger to the U.S., but also asa 
disgrace and an affront which would 
diminish the world’s respect for the 
U.S. in direct ratio to the length of 
time they permit the situation go un- 


challenged. The crushing of Cuba . 


thus becomes a cardinal creed; the 
Bay of Pigs fiasco..a melancholy 
failure of the American authorities 
to keep up their promises. 

On disarmament Mr. Goldwater 
holds the view that the moment there 
is disarmament the ' world would 
immediately be laid open to conquest 
by the masses of Russian and Chinese 
men under conventional arms. He 
affirms in no uncertain terms that he 
is against disarmament. “We are 
against it because we need our 


· armaments” to resist the Communist 


thrust. Also, he opposes the test-ban 
treaty vehemently and calls it a 
Communist trap. ` Nus a | 

He views the UsN¢ as-an instru 


DA 64/154 ment in the hands | of the Soviet 
2 "бгр, p 


~ 


. nuclear war". 


Union and a large mber of 
neutrals, directed mainly against the 
U.S. and its allies. * 

On foreign aid he holds the view 
that the U.S. has been squandering 
its hard-earned monéy on unreliable 
allies, dubious neutrals and crypto- 
communist countries. When Ше 
chips are down, says the Senator, the 
neutrals respect the military power 
of Russia, -not the Santa Claus 
attitude of the 17.8, 

The logical’ sequence of such 
thinking is that the U.S. must, to win 
this Communist War, forget about 
disarmament; forget about world 
opinion; continue the arms race and 
nuclear testing; talk tough; squander 
not money on unrealistic world- 
wide aid programmes; and must 
declare that total victory in thc 
Communist War is their aim. 

The happy thing about Mr. Gold- 
water is that he is far from the fringe 
of insanity. He is an extremely 
shrewd politician exploiting superbly 
the love-hate emotions of the simple 
folk out there in America. Leader- 
ship consists in rousing the masses 
and channelling their energies to 
constructive ends. The love-hate 
theme is the most popular with 
dictators and demagogues. 


Bluff Technique 


Mr. .Goldwater sees that the 
Communist bloc bolicy of brush- 
fire wars holding out the threat of 
a nuclear holocaust is largely a 
bluff. He wants the U.S., too, to | 
employ the same technique. He 
knows, and has said so, that bombs 
and missiles will not stamp out 
Communism. 

Ideas are ‘only defeated by 
better ideas. He also knows that 
“the choice is not yield or fight a 
nuclear war. It is win, or fight a 
His slogan that peace 
must be subordinated to victory over 
Communism, therefore, relates to 
victory in the local wars with Com- 
munist powers. ; 

He sees that nuclear war is 
unthinkable. “Would I take satis- 
faction from exchanging my pleasant 
life, my family, my freedom, for a 
nuclear graveyard ?" Shorn of the 
popular jargon designed to get the 
ignorant masses flocking around him, 
Mr. Goldwater is a tough man who 
wants to use strength as argument 
in dealing with the problems facing 
the world: today. " 
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AIR and Nehru 


An unexpectedly large number of correspondence have 
reached Mainstream 
AIR following Scribbler’s writings in the issues of May 
27 and June 20. Together with these, many have sent 
fullfledged articles on the subject. It is not possible 
however for this journal to continue with a single issue 
for weeks and months. The purpose of Scribbler’s spot- 
light on AIR was to shake up complacency about the way 
this important media оў information was being run 
by irresponsible officials. Мои that the topic has evoked 
country-wide interest, Mainstream feels that its job 
is done. It has noted with satisfaction the public assurance 
by the new Minister of Information and Broadcasting that 
there would soon be a reapppraisal of the work of AIR. 

As announced in the issue of July 4, this topic is being 
closed with the publication of the following | selection 
from the large volume of correspondence received by us. 
While there were only а few letters in defence of AIR's 
Director-General (as against the bulk that supported 
Scribbler’s exposure), we are releasing those among 
them which carried the identity of the writers. ` All the 
other letters in support of the Director-General did not 
give the name and the address of the writers and hence 
could not be considered for publication. 


es 


office touching on the' subject of ` 


А 
read К. Cecil’s halting defence of 

AIR апа Scribbler’s smashing 
rejoinder in your issue of July 4. 
Cecil’s is evidently a lost cause and a lone 
furrow. But he has my sympathies. And 

- just to give the devil and his advocate their 
dues, I wish to join issue with Scribbler 
on some of his counterblasts. . 
Cecil's statement that AIR's “quanti- 
tative expansion since Independence has 
inevitably led to some watering down in 
quality? was used by Scribbler as a handle 
against Director General of AIR, Bhatt. 
“That precisely", wrote Scribbler, "is the 
accusation against Bhatt. He has not 
proved equal to the task of running a 
growing apparatus of propaganda as AIR." 

If AIR's broadcast since Independence 
have grown out of all proportion to its 
resources and if there has not been enough 
talent to go round for all.its expanding 
network and extended transmission, what 

on earth could Bhatt do to avoid the **water- 

ing down in quality", except as Cecil 

rightly said, to “concentrate on consoli- 

dation rather than further expansion ” ? 

If every nation gets the government it 
- deserves, it also gets the radio it can feed 
and foot. One Bhatt can hardly make any 
difference to the state of broadcasting in 
the country, any more than even a Nehru 
could to the state of the nation. Broadcast- 
ing, after all, can only reflect the country’s 
cultural milieu and judged by the standards 
of literature, arts or, say, journalism in 
India today, broadcasting is perhaps not 
far below par. 

Scribbler blamed Bhatt for the alleged 
“racket” of AIR's Television Centre and 
the howlers made by its Director as a 
commentator, which is, obviously, no part 
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of his normal duties and which he did as 
one among a team of some thirty commen- 
tators let loose on the air for three days to 
'cover the cremation and immersion of the 
ashes of Nehru. But Scribbler would give 
no credit to DG, AIR for any of AIR's 

Emergency programmes of a high stan- 
dard". This seemed rather curious logic. 


Again, disputing Cecil’s remark, “Bhatt ' 


is not an outsider and knows the medium" 
Scribbler decided: “This is incorrect as 
he came in straight as a Station Director 
from outside radio". Surely, no one need 
be born in AIR or start off from Class IV 
to belong there or acquire the necessary 
technical know-how. | 

‚ 1 аш also unable to share Scribbler’s 
views Оп the function of Bhatt or his staff. 
“It is rather’ difficult to understand”, 
according to Scribbler, “how doling out of 
devotional music for days could by itself 
be regarded as creative and strenuous work. 
Again it is most amazing that the President’s 
and the Prime Minister’s broadcast should 
be credited to the organising ability of 
Bhatt, because it was nothing but their 
decision to broadcast to the Nation". To 
one so knowledgeable as Scribbler it is 
bardly necessary to spell out the art and 
science of broadcasting and the professional 
expertise it calls for. Suffice it to say that 
no one perhaps‘except Bhatt himself or his 
staff figure in the programmes as artistes 
and actors or as writers and speakers. They 
act, more or less, like producers-cum- 
managers of films and theatres. Their 
business, mainly, is to organize, to plan and 
produce and, what may be called, to “‘air- 
condition" the'"different programmes day 
in and day out. Unquestionably, it is a 
highly specialized job and very much a 


éreative and a colossal work. To choose 
and get together artistes and accompanists, 
and plan and compose music for “eight 
hours every day during the twelve days of 
mourning" was by all means an excellent 
piece of “creative and strenuous work” of 
which AIR and its chief, Bhatt, could be 
justly proud.. As for the President's and 
the Prime Ministers broadcasts, I only 
wish their "decisions" could be carried out 
as quickly and flawlessly in other areas of 
of the nation's life as in the much-maligned 


Krishna | Dev “Tripathi 
M.P. 


EOPLE in AIR have been, pleased 
by your exposure of so many mis- 
deeds but I feel; and so do many of 

my colleagues, that you are overdoing the 
personal angle. There is so much corrup- 
tion all over that a catalogue of the petty 
crimes of certain AIR men who are protect- 
ed by the DG is amusing but not very use- 
ful. .We think that you should now sum 
up your findings and say what the new 
Minister must do to clean up the Augean 
stables. 

What emerges ? First of all the present 
DG is not the right man for the job. He 
may have already wangled his extension, 
but three months notice is all that is re- 
quired to get him out. Or, he can be found 
some other work where his favouritism, 
provincialism, vindictiveness, lack of 
compassion and understanding for his 
staff, lack of the intellectual vision necessary 
for the development of AIR would not do 


-any harm. This is the first thing. 


_Secondly, the Ministry must imme- 
diately divest the office of DG of the power 
to appoint staff artistes. He has grossly 
abused this power and appointed worthless 
persons to oblige Ministers and other VIPs 
who then speak up for him whenever he is 
attacked. The Ministry must associate 
itself with such appointments. ` 

Thirdly, the planning of programmes 
cannot’ be left to a person like DG. The 
Minister must appoint'a small Brains Trusf 
for AIR consisting of young persons with 
a modern education who would, with the 
officers concerned in AIR, devise program- 


mes which modern India wants—plenty of -~ 


discussion and controversy, larger alloca- 
tions for adult education, good light enter- 
tainment, up-to-date news, etc. There аге 
good officers in AIR. who can do all this 
if they are given the chance. At present it 
is only what the DG finds convenient which 
is allowed. The so-called Programme 
Advisory Committees are a hoax. They are 
packed with'the Minister's ог the DG’s men 
who echo what their patrons say.' And, 
what is more, the average age of these com- 
mittees is perhaps around seventy. 

Lastly, the Minister and Secretary must 
make themselves accessible to the staff. 
The DG gets away with murder only because 
the Minister and the Secretary allow no 
contact except through the DG. If they 
must keep the present incumbent the ' 
least they can do is to hear other .points of 
view as a matter of course and redress some 
of the glaring injustices he has perpetrated. 
Something on these lines would be cons- 
tructive and useful. 


AIR Official 


MAINSTREAM 


N your issue of July 4, уоп. ` have 
invited communications оп All India 


Radio. Since I am a regular listener I v 


wish to ‘make a few observations. 

I suppose that Scribbler's main thesis 
in all his articles published so far on tbe 
subject is that something is basically wrong 
with the set up of AIR. and that as a result 
the programmes suffer. “As for the former 
I do not' know whether апу. ограпіѕайоп 
subjected ,to-a-close, searching, unkind 
scrutiny by someone whose mind seems to 
. be already made up will fail to offer instances 

" which cannot be easily twisted and branded 
as skeletons in the cupboard. This is as 
true of individuals as of institutions, the 
very greatest among men who have so far 
' been born being no exception. The point 
is that any approach which is - unbalanced, 
partial, and basically hostile is bound ulti- 
mately to lead all who are concerned with it 
into a sort of wasteland, and thus. defeat 
its own purpose. 


As a regular listener of radio program- 
mes for the last twenty years what I feel is 
. that whoever has been in and out of office 
in AIR, whoever has been favoured or 
disfavoured, the standard of programmes 
has certainly been improving, slowly, steadi- 
ly, but surely. The nostalgic lament one 
often hears nowadays for the Bokhari days 
has, I believe, no serious meaning at all. 
If only some of the popular programmes of 

^ pre-partition days had been tape recorded 
and were broadcast again today (excluding 
-only the performance. of másters among 
musicians) I am sure most of us will switch 
our. sets off immediately- and -voice our 
protest against such inflictions vehemently. 
AIR. may not yet compare very favourably 
with old foreign broadcasting organisations 
like BBC, but it is certainly improving every 
` day with experience. It came of age long 
ago. It has certainly attained- professional 
maturity. Only: some among us have 
"become  hyper-critical. The morning 
Vandana programme from Delhi, in my 
opinion, offers an enchanting hour daily of 
soul stirring music, consisting of devotional 
songs selected from the famous writings 
of the saint-poets of the country. "Leejiy 
Phir Suniye" 
selected items: for which ай the 
“children and adults in my family wait 
every week. “Ргаѕаг Geet? has always 
, been a bright programme wheneyer I have 
‚ listened to it. Ofcourse there are also at 
times programmes which are weak, dull, or 
supercilious. That, however, does not justify 
the drain-inspector’ s retort which Scribbler 
has imposed on your readers, "and with 
what anger and^arrogance ! -Or is it that 
Scribblqr has Den bought to.blow some 


one elst’s bugle ? ; 
х ` Р.К. Das 


ГАА POTLIGHT оп AIR” was timely 
є and much needed. I know of ins- 
AIR is being administered in a shocking 
and disgraceful manner. Besotted with a 
sense of power, AIR has been degraded to 
a mismanaged zamindari. No wonder 
that the standards -of AIR all round are 
so poor and sometimes even amateurish 
` these days. Servility is rewarded rather 
than merit, which is being flagrantly dis- 
couraged. It is high, time that an enquiry, 
not an internal enquiry, is held and all loop- 
holes which allow abuse of power. are 
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every Sunday broadcasts 


tances which leave no doubt that . 


plugged, so that fair treatment and security 
are permitted to promote efficiency. 

.Public apathy is a deadly deterrent to 
the progress of our country. Apathy is 
fostered and grows among the people when 
they see persons in positions of responsibility 
and trust callously and with impunity make 
a mockery of their high positions. ` 

You are maintaining the great traditions 
of the Press and .doing a public-service by 
exposing this running 5ӧїе іп 
is now required, I congratulate you~- 

Custodies -quis Custodie 


S one who worked several years in 

-the News Services Division of AIR, 

and who knows something of the 
peculiarly outmoded апа? outlandish set- 
up within Broadcasting. House, I cannot 
allow the attempt of R. Cecil (Mainstream 
July 4) to blame NSD for all or most of the 
shortcomings of AIR and to give Sri B.P. 
Bhatt the credit for all its "achievements". 
News-bulletins occupy the bulk of AIR’s 


broadcasting time, and ina country like India . 


they can be made the most unavoidable 
companion of people. But the News 
Division has to function under sO many 
handicaps that it can hardly be expected to 
discharge its obligations satisfactorily: 
Neither the former Ministers for I & B nor 


` the DG has ever set out an enlightened news 
policy in keeping with the spirit of the time . 


and the urges and aspirations of India's 
developing social democracy. Sri Bhatt's 
only contribution has been to put the brakes, 
making it doubly difficult for the NSD to 
make much headway. Yet, the bulk of the 
programmes since the Emergency for which 
Cecil gives him credit was passed on to 
NSD—most of the counter-propaganda 
about'China, in English and in Hindi, and 
now, the news commentaries. “India and 
the Dragon” was far from what it could 
have been, but NSD had to take it on 
without experience, without training, with- 
out the tools, also without any positive 
policy guidance from . anyone, except a 
general hit-thé-~Chinese-hard directive from 
Sri Bhatt himself. And when Bhatt had 
the opportunity to send an AIR оҝсег, іо 


London for a course in couriter-propaganda - 


whom did: he choose ?—пої one of those 
who were doing tbe work, but Bhatia, who 
had practically nothing to do with any 
kind of anti-China propaganda. This was 
typical of the general attitude of the Director 
General towards the’ News Division. One 
has only to go to any AIR station to see 
how the senior correspondents are treated 
in relation to Station Directors, although 
they have almost always the same status 
and draw equal salaries. 

The fact remains, and it can be con- 
firmed any day, that the News Division is 
probably the most neglected of AIR depart- 
ments, the most exposed to public criticism, 
professional talent smothered by AIR's 
play-safe, please-the-VIP, .. keep-to-the- 
conventional policy which -has reached a 


.new, low under the present egime. А 
The public naturally blames NSD for 


failures in newscasting and in not being 
the first with the news." But whenever 
these failure occur—and they occur mostly 
in terms of home news—they are to be 
traced to the existing policies governing 
AIR's news bulletins, policies not framed 
by NSD To give only one example, І under- 
stand reliably that NSD, had suggested 


. Excision 


news bulletins every half an bur or so on 
the afternoon of Nehru’s death: that there 
was none between 3 p.m. ant 6 p.nr was 
the result of a decision taken by Sri Bhatt 
himself. The next day, this decision was 
changed, and NSD did come 'out. with 
frequent news bulletins. &nd Nehru's death 
did not come without advance notice. 
Some of our most eminent journalists 
once worked in the News Division of AIR; 
today they occupy important positions in 
the profession.’ Now, the peculiar work- 
ing of the Central Informatian Service has 
‘denuded NSD of much professional trained 
talent: these transfers are effected by a 
body on which AIR is represented by the 
DG who hardly shows up in the News 
Room once in five years, unless a Minister 
comes to visit or some world-shaking event 
happens. Such is the intellectual climate in 
AIR that no man with any professional 
standing wánts to come to work in the 
News Division ! Smt. Indira Gandhi will do 
a great service by the nation if she lifts AIR 
out of the morass into which it has been 
permitted to sink by successive Ministers 
and Directors-General. A few words of 
"hope from her lips have thrilled the country; 
much indeed is expected of her. 
One who knows 


HERE are two corrections I would like 

tomake in the Spotlight on AIR. 

The producer of Western music 

who .was passed off as a journalist ona 

trip to West Germany did not depend on 

the backing of AIR's Director-General. I 

believe sbe had an influential sponsor in a 

senior official of the External Affairs 
Ministry. 

The daughter of a Director -of Pro- 
gramme wrote scripts not for the Urdu 
Majlis butfor a special programme. For 
some months in the beginning, she was not 
paid for her scripts. Е 

Б. G.K.- 


INCE Mainstream’s Spotlight on AIR; 
high-powered lobbying has been go- 
ing on in favour of the present 

Director General of AIR. While on one 
hand it is being said that Sri Bhatt is a 
“progressive” (and not a Morarji man). 
on the other hand it is being mischievously 
spread that the anti-Hindi circles have been 
trving to discredit him. 

As for Sri Bhatt being a pillar of pro- 
motion of the close relations of Hindi 
literature in AIR can be regarded as ren- 
dering meritorious service to the cause of 
Hindi. And I am sure that many Hindi 
euthusiasts do not want AIR to become 
the happy hunting ground for favouritism 
and medocrity. 

Regarding the other point about Shri 
Bhatt being a ‘‘progressive’, I do not 
want to dispute his claim, he can bold ahy 
views he likes. What is intriguing how- 
ever is thc liberal hospitality that AIR has 
accorded to VOA in particular during the 
years of Bhatt’s rule. Scribbler has already 
referred to Bhatt's part in ill-starred VOA 
deal, and so far no contradiction has 
appeared to this charge, which Scribbler 
was not the first to make. Newsreels 
were frequently supplied -with tapes. to 
AIR's News: Room by VOA. I understand 
а VOA representative was permitted 
inside the studio -when AIR's own corres- 

(Contd: on page 22) 
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‘Limits of Decentralisation 


DECENTRALISED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, by : Vaikunth 
L. Mehta. ‘Director of Publicity, K. & V. I. Commission, Bombay. 


. Pp. 439 Price Rs. 12. 1964. ` 


~ 


EWSPAPERS and journals ' while 

they cater to a fairly extensive audience, 

have the disadvantage that sometimes 
the really worthwhile articles they carry are 
liable to be overlooked in the hectic rush of 
everyday life. `А reader may put off going 
through an article with the sincere intention 
of coming back to it when the demands on 
his' time аге less pressing. But'that time 
may never come, and the article may remain 
unreád forever. 


In making it possible to salvage such ° 


articles for serious and profitable reading, 
much is to be said in favour of collecting 
and issuing them in book form., 

The economics of book production in 
India presents so alarming a prospect today 
that it is not every individual—or for that 
matter organisation—that is able to under- 
take this hazardous venture. , Rare gems of 
writings of permanent literary or economic 
or.scientific value often meet an inglorious 
end which they least deserve. 

Under these circumstances it is really 
painful to see a well-entrenched organisation 
like the Khadi and Village Industries 

.Commission frittering away its resources 
оп a Pyrrihc venture like the book under 
review. E 

But then it seems that this organisation 
was cast for precisely this role. At least 
that is the impression an observer of the 
gains and losses of this organisation over 
a period of years both at the centre and in 
the various states is able to gather. 

There is no doubt ‘that the Khadi 
Commission, nay the whole khadi and 
village industries movement, was fired by 
the highest of motives, the loftiest idealism. 
But the poverty of the philosophy behind 
the movement becomes so glaringly patent 
when translated into action that even the 
most rosy of optimists cannot visualise it 
other than a rather expensive variety of a 
white elehant. 

Sri Vaikunth Lalubhai Metha, the blurb 
proclaims, is an acknowledged authority on 
rural economics and cooperation. None 
disputes this claim. Nor do we have any 
quarrel with his analysis—repeated with 


almost monotonous frequency throughout 


the 400-odd pages of the book—of the 
appalling poverty of the Indian masses, of 
the widespread unemployment gnawing at 
the very roots of our social existence. 

To even the most casual observer of 
the Indian scene today these tell-tale weak- 
nesses of the economy are more than 
obvious. It is when remedies for these 


evils are sought and suggested that there is , 


room for serious differences. _ 
The book under review contains no less 
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tion, but not as a substitute. 


than 70 articles the author wrote for the 
Khadi Gramodyog during the past decade. 
The subjects dealt with include economic 
freedom; equality, policy and trends, plan- 
ning, industrial policy, handloom, khadi 
and village industries and slum clearance. 

To repeat, no sane person can dispute 
the general analysis of the problem that 
Sri Mehta has presented, and the premises 
from which he starts. The problem of 
India is overwhelmingly a problem of 
degrading poverty and of stark unemploy- 
ment. With this much we. agree. (But 
we do have our doubts whether a mono- 
tonous repitition of the problem as in- 
dulged in by Sri Mehta would help solve it. 

Itis a bit tóo difficult to swallow the 
remedial pills prescribed by Sri Mehta and 
other dedicated votaries of the khadi move- 
ment. We can go with them to the extent 
of decentralised economic development. 
But that too within certain well-defined 
limits. : Я 

The khadi and village industries рго- 
gramme can be entertained as a serious 
economic programme only as an ancillary 
to heavy industrialisations and ‘mechanisa- 
In the mid- 
thirties, this was the content of disucus- 
sions betweén Gandhiji and Dr. Meghanath 
Saha. Nehru then threw in his weight in 
favour of Gandhiji’s programme as a 
substitute and interim one. 

For. instance, in the consumer. goods 
sector there is much that handlooms, khadi 
and othcr cottage industries can do to 
reduce the extent of under-employment 
prevalent among the masses. But these 
programmes as a, substitute to heavy 
industry and mechanisation to solve the 


problem of unemployment seems too far. 


fetched and Utopian a solution. 

There was a time when the essentials of 
Gandhian. economics were really an asset 
to our people. During the struggle for 
independence, the swadeshi movement with 
all its concomitant fads and frills did help to 
inspire the masses with the national spirit. 

But once we attained independence, and 
India entered the modern epoch, we had 
perforce to revise our policies on а more 
positive basis. In this context the funde- 
mentals of Gandhian economics no longer 
held good: they became the hangover of.a 
bygone period. 

India passed through a period of political 
revolution without going through the 
process of an economic revolution. This 
hiatus;.so to say, makes it all the more 
necessary that we should make Herculean 
attempts at rapid industrialisation to 
catch up with the rest of the world. The 


powers-that-be must divest themselves of 
the. sentimental hangover of the past and 
face realities of the modern world. . 
At such a time it is a pity that people 
like Sri Mehta, and the Khadi Commission, 
. still persist in sticking on pathetically to 
doctrines which have no economic relevance 
today. One would not have minded so 
much if Sri Mehta and his: colleagues 
indulged in their pet fads-at.their own ex- 
pense. But when it comes to the public 
exchequer footing the bill one must object. 
The publisher's note says that Sri Mehta ~ 
was extremely reluctant to allow the re- 
publication of these articles, as in his view 
the interest of the articles was too ephemeral 
to deserve republication in the form of a 
book. After months of argument and 
appeal, it seems, Sri Mehta finally yielded. 
After reading through the book one 
feels Sri Mehta could have very well 
persisted in his initial reluctance. 
$ V.R.J. 


AIR and Nehru 
(Contd. from page 21) 


pondent beemed' despatches from America 
during the President's visit there last year. 
No such facilities ever came in the way of 
representatives of other foreign broadcast- 
ing agencies. 

» AIR'sfeature, “India and the Dragon" 
was prepared out of material on China. 
It may be worth investigating how much 
of USIS stuff was used for the purpose by 
AIR, and in contrast bow much of other 
foreign, say British or the Soviet, whose 
output of material on China is not 
negligible. 

І would also request the new Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting to investi- 
gate whether severe editing of Govern- 
ment references in Parliament to the mis- 
adventure of VOA deal was done in AIR's 
Broadcast of news. It will also be revealed 
in such a probe how much of Prime 

. Minister Nehru’s references to the U.S, 


* Seventh Fleet was distorted in AIR's news 


bulletins. 
For this, one may hold the News~ 
Services Director Desai primarily respon- 
sible. But did Bhatt, who never misses an 
opportunity to pull up Desai, ever try to 
set things right on this score ? Would it be 
wrong to say that Bhatt's okay bas always 
been available for all these demonstrative 
eagerness to what in plebeian language is 
known as suck up to VOA and other U. S. 
agencies. : 
Е . Кајап 
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-Education for 


“dusty corridors of the Education Ministry ever 
+ since Sri М.С, Chagla took charge of it. "He has 
béen trying to get å close and critical look at the educa- 
tion system in India as a whole, in the light of the wide- 
spread criticism regarding its functioning and utility. 
The scrapping of scores of pointless committees came as 
evidence of his desire to remove all impediments in the 
way of reorganizing the entire pattern: of education: 
in the country to suit the requirements of this vast 
country faced with-the problems of modernizing the 
economy’ as well as social life and outlook. ' 
The appointment of a 16-member Education Com- 
mission to make a comprehensive review of the entire 
field of education and advise the Government on evolv- 
"ing a national pattern at all stages can therefore be taken 
as proof of the new desire to tackle a national problem 
on a national scale instead of nibbling at it or dealing 
with it piece-meal as hitherto. .It cannot however be 
said that the appointment has come any to soon, for 
17 long years have been wasted already. zA 
| It is not quite clear why the terms of reference of 
. the. Commission. have been left delightfully vague. 
While it might be argued that the vaguéness has the 
advantage of giving wide scope to the Commission to 
study and make-recommendations on any aspect of the 
. problem without feeling restricted in any way, it cannot `, 
be denied that it also to that extent reduces the certainty 
of the recommendations being faithfully and fully 
implemented. * 
The probléms of education are not new to us. 
Already two major committees, the Mudaliar Committee 
. and the Radhakrishnan Committee, have studied certain 
essential aspects of it. The recommendations of these 
two committees were only partially put. into effect ; 
many were shelved on the plea of non-availability of 
. funds, This fact should have made the Government 
aware of the need to state clearly to the new Commi- 
ssion the extent of finances that can be made available 
for carrying out the reforms it.may suggest, which by 
the very nature-of'things are bound to be extensive and 
costly. It has also to be noted that the preparation 
of the Fourth Plan would have reached the final stages 
‘by the time this Commission submits its report.’ Unless, 
therefore, the Government provides a clear idea of 
the financial provision likely to be made in the Plan 
the recommendations of the Commission would be made 
in a vaccum without any assurance that they will be im- 
plemented. The suggestion in the terms of reference that 
it is open to the Commission to take up specific aspects 
and report thereon from time to time is also fraught 
with danger, for then from time to time the Government 
will make a show of implementing some and plead 


А Е gusts of wind have been blowing through the 


- values" and the 


Development 


inability to carry out the rest for the well-known 
reason of financial stringency. It is quite possible that 
such a procedure will make the system even more 
lopsided than it is at present. . А 

Some of the aspects of education mentioned in the 
Government's "resolution on the appointment of the 
Commission could well have been tackled long before 
now without any prolonged investigation. For instance, 
the résolution says, *..Ithas not yet been possible to 
provide free and universal education to all childrem 
upto 14 years of age." Here itis only a question of 
determined effort on- the part of the Central and State 
Governments.and volumes of recommendations by 
committees and commissions will not help. Similarly 
it says that “the remuneration and service conditions of 
teachers leave a great deal to be desired". | 

For more {һап four decades now, our national leaders 
havé been publicly commiserating with the poorly-paid 
and maltreated teachers and paying high tribute to the 
important role they play in the nationallife. But after 
independence, while organised sections of the working 
class have made some gains in the matter of wages and 
services conditions, the teachers by and large remain 
where they were. There has been nothing to prevent the 


"Gevxernment from setting up a Wage Board for the 


teaching profession as was done in the case of the 
working journalists. That this was not even seriously 
thought of would appearto reflect indifference more 
than anything else. 

- As for the composition of the Commission, very few 
of the members appear to be persons closely in touch 
with the problems of education in a developing economy. 


. The emphasis being on technology and science, one 


would have wished that a smaller number of experts 
from Britain and a greater number from the Soviet 
Union had been included, for it is beyond question that 
in these subjects Russia and the United States are far . 
more advanced than Britain. Itis, in fact, well known 
now that American experts are also laying emphasis on 
learning from Russians so far as this field is concerned. 
Another country from which experts could have becn 
usefully sought is the United Arab Republic, for in.the 
last few years radical reforms in education have been 
undertaken successfully in that country, and its expe- 
rience will be of considerable relevance to our own 
situation. A 

`~ Tn short, all the high-falutin’ talk about “traditional 
“requirements of modern society" 
being reflected in the national pattern of education to 


' be evolved will be во much hot air unless the financial 


commitment that can be undertaken is clearly specified 
and the objectives of reform are defined in unambiguous 
terms. ` ; 


e 
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Ж TTK's WHIMPER IN LONDON 07 | ig 


E SHRINKING NEHRUITE PIPER 


ROM Goldwater’ s'. triumph 

‘at’ Cow Palace to. TTK's poor 

‘show at Marlborough House, 
it has been a depressing prospect that 
haunts New Delhi today. If the 
Republican Presidential. nomination 
has been interpreted as a bad: omen, 
the Finance .Minister's performatice 
at the Commonwealth Premier’s 
_ Conference is being taken asthe 
` measure of ‘our truncated stature in 
the world scene. 

Two months after the passing 
away of. Nehru, his absence is being 
felt more actuely today:in the Capital 
than at any time in the. préceding 
eight weeks, and the feat 18 ‘slowly 
spreading its grip here that as” days 
will follow weeks the enormity of the 
unfinished heritage of the Colossus 


will dawn upon his small-shouldered ' 


successors." From Tore Affairs to 
economic’ hardships, - new but 
distinctly. perceptible rambling of 
discontent can hardly be ignored, and 
with it:has come an uncomfortable 
suspense in- New Delhis. . . = 

The Comnionwealth -Premiers’ 
Conference has lefta Баа taste in the 
mouth despite all the painstaking 
publicity stunts by Sri Krishnama- 
‘chari (though most of them turned 
damp squib). Even at the very start, 


. Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s announce- , 
- ment cencelling his own trip was 


: " fairly widely noted as being rather 


. Minister's proclivities, Sri 
should have taken more’ precaution, 


‘too apologetic for the Prime Minister © - 


of a leading Commonwealth country, 


and. . Nehru' S immediate successor , 
. at that. ; ; : 
' — While: responsible.  quaíters, say 
that TTK's appointment as the dele- . 


“ gation. leader > was; ` inevitable— 
though Sri - Chagla’s пае was 
also proposed at. one stage, 


Sri Nanda not being available to 
deputise for the Prime Minister— 
there is a strong feeling here that 
knowing as he did the .Finance 
Shastri 


against any fiasco in our performance, 
particularly when a strong team of 


à 


`4 с 


African ee was knowr to be 


coming. . 
In this context. it has been 
noted wtth interest that Ше 


proposal . {о include Smt Gandhi 


“was initiated by Sri Nanda though 


ТТК was known іо. Бе notso 
enthusiastic about Smt' Gandhi’s 
going to the Conference. Reports 
from London suggest that although 
formal consultations did take place 
betweer. the. two, ТТК, with 
his profound belief in the supremacy 
of his ego, practically ran the show 
the way he wanted.. The choice 
of the delegation itself epitomised 
the lack of cohesion that marks ше 
Cabinet today. 

: In terms of strictest wording, the 
London communique, it is argued by 
Sri  Krishnamachari's. supporters 
here, contains nothing that could be 
regarded as ,objectionable, and 
observers unacquainted with the poli- 
tical background, both at home and 
abroad, could possibly agree with 
such an appraisal. As the Finance 


': Minister himself tried to.point out in 
.the uncomfortable press conference 


he faced the, very afternoon of his 


_ return to the Capital, the communi- 


que did categorically recall the time- 
hónoured, convention that 
dividing any two Commonwealth 
menbers were not to be discussed at 
the Premiers’ Conference. , 

While logic, untainted by reality, 


may be on Sri Krishnamachari’s side,- 


three factors come in the way of such 
a simplified assessment of his role at 
the London Conference. The 
British. official opinion has shown 
“Beant respect for India’s case, and 


еге іѕ а feeling here that the false 


Story circulated. by a Pakistani official 


about Kashmir having been discussed: 
, at the Conference had the blessings ` 


of the Whitehall since one of the 


: British. officials practically . under- 


wrote the Pakistani gossip. 


inability to persuade the Conference 
to even make a passing reference to 


рагі 


issues, 


. key 
* Secondly, Sri Krishnamachari’s ` 


- India’s ordeal in meeting the Chinese 
aggression has lowered his standing 
as an astute politician, who always 
paraded his mastery- over details. 
To this has been coupled here TTK's 
failure to refer to the Sino-Pak 
entente as a regrettable development 
insofar as it affects a Common- 
wealth country. 


Thirdly, the reported threat by 
Pakistan's .Foreign Minister Bhutto 
that his delegation would not, agree 
to this communique unless and until 
some reference to the Indo-Pak 
dispute had:been embodied in it. If 
Pakistan could browbeat the con- 
ference with the threat of a deadlock, 
why could not Sri Krishnamachari 
put in an equally effective veto, it 


is argued here. Besides, it is recalled ' 


that once before at а Common- 
wealth Premiers’ Conference, 
Nehru himself, had refused to be a 
party to a draft communique which 
.wanted to include a similar reference; 
after such a firm stand on the 
of Nehru the Common- 
wealth Premiers were discreet enough 
not to press the point. So, it is -not 
correct as ТТК has tried to point 
out that he had no preceda to fall 
back upon.. 

The over-all impression in New 
Delhi is that TTK has emerged 
ftom the London episode a much- 


. deflated personality. The myth of his 


being the most brilliant man in the 
Cabinet—assiduously spread by his 
loyal  cohorts—has rather unex- 
pectedly evaporated. Since the 
Chinese aggression in October 1926, 


1 


New Delhi’s political pundits used* 


‚ to build up ТТК as a superb nego- 


tiator so far as the West was concern- 
ed; ironically that image has been 
largely shattered by Western 
pressure itself in London; for it is 
widely believed here that despite all 
the testimonials that the Finance 
Minister may give to the British 
Prime Minister's stand, it would not 
have been possible for President 
Ayub to get the reference: їо Indo- 
Pak relationship incorporated іп the 
communique without his help. "While 
he may have | the — businessman's 
acumen at negotiating a financial or 
a commercial dea] TTK, in New 


Delhi's eye today, does not possess . 


statesman’s mettle, Holding on to 
points while rallying the 
maximum support for his cause. 

^ TTK’s strategy in London appears 
here to have misfired. Right from 
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the -beginning while adhering,to the 
brief he hdd received from here 
(about voting with the African 
members on the South Rhodesian 
issue) he tried to bend too far back- 
ward to placate British official 
opinion—almost giving it an alibi 
of having а cogent case on the very 
same South Rhodesian question— 
thereby failing to enlist the powerful 
non-White sector of the Conferencs 
'in support of India's case. 

On the Chinese menace, while 
he began on much-too-high a pitch 
for many of-the Afro-Asian members 
to accept—whose views'.on the 
question had already been known to 
New Delhi—he had to end up with 
almost a whimper reconciling him- 
self to the absence of any reference to 
the Chinese attack on India despite 
the fact'that this was the first meeting 
of the Commonwealth Premiers 
since October, 1962. 

Even at his New Delhi Press 
conference, he took up a slightly 
superior and patronising attitude to- 
wards the African members of 
the. Commonwealth, — while. 
obiter dictum on the Colombo pro- 
posals as being “dead and gone” 
was a faux pas ‘which might need 
a lot of explaining away by our 
missions in Afro-Asian countries. 

The-fact that TTK did not speak 
up during the conference discussion 
on Commonwealth’s economic aid 
perspective—where Pakistani Pre- 
sident could indulge in flamboyant 
demagogy—has puzzled many here, 
since it was rightly -expected that at 
least on this topic, ТТК would be 
in his elements. An explanation that 


~is going on its rounds in the Capital 


is that the Finance Minister in his 
anxiety to placate the City and the 
U.K. Government for trade con- 
cessions, might have felt it better 
not to come out with hard words 
against the Have members' treatment 
of the Have-nots; that such a strategy 
of playing soft does not always work 
with hard bargainers seems to have 
been missed by Sri Krishnamachari 
despite years of apprenticeship under 
Nehru.’ 


* * * 


ri Krishnamachari being in hot 
Уаз today is however due 

to many factors. The foremost 
amongst these is no doubt a 
very deep-seated suspicion about 
Pakistan and the fear of a 
Munich-like appeasement ‘on the 
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‚ powers 


his ` 


part of the .Government. This 
misgiving which is partly the expre- 
ssion of the hang-over of the old 


prejudices against the sponsors ‘of ` 


Pakistan having’ partitioned the 
country, and partly the manifesta- 
tion of bitterness at” the Western 
backing Pakistan over 
Kashmir, would have stood in the 
way of even Nehru making any 
concessions to Ayub. Inevitably, 
a lesser man than Nehru has to face 
the brunt much more severely any 
time it is suspected that he is knuckl- 
ing under to Pakistani pressure. 

Apart from this, there is however 
a strong and vigilant lobby inside the 
Congress Parliamentary party which 
will not hesitate to expose any weak- 
ness on the part’ of the present 
Cabinet and make the most out of it. 
The silent rancour which came at Sri 
Lal Bahadur Shastri’s victory over 
Sri Morarji Desai in the race for 
Prime Ministership, has' not died 
down. In fact, the lobby which 
backed Sri Desai is extraordinarily 
alert and on a popular issue like 
Indo-Pak relations it is idle to expect 
it to keep quiet. 

Particularly, it is- interested in 
making TTK a target in view of his 
vulnerability in terms of organisa- 
tional support inside the Congress 
and also because of the mutual anti- 
pathy that prevails between the 
Finance Minister and Sri Desai, the 
fact which: has been known ‘for long 
to practically every observer in New 
Delhi. There is therefore no little 
significance in the fact that the first 
shot in the campaign against Sri 
Krishnamachari's performance 
should have been fired by Sri Raghu- 
nath Singh whose sympathies -with 
the Morarji group are not unknown. 

In the upshot over the entire 
episode there has emerged a power- 
ful trend here which is demanding 
rethinking about the wisdom of 
staying inside ‘the Commonwealth. 
Now that Nehru is no longer there 
to scotch such a point of view, this 
trend. has become more emboldened 
than any time in the past. It has also 
been noted here that a young’ and 
nationalistically minded group inside 
tbe External Affairs Ministry is 
agitated about our continued mem- 
ber ship of the Commonwealth. 


. This group was very pronounced a - 
in its indignation against Britain - 


when Sri . Patrick Dean ` attacked 


+ 


India’s case at ‘the last Security 
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time with our poor record at the . 


Commonwealth Premiers’ conference 
this point of view has again become 
active and it will not be surprising if 
it finds powerful echo when’ Parlia- 
ment meets early in September. . 
* Ў ж т? ne, `ж 
EW Delhi -was almost 
N practically taken unawares 
: by the appointment 
Sardar Swaran Singh as .-the 
Foreign Minister. The previous 
calculation that Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri might engage his different 
colleagues on specific, ad hoc assign- 
ments in External Affairs, seems to 


- have been given up with the fiasco of 


the London conference. The demand 
for a more serious .approach to 
Foreign Affairs was practically in- 
escapable and Sri Shastri showed 
‘considerable astuteness by prompt- 
ly announcing the appointment of the 
new Foreign Minister—even before 
the. return of Sri Т.Т: Krishnam- 
machari from London, and thereby 
sought to behead the storm that was 
growing and would have burst into 
a first-class crisis at the next meeting 
of the Congress Parliamentary Party 
Executive. T 
There are reports that Shastri's 
announcement of Sardar Swaran 
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_.the High 


Singh’s appointment was made 
directly by him without any consul- 
tation with the Congress President. 
It is understood that Shastri inti- 
mated Sri Napda the appointment 
only two days before its announce- 
ment. n t ua 

The new Foreign Minister is 
regarded as very much close to 
- Sri Shastri.. А minister. without 
powerful Congress lobby to back 
him, it is but natural'that Sardar’ 
Swaran Singh will stay close to the 
Prime Minister. During the compli- 
cated negotiations for the selection 


of а new Chief Minister in Punjab, | 


Sardar Swaran Singh emerged as a 
man commanding: the implicit confi- 
dence of the Prime-Minister, keeping 
closest to him, perhaps eloser than 
to Sri Kamaraj or other stalwarts of 
Command, nowadays 
popularly called Ше Syndicate. 
While the dislinking’ of thé 
Foreign Affdirs portfolio from the 
office of the Prime Minister will take 
away much of its hallo in terms of 
protocol, there is general expectation 
in New Delhi that it will-lead to 
better output їп the Foreign Office 
itself, where there is admittedly the 
need for more efficient functioning. 
Perhaps more than any other Ministry 
the External Affairs Ministry is very 
largely dominated by the senior ICS 
. officials, whose competence 1s often 
greatly over-rated. . 
Under the present Secretary 
General, for instance, it is widely 
known in New Delhi, group intrigues 
among officials have flourished as 
never before—in some cases, able 
hands have almost been sent away 


to Coventry, thanks to him—while ' 


his pronounced pro-West leanings 
are known to be largely responsible 
for the scandal over the VOA deal. 
This time in London, it was he alone 
in the delegation who had the ex- 
perience of previous Commonwealth 
Premiers’ Conference, and many in 
New Delhi are interested to -know 
how much he contributed to Sri 
Krishnamachari's bungling. ш 
While Sardar Swaran Singh will 
have to streamline the Foreign 


Office and rescue it from the clutches. 


of its ICS bosses, the neéd for a 
political re-orientation of the Ministry 
is also acutely felt: Sri Asoke Sen’s 
report to the Prime Minister on his 
return from the, recent visit- to 
Malawi and Kenya, has warned in 
very strong terms against our 
negligence in. cultivating African 
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opinion, particularly in the face of 
massive Chinese propaganda offen- 
"sive. Since the Afro-Asian opinion 


has come to assert almost a decisive . 


voice in every sphere in which India 


has’ stakes—China, Pakistan, the. 


non-aligned conference, the second 
Bandung, and the" UN—the urgency 
of having à bold and positive ap- 
proach, untramelled by ICS snobbery, 
will no doubt have the top priority 
from Sardar Swaran Singh as he 
"prepares himself from the Cairo 
Conference of Afro-Asian countries. 
With all-the gearing up that is 
expected from the new Foreign 
‘Minister, there is a feeling in New 


Delhi that now’ we are- entering a` 


‘new phase in our foreign policy. 
Gone are the days of Nehru’s world 
horizon; under the present leadership 
‘of the Government there, is likely to 
. grow a sort of, near-insularity in 
foreign affairs, a. reluctance to ex- 
press on issués that do not seem to 
touch our shores immediately. The 
absence of any:official or semi- 
-official reaction to Tshombe’s come- 
back in the Congo, or Goldwater’s 


sabre-rattling at San Francisco would . 


have been unheard of under Nehru. 
We may have efficient management 
of foreign affairs under the competent 
and cautious stewardship of Sardar 
Swaran Singh, but it will be a dimini- 
shing world vista that New Delhi is 
likely to adjust‘ itself. A changing 


dimension in. foreign policy seems 


to be inevitable. 
* * ж. 

UITE a furore has broken out 
Q with Sri Sanjiva Reddy's press 
| interview favouring private 
equity participation in public sector 
steel. It is not. that private equity 
participation in *public sector pro- 
jects have not been permitted in the 
past. In fact, it was arranged in oil- 
industry in. е: 'уегу best days of 
planning. 

Yet Sri Sanjiva Reddy's airing of 
his ‘personal opinion’? — rather an 
unusual practice for 
'Minister—is taken here as ominous 
because of the background in which 
it has come. .Apart from the fact 
that Sri Reddy-is regarded as be- 
longing to the.Right wing of the 
powerful “Syndicate”, "the present 
ciimate in the Planning Commission 
itself is favourable for large-scale 


whittling down "of the Plan tenets.- 


The debate which -was taking place 
_in the last months of Nehru between 


a Cabinet, 


the Finance Ministry under TTK 
and the Perspective Planning Divi- 


sion backed by Sri Asoka Mehta . | 


centred round the question whether 
we should go in for a bigger Fourth 
Plan with a . considerable ` higher 
rate of growth or take to the line 
of least resistence and draw up a 
modest Plan. In this, TTK was 
obviously championing the conserva- 
tive school. ! - 

Even. before this debate could 
conclude, the new Prime Minister’s 
initial pronouncements, particularly ` 
at his first meeting with the Planning 
Commission, suggested his prefer- 
ence for a Plan with a lighter load 
(which amounts to scaling down the 
programme of heavy industry pro- 
jects). Even at that stage Sri 


‘Subramaniam was known to have 


conveyed to the Prime Minister his’ 
own misgivings that onthe plea of 
alighter load, the Plan programme 
might be sought to be curtailed. . 
Now things have drifted to a 
worse position. There is open talk' 
of scaling down the Third Plan: 
it has- almost .become fashionable 
in the Yojana Bhavan to talk of. 
“levelling down’: the Plan (pruning 
was the term’ in fashion five years 
ago). And while under Nehru, the 
hard core of ‘the Plan was sought 
to be saved, there is good reason 
to believe that this time on the plea 
of lightening the load, more than 
the core will be cut down. ` 
Together. with this move, it is 
being widely suggested that since 


` the Government could hardly put ' 


more tax burdens on the people, the 


"private sector may be permitted to 
share it, and so-the inroad of the~~ 


private capitalists threatens to sub- 
vert the very bastions of public sect- 
or. This way the Plan is sought to 
be reduced to what it looked like 
before the Sécond Plan's frame gave 


‚а new diretion to our economy. 


- А distinguished British scientist 
had said that ‘Perspective Planning" 
itself could be regarded an Indian . 
contribution? under Nehru to the 
vocabulary ‘of planning. Now 
after his death a powerful offensive 
seems to have been launched to 
slice down the Plan and to invite the 
private investor to intrude into the 
public sector. It is yetto be seen 
whether Nehru's successors claiming 
to be pragmatic can successfully 
take up this challenge from «the 
Right. а 

М. С. 
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COMMON WEALTH : 


Little Common, Less Wealth 


s 


CAN the far-too-lengthy com- 
munique issued in London on 
Wednesday night (July 15) and 

you are struck with the growing 
-hollowness of an institution which 
has never quite known what impor- 
tance to attach to itself and what 
-role to play in the affairs of men. 

· Eighteen sovereign nations (some 
not entirely sovereign any way) from 
three continents as well as the Ame- 
“rican hemisphere, representing one 
fourth of mankind, grappled for a 
"week in the uncertain election-eve 
political climate in London and 
produced a document which, thanks 
totherichness of the English Лапр- 
паре, runsinto thousands of words 
-without saying much about anything. 

Not a single Prime Minister could 
return home with something tangible 
in his pocket to justify the continued 
luxury of membership of a Common- 
wealth which. has very. little ій 
common and even less wealth to 

-satisfy the material and emotional 
demands of the constituent countries. - 
Yet such is the mystique of the “‘cradle 
of democracy”. that it is extremely 
unlikely that any of the eighteen will 
be the first to snap the tie that has 
never really bound anyone to any- 
thing. 


~ Profumo’s Perfumes 


` In the first place, Sir Alec Douglas- 
‘Home would have been glad if he 
did not have to convene the confer- 
ence at all. But he had to. The con- 
‘ference did not meet last year largely 
because the perfumes of the Profumo 
affair had fouled the atmosphere in 
England. . Sir Alec had no excuse 
not to go through the annual ritual 
of. the Commonwealth Conference. 

The only valid ‘reason he might 
have given, and this was the point 
repeatedly made by, Mr Harold Wil- 
son, was. that, with the general 
election only three months away, it 
would not be of much use for his 
Government to go through the ritual. 
But that would have been an admi- 
ssion of defeat in the elections; Sir 
‘Alec has to maintain a i posture of 
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- confidence that Ше Tory рану would 


be returned to power with himself 
as Prime Minister. 

Yet Sir Alec was able to get 
through the ritual with remarkable 
diplomatic skill giving in only on the 
Aringes. -Even оп the burning issue 
of South Rhodesia, on which African 
feelings are. so high, he would seem 
-to have yielded little ground. The 
declaration of a collective Соттоп- 
wealth objective to see Southern 
Rhodesia develop as an independent 
country on the basis of majority rule 
is, at best, a laudable sentiment in 
line with long-standing British policy; 
‘the British Government had never 
taken the stand that South.Rhodesia 


should be governed as an “‘inde- . 


pendent" country by the racist white 
minority. Ў 


Crucial Question 


The crucial question was what 
initiative Sir Alec was prepared to 
take to hasten the process, and on 
this he has not accepted the African 
demand for an independence con- 
ference attended by representatives of 
the major political parties. All that 
Sir Alec has promised to do 
is to inform the- South Rhodesian 
Prime Minister of the African wish 
and to invite him to London for 
talks. This he has done, but Mr. 
Tan Smith is in no mood to obey. 

On South Africa, Britain and the 
other White members of the Common- 
wealth have refused to accept thé lo- 
gic of trade and arms sanctions with- 
out which, all pious condemnations 
of apartheid notwithstanding, it will 
be impossible to bend the perverted 
ego of the racist regime.. Nor is it 
easy to see what comfort the African 
members of the Commonwealth can 
derive from the "regret registered 
in the communique at Portugal’s 
failure to make self-government the: 
guide-line of its colonial policy. 
The Africans wanted concrete Com- 
monwealth action. They got a 
pious regret. 

If the African members of the 


. Commonwealth could count’ even 


` 


(ху {рад Л: 


‘some outer-ring -congolation from 
the weeklong deliberations, 


it is 
difficult to see what India got out of 
it. "The Prime Ministers were meet- 


ing for the first time since the 


Chinese invasion of India, but their 
deliberations do not show an ade- 
quate appreciation of the danger the - 
present Chinese leadership poses for 
Asian countries. 

The communique not only does 
not refer to the Chinese aggression 
on India, it even pays an indirect 
compliment to China by declaring 
an awareness of the "significance of 
China in South and South-East Asia.” 
Sri Krishnamachari made a gallant 
effort to make the Chinese theme a 
major plank of his performance at the 


‘conference; apart from impressing 


the African Premiers with the true 
dimensions of the problem, this was 
the one arrow in his quiver to 
counter President Ayub Khan's more . 
organised campaign against Western 


-arms aid to India and his, and Dr 


Nkrumah's, apology for China. 

But even if TTK had dore his 
best, it was not enough to convince 
the Asian-African Prime Ministers of 
the justness of India's case. It seems 
evident that the African leaders did 
not share India's feelings about 
China. Were they more impressed 
by the Ayub-Nkrumah exposition 
of China as a "have-not" power 
more wronged than -wronging, and 
their objection to Western arms being 
supplied to India in order to bolster 
her defences against China ? 

If this is the measure, of African 
understanding of the Indian position 
even within the Commonwealth, it is 
not difficult to imagine how much 
less is our stand understood and 
appreciated by countries: outside the 
Commonwealth. 


. Setback on Kashmir 


. If Indian haslost a major point ~ 
on China, she would seem to have 
suffered a more serious diplomatic 
setback on Kashmir. No amount. 
of political quibbling can convince 
anyone that Kashmir was not 
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“discussed” at the Conference; it was ` 
.and at some length. It was discussed - 
in the past 100; if one of ће Prime ` 


“Ministers ‘raises the issue and. others 
speak, that is discussion. 

In the past, however, Nehru had 
always succeeded in keeping out of 
the communique anything suggesting 
that Kashmir did come up for dis- 
cussion. It thas been a long-estab- 
lished convention that the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers do: not go 


-into disputes between member states. . 


"Even by that standard, the commu- 
nique issued in London last week was 
'a major departure, since it did show 
that the Prime Ministers had taken 
cognizance of Indo-Pakistan differ- 
ences and expressed the hope that 
these would be settled in the light of 
the public statements of-the Indian 
Prime Minister and the President of 
Pakistan. Thus, this is the first time 
that the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers have’ been permitted to 
` interfere in differences between two 
member countries. Bi 
It is immaterial if the reference to 
these differences was “innocuous”, 
if the “substance” of the. Kashmir 
` issue was not discussed (it could not 


“be, in апу case). Even if Indian, 


publicity in London did not fail as 
miserably as it did, the very fact that 
the Indian delegation allowed. a 


reference to Indo-Pakistan differences . 


to go into. the communique would 


have been enough to show that the - 
country was not . 


interest of the 
adequately protected. 
Perhaps Sri 


Prime Ministers to accept the Indian 
point of view. It cannot be easy for 
anyone to fill the vacuum left 
by Nehru. The Commonwealth 
countries are aware of the serious- 
ness of Indo-Pakistan differences, 
and they would certainly like to see 
the Kashmir issue settled. It is well 
known that in Africa, the Indian 
‘stand on Kashmir needs to be more 
adequately explained. 


Pandora's Box 


But having known all this, Nebru 
had still been able to prevent any 


reference to Kashmir or Indo-Pakis- * 


tani relations in Commonwealth 
Conference communiques. His 
argument was simple and, therefore, 
forceful. If the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers wentjinto disputes 
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south  Rhodesia.. 


'munique. 


Krishnamachari `- 
could not persuade the Asian-African . 


between two or more members with- 
ош being invited by all of them to 
"mediate or reconcile, they would 
.only open Pandora’s. box and 
expose the 
liquidation. There are major 
differences between Tanganyika and 
Kenya, between Britain and Ghana, 
between Céylon and India. Should 
the Commonwealth Conference go 
into all these ? 

^ "The stand and diplomacy of 
the Indianre presentative in London 
left much to be desired. It is evident 
that TTK did not feel so strongly on 
Kashmir as did Dr Nkrumah on 
The African 
Premiers were much more alert than 
ТТК. about matters concerning their 


. continent; they did not leave official 


publicity to British spokesmen; they 
“took. every opportunity to set’ the 


record straight. 


If TTK was rather new to the 
political assignment he 
shoulder at the last hour, the Secre- 
tary-General of the External Affairs 


Ministry, Sri М.Ј. Desai, was there to ` 


brief him properly, to set the record 
straight. Was’ he too much under 
the spell of the British climate to 
justify the trust the Government has 
reposed in him ? If TTK had taken 
а strong stand, he could have got the 
paragraph about — Indo-Pakistan 
differences deleted.from the com- 
For it is still true that 


Commonwealth to 


bad to. 


there can be no Commonwealth 
without India. 

On another, matter; ` too, “the 

Indian delegation deviated from the 
policy pursued by Nehru. Nehru 
was against any institutional shape . 
being given to the Commonwealth; 
he had never supported the idea of a ` 
Commonwealth Secretariat being set 
up in London. It was not for noth- 
ing that the economic co-operation 
programme of the Commonwealth 
was named the Colombo Plan, and 
not London Plan. ' 
' The establishment of the secreta- 
riat in London. gives it the frills 
of being recognized as the “capital” 
of the Commonwealth. In any case, 
with the Colombo Plan in existence, 
it is difficult to see what a new 
secretariat would do by way of clear- 
ing technical and other data especially, 
when all the grand talk of the British 
Government of a massive plan for 
economic and scientific collabora- 
tion was eventually reduced to the 
offer of a mere £15 million for 
fourteen developing countries ! 

It will bé quite pointless 
to ask the Prime Minister to 
sack his Finance Minister for his 
performance in London. After all, 
ТТК has always beer rather contro- 
versial outside the country. If any 
sacking is to be done, Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri should: sack the Common* 
wealth. 
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A. P. Jain 


г For A New Food Policy І 


A former Union Minister "of Food and Agriculture, the 


author draws upon his rich experience to advocate a 
: " new policy-approach to ‘the alarming food - situation. 


fiteering or profiteering will 


“ше I will break pro- 
break me,” Sri С. Subrama- 


niam, the new Food and Agriculture: 


Minister, is reported to have told an 
audience in’ South India. 

These are brave words indicative 
of the bold approach of a young and 
virile Minister, who has to his credit 
two successful stewardships of the 
Finance Ministry of Madras and of 
the portfolio of Heavy Industries at 
the Centre, and his words must be 
taken seriously. Nevertheless, the 
Minister needs a homily: the old 
adage that hard words do not break 
bones holds as good today as it did 


in Adam's days. If Sri Subra- 


maniam--means business, his words 


must be followed by -brisk action. 


Fall in Production 


The. outstanding feature of the 
present food situation is that after 
reaching its maximum of 79.69 
million tons in 1960-61 our annual 
foodgrain production has remained 
either stationary or it has declined. 
What is worse is deterioration at 
regional level. For instance, during 
the last three years production ‘of 
foodgrains in U.P. has gone down by 
2.7 million tons, which is equal to 
fifty per cent of our total import of 
cereals for the current year. India’s 
population has, since the peak har- 
vest, increased by more than nine per 


‚ cent and the gap between our require- 


ments of food and its supply has 
‘widened. : 


Agriculture follows, no doubt, a ` 
cyclic order of high and low produc- - 


tion, but keeping in view the vast 
investments already made, what has 
happened in the agricultural - sector 
cannot be explained away by natural 
causes. The hard fact is that in the 
last five years, the Ministry of Food 
and Agriculture has become import 
orientated. Our import of cereals has 
increased from minus three million 
tons annually to’ plus five million 
tons. Unless we are.made to believe 
that solving of the food problem 
means ‘import and eat’, the claims of 
the Food Ministry are empty slogans. 
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Sri Subramaniam-has to work under 
extreme pressure on the food front. 
He is being subjected to an un- 
ending criticism as no other Minister 
has been. His worries over food 
leave him little time or energy to 
do’ justice to: agriculture. Leave 
my personal experience aside, but 
what -the three successive Ministers 
for Food and Agriculture, S.K. Patil, 


- Swaran Singh and C. Subramaniam 


have done or spoken would lead 
one to no other conclusion. Араш, 
some departments which aré very 
intimately connected with food pro- 
duction like the department of 
Community Development, function 
independently of the Agriculture 
Department. . r 

In the scheme under considera- 
tion the departments of Community 
Development and Cooperation. and. 


‘of Irrigation апа Power in so 


far as the works are essentially 
irrigational, though incidentally they 
might be producing some power, 
would form part of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Food 
would deal with food, its procure- 
ment, distribution and control, food 
imports, warehousing and food 
processing industries. 

The pattern may be repeated in 
the states. The scheme will ensure 


not only vertical but also horizontal’ 


coordination between various acti- 
vities connected with agriculture 
and food. It would also restore 
agriculture to an honoured place 
from its “present. predicament, as 
hand-maid of ‘the Food Depart- 
ment. on 


Nitrogen Target 


. Shortfalls in agriculture are not 
quite unrelated to the failure of other 
Ministries to keep up their pro- 
grammes. For instance, the Ministry 


.of Industry will not be able 


to fulfil its programme of one 
million tons of nitrogen for the Third 
Plan. This target is likely to fall 
short by 40 per cent. In the allo- 
cation of iron and steel the needs ‘of 
agriculture are given a secondary 
place after industry. Power for 


agriculture is available at a higher 
rate than for industrial purposes. 
Most of the state governments want 
cheap food, but they never miss an 
opportunity to load sales tax on 
foodgrains, which is contrary to the 
recommendations of the Indian 
Taxation Commission. In many 
státes, sales tax is multi-point in inci- 
dence. During the last Budget 
debate, when а proposal was made 
for giving relief to farmers against the 
impact of additional duty on diesel 
oil, all kinds of administrative diffi- 
culties were put forward. 


Financial Bottleneck - 


The Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture was denied foreign exchange 
for the import of tractors as if trac- 
tors were not productive machinery. 
Whenever import was allowed it was. 
from rupee payment countries, and 
this has resulted in the import of 
too many. brands of tractors. A large 
number of these tractors are lying 
idle for want of spares. 

`A number of companies ‘have 
been licensed for manufacturing 
tractors, at a time when the total 
productive capacity of the country is 
not enough to run one such factory 
economically. ~The price of tractors 
has been going up; Massy Ferguson, 
which ten years ago sold for Rs. 
9,000 now costs Rs. 18,000. 

The question of manufacturing 
power tillers has been hanging fire . 
for many years now. No Ministry 
can achieve results until requisite 
assistance from sister Ministries 15 
forthcoming, and the Department of 
Agriculture will not succeed unless 
the whole machinery of the Govern- 
ment, Central and States, is geared 
up for agriculture. 

The explosive population prob- 
lem is another threat to our deterio- 
rating food situation. The progress 
of Family Planning has been below 
expectations. During the first three 
years of the Third Plan, we have 
utilized only one-third of the Plan 
allocation of Rs. 27 crores. 

So far, we have dealt with the 
long-term aspects, namely, increase 
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in production and control of popu- 
lation which ‘may take one or two 
Plan periods. However, the people 
are wórried more about what will 
happen within the next week or the 
next month. Food prices have been 
rocketing high. И 
According to official ‘estimates the 
price index of food articles has gone 
up by 13 per cent and of cereals by 
15.5 per cent. These figures, how- 
ever, do not tell the whole story. 
At this time last year we had 
sold our wheat at Rs. 16—17 per 
maund, whereas this year it is 
selling at Rs. 26. The market prices 
of maize, ‘gram, barley and 
pulses have gone up by 80 to 100 per 
cent. - 
The Prime “Minister admits that 
the food situation is difficult; The 
Chief Minister of U.P. says that half 
of her time is occupied with thinking 
how to solve the food problem and 
reach food to the villages. 

In Madhya Pradesh, surplus both 
in wheat and rice, food in ‘the 
Vindhya region is reported to be 
scarce. In Bikaner there is not 
enough water to drink and a news- 
paper columnist was an eye-witness 
to an endless chain of dead cattle 
and putrefying carcasses of camels. 

In West Bengal rice, mustard 
oil and fish prices have reached not 
only unprecedented levels, but are 
not at all available in the market. 
The food situation in Assam has 
deteriorated on account of floods. 
Gujarat and Maharashtra are not too 
comfortable. 

In the South, Kerala is chronical- 
ly deficit and this year Mysore 
suffers from short rains. The Times 
of India carries a story of a raid by 
a 1000-strong crowd on a market 
in the Chhippitola area of Agra. 
The crowd broke open the locks of 
two shops and looted wheat and 
sugar. There has been another 
incident of looting near Jabbalpur 
and the Central Home Minister’s 
apprehension that food riots may 
spread is not unfounded. " 


State Trading 


The Chief Ministers recently met 
at New Delhi to deliberate over the 
food situation. The Central Minister 
for Food and most of the Chief 
Ministers paid lip-service to. State 
Trading in foodgrains, swore loyalty 
to the scheme, but felt that State 
Trading was not practical without 
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a strong and efficient administration. 
State Trading’ has, therefore, been 
dropped. ; 

As a substitute for the socialisa- 
tion of trade, the Chief Ministers 
have accepted the Central Minister’s 
proposal for setting up a Foodgrain 
Trading Corporation which will 


purchase foodgrain from farmers at 


a price scientifically worked out and 


announced in advance and sell food- , 


grains to consumers without disloca- 
.ting the existing trade channels. : 


Requisitioning Stocks 


The Corporation will have the 
power to requisition | stocks of 
private dealers at the announced 
price. It will take 3 to 5. years for 
the Government to secure a com- 
manding position in the foodgrain 
trade. The idea has much to 
commend, but it has no bearing on 
the present situation. : 

The Bhubaneshwar - Resolution 
on ‘Democracy and Socialism’ had 
recommended the’ nationalization of 
rice mills and Sri C. Subramaniam 
appears to be on firm grounds in 
rejecting the idea of taking over the 
existing old and worn out rice mills, 
most'of which are too small units for 
the State to operate. 

The proposal to set up 200. rice 

“mills in the State sector or the co- 
operative sector during the Fourth 

- and the Fifth Plans is commendable, 
but I would suggest to the Minister 
that time is the essence and he should 

.not wait for the indigenous -manu- 
facture of rubber rollers before 
launching upon the scheme. 

Again, this scheme has far too 
long a gestation period to produce an 
impact on the immediate food situa- 

- tion. 

· The existing stocks of wheat with 
the Central Government amount to 
no less than 5.1 million tons. Besides 
there is a spill over of the current 
programmes which is enough to 


feed the pipeline till December next.. 


By that time, the new PL-480 
would have been enacted and there 
is likely to be no difficulty in arrang- 
ing for a sizable import programme, 
which, according .to the present 
thinking, may be of. the order of 
5 million tons of wheat. Viewed in 
the background of our annual wheat 
production of 11 to 12 million tons, 
the government stocks and pros- 
pects of future availability аё 
highly impressive. 


Wherever local shortages have 
developed or the supplyline broken 
down, the responsibility for it can 
be fixed only on the administration. 
What action has been taken to-punish 
the defaulting agencies ? Was any 
effort made to mend the cracks in 
the administrative organisation ? 

In Uttar Pradesh attempts have 
been made to fix wheat prices through - 
voluntary negotiations with the 
trade. The District Officers have 
been given authority to fix the prices 
for their areas and in some neigh- 
bouring districts the price differential 
is as wide as rupees four per maund. 

There is a national policy for 
food and the states must work within 
the four corners. of that policy. 
There could be nothing more foolish 
than to give power to fix food prices 


'to the District officers. 


In the fixation of the price for 


‘rice in the South also there has been 


too much hesitancy. How it will be 
enforced in this part of the year is 
also worth considering. In West 
Bengal attempts to fix prices of rice, 
mustard oil and fish have not been 
successful i 


Import of Rice | 
The Union Government have 


decided to import more rice from 


Pakistan and U.S.A. It is now clear 
that Pakistan would supply not 
more than one lakh tons, Also 
the Food Secretary has returned 
from the U.S.A without obtaining 
any firm commitment which would 
be made only after the arrival of 
U.S.A.’s new rice crop in August. 

There are no 
of rice with any country and the 
problem of rice imports has always . 
bristled with difficulty. The imported 
rice, both from Pakistan and U.S.A. 
shall at best be only a.small fraction 
of our annual production. — . 

In 1963-64 India produced an 
all-time ‘record—over 36 million 
tons of rice, which is nearly four 
million tons better than the previous 
year’s crop. Even so, the ruling 
price of rice is high and market 
arrivals low. Й 

There is good reason to believe 
that large stocks of rice are held by 
the farmer or the trader or by both. . 
їл Andhra and Uttar Pradesh, 
the system of levy from rice mills 
has been abolished, but if the market 
conditions are to Бе controlled 
through the operation of stocks held 
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sizable surpluses—— 


by the State, this reversal 


policy is a mistake. 


The lean period of September and 
October for rice is ahead and 


.Government may find itself in a soup 


if it gives up its only source of stock 
building. 


Policy always has a philosophy 
and continuity of thinking, but 
changes in the food policy have 
been far too rapid. Some top 
Ministers have&talked loose and in 
contradictory terms, thereby causing 
confusion among the public. 

Why.did the ‘Finance Minister 


. Kamalesh Ray 


EHIND the welcome, cooling 

showers the spectre of floods 

looms large. Floods that take 
away hundreds of human lives and 
render millions homeless is a re- 
curring annual event in our country. 
An average of Rs. 100 crores are 
lost every year according to official 
estimates through the vagaries of 
floods. 

The indirect losses resulting from 
the floods are much more than the 
direct losses. Transport and commu- 
nications are disrupted and power 
supplies affected. Normal resources 
are diverted to bring the situation 
under control. All this results in 


. an all round lowering of the nation’ 5 


- logging and anti-sea-erosion measures. 


a 


productivity. 

We are preparing for this year’s 
calamity, and the Government have 
entrusted the National Council of 
Applied Economic Research to make 


-a more realistic assessment of flood 


losses, which are bound to occur in 
course of the next few months: 


Plan Allocation, '. 


It is understood that Rs. 100 
crores will be allocated in the Fourth 
Plan for flood control, anti-water- 


In the first three Plans the allocations 
were approximately Rs. 13 crores, 
Rs. 47. crores and Rs. 
respectively. What we have been 
spending on flood measures in five 
years is less than what we lose in one 
year's floods. 

During the last ten years, the 
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of 


77 crores: 


Sri T.T. Krishnamachari talk big 
about State Trading in the Lok 
Sabha, if the scheme was to end soon 
in a flop ? No one needs to be 
enlightened, much less a Finance 
Minister of Sri. Krishnamachari's 
intellect, that the States lack а 
sufficiently - efficient administrative 
machinery to handle State Trading. 

The. Prime Minister impressed 
upon the Chief Ministers the im- 
portance of foodgrain stocks; but 
soon after the Chief Ministers’ Con- 
ference the only source of building 
up rice stocks has disappeared. 
There is far too much talk of the 


floods of 1955 took the heaviest toll. 
This is shown in the table below 
along with the annual average bet- 
ween 1955-58: 





Flood Damages 


Annual 1958 


Nature of damage 
А Average 


Area . affected 15.5 27.5 
(million acres) 

Population affected 18.8 30.8 
(million) 

Crop affected 4.3 13.3 
(million acres) 

Human lives lost 396 981 

- (number) 

Cattle lost (thousands) 29.4 83.5 

Value of house damage 12.2 38.4 
(Rs. crores) 

Damage to Pub. Utility 31 75 


(Rs. crores) 


The losses were estimated to be 


Rs. 113 crores in the 1955 floods, in 
which 27 million acres were affected, 
including the submergence of 13 
million acres of crops. Thirty 
million people were effected, 
nearly a thousand died. 


The aftermath is no less serious. 


when we consider the losses of 
hearths and homes, losses of cattle 
wealth running into ^ thousands, 
and disease and epidemics that follow. 


“Much of the human and ‘national 


suffering cannot Бе evaluated in 
quantitatve terms but what can be so 
evaluated gives a staggering picture. 

We have launched upon many 


and, 


Union Government's desire to fix 
prices for the purchase of foodgrains 
from the farmer and ‘the price at 
which consumers Would ` get their 
suppy. 

Fixation of price and operation 
of controls need an efficient machine- 
ry, and they will fail, as State Trading 
has failed, unless a good and sound 
distributive organisation has been 
built. Today, there is more con- 
fusion on the food front then ever 
before. A clear policy and deter- 
mination to set up ап efficient 
machinery for implementing it is the 
paramount necessity of the hour. 


MENACE OF FLOODS 


irrigation schemes and projects. The 
area under irrigation has been in- 
creasing at the rate of about one 
million acres a year. But the area 
of crops affected by floods is more 
than four million acres a-year on an 
average. Yet flood control alloca- 
tion is less than 20- per cent of funds 
earmarked for irrigation projects. 
For the Third Plan, the flood control 
allocation of Rs. 77 crores amounts 
to about 13 per cent of the Rs. 600 
crores provided 'for irrigation pro- 
jects. The proposed Rs. 100 crores 
for flood control in the Fourth Plan 
is not commensurate with the 
seriousness of the problem. 

The allocations for flood control 
are utilised for various protective 
measures. Since 1954, an aggregate 
of 4000 miles of protective embank- 
ments have been .constructed and 
850 miles of the existing ones raised 
or strengthened. Over 3000 
villages have been shifted to higher 
grounds, while 75 towns Ламе 
received protective measures. 


Water-logging 


The problems of water-logging | 
have been relieved to some extent by 
cutting 1000 miles of drainaged - 
canals. Other indirect effects accrue 
through the soil conservation and 


afforestation programmes which аге :: 


of a long term nature. 

Floods can be effectively control- 
led by dams. The excess flood 
waters brought down by the rivers 
are impounded iü the reservoirs 
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constructed behind the dams. The 
waters are then released in a regulat- 
.ed manner and the reservoirs are 
kept partially empty to. catch subse- 
quent cloud bursts. Throughout the 
flood months (June-October) the 
process of arrest and release of flood 


surges goes on in a dam meant for. 


flood control. 

Now that India has built scores 
of dams over the past decade or so, 
people are apt to think that flood 

‘control has been amply taken care 
* of. This is far from correct. 
Most of our dams are meant for 


storing water for irrigation and 


hydto-electric power development. 


For such purposes, efforts are made - 
to keep the reservoirs full to ensure - 


the maximum utilization of water. 
As such, they cannot catch the flood 
surges. The excess: water (flood) 
must be passed down.  : 

It is therefore misleading to say 
that. irrigation and power dams 
help control floods. The fact is that 
at-the beginning of the monsoon, the 
depleted reservoirs get filled. up 
when the flood surges pour down. 


By the middle of the season, the. 
irrigation and power dams are. filled 


up. Full storage is maintained in 
the reservoir. Any subsequent flood 
surge has therefore, to be passed 
down unabated. 


The full reseryoirs are “not only - 


Maitreyee Bose 


unable to absorb floods, but they 
sometimes even aggravate flooding 
in the down-stréam reaches. - When 
the reservoir is full and a flood flow 
of unknown and unpredictable 
quantity makes its appearance, the 
flood gates may be opened excessively 
for fear of damage to the dam. 

The down-stream thus gets an 


_accentuated flood in excess of the 


natural flood flow. Such instances 
are not unknown. One should 
therefore dispel. the belief that 
irrigation and power reservoirs also 
control floods automatically. ` 

. Most of our multipurpose dams 
combine irrigation and hydro-power, 
but not flood control. Irrigation and 
power require the reservior to be 
full while flood control requires its 
partial emptiness. In a multipurpose 
dam which combines flood, control 
with irrigation and hydel power, the 
storage of water is a compromise 


- between full storage and complete 


emptiness of the ‘reservoir. . 

А pre-determined partial empti- 
ness is maintained during the flood 
months. -A dam solely -devoted to 
flood. control is simpler in construc- 
tion and operation. The object of 
a flood dam is to catch flood fluxes 
and release them gradually, and Keep 
the reservoir empty: 

Action along three lines need .to 
be pursued. All future multipurpose 


projects should seriously consider the 
flood factor of the rivers concerned. 
Adequate flood cushion must be 
provided where a dam, is to be. 
constructed, for any other purpose, · 
on a river that is known to bring in 
floods. | 

Secondly, we must not hesitate 
to build purely-flood control dams 
where inundation is a. serious prob- 
lem. We have not built any dam -ex- 
clusively for flood control. 

Thirdly, irrigation and power 
storage of the existing reservoirs 
should be judiciously curtailed to 
provide flood cushions where floods 
occur down-stream. It may at first. 
sight appear wastage of water 
resources, but this would be a worth- 
while compromise, not involving any 
additional expenditure. 

-~ It is said that flood control is a 
risk-covered insurance for. which 
adequate premiüm must be paid. 
It should also be understood that 
unlike the risk in a life insurance, 
flood risk is more a certainty than a 
‘mere chance. Flood control is there- 
fore a positive step to prevent the 
regular visit of the monster. The 
element of chance lies only in whether 
it will gobble up less or more in a 
particular year. А 

“Tt is necessary to adopt a more 
realistic attitude . towards — flood: 

control, i 


Tasks Before Congressmen: 


Dr. 


Maitreyee Bose, well-known Congress leader: of 


West Bengal and-one of the stalwarts of-the I. N. T. U. С. 


emphasises the urgency of progressive elements- inside 
Congress coming together to 
" from other progressive parties." — » 


“HERE is а great  üproar 
, about widespread corruption 
- in the administration and in 
public life.. Almost everybody who 
is anybody is suspected of indulging 
in corrupt practices. The problem 
has become so complex that it is 
difficult to decide who will catch 
whom. The investigating officer 
himself may turn out to be vulner- 
able tó bribery. The atmosphere 
breathes evil. 
I am a person who likes to start 
from the beginning. If a room has 
to be swept clean, I feel that all the 
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furniture must be moved out first. 


I do not believe that I have done my ` 


duty if the room is swept by a phool- 
jharu with the furniture and carpet 
in situ. Similarly unless - certain 
accepted values are changed, corrup- 
tion. cannot be eradicated. These 
accepted values in present day: 


society are weighing down like heavy ` 


furniture in a room—furniture 
which prevents the room from being 
swept clean. Society must be swept 
clean. of the cobwebs. of 
corruption. ` ` 

As Jongas as it is considered moral 


“attract kindred spirits 


to take -a bigger 


share of the 
cake than your neighbour, who needs 
it more.than yourdo because his 


. calory requirement is constitutionally 


more than yours, it is only a question 
of degree how far you can go. 

The society in which we live 
allows the Managing Director of a 
company to.draw a monthly salary 
of Rs. 20,000 besides a free palatial 
house, and a plethora of allowances 
and calls it a legal income and as 
such it can hardly claim the right 
to condemn corruption. 

After all what is corruption ? 


MAINSTREAM _ 


If one grabs more than one’s share 
of wealth and deprives others of 
their rightful dues, the man is likely 
to be called corrupt: Then how is 
it that a Managing Director who is 
a beneficiary of an industrial concern, 
where the’ workmen get less than 
Rs. 100 per month is not called 
. corrupt ? ! 

The law of the land is such that 
these glaring disparities are tolerated. 
If a Lower Division Clerk, who 
^draws a basic salary of Rs. 100 
per month, removes from the cash 
box a paltry sum, perhaps to feed a 
starving relative, is detected, he is 
jailed. The Managing Director, on 


the other hand, is garlanded and. 


given all the honour for depriving 
the workmen of their subsistence 
allowance. 


Monopoly Commission 


In such a world, no one can get 
rid of corruption. Poor old Kairon 
is signally punished because he 
allowed his sons to get rich through 
devious means but the wealthiest 
captains of industry are going scot 

: free because the Company Law of 

our land allows them to accumulate 
wealth so much so that a Monopoly 
Commission has to be set up in the 
Seventeenth Year of our Indepen- 
dence. What the Monopoly Com- 
mission will be able to achieve is 
anybody's guess. 

It is high time for Congressmen 
and women who believe in Avadi 
and Bhubaneswar to sit up and think 
seriously. Is it enough to activise 
vigilance over fair price shops, food- 
grains godowns and such other 
places ? Or is it urgently necessary 
that we change the system of credit 
and the pattern of distribution of the 
fruits of prosperity amongst the 

. people ? 

As long as it is respectable to own 
a bigger house, shinier motor car 
and bigger bank balance ‘than your 
neighbour, it is futile to talk about 
eradicating corruption. It is good 
that Kairon has been punished but 
it is not enough. 

What- is commerce but buying 
raw material at the lowest rate and 
selling the manufactured product at 
the highest rate and grabbing the lar- 
gest possible margin of profit ? This 
commercial outlook guides the 
landlords in building luxury flats 
instead of workmen’s tenements, 
irrespective of the fact that housing 
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condition of the lower income group 
is scandalous. 

Foodgrain production in the 
country has reached an all time low 
vis-a-vis requirements, but still the 
same profit motive is allowed full 
play in flooding the paddy fields with 
saline water for fishery, the products 
of which can only be enjoyed by the 
higher income groups and leaving thé 
poor without the staple cereal. It is 
not necessary to. recount Легё 
thousands of other examples. They 
are only too well known. 

The good forces inside the 
Congress can do much to eradicate 
these evils if their activities are co- 
ordinated. The first requisite is to 
realise that it takes time to build up 
a society with values other than thé 
existing ones. It is also well to 
remember that the wisest politician 
builds for the future. 

Alliances contracted for expedien- 
cy will not help the contracting 
parties, let alone the people. History 
does not forgive:such things. 

After co-ordination of kindred 
forces, clear ideas must be formulat- 
ed as to how things have to be 
shaped. Nebulous ideas regarding 
the desired changed values will not 
serve the purpose. Just as catholi- 
city is needed for necessary flexibility, 
clarity of vision is essential for 
reaching a desired goal. 

Dark places will be encountered 
in the path requiring a powerful 
electric torch to show the way. 
Vacillation is just as bad as rigidity. 
When the goal is defined, the politi- 
cian must act like a research worker, 
keen on implementing his hypo- 
thesis. 


Clear Path 


It is the duty of the progressive 
forces in the Indian National Con- 
gress to get together, to formulate a 
thesis on Democratic Socialism, to 
chalk out the path to achieve this 
goal, to attract kindred spirits from 
other progressive parties. 

It if is time to realise that nothing 
feasible can be achieved through 
adventurist alliances and movements 
of expediency, it is also necessary 
that а clear path is indicated by the 
leaders, who are speaking of Social- 
ism for decades, for achieving the 
same through nationalisation of 
banks and basic industries, freeing 
the  nationalised industries from 
bureaucratic control, ^ ensuring 
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equitable distribution of the fruits of 
prosperity, planning with an employ- 
ment oriented outlook*and accepting 
the existing population pressuré as 
an asset to thé nation and not às а 
nuisance. ee es . 

Faniily plannirig; valuable though 
it is, can be effective only after Опе 
full generation. But what method 
should we adopt today.as thé opera: 
tivé part for bringing out the funda- 
mental changes required for building 
a just social order ? 

It seems that bloody revolution is 
outdated and unsuitable for condi- 
tions prevailing in the country. The 
people are not prépated to make 
monumental sacrificés needed for a 
sudden change and the leadership 
is reluctant (rightly so) to take such a 
step. Sudden revolutionary changes 
do not usually bring in Democratic 
Socialism; they bring in dictator- 
ship. 


Dictatorship Unsuitable 


India has no use for dictatorship 
of any kind. Our temperament is 
different. The result of dictatorship 
is often too sad for tears. The only 
other way is evolutionary change, 
but definite and firm measures neces- 
sary for evolution must be taken 
now. 

Broad-based mass organisations 
of industrial and agricultural labour, 
small peasantry, small traders, 
students and women must work 
shoulder to shoulder under the 
guidance of progressive elements in 
the Congress to bring in effective 
legislation both in the Centre and 
in the States for a mass education 
programme, (literacy campaign, 
social, political and academic educa- 
tion) changing the credit system, 
narrowing the gulf between- the 
highest income groups and the lowest 
by a more equitable distribution of 
the fruits of prosperity. 

Representation in the Lok Sabha 
and Bidhan Sabhas should reflect 
the proclaimed ideals of the Con- 
gress. This must be done. Passing 
of resolutions is the first stage,fram- 
ing the second stage, and the third, 
implementing. The fourth and final 
stage is adhering to the form and 
spirit of the whole change. No 
special cases and _ exceptions 
must creep in. Only then can a just 
social orderbe created and nurtured 
effectively. 
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M dict Vineent 


a 


URING the population census 
in Communist China ‘in 
1953 the number of Chinese 

emigrants was cited as twelve million. 
But in contrast to the densely popu- 
lated areas of Chinese mainland, 
where the census was carried out by 
- direct registration, the Chinese 
residing abroad were counted by 
“other methods”. Therefore,. the 
figure cited appears to be strongly an 
underestimation, and experts believe 
that the actual figure is somewhere 
near twenty million. ` 

What is important, however, is 

hot so much the quantitative as the 
qualitative aspect of the question. 
The Chinese emigrants in South East 
Asian countries are mostly affluent 
people, businessmen and wholesale 
traders who, in fact, control the 
greater part of the national economy 
in those countries. 


Large quantities of gold are every, 


year coming into Communist China 
and their flow is very ably controlled 
by experts from Peking. The scope 
of this injection of foreign currency, 
so scarce in Asia, may be appre- 
` ciated by the one fact that Ње 
money transfers of Hong Kong 
Chinese to their impoverished rela- 
tives in Mainland China reach the 
enormous figure of $200,000,000 a 
year. There are good reasons to 
assume that the total annual private 
transfers by Chinese. emigrants to 
-Communist China easily exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 


Investments At Home 


To these veritably astronomical 
figures are to be added" the money 
which rich Chinese emigrants invest 
in Communist China in the so-called 
joint “public-private” enterprises that 
still continue under Mao tse-Tung’s 
brand of Communism. 

‘It is beyond question that such 
capital investnients, carefully and 
reliably disguised as they are, are 
hardly inspired by any attachment 
on the part of the Chinese to their 
homeland or by rememberance of 
the graves of their forefathers. 

The rich Chinaman is.accustomed 
to find the most reliable use for his 
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| Profits Before Ideology 


capital, And' in his never-ending 
quest for profits; he is far from 
inclined to accept any considerable 
risk; indeed he «probably values 
guarantees of the success of any 
undertaking above all else. 


Hard-headed 
From here stems the logical 
conclusion that investors · from 


amongst the Chinese emigrants find ` 


in Mao’s China the best conditions, 
both as regards profits on invested 


‘capital, and on its safeguards. The 


“revolutionary” implacability of the 
Chinese Communist leaders is put 
up for display solely in the fierce 
dispute with Moscow and its ideo- 
logical allies. In hard-headed practi- 
cal matters Peking acts prudently 


and heeds only to considerations of 


its own advantage. The Communist 
doctrine in no way prevents Peking 
from transacting the. broadest possi- 
ble deals with Chinese capitalists in 
Asian nations. А 
Businessmen are inclined. to 
believe primarily in facts which 
attest to the common sense and 


reliability of the Chinese Communists. 


And there is certainly no shortage 


-of such facts. 


When President Soekarno took it 
into his head to restrict the ‘arbitrary 
behaviour of Chinese usurers, who 
practically control the property of 
almost all Indonesian peasants and 
craftsmen, including their lands and 
homes Peking immediately sent out 
the most sharply worded protests. 
The leaders of Communist China 


А 


have shown that in the interests of . 


the Chinese community in Indonesia 
they'are prepared without further ado 
to sacrifice their very friendly official 
relations with Jakarta. The tension 
culminated in the Indonesian Govern- 
ment being compelled to postpone the 
eviction of Chinese usurers from 
Java according to previously pre- 
pared lists, 
tious moment. 

Highly significant also is ‘the 
example of Hong Kong and Macao. 
The leaders in Peking have not 
hesitated to brand Nehru as a 
stooge of the West and so they 


until a more propi- 


Dollar Hunting Chinaman 


must have been embarassed by 
Nehru's action in liberating Goa, 
Daman and Diu. Hong Kong and 
Macao, perched on the coast ofthe 
Chinese mainland, are flourishing 
solely due to their developing trade 
with the Communists. Peking extends 
credit to the Hong Kong merchants 
and | industrialists on extremely 
favourable terms. 

The business qualities of the 
Chinese Communists may be assess- 
ed by various operations, rather 
shady from the · standpoint of 
morality, but fabulously profitable 
nonetheless. Notably this applies 
to the smuggling of narcotics, which- 
far from shrinking, are becoming 
ever more menacing to the countries 
of South East Asia. The lion’s share 
of all narcotics, above all heroin, 
consumed in Asia and many other 
areas of the world is of Chinese 
origin. From the Chinese province 
of Yunnan, with its specially cultiva- 
ted poppy plantations, vast amounts. 
of opium are clandestinely shipped 
to Burma and Hong Kong from 
where, after processing, they are 
channelled into other countries. In 
exchange for lucrative foreign 
currency, the Chinese communists 
unhesitatingly sell everything under 
the sun; including the ideals they so 
solemnly proclaim. 


When the Chinese Revolütion-— 77 


took place, many looked forward 
to China playing a benign role in 
South East Asia. Instead we see today 
the exploitation by the all-powerful 
Chinese minority of the Siamese, 
the Bürmese, the Khmers, the Lao- 
tians and many other peoples, ex- 
tending the debtors’ bondage, and 
running the dens to which the poor 
gives his last possession for several 
pipes of opium. 

It is quite obvious that the 
Chinese Communists could not care . 
less about the origin of the vast sums 
which they receive from abroad in 
order’ to carry out their expansionist 
plans. But the government and the 
peoples of the non-aligned nations of 
Asia are left in little doubt about 
the true visage of Peking’s “revolu- 
tionary Communists". 


MAINSTREAM 


Balraj Mehta continues his analysis of Kairon’s rise and 
fall in the context of Punjab’s changing political patterns. 


`Z 


ORN in a middle peasant family of 
B central Punjab, Sardar Pratap Singh 

Kairon was one of the enterprising S 
youths who went to foreign lands during the 


, first two decades of this century to earn 


livelihood and seek education. A peculiari- 
ty of such emigrants was that few among 
them broke their links with their people 
and land of birth. 1 

It was from among such youth that 
the revolutionary movements for liberation 
of India arose abroad before and after the 
First World War, the most notable being 
the Ghadr Рагіу—а, frankly leftist and 
militant movement which planned and 
actually attempted a bold, though un- 


` successful, revolt against the British in 


India. ` 
Akali Beginnings 


Sardar Кајгоп during his stay in U.S.A. 
came in contact with the Ghadr revolu- 
tionaries and was among their young 
activists. Many of these people on return 
joined the Left parties, particularly the 
Communist Party, to continue their revolu- 
tionary activities, but Sardar Kairon when he 
came back home in the thirties, joined the 
Akali Party and through it associated 
himself with the Congress. 

Among the Akalis too, Sardar Kairon 
was among the more outspoken communal- 
ists and separatists: when the issue of a 
separate homeland for Sikhs was being 
debated, he strongly’ advocated for an 
independent Sikh State. Subsequently, 
however, there was an Akali-Congress 
understanding and Sardar Kairon became 
the general secretary of the Congress. 
When the Akali leaders began to move away 
from it, Sardar Kairon broke loose from 
his Akali loyalties too. 


—. Another significant event in Sardar 


Kairon's political career before freedom 
was his brief tie-up with Sardar Udham 
Singh Nagoke, leader of the group which 
too had broken away from Akali party 
under Master Tara Singh’s leadership 
and controlled the powerful Shiromani 
Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee at 
that time. This alliance resulted in Sardar- 
Kairon founding during the turbulent days 
of 1942, the “Jag Paltao” group which was 
conceived as a militant volunteer movement 
to fight for freedom—in some respects on 


- the pattern of the Ghadr movement. But 


this movement was clearly shorn of any 
leftist pretentions. 

This account of Sardar Kairon’s pre- 
Independence politics helps to understand 
the political character of the man. He was 
venturesome and full of drive, willing to 
associate with militant groups and move- 
ments, but without involving his loyalty 
with a party, leadership or ideology. He 
was willing to change his associations 
whenever he thought it to be opportune 
and advantageous for himself to do so. 

He has represented the Kairon consti- 
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A MISSED CHANCE 


tuency in the Punjab legislature since 1937 
but it is noteworthy that he fought and won 
the first election on an Akali ticket against 
Baba Gurdit Singh, a revered name among 
Ghadr revolutionaries whose association 
he till then counted as a great merit for 
himself. 

.His political conduct "and moves, 
aliances and quarrels have followed a 
similar pattern after independence. Long 
standing and bitter groupism in the Punjab 


. Congress between the Gopichand and Satya- 


pal factions offered rich opportunities to 
the resilient Sardar to reach the top. . 

Dr. Gopichand, with the support. of 
Sardar Patel at the Centre, became the 
Chief Minister of Punjab after partition. 
It immediately activised the other group 
against him, under the leadership of Sri 


‘Bhim Sen Sachar. 


Sardar Kairon kept himself discreetly 
away from ministerial tussle in the first stage 
and concentrated -on- building links inside 
the organisation. In this-he had as his 
close ally none other thàn Sri Jagat Narain 
of Jullundur whom he later on drove out 
of the Congress when he assumed the 
leadership of Hindu communalism апа of 
the personal enemies of Sardar Kairon. 


New Situation 


As a shrewd politician, which he 
undoubtedly has been, Sardar Kairon was 
able to discern that in the new conditions 
after independence, the traditional Congress 
gtoupings and their leaders did not have 
any future. 
narrow and their politics lacked dynamism. 
‘While he used his tie up with Sri Jagat 
Narain to establish friendly relations with 
the anti-Gopichand group, he, himself as 
President of Congress, approached the pea- 
sant masses and made a bid to emerge as a 
champion of their urgent demands. Besides, 
he realised that the Congress had hardly 
reached the Hindi-speaking area of Haryana 
where the Unionist Party still exercised 
great influence among the Jat kinship in 
opposition to the traditional Brahmin 
leadership of the Congress headed by Sri 
Sri Ram Sharma. . 

These shrewd and imaginative moves 
carried out energetically and deftly brought 
quick dividends for Sardar Kairon. In the 
period of ministerialinstability caused witk- 
in the narrow confines of Congress grouo 
rivalries, he was building for himself a new 
basis of power and leadership. When the 
growing Akali militancy made Dr. Gop:- 
chand’s position untenable Sri Sachar 
became the Chief Minister and Sardar 
Kairon joined as Development Minister. 

He used his ministerial capacity to 
further strengthen his contact with the 
peasantry and used threats and cajolery 
simultaneously to reach a settlement with 
former unionists, the way for which was 
cleared by driving the veteran Congress 
leader of Haryana out. 


Their mass base was extremely: 


. . The new alignment of forces in the Puu- 
jab and the Congress party soon render- 
red the traditonal Congress groupings out- 
dated, made Sachar's leaderhip an anachron- 
ism. When the Akalis launched their 
first powerful morcha, the Congress high 
command was left with no choice but to 
hand over power to Sardar Kairon, despite 
earlier deep suspicions. Sardar  Kairon 


justified the trust reposed in him by dealing 


firmly and successfully with the agitations 
by the Hindu communal reaction as well 
as the Akali party. Under him the Congress 
as well as the government got stability and 
strength. А 

Ніѕ period in office till 1960 was а 
period of truimph forhim. He attracted 
new elements into the Congress, threw the 
Opposition parties into disarray and won 
sizeable sections from among them, not 
excluding the leftist parties, to his side. The 
old group divisions in the Congress were 
almost obliterated and the new dissidents 
that arose within it could easily be dubbed 
as disgruntled and frustrated politicians. 
He won many adherents among backward 
classes as well as backward areas. Е 

His alliance with the former Unionists 
of Haryana gave him formidable support 
to deal with the challenge from the old 
Punjab Congress leadership. It is  in- 
structive to remember that the charge sheets 
against him before the Congress high 
command in 1958 and 1960 had the backing 
of only a handful of individuals who could 
be easily. identified with the old pro- 
fessional-trader Hindu Congress leader- 
ship and therefore failed to create much 
impression. 


Administration Б 


In the field of administration, Sardar 
Kairon won admiration, particularly of the 
peasantry, when he handled firmly, even 
harshly, the bureaucracy for its slack, 
supercilious and haughty ways. He would 
go to the villages and sit among the simple 
village folk to listen to their grievances and 
problems and would humble the officialdom 
before them. To establish the authority 
of the political leadership over the buredu- 
cracy in the Punjab whefe the latter had 
never had to accept such authority and had 


open contempt for politicians was a 
creditable achievement though later 
on the process underwent sinister 
distortions. 


The Second Five Year Plan provided 
for a greatly accelerated development 
effort in the country. Sardar Kairon geared 
and activised the state machinery towards 
that end. It would, of course be wrong 
to attribute the economic progress of tbe 
Punjab'wholly or even mainly to Sardar 


.Kairon's leadership of the government, but 


it did stimulate the energy and enterprise 
of the people. 

He also displayed considerable drive 
in pushing through land legislation which 
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ended the institution of occupancy tenancy, 
gave a measure of security of tenure to 
the cultivator and gut a ceiling on cultivable 
holdings in the State to provide for surplus 
land for the uprooted and evicted tenants. 
The influence of the landlords and several 
political considerations did not allow 
Sardar Kairon to pilot anything like radical 
land reforms, but he did take measures in 
the first few years of his power to improve 
land relations:and assist the peasantry, 
particularly the middle and rich peasantry. 


Dealing with Opposition 

It was these measures which enabled 
Sardar Kairon to deal with opposition 
both from within the Congress as well as 
from outside. The Jana Sangh after its 
first Maha Punjab agitation, was gradually 
thrown into the defensive, particularly 
after Akalis became more active. Actually, 
the Jana Sangh began to concede that only 
Sardar Kairon could withstand the Akali 
pressure. . 

He met the Akali Morcha of 1960 with 
great elan and brought about a situation 
where fhe Akali party itself split into two 
warring camps with sizeable elements with- 
in each, which established contacts with 
Sardar Kairon himself. : 

By the time of the third General Elections 
the negative aspect of his personality had 
emerged fairly clearly, but he still seemed 
to be in command of the situation and won 
a comfortable majority for the Congress. 
This was, however, more of an appearance. 
His high-handedness and arrogance had 
provoked strong reactions not only among 
opposition groups but within his own 
party. NORMEN: 

- Having established his superiority over 
his political opponents, the way was clear 
for him to initiate а great constructive 
effort for the social, political and economic 
advancement of the State on democratic 
lines and winning the willing and enthusias- 
tic cooperation of the people. ; 

This could have been done by under- 
taking radical land reforms and by assuag- 
ing bitterness of almost uninterrupted 
political agitations by avoiding a posture 
of political vendetta. But Sardar Kairon 
failed on both these counts. On the con- 
trary, he pursued an opposite course, , 

He did not care to see the convulsions 
that had rocked the State objectively as 
a realignment of forces in the Punjab 
society after: independence. He interpreted 
every development in terms of his own 
person and in the process involved himself 
in all the bitterness personally. 

The upshot was that when the chance 
came to him of emerging as a truly national 
leader of the Punjabi people, he refused to 
grasp it. Instead of establishing a sense of 
healthy cooperation, despite political 
-differences, in the task of progress and 
consolidation of the Punjab under his 
leadership, he continued to behave as a 


factionalist and even a provocateur with | 


a vested interest in keeping up an atmos- 
phere of tension and intrigue. . 

А significant aspect of this narrow 
approach was his growing belief that his 
tough and harsh administrative methods 
alone were responsible for a successful 
handling of political agitations. Аз а 
result he began to use police and bureau- 
cracy not only for administrative purposes 
but also for political aims purely personal 
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in character. His relationship — with the 
administration and individual. officers. there- 
fore underwent a complete change. 

It was no longer a case of asserting the 
supremacy of the political leadership over 
the bureaucracy, it became unhealthy 
interference in the daily functioning of the 
administration, subversion of the loyalties 
of services from the norms of democratic 
state, demoralising them and bringing them 
within his personal influence and dictation 
without regard to rules and procedures. 
In the process, he created a coterie of 
ambitious, unscruplous and corrupt set in 
the services and engaged in unseemly 
quarrels with individual officers, including 
litigation which finally only harmed his 
prestige and position. 

The magnitude of this phenomenon 
during the last two years might be judged 
from such decisions as pruning his Cabinet 
after emergency in the name of economy 
even while vastly increasing the strength of 
bureaucracy, in all spheres including 
Panchayats, the organisation of the Raksha- 
Dal—a volunteer force largely composed 
of local toughs—and the revival of the 
hated institutions of-zaildari and lambardasi 
in the villages. А 


Quarrel with Friends 


A parallel development was his falling 
out with his political friends and cólleagues. 
Surrounded by sycophants and the official- 
dom, he began to distrust political workers 
and became isolated from them. It was 
not a case any longer of a few representatives 
of the old order finding faults with him. 
He began to estrange his close friends and 
lieutenants who had stood by him loyally 
during the earlier period of his struggle. 

The ranks of dissidents soon began to 
swell and grew formidable. Even such 
personalities as Sardar Gurdial Singh 
Dhillon and Sardar Darbara Singh as well 
as the most outstanding of the Jat leaders 
from Haryana became his bitter opponents 
while ordinary Congress workers in the 
village became demoralised. 

The composition? of the Congress also 
underwent another major change; the 
unscruplous and the shady characters 
with the support of the police and the 
bureaucarcy began to throw their weight 
about. While Sardar Kairon prided him- 
self over his complete control of the Con- 
gress bodies, these bodies were no longer 
live, popular organs but had become cliques 
of which the vast masses were suspicious 
and afraid. $ 

During the last General Elections and 
other local elections, therefore, when the 
question of selecting candidates arose, 
worst features of jockeying for positions 
were observed in the Punjab with Sardar 
Kairon himself participating directly and 
actively, seeking to pack the elected insti- 
tuions of the state not with tried or popular 
political workers but with his own relatives 
and cronies who were under his personal 
obligation. 

The work of the administration, in these 
circumstances, lost any sense of direction, 
No significant legislative or administrative 
measure to help the people is on record after 
1960, even while tall claims were made or 
fantastic slogans were 'raised, the Jatest 
being the promise to double the agricultura] 
output in two to three years although it 
had been showing decline during the last 


two years. 

Much sound and fury emanated about 
holding the^prices and state trading while 
actual procurement of grain for fair price 
shops would not stand a moment's scrutiny. 
The only further amendment to the land 
legislation was to exempt more and more 
categories of land from ceiling provision in 
the name of better management or mecha- 
nisation. 

As the political opposition became st- 
ronger, demagogy took the place of serious 
work all along the line specially after the 
emergency which Sardar Kairon attempted 
to use for his personal aggrandisement. 
Among the. measures taken were such 
dramatic but odd ones as making illumi- 
nation in marriages prohibitive and insti- 
tuting humiliating disciplinary actions 
against teachers on the basis of results of 
examinations. 


Two Major Problems 5 


А truly progressive leadership in the 
Punjab, if a balanced and stable tempo of 


progress is intended to be achieved, must 


find fundamental and satisfactory solutions 
for two major problems —the peasant 
problem апа the communal problem. 
Sardar Kairon's regime on both counts 
has been sterile since he offered no solution 
himself and obstructed any solution that 
others cared.to offer. - 

The result now is that any new admins- 
tration in the Punjab will have to begin from 
the beginning—or rather take up matters 
once again from where Kairon himself star- 
ted but made them more acute even though 
he succeeded in keeping their expression 
suppressed by force for some time. 

In handling the communal problem, he 
never allowed the regional formula to work 
in the spirit in which it was intended and 
merely provoked clashes on the Punjabi 
Suba or Maha Punjab slogans. In the case 
of peasantry, he created conditions for the 
growth of a rich peasant and small landlord. 
strata which is coming into clash with the 
landless in the villages and developing 
antagonism with the urbanites thereby 
adding to the social tensions in the State. 

It was in the context of such a negative 


direction of his political and administrative ,— 


leadership that Sardar Kairon’s family 
played a sinister role which has been ex- 
posed through the Das enquiry. Гтст a 
middle peasant family, its members gradu- 
ally worked their way, through marriages, 
manipulations and use of the administratiye 


- machinery, particularly a set of unscruplous 


officers, to establish contacts with the 
feudal class in the villages and the rising 
business men in tbe Punjab and certain big 
business houses from outside seeking. to 
establish hegemony in the State. 

The story has come out in such sordid 
details through the Das enquiry that it 
need not be retold here. Noris it necessary 
to speak at length of his downfall from 
power—the story is too recent and too well 
known-—except that it shows the utter 
recklessness and lack of appreciation of 
reality on his part till the very end and then 
the picture of a crestfallen, bewildered man 
who saw a house of cards crumble about 
him without any one of his loud-mouthed 
supporters and cronies willing to extend a 
helping hand. 


—(Next peek : Prospect After Kairon) 
MAINSTREAM 
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Nations 


HE appointment of Sardar 
Г Singh as the Foreign 
| Minister of India .is a very 
welcome" decision of the Prime 
Minister, Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri. He 
_has recognised that the affairs of the 
Ministry require wholetime atten- 
“tion. There is also no doubt. that 


- Sardar Swaran Singh is a very fit! 


person to hold charge of that office. 
' He has distinguished himself in 
_ the Indo-Pakistan talks on Kashmir, 
‘on Indo-Pak border and on Indus 
Water Treaty. His most brilliant 
Success has been in Jakarta at the 
preparatory ‘meeting of Afro-Asian 
"Foreign Ministers where ‘he scored 


‘a remarkable victory over the Chinese _ 


.diplomacy. Atthe present moment 
when events in Asia and Africa are 
agitating the world, the grasp that 
Sardar-Swaran Singh has айа the con- 
‘tacts that he has made will be useful. 

Sardar Swaran Singh has personal 
attributes of a successful diplomat. 
He is patient, suave, courteous, frank 
‘and humble, áll the qualities that 
win friends. Yet he is shrewd, 
knows ‘his brief, knows what to 
Say, and is firm on essentials. 

He is a very good advocate. But 
he must have his brief. He is new 
to the work Не must be properly 
informed. So far the Minister for 
External Affairs was more informed 
“than many of his: aides. Even 
history and geography he knew 
better. What was good for Nehru 
‘will not be good for Swaran Singh. 
The political scene in the world is 
becoming confused day by day. Even 
old cold war cliches are. losing 
meaning. The Foreign Office must be 
a live wire, in touch with happenings 
of the world and getting. ready 

. to deal with them. 


Demands of Diplomacy 


B* Diplomacy is no longer confined 
to ambassadors and diplomats only. 
-Even correspondents of Chinese 
News “Agencies. are supposed to 
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GOI's alternate delegate to the 
on: Freedom 


negotiate on behalf of their govern- 
ment. International organisations, 
friendship and solidarity organisa- 
tions, writers,“ journalists and 
lawyers associations, youth and 
women organisations have become 
arenas of acute diplomatic activities. 

National characteristics play a 
very dominant role in political game 
and we must know them. It is not 
enough to swear by the policy of 
Nehru and non-alignment, its proper 
implementation requires a thorough 
understanding óf what others do. 
That is to be the responsibility of the 
Foreign Office. 


Below the Mark И 


Is our foreign office up to the 
mark in this respect ? Respectfully 
I will say it is not. It ‘is likea 
303 rifle, well-tried, sure shot in 
the hands of a good marksman, but 
a poor defence in the wake of 
modern automatics whose bullets 
may be less lethal but can put out of 


‘action ten times more people in the 
‘same time. The Chinese came to the 
'Scene much later than us in Africa 
‘but have stolen a march not only over 


us but over a lot-of other countries. 
Out of 48 Chinese embassies in the 


‘ world 15 are in Africa and 11 in Asia 


and the Middle East. 

But more important than, this is 
the fact that most of the diplomats 
there are people with long diplo-: 


matic experience, an average of 


twelve years, and that too in stra- 
tegic places. The result is that in that 
powerful and emerging continent we 
find ‘ourselves lagging behind. It 


: may be true that in bloc countries 
the attitudes may be hardened due to 


ideologies; but it is not so іп Africa. 

African nations: have initially 
been sympathetic to us and we can 
win them provided we know how to. 
tackle’ them. The recent visit 
of our Vice President and the Law 
Minister Sri Asoke Sen has disclosed 


‘that there is a fund. of goodwill for 


e гө ` ` 
aning Foreign Office 7 
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United 
India in these countries but they are 
not properly informed while China 


keeps them in touch with every 
detail. 


Africa's Goodwill 


We won a permament friendship 
with UAR because we supported 
her with all our might at the time 
of the -Suez crisis. Had we recognised 
Algeria also when she was waging 


the war of indeperidence we would 


have made a remarkable impact on 
the Western Arab world. Chinese 
helped them and won good dividends. 
Similarly .Morocco: and Tunisia are 
friendly to India.but it was left to 


.Vice President Dr. Zakir Hussain 


to demonstrate to them that India 
was a secular state where Muslims 


"had equal rights and opportunities. 


Those countries are flooded with 
Chinese propaganda in French and 
Arabic. . 

„ We ае weak in propa- 
ganda and whatever we have is 
produced in English. The result is 
that we suffer. We do not know 


‘what those people ate thinking or 
‘doing and we 
‘them. Similar is the situation in 
‘East Africa. We have not only to 


cannot approach 


know their Foreign Office peoplé but 
leaders of every shade of opinion. 
That means that the entire approach 
of the Ministry needs reorientation. 
There is no doubt that the Foreign 
Ministry has got a number of able 
diplomats. But they are condition- 
ed by the manner of work they are 
accustomed to for years. They^were 
not supposed to advise on matters of 
policy which. was laid down by the 
Minister and they had only to follow 
the directions. The official must 
be encouraged to think, to read and 
to understand'tlie;trend of people in 


the countriés in-Wfich they are pos- 


ted. Both the Cominunist and Western 


"countries try to do that in a number 


.of ways even in our country. . They 
know.à number of people in many 
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fields and keep posted with 
minor happenings. 


Contact with ts 


If we want tp know how other 
. countries of the world keep in touch 
with people we 
where. If we just have a look at 
the press conferences and parties 
organised by the authorities of the 
United States of America, Soviet 
Union, German Federal Republic 
or the United Arab Republic we can 
find that writers, artists, trade union 
leaders,- . герогіегѕ,, ‘sub-editors, 
magazine editors, and feature writers 
of even small newspapers and maga- 
zines seem to be very well-known to 
distinguished foreign diplomats who 
even participate in small social 


even 


gatherings... . ‘ 
On the other hand even the 
External .Affairs- Ministry іп 


Delhi knows ‘of only seven English 
newspapers and one weekly in this 
country. For briefing on important 
issues by secretaries a handful of 
people are selected. There are two 
hundred, and’ odd correspondents 
accredited to the Government of 
India who are covering its varied 
activities but the External Publicity 
Division officials want them to come 
up to their ivory tower of Hyderabad 
House if they want to keep in touch 
with news relating to foreign affairs. 

When President Eisenhower was 
in Delhi a press room was set up in 
Eastern .Court.. An official of the 
External Publicity Division was 
there and- he. unashamedly told me 
and other Indian correspondents 
that External. Publicity was for 
foreign correspondents. Although 
high officials dissociated them- 
selves from this statement the fact 
is that they. function more for foreig- 
ners than to inform-their countrymen. 

A fortnight has not passed when 
Director of External ` Publicity 
Division wanted to know which 
paper I was representing. I, have 
been representing a: prominent Hindi 
paper for the last thirteen years and 
we also carry a. column on Inter- 
national affairs. every week. When 
this is the relationship: between the 
.Press and the Foreign Office in India 
we can imagine the.conduct of our 
diplomats. abroad. ^... .. ^, 

Thus. :. when: Шеге. іѕ-. an 
uprising in. Hungary a .revolution 
in Turkey, a. change of Govern- 
ment in Iraq,- or. a. rebellion- in 
Zanzibar, the Government. of India 
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eed not go any-- 


- js the last to be informed about 


it. Most of the ambassadors 
are found out of station as they do 
not sense the atmosphere they live 
‘in. Therefore we fail in matters of 
crucial importance. The ignorance 
about building of Aksai Chin road 


is the failure of our Foreign Office . 


machinery. . - - 

That the people in Africa and 
Asia needed delegations of Sri Asoke 
Sen and Srimati Lakshmi Menon to 


convince them of the rightness of the . 


. Indian cause at the time of Chinese 
aggression showed a complete failure 
of our normal diplomatic machinery 
in those states. Either the personnel 
was poor, or the techniques were 


outmoded and imperfect or there was | 


lack of clear directive from the head- 

quarters. - i 
It was not only a failure of our 

broadcasting facilities but the failure 


.of entire machinery that put India ~ 


into the defensive inspite of the fact 
that We were invaded. With Pandit 


Nehru at the hélm we survived the. 


shock but. we cannot - afford to do 
that now. . a i ` 


Basic Defect 


The basic defect of the Foreign 
Office is-that it is completely foreign 


to Indian mind. Sri Lal Bahadur 


_ Shastri, when returning from Nepal 
told a group of journalists that he 
found himself quite out of placé in 
the Indian Embassy there. Shastri 
won back Nepal to us because he 
was so much out of tune with the 
Indian Embassy and so much in tune 
with the people of that country. 

- When Dr. Zakir Hussain or Sri 


: Asoke беп ро out they look so 


different to the people in Asia and 
Africa as compared to our Burra 
sahebs who have inherited the Eng- 
-lishman’s manners, prejudices habits 
and snobbery. They have the Eng- 
lishman’s reserve but not tact. They 
do not like the places a their work 
except when it is London, Paris, 
Washington, New York ог the like. 
They are on the lookout for-a quick 
transfer and do not devote time and 
energy in makiùg contacts with the 
people, studying them and learning 
their languages and manners. 

. In .1960 I happened to visit 
:Berkeley University of Çalifornia as 
a guest of the Friends ọf India Com- 


`. mittee of USA. I was introduced to 


: Dr., Kellegran, Head of the Chinese 
Department of the, University. She 


.told.me about the.research work 


done on China by the University. 
It was massive and detailed. She . 
gave me some monographs on such ' 
obtuse subjects like the  'Meta- 
phor, Myth, Ritual and the People's 


'Commune- or ‘New Features in 


Chinese Grammatical Usage’. 

I asked her why there was no 
such organised centre for Indian 
Studies and why they concentrated on 
China. She frankly told me that the 
Americans thought Soviet Union and 
China were their enemies at the time 
and they wanted to know everything 


about those countries. India did not ` 


deserve-that much attention because ' 
they had no fear of India. But even 
India was not neglected in other 
universities. In Chicago University 
I found a full-fledged Hindi depart-. 
ment, Bengali department and a 
South East Asia section, where many- 
would-be .diplomats were getting 
education, 2 aM 

. In Soviet Union, -Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia. and Poland there are 
full-fledged oriental institutes which 
scan everything that is published in 


. Indian newspapers and periodicals. 


and analyse them.: What do 
we know .of various languages 
and literatures of countries in Asia 
and Africa; who have been our 
neighbours for centuries? How many . 
people of our Foreign Office know 
` Chinese, . Bhasha Indonesia, Arabic, 


_ Swahili, Japanese or even Espaniol, 


which was the most sophisticated and 
diplomatic language of Europe and 
America some centuries ago сапа 
which is still the key to Latin Ame 
rican ‘continent ? 
Knowing India | 
The first essential for our diplo- 
mats is that they should know India. 
and secondly they should know the 
country they are posted in. They 
must know and accept whole-heart-. 
edly the policies framed by. the 
Government. If that happens there 
will bé nothing like Voice of 
America deal--which unnecessarily 
made us look’ small in the eyes of 
everybody. | 
The way some of-our policies are 
implemented and the loyalty some of 
our Foreign Office dignitaries have 
shown to the British and American 
leaders has made India look like a- 


~ member of the Western Bloc to many 


.Africans. It was this same sense 
.of overpowering influence of tbe 
British statesmen that prevented the 
Indian foreign office expert from ad-j 
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vising Shri T.T.Krishnamachari to 
protest at the time of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers Conference Commu- 


- nique. It happened because neither 


Sri T.T.Krishnamachari nor Sri 
М.Ј. Desai could: imagine Ше 
storm of- protest a reference to 
Indo-Pak relations would invoke 
in India. 

It.only highlights the hiatus that 
exists between the thinking of the 
Foreign- Office and the Indian 
politicians and the Press. When Sri 
Chagla defended India on Kashmir _ 
it evoked a chord of sympathy and: 
satisfaction with his work in the whole 
country. It was because he under- 


` stood the sentiments of his country- 
amen. Sardar Swaran.Singh knows 


what this country wants. He must 
have a team of advisers who should 


` know the moods and sentiments of 
-the people and who must loyally try 


to portray them abroad. 

We are in а йупашїс' аре. USA, 
USSR, China, Pakistan, Germany, 
France, in fact none of the count- 
ries we have to reckon with in modern 
times, believes in the tailcoat and 
hush diplomacy of nineteenth century 
which our. diplomats have been 
taught to follow. "The differences 
between the official and the non- 
official in the diplomatic field is also 


. to be narrowed down. Where diplo- 


mats cannot- be trusted of. are fnot 
needed China and Soviet Ünion are 
hurling hundreds of non-official 
delegations to keep contact and in- 
fluence the people of other countries. 

The USA does it through its 
travel grants, résearch programmes, 


, exchange of leaders, trade unionists, - 


teachers, artists, journalists and the 
like. Its various foundations like 
the Asia Foundation, Ford Foun- 
dation and Rockefeller Foundation 
step in where it is difficult for the 
‘governments to tread. Important 
non-officials are treated with care by 
their embassies and close contact 
is kept with them. But the experience 
of Indians is different. . Even 
ministers and members of Parliament 
have found that they are ће most 
hated and unwelcome guests to the 
Indian embassies. 

I do not say it with any sense of 


grievance. I never asked for any- | 


thing from any Indian Embassy which 
they could deny. But I found that 
except Sri Arthur Lal, who is our 


- Ambassador at Vienna and one or two | - 


secretaries at Prague. or Berne 
nobody even cared to know why I 
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was in the countries where they 
happened to be. .But even if - the 
Ambassador may be considerate his 
team is totally indifferent and it is 


. the team that matters. АП things can- 


not be said by thosé who are wedded 
to the principle of protocol. There- 
fore in the. modern age unofficial 
diplomats have acquired а very 
important ‘position... Our Foreign 
Office must be trained to appreciate 
and utilise it. ._: А 

In a nutshell, the Foreign Office 
must be trained to cast away old 
protocol psychology, must have a 
bold and imaginative approach in 
tune with the views of the people. It 
must have an orientation towards 
Africa and Latin America and must 
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train people in the languages, and 
other necessary particulars, There 
must be greater cooperation and 


concerned with 
operation. 
techiiiques of disse 
both in India as 
Should change. There must be more 
contact with the Press of India and 
the Foreign Office. 

A bold programme of training 
and a thorough change in the method 
of recruitment and training of 
our diplomats, >is necessary: If 
some top heads ‘of Foreign Office 
find themselves unable to keep pace 
they wil have to Бе gracefully 
retired.. : 
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It is always frustrating ! So it is 


when you compare metric weights 


and measures with obsolete units 
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waste your time ánd often lose in 
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CPI PROGRAMME DEBATE—II 


ANALYST 


Which Road To Socialism ? 


The serious rife inside CPI ‘is reflected today in the 
alternative drafts for drawing up a new Programme of 
the Party. One is sponsored by the Left faction which 
recently held: its convention at Tenali, and the other 
officially adopted by theNational Council of CPI. The 
divergence between .the two, the Left Draft and the 
official Draft, is analysed іп the present discussion, the 
first instalment of which: (Mainstream, July 18) dealt 


в ^ documents. 


HERE do we go from the pre- 

W sent situation ? On this, both 

the points of view sáy that the 
Indian people have awakened to the 
realisation that the status quo which 
fosters capitalist development would 
not free them from poverty, hunger 
and exploitation; 
gropings towards socialism. 

. Between the two Drafts there is 
however a slight difference in reading 
why Congress has adopted socialism 
as its goal. The Left Draft observes: 
“Capitalism as a system stands 
discredited in the eyes of the people. 
It is precisely because of this, that 
even our bourgedis rulers seek to 
mask their attempts at capitalist 
development under: the signboard of 
socialism.” Jn contrast, the official 
Draft says: “The people’s urges for 
rapid progress and for a better life 
are seen in the tremendous popularity 
of the ideas of socialism. Socialism 
goes on influencing and radicalising 
the minds of people chiefly by its 
economic and other achievements. 
No wonder, even bourgeois politi- 
cians today are constrained to use 
socialist slogans. The ruling Congress 
Party has even proclaimed the 
establishment of a ‘Socialist State’ 
as its goal". One puts the accent. on 
exposure of the rulers and the other 
on the mass pressure that moves the 
rulers. 

r 

Dividing Line Я 

The difference between the two. 
standpoints comes out sharpest in 
their elaboration of the immediate 
“pre-requisites” for the building of 
socialism in this country. In this 
section comes one of the most crucial 
debates in the Indian Communist 
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‚апа hence the - ‘and 


movement, which may be called the 
basic dividing line between the Left 
faction and the rest of CPI. 

The official Draft categorically 
states that “it is not capitalism or 
capitalist relations:as such which will 
be the immediate target of attack 
elimination.” Four cardinal 
tasks are laid down as constituting 
the immediate objective: (1) complete 
elimination of foreign monopoly 
capital; (ii) expansion and strengthen- 
ing of.a State sector “independent of 
foreign monopolies and functioning, 
on a democratic basis"; (iii) curb 
on Indian monopoly^ groups and 
"their economic power broken"; 
and (iv) complete elimination of the 
power of landlord and feudal rem- 


` nants, ‘accompanied by radical land . 


reforms and removal of “‘the grip of 
usurious, trading and bank capital 
on our agriculture.” | 


Non-Capitalist Path 


“This will open up for our people 
a path of development which, through 
far-reaching reforms, unshackles the 
productive forces in industry and 
agriculture, ensures rapid economic 
growth, rising living standards of the 
masses and their active participation 
‘in the production. This will create 


the pre-requisite for putting our. 


country on the road-to socialism in 
the next stage." And the official 
Draft characterises "this intervening 
stage" as “the stage of non-capitalist 
path of development.” . : 

According to the Left Draft, the 
prospect of such a non-capitalist 
path “is barred to us in India". Why ? 
Because (a) India under British rule 
“was one “of the capitalistically 
developed colonies"; (b)'the Indian 


- 


with the appraisal of. the present. realities of the Indian 
political scene. . Іп the present instalment, the author 
examines the perspective for the future set out in the two 


bourgeoisie “ has been continuously 
in state power for nearly two decades 
and has been utilising that state 
power to immensely strengthen its 
class position at the expense of the 
mass of people on the one-hand, and 
compromising and bargaining with 
imperialism and big landlordism on 
the other";.and (c) “ап enormous 
growth of Indian monopoly “п the 
last two decades.” So with such 
“strengthening of, capitalism іп 
India,” the Left concludes, “‘the talk 
of a non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment” for India is “unreal.” . 

The concrete political регѕ- 
pective consequently differs іп 
the case of Ше two standpoints 
in a fundamental way. The Left 
places “as the immediate. objective 
the establishment of People’s 
Democracy based on the coalition of , 
all genuine anti-feudal and anti- ' 


‘imperialist forces: headed by the 


working class.’ And it elucidates 
that this demands the setting up of 
“а state of the working people" with 
a Government under the leadership 
of the working class. 


National Democracy 


Against this, the official Draft 
envisages the setting ир of the 
state of National Democracy, whose < 
demarcation from the present , 
democratic state lies in the fact that 
while the latter represents "the 
interest of the entire bourgeoisie 
including: its right-wing" pursuing 
“а vacillaing and compromising 
policy vis-a-vis the forces of reaction", 
the state of national democracy will 
be “ап organ of struggle" against . 
reactionary forces, “апа will break 
the power of monopoly groups and 
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~ class. 
.Democracy, the leadership of the. 


"utterly rout. the feudal elements.” 


The perspective of ‘People’s 


Democracy was officially incorporat- 


ed in CPI Programme of 1951, but 
today while the Left sticks on to it, 


-the official CPI position takes up 
. National Democracy as its central. 


: Slogan. The official Draft poses the . 
.. difference between the two: 


ссе 


in 
People’s ` Democracy, the alliance 
of patriotic classes is under the ex- 
clusive leadership of the working 
In the case of National 


alliance of the patriotic classes is 
shared. between the national bourge- 
oisie and the working. class." Inci- 
dentally, the Left Draft confuses the 


: concept of National Democracy by 


talking about the working class’ 
“gradually establishing hegemony in 
that State”. It appears that in its 
appraisal, there can be no sharing 
of leadership between. the national 


‚ bourgeoisie and the working class 
. even in- National Democracy. 


' Shift in Position ` 


Why-this shift from the position 
taken in 1951 on the part of CPI 


‘leadership, a shift which the Left 


--Communists refuse to recognise? 


Two factors- are responsible for it. 
First, *our experience of the last ten 
years of democratic and mass strug- 


-gles in the country.” Secondly; the 


^ world. Communist movement at its 


: ‘epoch”:- The official Draft defines . 
this at one place: “It is now a. world. 
socialist system and the forces fight-. 


'Moscow meeting in 1960, assessed 
the present balance of forces in the. 


- world, characterising it as а “new 


ing against imperialism (and not 


' the imperialist powers) that deter- 


mine-the main content, main trend 


~ . and features of the historical develop- 


ment of. society." 


- e. М. these two  factors,.. says 


the official Draft, “our Party came 


* to á re-evaluation of the class charac- 


a 


ter of the present government. and 
of its role in building independent 
national economy, in maintaining 
ап. independent foreign policy of 
non-alignment and peace, and in 
maintaining a certain measure of 
democracy.". A i^ 


While the reactionary forces are 


“posing” a challenge to: the rising 


power of the democratic forces" . 
‘the official Draft claims аі: “ођ- . 


jective conditions аге. most favour- 
able to build. up a.national. mass 


movement,” which alone’. .-could. 
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-National Democratic 


‘usher in National Democracy. “1: 


is possible to achieve this by utilising 
to the fullest the democratic rights 
and liberties that exist. today and 
by pursuing steadfastly. the policy 
of struggle against and uniting with 
the ‘patriotic national democracy.” 


For creating the pre-requisites - 


of socialism—that is, National Demo- 
cracy—“a countrywide national 
mass movement and struggles” are 
envisaged in the official Draft. Such 
a national mass movernent— "aimed 
at isolating or defeating the forces 
of Right reaction seeking to subvert 
national  policies"—will help іо 
weld “the main rift among the 
democratic masses"—-*'a considerable 
section" of which follow the present 
policies of the Congress, while 
“another section of the democratic 
masses is fighting for bringing about 
a leftward turn in these policies". 

And out of this welding of unity. 
among the democratic masses will 
emerge a National Democratic Front 
which will bring together “аП the 
patriotic forces in the country, name- 
ly,the working class, the entire pea- 
santry including the rich peasants 
and agricultural labourers, the intelli- 
Bentsia and the bulk of the non- 
monopolist bourgeoisie". 

The sweep and content of this 
National Democratic Front is де-. 
tailed: “Developing out of the joint 


actions of the mass organisations of - 


Workers, peasants, employees and 
agricultural workers, as well as of 
the Communist Party and other 
Left aüd. Socialist Parties, the 
Front will 
draw into. its ranks mot. only the 
masses following the .Congress. but 
also its progressive sections". 
Front's Objective 

The objective of the Front will 
bé "to isolate and defeat the forces 
of reaction, paralyse the rightwing 
iüside the ruling Congress Party and 
enforce decisive leftward shifts in 
government policies. And so the 
victorious National Democratic 


-Front will go forward to form its 
own government and create its own . 


state, that of. National Democracy. 
“Such. a Government including 
the national bourgeois elements and 
acting under the constant pressure 
of the national mass movement from 
below, will be forced to act unitedly 
and implement the programme of 
national development in the non- 
capitalist . way, that.is, eliminating 


foreign monopoly, ‘curbing Indian 
monopoly .groups,éarrying{ through 
radical agrarian eforms, extending 
democracy to ensufe the active parti- 
cipation of the wgrking class in the 
economic and pd4litical life of the 
country. In this process, .the 
balance continuously shifts . in 
favour of the working class and ‘the 
worker-peasant alliance, paving 





‚ the way for the strengthening of the 


leadership of the working class in the 
state and thus creating the condition 
for transition to the stage.of construc- 
tion of socialism". ў 

In terms of actual political ‘digits 
the official Draft says: “Тһе division 
between the masses that follow the 
Congress and the masses that follow 
the democratic opposition is the 
most important division in ош 
democratic forces today.". While 
the official Draft discounts the 
building up of a general united front 
with the Congress as a whole “because. 
the Congress also includes reactionary 
elements”, it categorically adds: 
*Nevertheless,. no .national . demo- 
cratic front would be real unless the 
vast mass following of the Congress 
‘and the progressive sections of the 
Congress at various levels take their 
place in it”. The newly-formed 
SSP, it is enjoined, “‘should play a 
positive role in the struggle against 
reaction” while Swatantra . Party, 
the Jan Sangh and the RSS and: the 
Muslim League are listed as “parties 
of right reaction". "UPC 

In contrast to the official Draft 
showing step. by step how à national 
mass movement , will . lead to a 
National Democratic Front, onward 
to National Democracy, the ‘Left 
Draft starts by stressing the urgency 
“to replace the present bourgeois- 
landlord state headed by the; big 
bourgeoisie, by a State of. People’s 


Democracy led by the working 
class”... .. . hos inre 
Left Line ^|  —; - ^: 


While “the proletariatgwill have 
to head the democratic. revolution” 
the Left Braft asserts . that: ;“‘the 
agrarian revolution, in fact, is the axis 
of the democratic revolution". It 
clarifies that “the People's Demo- 
cratic Revolution inevitably comes 
into clash with the state power of the 
big bourgeoisie of India". (The 
Left Draft, incidentally, seems to 
deviate from its own original stand 
given in the earlier section 
describing the present state structure 
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wherein it is stated: "The present 
Indian state the organ of the class 
‘rule of the bourgeoisie and landlords, 
led by the big bourgeoisie.’’) 

The People\s Democratic Front, 
the Left Draft} asserts, “cannot be 
the old over-all general nation (sic) 
united front" but a front with “а new 
content". In orthodox style, it 
forecasts that "the revolution cannot 
attain victory except under the leader- 

_ship of the working class of India 
and its political party, the’ Сош- 
munist Party’ of India.” 

While stressing on Revolution’s 
twin tasks—“‘radical agrarian re- 
forms” and “expulsion of foreign 
monopoly capital"—the Left avoids 
facing the question as to its attitude 
towards the Congress masses and the 
progressive sections inside the Con- 
gress. It only harps on "struggle 
against the big bourgeoisie and. its 
political representatives who occupy 
the leading position in the state." 





Class Composition 


The Left Draft elaborates on the 
class composition of the People's 
Democratic Front: with working 
class at its leadership, "the core and: 
the basis” of the Front is "the firm 
alliance of the working class and 
peasantry”. Peasantry is not taken 
as а unit, the agricultural labourers 
and poor peasants will be “basic 
allies? of the working class; the 
middle peasantry is its "reliable 
ally"; and rich peasants as also “Ше 
urban as well as other middle classés 
with inadequate salaries and other 
meagre incomes" are only "allies". 

What is interesting is that the 
Left Draft could not ignore the 
reality of differentiation inside the 
national bourgeois class: "the bigger 
and monopoly séction" are noted as 
being “firmly opposed to the People's 
Democratic Front", while “Ше other 
broader sections of the national 
bourgeoisie will be compelled to 
come into opposition with the state] 
power and can find a place" in theg 
Front: this latter “is unstable andg 
exhibits extreme vacillation between : 
the imperialists and their native big 
bourgeois accomplices on the one 
hand, and the People's Democratic , 
Front on the other". The Left 
Draft even says that “contradictions 
and conflicts do exist between the 
Indian bourgeoisie including the big 
bourgeoisie, and foreign imperialists.” 
But it fights shy of recognising the 
reality that the democratic masses are 
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today split, with one section inside 
Congress and the other outside. 


Contrast with Left 


The official Draft also mentions 
the classes in carrying through the 
national democratic programme: 
working class; cultivating peasants; 


urban and rural intelligentsia;and - 


the national bourgeoisie excluding 
its topmost monopoly sections. The 
contrast with the Left stand lies in 
two points: first, as has already been 
pointed out, the working class is 
mentioned by the Left Draft as the 


leader of the movement, while the' 


official Draft wants tbe working 
class to share power with the bourge- 
oisie minus the monopolistic elements. 
Secondly, the official Draft is more 
pronounced about the split inside 
the national bourgeoisie, and projects 
this split to the differentiation inside 
the .Congress. : 

The Programme of the National 
Democratic Government (given in 
Left Draft) tallies оп many points 
with the Programme of the People's 
Democratic Front (given by the 
official Draft). d 

In Foreign: Affairs, the common 
items are: strengthen camp of peace; 
solidarity with Afro-Asian countries; 
peaceful settlement of differences 
with neighbours—Pakistan, Nepal, 
Ceylon, Burma and China on the 
basis of Panch Sheel. While official 
Draft wants “close cooperation with 
the socialist countries”, (conspi- 
cuously absent in the Left Draft) the 
Left wants India to "withdraw" 
from the British Commonwealth. 

Inthesphere of State structure, 
the official Draft emphasises the need 
to end the present bureaucratic set- 
up; the Left Draft wants "widest 
autonomy" for the states. While 
the Left Draft elaborates on minority 
protection, the official Draft high- 
lights the need to strengthen the 
secular basis of the State and gives 
a whole section on cementing national 
unity. Another feature of the 
official Draft is the elaboration of 
the rights of Government servants 
and the Army. 

In the main, the two programmes 
more or less tally, with regard to 
agriculture, industry and: commerce, 


education and health. The official : 


Draft however has a section on “Win 
Workers’ Cooperation", and it also 
deals with Literature, and Art and 
Culture under National Democracy. 

Both Drafts stress that the 


socialist transformation will Бе 
sought to be achieved through peace- 
fulmeans. The Left Draft's warning 
that “ruling classes never relinquish 
their power voluntarily” and (hence 
the revolutionary forces should “so 
orientate their work that they can 
face up to all contingencies’) is 
echoed in the official Draft. 
Regarding the peaceful path itself, 
the Left Draft says: “By developing 
a powerful mass revolutionary move- 
ment, by combining parliamentary 
and extra-parliamentary forms of 
struggle the working class and its 
allies will try their utmost to over- 
come the resistance of the forces of 
reaction and to bring about these tra- 
nsformations through peaceful means. 
On this score, the formulation of 
the official Draft is significantly 
different: “Ву déveloping a powerful 
mass revolutionary movement, by 
winning a stable majority in Parlia- 
ment, backed by such a movement, 
the working class and its allies will 
strive and transform Parliament 
from an instrument of serving the 
bourgeoisie into a genuine instrument 
of the people’s will for effecting a 
fundamental transformation in the 
economic, social and state structure.” 
How this stable parliamentary 
majority could be won is also 
indicated: “The rallying and cohesion 
of the revolutionary forces of the 
working class and all working people 
and the expansion of mass revolu- 
tionary action is of decisive impor- 
tance for winning a stable parlia- 
mentary majority, for the victory of 
the revolution". 


+” 


Modern Revisionism 


The concluding portions of the 
two documents stress the impor- 
tance of ideological struggle, parti- 
cularly combating anti-communism. 
While both the Drafts adhere to the 

Declaration of the Communist 
Parties in Moscow in 1957 and the 
Statement of the 81 Communist 
Parties in 1960, it is significant that 
the Left Draft echoes the Chinese 
Communist cry about “the menace 
of modern revisionism which has 
presently engulfed the world Com- 
munist movement". 

A fuller analysis of the Left Draft 
in terms of its affinity to the Chinese - 
Communist position,—no doubt, a 
fruitful exercise—however requires a- 
seperate round of discussion which 
can be taken up on a subsequent 
occasion. Я 
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T last the Union Government is beginning tó 
А show signs of life on the food front. From the 
time of the Bhubaneswar session we have been. 
‘submerged by a flood of bravely-worded statements 
‘by our Ministers and legislators, with little evidence of 


action to back these statements. When Sri Subra- 


maniam, known for his initiative and drive, took over. . 


at the Food Ministry, it was expected that swift action 
‘would begin to make. anti-social traders and middlemen 
disgorge their hoarded stocks and to bring down the 
prices of foodgrains. Sri Subramaniam’s public warn- 
ings to the trade raised these hopes. considerably. Sri 
Kamaraj’s advice to Congressmen in private discussions 
that if the twin problems of availability of food and 
foodgrain prices weré not satisfactorily solved, the party 
could not hope to face the electorate in 1967 with any 
' degree of confidence was another factor which appeared 
10 indicate the possibility of positive, purposeful action. `- 
But last Monday’s announcement by the Food 
Minister of the measures proposed to be taken has made 
jt clear that Sri Subramaniam finds himself in a tight 
corner. After seven months of promises, all that the 
Government has found itself capable of doing is to 
request the State Governments to make it obligatory 
for traders and growers to declare their stocks. It 
must be quite obvious to those “in authority, who have 
recognized the fact that hoarding of foodgrains on a 
large scale and. their disposal in the blackmarket are 
- prevalent, that hoarded stocks cannot be brought intó 
the open market by trusting to the good sense of the 
hoarders and profiteers. Once the Food Minister 
said that the powers under the Defence of India Rules 

' would be utilized to punish hoarders. The Defence of 
. India Rules have been in force for a little less than two 
years ‘now, and except in stray cases involving small fry, 
the powers assumed by the Government have not been 
used in the interests of the common people. And even 
now it has not been stated categorically how and when 
these powers will be used. а nM 
The reluctance to. deal with these anti-social elements 
firmly is by no means new. Twice the traders were 
given what were described as grace periods. The 
traders’ response to this.kind of soft treatment was to 
-go ahead making more and more money, and the 
hoarded stocks remained hoarded, to be released little 
by little in -the blackmarket. In can hardly be denied 
that, with the powers vested in it under the DIR and 
-with the police and administrative. machinery at its 


disposal, the Government could easily have conducted | 


a determined countrywide drive and brought out the 


t 


“HALF-HEARTED STEPS. > > 


stocks and helped ease the food situation and bring 
down prices to near-reasonable-levels. It is admitted 


-that the hoarded stocks are enough to meet the gap апа. 


that if they are brought out prices will come down 
considerably. And yet there has beem no evidence of 
inclination to take the steps necessary to achieve this. 

The only measure that is at all promising is the 
proposal to fix the prices of foodgrains, but this. again 
is thought of on an-experimental basis, for it will be 
tried out only in a part of the country. Areas like 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, where the people are 
undergoing untold ‘hardships, appear to- have been 
excluded from the scheme for the present. As for the 
much-publicised “credit squeeze", it is well known that 
thé Reserve Bank of India is supposed to be exercising 
rigid control on credit against foodgrains and that this 
control has had no noticeable effect either on supplies 
or on prices. What effect “tightening” of this control 
will have is anybody’s guess. : 

A little before the Shastri Cabinet was sworn in, 
the Finance Minister declared that there was no alter- 
native to. State "Trading in foodgrains. Subsequently 
this declaration was watered, down. And now, after 
it has been conclusively established that the traders are 
in no mood to change their ways, the Government talks 


in terms of introducing State trading in a limited form 


in January. The Union Food Minister is evidently 


‘under the pressures that have always inhibited the 


Government from acting to put down anti-social ele- 
ments and help the people. It is not impossible for 
the Government to take ruthless measures to unearth 
hoarded stocks and award drastic punishment to those 
guilty of hoarding and profiteering. Once this is done 
on a national scale, there should be sufficient’ grains 
available with the Government to begin StateTrading 
straightaway. The unwillingness to do this indicates 
that, despite awareness of the seriousness of the situa- 
the Government is not ready to offend the" traders. 


. In fact, it goes out of the way to placate them by an- 
'. nouncing that the proposed State Trading Corporation 


will appoint them: also as agents without making it 


' clear that those against whom local people have com- 


plaints will not be given such agency. ~- 

All in all, the ghost of Sri S.K. Patil is haunting the 
corridors of the Food Ministry. It would be most 
unfortunate if Sri Subramaniam does not assert himself 
for the consequences may be disastrous. Sri S.K. Dey's 
public warning of these consequences might have- been 
tactless in a Minister, but the truth of what he said is } 
patent. v - z К 
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* MEETING AYUB’S CHALLENGE 
Ж HESITATIONS OVER 0. P. 


HIS week in New Delhi ‘was’ 


full of speculation about the 
way Sri T.T. Krishnamachari 
would acquit himself before the 
- Congress Parliamentary Party Exe- 
cutive., There was a veritable storm 
brewing over his .performance at 
the London Conference and obser- 
vers here predicted heayy weather 
for him, although it was generally 
.felt that the Prime Minister would 
-rescue his colleague from апу 
, embarrassing situation. | 
. Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s presence 
, In the meeting helped ТТК get away 
with a few excuses and explanations, 
_ although hardly anybody was left 
. with any doubt about bis diplomatic 
calibre. . ТТК, it is reported, was 
, also saved of much of the embarrass- 


ment by.his detractors turning their, 


guns towards the Prime Minister 


himself for sending two ministers | 


instead of one, and towards the 
Commonwealth. . Observers here 
- noticed a touch of factionalism in 
the whole affair when some of the 
. known Rightists took the stand 
that India should quit the Common- 
wealth. : ML 
» Nobody, however, is left with 
‚апу doubt that , TTK’s first major 
.debut in international affairs has 
- turned out, to be a failure and he 
,himself seems to have realised his 
. limitations in this field, although 
, the expression to this feeling that he 
„1s reported to have given is inter- 
-preted by New Delhi circles as ап 
attempt to stall criticism. - 


The sudden decision to appoint - 


Sardar Swaran Singh as Minister 
. оЁ External Affairs, although it is 
© well. known now that he had been 
» sounded for the post much earlier, 

has, been interpreted here as an 

indication of the realisation on the 
: part of Sri Shastri of the serious 
limitations of assigning important 
diplomatic jobs to people on an ad 
. hoc basis. Despite the appreciation 
that the Prime Minister expressed 
of the work of the delegation to the 
London Conference, he is none too 
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. his impact felt. 


happy with the: discomfiture that it 
has meant for his government. 


* * * * 


IPLOMATIC observers in 
New Delhi are, for the first 
time after 
seeing a full-fledged Minister for 
External Affairs although the feeling 
in general is that, with his quiet way 


. of handling things, Sardar Swaran 


Singh will take some time to make 
He is, however, not 
expected to initiate any radical 
moves. 

Now onwards, it is felt, decisions 
on foreign affairs will be the collec- 
tive decisions of the Cabinet and the 
Minister will be responsible only in 
carrying them out. Discreet silence 
over the nomination of Goldwater, 
belated greetings to the African 
Summit and an apparent aloofness 
from world events is attributed to 
this new situation of the External 
Affairs Ministry. : 

The first job that Sardar Swaran 
Singh has undertaken is to pick up 
the thread of Indo-Pak negotiations. 
His, visit to Kashmir for an on-the- 
spot study of the situation is seen as 
significant in this context. 

Diplomatic observers in New 
Delhi, however, are of opinion that 
the course of negotiations with 
President Ayub is not likely to 
run smooth, particularly in view of 
his latest statement that Pakistan 
has exhausted in its thinking on the 


‘problem of Kashmir. 


Even then the Government of 
India does not want to give up 
efforts towards a negotiated settle- 
ment although there is strong feeling 
here that the chances of success are 
remote unless there is a major 
change in Pakistan's present posture. 

In the meantime due notice has 
been taken of the recent convention 
of the Plebiscite Front where the 
demand for ascertaining the wishes 
of the people of Jammu & Kashmir 
about the State's accession came up. 


Independence, ` 


Observers in the capital read in it a 
desperate bid on the part of the pro- 
Abdullah Front to retain its hold on 
the anti-India fringe of political 
activists in the Valley who. have 
assümed importance in the Context of 
Moulvi ` Fardoq’s-. opposition . to 
Shéikh Abdullah: ^^. = ai 5: 

The Sheikh is facing a difficult 
dilemma. Having found Pakistan 
unsympathetic to his ideas of an 
independent Kashmir and of a 
confederation and having isolated 
himself in the meantime from the 
broad stream of political thinking 
in the State, he has to make ' an 
almost insurmountable effort to 
stage a come-back. | 

The present thinking in govern- 
ment circles here is sympathetic 
towards him and, despite opposition 


‚ from certain quarters, the government 


seems to .be continuing the attitude 
that Nehru had adopted towards 
him—an attitude of helping him to 
have a realistic understanding of the 


. Situation. 


There is a. feeling here that with 
the new ministry іп Kashmir and 
with Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad's 
final bow-out from the National 
Conference, the more realistic asso- 
ciates of Sheikh Abdullah would 
realise the futility of a persistent 
oppositional posture and would like 
.to play a positive role in the develop- 
ment of the State, thereby creating.a 
possibility of the Sheikh having .a 
second look on the political scene. 

New Delhi circles are of opinion 


_that such a change in the Sheikh, if 


at all it comes about, may go a long 
way in changing Pakistan's attitude 


also, because then she would loose a —— 


major argument with the outside world, 

After his recent visit to Srinagar 
Sardar Swaran Singh has got further 
confidence that the people of Kashmir 
are quite satisfied with the present 
government and that they are not in 
a mood to tolerate any disturbance. 
The far from enthusiastic participa- 
tion of the people in the Plebiscite 
Front convention is seen as а clear 
proof that Sadiq ministry has 
to a large extent,- succeeded in win- 
ning popular confidence and isolat- 
ing the pro-Pakistan elements. 

This new awareness and under- 
standing would help the new Minister 
for External Affairs to confidently 
take up President Ayub Khan’s 
challenge for offering a solution of 


the problem. | | 
* * * * 


MAINSTREAM 


HILE the accord on thé 
Wise of Kashmir still seenis 
to be beyond the horizon, the 
resumption of the dialogue between 
thé: Home Ministers of India and 
Pakistan in Rawalpindi i is welcomed’ 
by observers as a step that would 
help. in’ mitigating. the. undesirable 
consequences’ of the militant Pakistan 
Chief’s new emphasis ' on Muslim 
nationalism. 
Political circles” in ‘New Delhi 
are of opinion that pending the. 


final settlement of issues between the- 


two neighbours there exists a strong 
possibility of having an understand- 
ing on such issues as infiltration 
and protection of minorities. ` 

Communal trouble in Pakistan 
has its repercussions in India, 
whether this country likes it or not, 
and the consequence òf disturbances 
in India are far from palatable for 
Pakistan. This realisation оп both 
sides, according to these circles, 
may help to have some positive 
results from the’ forthcoming con- 
ference at Р 


t 


* * * * 


election dispute got deferred 

as some people from the State 
Congress and the High Command 
made a-last minute bid to pull off a 
compromise although the main 
protagonists in the drama were 
neither aware of nor willing to 
accept any such proposal. 
< Thé compromise move, it is 
reported was initiated’ by some 
‘non-aligned’ Corigressmen who 
felt that even after Sri C.B. Gupta 
is removed from the Presidentship 
of the State:Congress—as expected 
in view of the Nanda report on 
© petniit-holder voters—the organisa- 
tion would not be rid of the chronic 
disease of factionalism. 

A prominent figure in this section 
is said to-be Sri Sampurnanand, the 
Governor of | Rajasthan, who was 
virtually forced out of U.P. by.Sri 
С.В. Gupta. Sri Kamlapati Tripathi's 
recent visit. to Jaipur has been 
noted as significant in _this connec- 
tion. 

Sri Lal.Bahadur Shastri, reported 
to be in agreement with this line of 
thinking, pleaded with Congress 
President Sri Kamaraj not to declare 
his verdict till the outcome of the 
new move was clear. Though un- 
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ЮР about the UPCC 


convinced of the efficacy of a 
compromise solution in the face of. 
grave charges Sri Kamaraj in. 
deference to Sri Shastri's opinion is. 
reported to have given time to іе 
compromisers to have a try. 

The compromise formula appears 
to have touchéd: off-a controversy in 
the Gupta group. C.B. Gupta himself 
sticks to his guns ; and.is not ‚ prepared 
to accept the Verdict, of Sri Nanda, 


which, even if not fully, implemented, . 
^is “expected to have a 


significant 
impact on any compromise formula. 

Close students of U.P. politics 
are of opinion, that rather than 
bending, the ‘strongman’ of U.P. 
would like to face a defeat and 


fight back. On the other hand most. 


of the dissident leaders also are not 
prepared let tò Sri ‘Gupta continue to. 
have his finger in the U.P. Congress 
pic. As long as he іѕ there, they 
say, bossism will continue because 
during the long period of his sway 
he has built up a' virtual empire, 
thanks to his big business patrons. 
Sri СВ. Gupta weilds: wide 
influence in the state organisation 
over which he has had single-handed 


control for more than a decade,. 


Fighting him, therefore, . would not 
_be an easy job.. That is perhaps the 
“major reason for the. High Com- 
mand’s hesitation to take the 
decision. 

.His opponents also do not dis- 
agree with the High Command’s 
appraisal of his strength and in- 


. fluence but they argue that this 


influence is responsible for the fall 
in the popularity: of the Congress 
in that state. According to them 
Sri Gupta is responsible for, "the 
crucial electoral defeats that the 
Congress had to suffer іл. U.P. 
during the last,two years, and to 
save Congress from further un- 
popularity he has to be removed. 

After the High Commang's action 
against Sardar Pratap Singh Kairon 
in Punjab and, against Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammad in Kashmir, a 
different attitude оп С.В. Gupta is, 
likely to be interpreted, as a sign of 
weakness for somehow or the other 


he "has come, to’ be identified with , 


corruption in the State. 

‚ There is, however, a strong feeling 
in New Delhi that further delay in 
decision about U.P. and conti- 
nued uncertainty is having .very 
harmful effects on the administra- 
tion of the ‘sick child’. Food 
situation has assumed alarming’ pro- 


- portions and law and. order. is far 
from: secure... . The, High: Comm: mmand, 
_Say., political "observers. here Would: 
ve. taking’ a.grave “Чык they. do not* 
take а quick aud firm decision; " ^^ 4 
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How Tall is the African Summit ? 


HERE .are two conventional, 

ways, of looking at Africa: the 

naive’s and the cynic's. It is 
naive to draw the picture of an 
Africa ‘moving ahead on the high 
tide of resurgence; breathing freedom 
and progress dll round and terror 
into the faint nerves of a desperate 
white racist minority backed by 
retreating European colonialism. 
It is cynical to think of Africa as a 
backward tribal continent which 
does not know what to do with its 
independence and wants to make 
up with noisy anger what it lacks in 
trained muscles and minds. 

Africa, like Asia, has its load- of 
post-resurgence problems; many 
of these are tougher than Asia's. But 
Africa has:al$o {Ве strength of youth 
and innocence which ancient Asia 
: somehow lacks because of its 
centuries of stagnant acquaintance 
with history-on-the-march. 


Unspoilt Vastness 


Africa's strength lies in the fresh 
discovery of its relatively unspoilt 
vastness, both physical and mental. 
Here is a continent which , the 
European colonisers did not quite 
succeed in reducing in the course of 
a century of exploitation. Its wealth, 
largely untapped, is enormous. 

Here Nature challenges man to 
ап adventure which has been largely 
spent in the rest of the world. Africa 
is in a position to begin on a more 
or less clean slate. It has the rare 
opportunity to write and make 
history,” not to smart under the 
burden of it. | 

The African is primitive because 
he is angry and has strong emotions; 
because he resents being left. behind 
and is impatient to catch up, because 
he has iron' in his heart and is un- 
trained in the artifice of hiding his 
feelings. 

He wants to develop according 
to his own genius which he has still 
to discover; he has a continental 
sweep of imagination. even if he 
does not know how best to solve 
the problems of his own gountry; 
and while he wants to play a mean- 
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ingful role in world affairs and is 
supremely conscious of the strength 
of numbers in this age of democracy, 
he is zealous about keeping his 
continent out of any kind of cold 
War. + 

He knows he must take from 
the advanced countries all they 
can give him; he feels depressed 
and angry when he finds that the 
rest of the world wants nothing from 
him except raw materials at cheap 
prices, the cheap sweat of his strong 
limbs, and economic and political 
vantage points. The African is 
wary of the Big Brother, white, 
yellow or brown. 


Assertion of Equality 


He wants to be accepted as an 
equal in respect and understanding. 
He loathes sympathy, resents patron- 
аре, hates being pitied. He does 
not want to be reminded of his 
problems by others who have their 
own bagfuls of them and whom he 
holds responsible for many of his 
own, " А 
Не is aware that the rest of the 
world takes him to be somewhat 
inferior, and this pains him and 
breeds bitterness into his bones. 
For he is conscious of his simple 
virtues which most of mankind out- 
side Africa lack. The African looks 
at himself and finds nothing inferior. 
Is it the colour of his skin or the 
features of his face ? His blood 
boils. 

No, he is not fierce by nature, 
but almost entirely peaceful and 
kind. He hates violence. The 
African is hospitable to a fault—did 
not his ancestors nod away empires 
to cunning and unscrupulous white 
men who took advantage of their 
innocence, kindness and hospitality ? 
The African is understanding—he 
has been long used to living together 
in tribal communities, He believes 
in compromise and conciliation; he 
has an enormous capacity to under- 
stand and accomodate the other 
point of view. . i 

This image of the African has to 
be kept in mind if one is to measure 


with some objectivity the rush of 
events in the world’s youngest 
continent. Africa is important. 
There cannot be a United Nations. 
without a third of its .members. 
coming from Africa. There can 
never be One World without a third 
of it painted black. The world had 
neglected Africa for too long. New 
Africa has exploded on the world. 

Last week the world had a 
glimpse of Africa standing together 
on the banks of the Nile, in the 
ancient city of Cairo humming with 
the pulsation of Nasser's socialist 
revolution. — Thirtyfour African 
nations were represented by kings, 
presidents and prime ministers at a 
five-day summit. 

` They made angry speeches and 
wise ones; they agreed on many 
things and differed on others, they 
encountered some of the major 
problems of the continent only to 
to find that solutions were far from 
easy; they faced the challenge of 
history and discovered that it takes 
men a long time to measure up to 
it. 

By the time they repaired to their 
respective capitals, many in the rest 
of the world heaved a sigh of relief 
that the summit had "failed", others 
trembled because the summit was a 
“success.” | 

Success or failure is not the 
yardstick to measure the work at 
the second African summit. It had 
both. The real point is that Africa 
is growing, with or without leave of 
the rest of the world, Every passing 
year brings it a fresh measure of 
maturity; it is learning from ex- 
perience, from. costly failures. As 
it grapples with the wind of change, 
it finds that it has to solve its own 
problem largely by its own strength. 
This strength 1s not there now; the 
task, therefore, is how to acquire it. 


Problems z s Dg 


What are the problems ? First 
and foremost, on the continental 
canvass, is the still surviving white 
racism in the South—South Rhodesia, 
and South Africa, and the last out- 
posts of European colonialism, in 
“Portuguese” Africa. 


The summit went a step further 
in mobilising Africa for tbe final 
confrontation with these last strong- 
holds of white racism and colonial- 
ism. The African leaders knew 
that the days of the Portuguese in 
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Africa were numbered; but the point 
was’ howto cut them still shorter. 

They gave the President of the 
Provisional Angolan Government, 


Mr Roberto, an equal place on the’ 


summit: this was African recognition 
of the Government of Free Angola, 
functioning in exile in the Congo. 
The main reason for keeping Moishe 
Tshombe out of the summit was 
that his private army was still being 
trained by the Portuguese in Angola 
and nobody knew how he would 
deal with the Free Angolan Govern- 
ment. : 

The summit was told that the 
rebels in Portuguese Guinea were 
in control of forty per cent of the 
colony,and this was heartening news. 
ТЕ decided that all African states 
must render greater help to the 
freedom movement in the Portuguese 
colonies, in money, men and arms. 

But the radical call for over- 
throwing the Portuguese' by joint 
African action undertaken by a 
joint African command did not 
receive much open support. Never- 
theless, the leaders knew that this 
might have to be done і? milder 
measures did not dislodge Ње 
Portuguese. 

On the question of racism, the 
.first target was Southern Rhodesia. 
` It had not yet reached the point of 
no return. Those leaders who had 
just attended the Commonwealth 
Prime . Ministers’ conference in 
London were able to convince the 
summit about the folly of 
precipitate action. The first task 
was to bring pressure upon London 


to call a constitutional or indepen- 


dence conference; this might be 
easier if Labour were returned to 
power in October. 


Desperate Minority 


. Тһе" summit refused to accept 
literally Mr Ian Smith’s rejection of 
the conference idea; after all, Smith 
represented only a minority, though 
a powerful and desperate one, and 
he could get no assurance of material 
help from South Africa. The leaders 
therefore, agreed to wait for the 
British Government to act, but, in 
the meantime, they drew up a 
“secret” plan of collective action 
should Ian Smith declare “indepen- 
dence.” 

Practical, wisdom dictated the 
decision to make South Africa the 
last target of African wrath; the 
` racists were powerful, they had the 
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` апе now the most active. 


backing of international finance; the 
native African movement had been 


- broken. The tide of history should,. .. 


therefore, be allowed to play its full 
part to influence events in South 
Africa. , E | А 
The Africans would go on press- 
ing for economic and military 
sanctions against South Africa by 
countries of Europe and America; 
they asked the African and Arab 
Governments to deny oil to the 
Union. But they were not sure 
that this call would be complied with 
since South Africa is a good market 


‘for several countries in West Asia 


and Africa. ; 
Inter-African Relations 


In dealing with  inter-African 
matters, the summit was less 
producive of concrete results. Dr 
Nkrumah’s strident call for a Pan- 
African Federation aroused little 


concrete support, although the 
proposal is to be/studied by several 
committees. f em 


Most Africans would like to see 
some kind of institutional unity 
embracing the thirty-odd nations; 
but moves in that direction have not 
been successful. so far, and even 
smaller unions have failed to flourish. 
Of these the most promising was the 
proposed East African Federation 
embracing Kenya,  Tanganyika- 
Zanzibar and Uganda; but in recent 
months there have been serious 
differences between the three. 

The continent remains politically 
divided between such broad and 
tangible entities' as the - French 
Commonwealth which is the largest ; 
the Maghreb, the West African 
States, and the nebulous East African 
Union. In between are countries 
like the huge Congo which is now 


а large, ominous question mark in 


the heart of the continent, and the 
Sudan, sprawling and economically 
backward. There are personal 
rivalries and competitive ambitions. 
The bigger countries like Nigeria, 
Congo, 'and Sudan are exposed to 


internal dangers of disintegration.. 


And above all, there are power- 
ful external forces trying to influence 
the course of African affairs. ОҒ 
these the Americans and the Chinese 
The 
Chinese have acquired some solid 
strongholds—in Zanzibar, Congo, 
Mali and, elsewhere; they have a 
long-term plan of building up 


.to the conference, the 


revolutionary situations . in the 
relatively unstable parts of Africa. 
.. Africa is not orie, buf many— 
-with diverse political institutions, 
economic systems, social structures. 
and cultural impacts. Under the 
surface of a limited ‘elite, trained in 
European schools of thought, are 
the teeming millions divided. into 
countless languages and still largely 
tribal in loyalties. And then there 
are the thirty-odd nation states with 
their nationalisms, border claims, 
and competitive ambitions. 
' Nevertheless, there has been 
some progress in recent years to- 
wards African unity. The Cairo 


. summit's great achievement is that 


it has made the Organisation of 
African Unity a permanent institu- 
tion, an African UN. By deciding 
to have the permanent headquarters 
at Addis Ababa, it has risen above 
personal jealousies and conflicting 
claims to leadership. _ 

But the OAU has yet to be given 
flesh and blood; it has to choose its 
Secretary-General who will faintly 
resemble the far-off image of an all- 
African Prime Minister; its finances 
and functions have to be broadened 
and stabilised; and progress has to 
be made towards the formation of 
a pan-African force which could 
bring succour to legally established 
regimes in distress: that is the only 
way to keep Africa secure from. 
external intervention. 


Social Transformation 
. Moreover, Africans have to pull 


their resources for economic growth. 


and social transformation. They 
háve to protect their. primary 
products from the onslaught of the 
advanced countries eager to buy 
at the cheapest price; they have 10: 
find markets for their exports. 
India is today more aware of the 
importance of Africa and less aware: 
of what she can do to forge closer 
and more fruitful relations with it. 
It was perhaps symbolic of our 
present situation that the greetings. 
sent out from New Delhi to the 
summit reached Caire after the 
session had begun, whereas the: 
Chinese Government took care to 
send theirs at least 24 hours earlier.. 
In the first bunch of greetings read 
messages 
from Peking found prominence ; 


those from New Delhi were just: 


not there ! 
i —Diplomat 


T 


/ 
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New Thinking on Steel 


ONSIDERABLE interest has 
( been aroused by a few stray 

remarks of the new Steel 
Minister Sanjeeva Reddy, about his 
willingness to open up the steel 
industry to foreign private capital 
participation in the name of pushing 
forward the steel programme. 

Though made in a casual manner 
in the form of the time-worn cliche 
—loud thinking—without commi- 
tting either Sri Reddy himself or 
the government, the suggestion is 
obviously -of far reaching implica- 
tions. That Sri Reddy himself 
realized this was apparent from the 
clarificatory statement that he later 
found necessary to issue, denying 
any move to bring about a shift in 
government's policy. 

In this context, however, the 
campaign launched by Finance 
Minister TTK in favour of private 
foreign investment in preference to 
government loans and the trends 
in the advanced capitalist countries 
specially USA, West Germany and 
the U.K. to step up pressures to 
secure more concessions for the flow 
of private capital from these count- 
ries, Sri Sanjeeva Reddy's suggestion 
cannot be easily ignored and many 
people would see it as a feeler to 
test out Indian ,opinion on this 
matter. ` 


US Persistence 
Sri Sanjeeva Reddy, in his loud 


thinking, also made a broad sugges- 


tion that the frustrating experience 
of negotiating US aid for Bokaro 
was of our own making—the US 
was trying to help us but we bungled, 
he said. It is common knowledge 
that aid for Bokaro was withheld 


by Americans because of their 
insistence that private US steel 
corporations and capital should 


have a large, if not dominant, 
interest in the project. 

Subsequent to India withdrawing 
aid request, the pressure for Ame- 
rican capital's entry into the Indian 
steel industry in collaboration with 
certain Indian interests has persisted. 
How brazen American pressure in 
such matters can be was recently 
seen in the World Bank's dictat 
that assistance for expansion of even 
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two private sector steel plants in 
India—TISCO and IISCO—might not 
be made available since the govern- 
ment of India had assumed particular 
Statutory powers to recover the loans 
advanced te these companies which 
they had defaulted in repayment 
for over a decade. : 

Steel has been a significant 
subject of fierce’ struggle over 
policies ever since the advent of. 
planning and the launching of 
rapid industrialisation. Though 
the government of India accepted 
responsibility: for further develop- 
ment ofthe iron and steel industry 
even in the first Industrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948, the vested 
interests within the country and 
abroad have been waging a conti- 
nuous war against a powerful steel 
base being developed in the public 
Sector. 


Need Questioned 


To begin with, the very need for 
the rapid growth of an indigenous 
steel industry was questioned. The 
projections of steel demand have 
been a continuous argument since 
1950—on the eve of the launching 
of the First Plan—with the private 
sector and foreign interests favouring . 
much smaller targets than serious 
studies on the subject indicated. 

Despite big shortages felt in the 
economy since the middle of the 
Second Plan and the heavy drain on 
foreign exchange caused by steel 
imports, the argument has persisted 
to this day. Because of indecisive- 
ness in face of these pressures at the 
time of launching of ihe First Plan 
the steel industry was neglected. 
There was gross underestimation of 
future steel demand by the Iron & 
Steel Major Panel and a half-hearted 
attempt was made at planning a 
half-million ton steel plant at that 


.time. 


To the underestimation of the 
steel demand in the economy was 
added an ingenuous argument that 
indigenous manufacture of steel was 
costlier than imported steel and its 
products. This line of argument 
received full backing of the World 
Bank itself, whose mission went on 
record against manufacture of steel 


within India and advised its import, 

Lines of thinking based on such 
arguments were rejected at the time 
of the formulation of the Second 
Plan which really initiated rapid 
industrialisation of the country. 
But meanwhile the mischief had been 
done and a lag had appeared in our 
steel capacity which to this day has 
represented a serious drag on our 
industrial .development. і 

Taking advantage of it, certain 
monopolist circles within the country 
in collaboration with foreign 
interests, attempted to reverse the 
Industrial Policy Resolution and 
muscle in into our steel industry 
which is' reserved for the public 
sector. , 
TTK’s Bid 

It will not be out of place to 
recall here that as long ago as 1954, 
Sri T.T. Krishnamachari as Minister 
for Commerce and Industry gave a 
license to a top business house of 
the country to set up the third steel 
plant in collaboration with a British 
consortium. But Prime Minister 
Nehru intervened and the govern- 
ment decided that the steel plant at 
Durgapur should be in the public 


sector. The British consortium 
agreed to assist on that basis too, and 
arrangements were accordingly 
made. 


Another powerful bid to change 
government policy was made when 
American assistance for Bokaro was 
sought towards the close of 1961. 
Unlike the British consortium, the 
American big business in steel 
proved to be adamant. It broached 
the idea, from the start, of equity 
participation in Bokaro by the 
Americans as well as the “public 
of India” which meant a particular 
business house here, along with the 
government. i 

- Through the long and frustrating 
process of negotiations for nearly 
three years when India withdrew 
the aid request, several variants of ` 
US assistance were discussed, but 
at the heart of them all was the 
question of the place of American 
private capital in its control and 
management,  . besides political 
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сс EY Fears Riots If Prices 
Unchecked” was thé main 
` headline of one of the 


` Capital's dailies’ оп July 25. ‘Riots 
` -have in fact even taken place. А few 


months ago there was a widespread 
but perfectly: peaceful movement in 
Calcutta and several other parts of 
West Bengal which assumed the 
form.of people taking the initiative 
to seize stocks and ration them out 
to waiting crowds at rates consider- 
ably lower than those prevailing in 
ће. market. 

The seriousness of the problem 
is recognised. by all, even by the 
Government. No Minister opens 
his mouth today without uttering dire 
threats against the anti-social ele- 
ments who are behind the: current 
scarcity of essential commodities and 
are responsible for the rising prices. 
Numerous committees have met to 
discuss the issue even in the brief 
period since the Shastri Cabinet 
assumed office. The Congress sub- 
committee on prices has met, an 
officials! committee has discussed the 
problem, a Chief Ministers Con- 
ference has been held, but prices 
continue to soar merrily, unconcerned 
and undisturbed by the feverish 
confabulations going on. 


.Headlong Career 


The upward trend in prices began 


са early as July 1955 and, except for . 


a brief period. in 1961-62, there 


has been no let up in its headlong- 


career that is today threatening to 
disrupt. the entiré economy. Refer- 
ring to the subject, the Third Five 


-Year Plan stated : 


“The Second Plan has 
characterised, by a persistent upward: 
trénd in prices though, of course, 
part of the rise in prices was a cor- 
rective to the earlier decline. Over 
the five-year period, the rise in the 
general index of wholesale prices has 
been about 30 per cent; food articles 
as a group have gone up by some 
27 per cent; industrial raw materials 
by 45 per cent, manufactures by over 
25 per cent." i 

By the time the mid-term ap- 
praisal appeared prices had risen 
further. The figures given by the 


. Planning Commission in their mid- 
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been 


term ' appraisal were as follows: 
*Over the financial year 1962-63, 
the increase in the general index was 
of the order of 3 per cent; but since 
the end of March 1963, the index 
has risen by over 8 per cent-—from 
126.8 on March 30, 1963, to 
137.3 on September 14, 1963. Once 
again, the bulk of the increase has 
been in the category of food articles, 
especially rice,. Sugar and gur.... 
the rise in food. articles prices since 
April 1963, has been as much as 12.7 , 
per cent (up to September 28, 1963)" 


Fifty Percent Rise - ' 


To bring the picture up-to-date, 
the index number of wholesale-prices 
has since then steadily moved .up 


‚ and on May 1964 was 143.5. The 


index of food articles rose from 139.1 
in September 1963 to 148.3 in May 
1964, a rise of nearly 10. per cent. 

Thus in the last twelve years there 
has been a rise of nearly fifty per 
cént in prices of food articles. If 
one keeps in mind that the wholesale 
price index bears little relation to, the 
retail prices" which move up.much 
more steeply than the wholesale 
prices the plight of the common 
man in India today may well be 


Does the Government have any 
price policy ?' One is constrained 
to ask the question because the most: 
contradictory statements are often 
issued by Government spokesmen 


including Ministers, and different - 


committees appear to be working 
at cross-purposes. ` » 
Speaking in the Lok Sabha on 


: June 4, Sri Т.Т. Krishnamachari ` 


made the startling (startling only 
because it came from him) declara- . 
tion that a “rigorous system of ~ 
trading in foodgrains and rigorous. 
control over retail distribution 
were inescapable to keep prices in 
check." f 

Replying to a question on whether 
the Government was contemplating 
the setting up of-a price stablisation 
board and the adoption of State 
Trading in -foodgrains because the 
distribution policy had failed, the 
Finance Minister said: “We have` 
come to a critical stage where steps 
of a far more serious character will 
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have to be-taken. The mere setting 
up of a price stabilisation board will 
not be adequate”. © ~~ 

~ He went on to state that while 
shortages in certain commodities 
were there, the existing distribution 
system magnified the defects. It 
seemed to the Government that even 
if there was a marginal surplus, the 
present position would continue 
because the distribution system 
would not respond adequately to the 
law. of supply and demand. Steps 
therefore of a more serious character 
were called for. In reply to another 
question he stated that _ between 


“1942 and 1953 State Trading had 


been successful because the rise in - 
prices in that period had been 
negligible. TIRAS 

A week later the prices sub- 
committee of the, Congress party 
met and is reported to have recom- 
mended effective State Trading in 
foodgrains on a selective basis to 
start with and drastic penal actions 


‘against hoarders and profiteers. It 


recommended that State trading 
Should, to begin with, enter the field — 
of wholesale trade. - ' 

While the entry into the distri- 
butive trade could be by stages, the 
committee recommended opening 
of fair price shops in rural and urban 
areas. Making big farmers and 
traders disgorge their- marketable 
surpluses, and a drive to bring out 
unaccounted money were among 
the other steps suggested. 


State Trading 


The Prices Committee of the 
Government of India consisting of 
senior secretaries which met two 
days later, however, threw cold water 
on the whole idea of State Trading. 
It was reported to be of the opinion 
that State Trading iri foodgrains 
was impracticable in the present 
conditions.’ 

Instead, it recommended the 
statutory fixing of maximum whole- 
sale foodgrain prices coupled with 
tighter enforcement of the Wholesale 
Trade Licensing Order. This in- 
cluded the appointment of food 
inspectors to check stocks and to 
ensure that the provisions of the 
order ‘were properly implemented. 
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The fixing of retail prices, they 
considered, was not a practical 
proposition but a notification of such 
prices based om wholesale rates 
might be made and the network of 
fair price shops might be extended. 

The bureaucrats had come to a 
typically bureaucratic ^ decision. 
More inspectors to check stocks and 
to ensure implementation of orders 
was all that'was needed ! 


Anti-climax 


After this all eyes were turned 
on the Chief Ministers’ Conference 
in the hope that this body at last 
would do something to check the 
rising. prices and evolve a policy: 
For days Ministers and officials had 
been pointing to the meeting as one 
that would take momentous and 
historic decisions. 

In this atmosphere the decisions 
of the Conference came as a 
sharp and sudden anti-climax. The 
officials! view-point expressed earlier 
seems to bave prevailed with them 
most. ‘The Chief Ministers decided 
to set up immediately an adequate 
machinery for the proper enforce- 
ment of control measures and to 
prevent profiteering, blackmarketing, 
hoarding and anti-social practices. 
It also agreed to sponsor a scientific 
study to fix the maximum prices of 
rice and wheat in different States. 

The decision on State Trading 
was deferred, and references made 
by the Food Minister to a State 
Trading Corporation to be set up 
later, though vague, were not even 
mentioned in the summing up. The 
Prime Minister's address to the 
conference contained a warning to 
traders that ''misdeeds would be 
sternly dealt with and an appeal “о 
play fair.” 

And there the matter rests. In- 
stances of how fair the traders are 
playing are available in plenty. In 
West Bengal where prices of rice, 
mustard oil and fish have been fixed 
these commodities have simply 
disappeared from the market. The 
position in many other parts of 
India is not dissimilar. Even in the 
Capital sugar is not available at the 
controlled prices. 

. What then are the factors res- 
ponsible for the phenomenon of 
spiralling prices ? 

The biggest single factor is the 
shortage of foodgrains in a country 
with a rapidly expanding population. 
The shortage is accentuated by the 
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cornering and hoarding of the 
marketable surplus by big land- 
owners, traders, speculators and 
intermediaries of various sorts. 

Taking advantage of the poverty 
of the peasantry in the country 
which has no capacity to hold on 
to the stocks once the harvest is in, 
and which is generally in debt, the 
marketable surplus is purchased 
cheap and sold to the consumer 
later at artifically inflated prices. 

Ironically enough often the 
very peasant who produced the rice 
is obliged to buy in the market when 
the prices have soared up and often 
contracts huge debts in the process. 
This is not to deny that there is 
undoubtedly a class of peasants in 
the upper strata of the peasantry 
who are reaping the benefits of the 
high prices, but their percentage 
would be extremely small. 

It is, however, an incontrover- 
tible fact that the rise in the 
prices of foodgrains has been the 
steepest and to a large extent the 
rise in prices of other essential 
commodities is sympathetic. 


Alarming Feature 


One of the most alarming features 
of our economy is the stagnation in 
agricultural production despite 
ambitious programmes costing 
crores of rupees to boost up pro- 
duction. The Third Five Year 
Plan had targetted for a production 
of 100 million tons of foodgrains. 

In 1962-63 production was 
71,507,000 tons, considerably less 
than the production in the two 
previous years. The index nümber of 
foodgrains production actually fell 
from 137.5 and 135 in 1961-62 and 
1960-61 respectively to 131.3 in 
1962-63. It is clear that there is 
not the remotest possibility of the 
Plan targets being reached by the 
end of the Third Plan period. 

To go into the entire complex of 
causes that has led to the present 
impasse in agriculture would be to 
stray into a vast field that deserves 
separate treatment. Briefly it may 
be stated that the failure to change 
the outmoded land relations and 
make the farmer who tills the soil 
the owner of his plot of land com- 
bined with the lag in fulfilment of 
the fertilisers programme and the 
general backwardness of the peasants 
is responsible for the present crisis. 

Even Mr. Chester Bowles, the 


` American Ambassador, in his talk 
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‘on the “Dynamics of Rural Develop- 


ment”’has pin-pointed the importance 
of the problem of land distribution 
and a brief extract from it would 
probably not be out of place. 

“In this context let us consider 
what is clearly the most formidable 
question of all—land reform. The 
Congress Party has been traditionally 
aware of the importance of individual 
landownership as a basis for com- 
munity development....In the first 
years after independence there was 
considerable progress towards this 
objective....However the most 
difficult part of the task lies ahead. 
The zamindars were a small minority 
and the fact that their privileged 
status was created under colonial 
rule made them an easy political 
target. Even with their removal 
from the scene and some additional 
curbs on large holdings, ten per cent 
of India’s cultivators still own more 
than fifty per cent of the land, while 
one per cent of them own nearly 
one-fifth...... | 

“Some agricultural authorities 
accept the existing pattern of land- 
ownership as reasonably satisfactory 
and argue that the process of land 
redistribution has gone far enough 
......According to advocates of 
this theory, the primary task is to 
identify a single cultivator in each 
village, with the necessary qualities 
and then train him up in modern 
farming techniques. He may then 
be expected rapidly to pass on his 
superior knowledge to his neighbours 
....this trickle-down concept ignores 
the fundamental principles of rural 
development...... 

“Although the larger and often 
more productive farmers in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America un- 
doubtedly have a role to play as 
leaders and initiators, thereis, I 
beliéve, a strict limit to what can be’ 
accomplished under their sponsor- 
ship. Rural people the world over want 
land of their own апа fertilisers, 
better seeds and credit required to 
till it more effectively. There are 
no short cuts to the rural democracy 
which offers the only assurance of 
orderly political growth in the develop- 
ing continents.” 

Improved techniques, adequate 
supply of cheap fertilisers, and credit 
facilities are all important and even 
essential but they can play a role only 
if land reforms are completed. 

Another big factor contributing 
to the price rise is the role of 
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banks. It is not only that they 
fail to play-a positive role in making 
cheap credit available to the farmer. 
This is undoubtedly one of the big 
hindrances in the way of developing 
"agricultural production. The banks 
also play a negative role by advancing 
huge sums of money to: traders for 
hoarding foodgrains. А : 

Despite the restrictiohs imposed 
on scheduled banks advances against 
foodgrains it is well known that 
means of evading the law are not 
difficult to find and it is the banks 
that are making hoarding on such 
a huge scale possible. 

One must also consider the vast 
sums of black money circulating 
in the country which are also used 
by racketeers to corner essential 
commodities and .create artificial 
scarcities. Advantáge is taken of 
this situation by profiteers to mint 
crores of rupees in the course of 
days and thus add.to the already 
large amount of unaccounted money 
in the country. This is precisely 
what is happening on an all-India 
scale in respect of sugar, "wheat, 


` oil andin certain regions'in respect 


of rice and other commodities. 


Inflationary Pressures  , 


Apart from these factors which 
are wholly avoidable there are other 
factors which. are contributing to 
the inflationary pressure. There is 
the expenditure on development. Аз 
stated in the Third Plan 
process of stepping up investment 


. involves creation of money income 


ahead of the availability -of goods 
and services. Investment adds to 
real national product after a time, 
and certain types of investment take 
a longer time to mature than certain 
others. The larger the investment 


.-effort, the greater is the upward 


pressure on prices." 

Admitting the inevitability of a 
certain upward pressure on prices 
in a developing economy it can 
safely be asserted on the basis of 
the.other avoidable factors mention- 
ed above that much of the inflation 
‘is artificially induced and could 
easily be obviated. 

Finally one has to consider the 
vast increase in defence expenditure 
"which is clearly having its effect and 


which is no doubt also an important 


contributory -element in the price 
spiral. This again is unavoidable 
in the present context. 

The remedies, to the extent that 
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“the, 


are fairly well known and havė 
often been suggésted. , The tragedy 
lies in the fact that even when -they 
are known and'in fact often repeated 
by Ministers ‘and officials- they. 
are never implemented. B 


AICC Resolutions 


Take the question of land re- 
forms. Almost every session of 
the AICC or the Working Committee 
adopts resolutions on the subject 
which are unexceptionable. In a 
number of States laws have even 
been passed. But Ше indivi- 
dual tiller still’ does пої own 
the land. Or consider the question 
of eliminating the hoarders, specu- 
lators апа intermediaries who 
starve the peasant and deprive him 
of the fair price of his produce 
and fleece the consumer by charging 
aritificially pushed up prices. 

_ But there is evidently something 
mysterious that stands in the way of 
putting all the resolutions into effect 
and of implementing the finest of 
policy statements. That something 
mysterious is the growing pressure 
of the hoarders, and blackmarketeers 
on a section of the Congress Party. ; 
More and more it is on the readily 
available money from these sources 
that the Congress party is beginning 
to rely for its election funds, expenses 
for its annual tamashas in the form 
of elaborate sessions of the AICC 
and for other activities. 

The 'struggle against this will 
naturally have to be a political 
struggle in which the progressive 
forces within the Congress have an 
important role to play along with 
the common people. The demo- 
cratic press, to the extent that 
it exists іп the country and has 
not been taken over by the tycoons 
can also assist in rousing the cons- 
cience of the people. 

The policies that have to be 
pursued to curb the inflationary 
pressure and tame the price dragon 
are already implicit in the .above 
analysis. Speedy implementation 
of genuine land- reforms, nation- 
alisation of banks and of the 
wholesale trade in foodgrains, an^ 
intensive programme of irrigation, 
expansion of fertiliser produc- 
tion and training the peasant in 
improved techniques—these in brief 
are some of the measures that. have to . 
be taken. 


. developmental character. 
-stroke the Finance Minister can 


-the 


- they can mitigate the acuteness of . Together with this, ways must be 
the phonemenon of rising prices, 


found to: seize the vast sums of 
black money in the market. Various 
suggestions have been made Бу 
economists for this and even if the 
evil cannot entirely be eliminated it 
can be checked to an extent. 

While there can be no question 
of curtailment of developmental 
expenditure,Government spending in 
unproductive channels can certainly 
be curtailed. The huge expenditure 
for instance on expansion. of Govern- 


ment offices. which are ' springing 


up like mushrooms all over can 
certainly be cut down: Some lakhs 


_of rupees are being spent on putting 


up a statue of the God of Wealth, 
Kuber, in the precincts of the 
Reserve Bank. Apart from the 
propriety of doing this in a secular 
State there is no. doubt that, this is 
an example of wasteful expenditure. 
The Finance Minister himself recent- 
ly announced a-cut of Rs. 70 crores 
on Government spending of a non- 
If at one 


casually announce such a huge cut 
one can-reckon the amount of un- 
necessary expenditure that goes on— 


. expenditure that deprives the country 


of money needed for development 
and that feeds inflation. 


Defence -Expenditure 


With regard to defence -ex- 
penditure in the country there can 
be no two opinions about the need 
for strengthening our defences. 
Recent: events have, if anything, 
underlined the importance of this. 
But ways can perhaps be found of 


Strengthening our defences and yet 


effecting economies in defence ex- 
penditure. This apparent paradox 


„сап be turned into a reality if we 


harness the vast reserves of patriot- 
ism in the country that were mani- 
fésted so splendidly at the time of 
Chinese attack. Instead of 
having a vast standing army with a 
passive.civil population in the rear 
can we not think of imparting 
intensive military training to the 
civil population which can thus 
constitute a vast and inexhaustible 
reserve, while a highly mobile and 
efficient but smaller force stands on 
guard at our borders ? This will 
instil into the mass of-the people a 
greater sense of participation in the 
defence of the.country while at the 
same time curtailing, partially at 


. least,.our defence expenditure. 
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Maitraye Devi 


Writers Кип Riot 


. | One of the authentic interpreters of Tagore’s 
> thought, the author finds communal hatred most 
appalling and something against the grain of India. f 
As General Secretary of the Council for Promotion » 
of Communal Harmony, she is carrying on a relent- 
less struggle against communalism in West Bengal. 
In this article she has exposed the unworthy role 
о of some Bengali writers in fanning communal fire. 


tragedy of communal flare up 

and the death of Nehru, 1964 

[УШ for ever remain a dark spot in 

history. How symbolic it will 

appear to posterity who will read 
about it generations later i 

The devastating riots in Pakistan 
and India after seventeen years of 
freedom have woken us up with a 
rude shock to the hard realities we 
so far tried to avoid. We were 
proud of the rapid strides we had 
taken in scientific knowledge, of 
our rational ideas, our democracy 
and our culture, never for once 
realising that we had been nurturing 
for seventeen years that most irra- 
tional of all ideas, the primitive 
spirit of communalism. 

The chief casualty of the riots, 
more than life and property, is the 
higher nature of man. The deaden- 
ing of feeling has made all moral 
principles, fellow feeling, brother- 
hood and humanism targets `of 
ridicule. 

In spite of the great violence that 
broke out in East Pakistan, the 
active growth of democratic forces, 
the victory of the spirit, as shown in 
the self sacrifice of many persons, 
fill us with hope—a hope of redemp- 
tion, that should be cheered by all. 

The victory of the higher nature 
їпйт шап is a heritage of the entire 
human race. We should not say 
that in India too the signs of right 
judgement were totally absent— 
many came forward against tre- 
mendous odds to save the country 

. from a serious moral collapse. 


M es with the two-fold 


Reactionary Press 


Yet, we must admit that the 
general upsurge of hate, whipped 
up by the ‘reactionary press, was 
their main handicap. The logic 
of hate ruled supreme through 
powerful organs of the press and 
silenced the voice of reason; the 
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preachings of India’s greatest minds 
seemed lost amidst the frenzied 
shouts of blind fury. The real 
tragedy of India is to be found not 
in the number of deaths, but in the 
attitude of mind that moved along 
one solitary track—the groove cut 
deep by hate. 

The danger `15 not with the 
hooligans or frustrated persons, who 
can sometimes, taking advantage 
of the emotional climate, rise up 
like a tide and break through the 
barriers of law and order. It lies 
more in the attitude of the educated, 
the intellectuals, writets, thinkers 
and even poets, who have become 
prone to use the logic of comparison 
as they and we and ridicule all that 
is best in man. 


Vitiated Vision 


Many glaring examples of this: 
vitiated vision are finding expression, 


through their facile pens and are 
being published in ‘vernacular 
journals with large circulations. 

Let me quote from a satire 
written by a well-known author 
and recently published in a popular 
weekly. The thrust of ridicule 
shows a depth of depravity hard to 
account for. 

There was a man with a gene- 
rous heart named Kenaram. His 
friend, Bidhubhusan, warned 
bim against K—(of another 
community) and told him not 
to allow K—to enter Kenaram’s 
premises. 

“They are of a dangerous 
community", he insisted. 

But Kenaram, who was a man 
of high ideas, would not listen. 

“There are good and bad in 
every community" he said. - 

-Bidhubhusan tried to` hint 
that K—might have intentions on 
Kenaram's good-looking, newly 
married wife. 

K—was found one day talking 


e 


to Kenaram's wife in an intimate 
way, while striking his pointed 
beard and. appreciating the 
pan made by her. Gradually he 


. presented her with a Kashmiri 


shawl and_a leg of mutton, as 
a gesture of love. 

Bidhubhusan again warned 
Kenaram saying that though 
everybody knew that Kenaram 
was a great man, -still he must 
be careful about K—who belong- 
ed to another community and 
was an abductor of women. He 
would have been arrested, had it 
not been that the police never 
had sufficient proof (here is a 
thrust at the police too). 

But Kenaram, eager to prove 
that he was a great man, though 
actually an imbecile, would 
not listen and went on with 
his monotonous gibberish that 
there were good апа bad 
people in every community. 
However, far sighted Bidhu- 
bhusan’s premonition proved 
true, and one day Kenaram's .— 
bride was found with K—in 
a compromising situation; even 
then the great man Kenaram, 
actually a neuter, spoke mildly 
and a very illuminating. discus- 
sion ensued between the 
husband and the lover regard- 
ing conjugal rights—while his 
wife, who was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the situation, stood smiling 
and never spoke out her mind. 

Finally the lovers eloped and 
then Kenaram resolved to build 
a platform from where he 
could preach in three languages 
English, Bengali and Hindi,— 
“Never forget the wrongs done 
by our own community. K— is 
а characterless goonda, but 
what of it ? Му brother-in- 
law's cousin’s brother-in-law 
is also an abductor etc., . etc.” 
He thought that this was the 
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only way to peace and to 
prove that he was a great 
man.—Desh of June 6, 1964. 
Story by-‘Bona-phul’. 


Unpardonable Audacity ` 


The” story is written with a 
purpose and the writer cannot take 
refuge under poetic licence or the 


' freedom that a writer should enjoy. 


Freedom to destroy the peace ofa 
country and flout the high ideals of ; 
its constitution is something that 
needs to.be tackled by the saner 
section of the public. The audacity 
to write a story like this, immediately ` 
after the loss of our great leader, 


whose main endeavour in life had- 


been world peace and communal 


-amity, is simply unpardonable. 


Ја the same weekly another story 


ids being serialised from January last 


—for months in and months out it 
has been going on and om with 


obnoxious descriptions of Seraju- 


daullah’s harem and Muslim 
atrocities. L quote here a page 
from it: і 

....>.by that time one of 
them had actually poured some 
liquor inea glass and, walking 
unsteadily, was ready to pour” 
it down his throat; another’ one 
‘brought a plate of meat, ready 
to force it.down. Satcharit- 
(a Brahmin) held a piece of 
cloth tightly over his mouth and 
could somehow speak . out— 
“Huzur, І am a.Hindu—I do 
not eat this stuff." ELE 

Mehadi (a Muslim in the 
-Nawab's service) asked— 

“Cough out quickly in 
which direction that. fool of a 
Zamindar went. .If you tell us, 
we won’t make you eat beef, 
otherwise we will certainly make 
you eat it.” ! 

“Huzur; the Zamindar went 
towards Mollahat.” 

(The story is that this Zamin- 
dar’s wife was to be procured 
for the Nawab. The story goes on 
—though the Brahmin complied 
"with -the request, the Muslims 
did_not keep their promise.) 
Mese But Yearjan was per- 
sistent. ; 
- “No”, he said, “the Pandit has 
given us service, so we must soak 
his throat with a little alcohol 
....come.on, let us feed him." 
-— and then there was a 
struggle. . Three of them fell on 
Satcharit—one of them pulled 
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off the cloth that Satcharit was 
covering his.mouth with for pro- 


tection, the second one forced- 


„open his mouth and the third 
poured down the alcohol; as he 
was getting choked, one of them 
. pushed in, a piece of beef, 
saying, —“‘Eat, Pandit, eat". . 

` Satcharit felt his head reeling. 
and from his hand a little 
packet of Ghatakkerika (the go- 
between’s book on marriage) 
slipped off. Possibly he was not 

- unconscious. In that blazing 
midday sun, it seemed: his life 
was piercing out of the centre of 

"his head (Brahma talu). . 

, And at that moment they all 

‚ laughed together in a demonish 
ffaw. 

Desh 7th Chaitra, 1370, p 642. 
Serial story of Bimal Mitra, who 
was awarded the West Bengal 
Government’s Rabindra Prize this 
year. . - 

Last year another novel, written 
by a violent patriot, did yeoman 
service for the riots. 'Stories, 
sketches and cartoons, all join hands 
together with. the “news” supplied 
to the purveyors of “freedom of 
speech" by their own staff reporters 
to confuse well-meaning members of 
society. Ж. 

Mental Inertia 

People, worked up by these 
atrocious stories, are apt to mix up 
the present and the past and end up in 
a mental іпегіа— еу are always 
like that"—and never care to- think 
that the descriptions of the Nawab’s 
harem are of an age hundreds of 
years old, when a Hindu Zamindar 
was as much liable to send a palan- 
quin for any handsome woman who 
might have caught his fancy. 


i 
With .an assumed pose of the 
historical novel, they are free to use 
names and places and create a sense 
of reality and are, therefore, more 
dangerous than ordinary novels. 


“Yet, our sagacious authorities have 


crowned these writers with prizes, 
paradoxically enough, with Rabindra 
Prizes. What an insult.to the great 
pacifist, to associate his name with 
the breeders of communal virus. 

During the Chinese attack, this 
same group of publishers .displayed 
their patriotism in a sweeping gale 
of hate by organising writers to 
support “freedom of speech", a 
commodity not available in the 
Communist countries, to impress 
the special benefit that an author 
can have where there is no malign 
influence of communism. This free-. 
dom, of course, is a special ‘brand 
manufactured by the same vested 
interest, where a writer- has to con- 
form with' the type of freedom laid 
down by the magnates of intellectual . 
trading companies. À 

The Chinese attack, with its 
shocking betrayal of faith, rendered 


“the general public vulnerable to 


strong. emotions. This "was" an 
opportunity to whip up hate, much 
less against the foreign enemy, who 
was far away from the imagination 
of many who have no actual ex- 


` perience of modern war, than against 


their own personal rivals in politics 
and other avenues. of life. 
This trick did pay them well 


“and have made them thoroughly 


proficient in the art of breeding 
hatred. Whenever there is ап 
opportunity they can come forward 
with a lethal dose and the writers, 
who have to depend on them for 
their daily bread, unfortunately 
become their victims. 
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Anirudha бішріо 


Commonwealth: Another Angle 


India’s continued link with Commonwealth has been widely criticised. The 


demand to quit was strengthened by the way the Indian representative at the 
: recent Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference fared. The author, a 


research scholar, has made a plea for rethinking on the subject. | 
points of view on the matter will be published in subsequent issues. 


nder a storm of negative criticism, the 
Commonwealth has once more become 
alive issue. Critics and cartoorists 
made fun of it, while others grimly prophesi- 
ed (or urged) its early dissolution. Curiously 
enough attitudes in Britain and in India 
tended to be of cynical indifference so far as 
the outcome of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference was concerned. 

The London Economist described it 
as a "Round-about", while, in India, the 
Statesman (July 17, 1964) reached the start- 
ling conclusion: that Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers need not pass any communique 
at all: “Тре ritual of a communique might 
well be done away with" ! 

The present British temper is under- 
standable. "For, apart from stimulating а 
sort of emotional satisfaction that the 
Queen remains Head of the Commonwealth, 
the average Briton finds hardly anything 
in it to remind him of the proud days of 
the Empire. Even the sentimental theme 
about the “‘ʻanodyne quality? of the 
Commonwealth is gone. 

On the other hand, the attitude of some 
of its new members (especially the Africans) 
makes Britain wonder whether such con- 
ferénces should not be done away with 
altogether. For the more sophisticated, 
the Commonwealth is increasingly becom- 
ing an enigma. Apart from the fact that 
all Commonwealth nations had‘ once be- 
longed to the Empire and that the govern- 
ing elite in these countries mostly remain 
English-speaking, what strong reasons 
compel Britain to continue the old asso- 
ciation ? 

Even the economic ties have slackened. 
With the establishment of the European 
Common Market, Britain's material 
interest has shifted towards Europe despite 
the rebuffs she has received from the latter. 
Indian Attitude 

Thus, the British attitude can at least 
be explained in the light of these develop- 
ments in the Commonwealth. But when 
informed" Indian opinion reacts in the 
same way and expresses doubt about the 
advisability of our association with 
Commonwealth one is indeed baffled. It 
is true that Nehru’s enlightened presence 
would no longer grace a Commonwealth 
gathering, and, perhaps, Shastri’s absence 
was a loss for us. 

But why should we make a fetish of 
‘personality’ to justify or criticise a body 
with which our association has been now 
nearly two decades old ? The performance 
of Indian representatives at the London Con- 
ference was no doubt disappointing. Tbe 
absence of any reference to Chinese aggre- 
ssion on India in the final communique 
also angered many, while the inclusion of 
a remark about Indo-Pak problems raised 
а storm in the country. But all these do 
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not justify the demand for quitting the 
Commonwealth. | 

For a better understanding of the 
Situation certain fundamental questions 
must be answered. In the first place, what 
is the basis of our bond with the Common- 
wealth ? As in the past, does it still remain 
merely an emotional attachment of India's 
westernized elite to Britain as ‘centre’ -of 
this association ? Secondly, in what sense 
do we still consider—if not factually, then 
psychologically—the Commonwealth to 
be ‘Anglo-centrist? either in form or 
content ? 


Transformation 


These questions arise because of our 
own ignorance about the role India had 
once played in the Commonwealth. After 
independence, India’s decision to remain 
within the Commonwealth served to develop 
three basic principles which provided it a 
new significance. Firstly, the Indian 
decision showed that political independence 
and membership of Commonwealth were 
not incompatible—a ‘fact which helped 
other Asian and African nations to join 
it after they had achieved independence 
from Britain. 

Secondly, India’s independent role in 
international issues which often brought 
her into conflict with older members of 
Commonwealth, proved that the policy 
of non-alignment can go along with her 
Commonwealth membership. Thirdly 
India’s participation helped in making the 
Commonwealth what it is today—an 
association of peoples of various regions, 
races and cultures. (For details see M.S. 
Rajan, The Post-War Transformation of 
the Commonwealth, 1963). 

If these are India’s contribution, we 
ought to be proud of our achievements. 
But instead of doing so, we have even 
ignored to see the other process of trans- 


formation of the Commonwealth in recent. 


times. Ever since 1960, when two members 
from Africa raised the problem of racial 
inequality and opposed the policy of 
apartheid as followed by the Government 
of South Africa, India seems to have lagged 
far behind the actual pace of events. 

The exit of South Africa in 1961 proved, 
for the first time, that mere lip-service to 
the principle of racial equàlity and its 
violation in practice were things the 
Commonwealth would not allow unless it 
wished to break-up voluntarily. It further 
proved that though the principle of equality 
of nations was valued by Commonwealth, 
the other principle of equality of races was 
no less vital'to it. 

In this sense, the Commonwealth Con- 
ference of 1960 was a landmark even 
though it did not achieve any concrete 
results. In its final communique, the 
Conference developed for the first time 
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the idea that Commonwealth was a '*multi- 
racial association", and expressed the. 
need “to ensure good relations between 
the member states and peoples of Common- 
wealth". 

This was, in a way, a recognition of the 
principle which the UN has always upheld. 
The support,which the Afro-Asian members 
received from Canada and New Zealand 
in their war on apartheid showed that 
on an issue involving moral values the 
‘white’ and coloured nations could work 
in harmony. р 

Thus, during 1960-61 the Commonwealth 
advanced from its preaching-stage to the 
practising-stage, and with the increasing 
number of African States'in it, questions 


-of racial equality and of freedom from 


colonial rule became, central issues in its 
deliberations. | 

In the sixties, therefore, the Common- 
wealth has become a vastly transformed 
body and under concerted effort of the 
Africans (joined by the Asians) the idea of 
of Britain as nexus of the Commonwealth 
has become а fiction. ofthe past. 


Recent Trends 


In order to understand this vast trans- 
formation one must try to see the recent 
trends in Commonwealth history. In the 
first place, the main trend from 1960 on- 
ward has been that of greater assertion by 
the non-white members to bring the 
Commonwealth in line with UN principles. 
Had this been a one-sided development 
involving a division beween the old and 
new members on racial lines, the group 
might have broken, perhaps, even before 


the South African question was discussed. —— 


But the attitude of old members showed 
that on such issues involving basic values 
of civilization, they were at one with the 
new members. This point has become 
more clear in 1964 when the powerful 
African demand for upholding the principle 
of majority rule in South Rhodesia 
was fully supported by Canada and New 
Zealand. 

It has been argued that apart from 
expressing a lame faith in the need for 
achieving South Rhodesia’s independence 
on the principle of representative rule and 
calling for a conference at London to work 
it out the Africans gained little more at the 
Prime Ministers’ meeting. After all it 
did not change Ian Smith's Government— 
and from all indications, the ‘white’ raci- 
alists in South Rhodesia remain as defiant 
as ever. 

But is this all that one should see? The 
Conference of 1960 did not venture even 
to mention South Africa, yet the broad 
principle which it laid down as basis for 
governing inter-state relations forced 
Verwoerd’s Government to make its exit 
from the Commonwealth within a year ! 
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This time, in 1964, by bringing the issue 
- Of South Rhodesia at the head of Common- 
‘wealth agenda, the African members won 
& great victory over diehard Tories and 
supporters of S. Rhodesian Government 
at Westminster.: 


At first, Sir Alec was unwilling to | 


include South Rhodesia in the agenda: 
later he wanted to give it a very minor place 
—but even there he failed. Eventually 
“despite threats from Salisbury, he accepted 
that the principle of majority rule with 
. Safeguards to the minority would be the 
` basis on which Britain should determine 


* her future role vis-a-vis South Rhodesia. 


` 


The ‘progressives’ may dismiss this as 
nothing, but it has been decisively proved 
that the Afro-Asian majority in Common- 
wealth can play a role, a progressive. and 
moral role, and under their joint pressure 
the forces of reaction will finally have to 
submit. 


African Strategy 


^ All these things the African members 
understand today, even though it is possible 
that they are at the moment more concerned 
about the pragmatic aspect of their role in 
Commonwealth than about defining a 


theoretical basis of their approach. In a. 


way, the Africans are very much conscious 
of their numerical majority in the Common- 
wealth. This helped them to set a unique 
precedent of holding a purely informal 
meeting among themselves to decide a 
common strategy at the .Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. 

One may argue that the holding of such 
a meeting оп a purely regional basis on the 
eve of a multiregional conference worked 
to weaken the Commonwealth tie.* This is 
mere pedantry—for is it not a fact that the 
immediate problems which affect the 
future of Commonwealth relations are 
those which also affect the Africans most ? 

These are the problems of racial discri- 


mination in South Africa and independence. 
for those areas which stil remain’ under: 


colonial rule. In other words, the African 
members are reacting to issues which are 
immediate and vital to their ‘goals of 
national independence, continental .unity 
and economic advance. 

And if India does not understand the 
importance ofthese issues, it only means 
that she hàs reached a stage of senility and 
her vision has become blurred. This imprre- 
ssion was strengthened by Sri Krishna- 
machari's first speech which reflected 
the same attitude as that of U.K. in regard 
to South Rhodesia, no matter what was 
done later to erase that impression. 

In a way, perhaps some Asian members 
of the Commonwealth do: not think that 
problems of racial discrimination and 
colonialism are as important for them as 
those of economic reconstruction and 
commerce. This may be one of the reasons 
why economic issues occupied their minds 
most, though at later stages, African leaders 
also showed that their interest in economic 
matters was no less, 

- But there is a difference in their emphasis; 
whereas India and some Asian members 
are keen about exploring the possibility of 
bilateral economic agreements among the 
member-nations, the Africans want а more 
collective and concerted effort on the part 
of Commonwealth to'help them in their 
task of nation-building. 

This is so because the problem of rapid 
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.from contemplating the paradoxes 


economic advance is most crucial for the 
Africans and, instead of mere talk, they 
demand concrete actions in the shape of 
bilateral and multilateral trade agreements, 
long-term assistance programme and so on. 

Defining this attitude of the Africans, a 
well known British scholar states: “Опе 
of the things I have learned....is that 


Africans took Commonwealth for some- 


thing different: something perhaps more 
concrete than it has offered in the past.. 

We have loved our scholastic debates and 
the strong satisfaction we have derived 
on 
which we thrive. It is well, however, I 
think, that you Africans have stopped us 
short 'and insisted that we get down to other 
business". (C.E. Carrington, The Common- 
wealth and Africa, 1962, p. 44). 

„The African States. obviously under- 
stand what practical benefits they can derive 
from their association with the Common- 
wealth—and in trying to achieve, such 
benefits, they actually work as instruments 
of history to transform the very character 
of the institution (in this connection the 
proposal for a permanent  secretariat 
assumes significance). 

Politically, the Commonwealth has 
provided them ап international forum 
through which they can serve the cause of 
freedom and secure just rights for Africans 
in Africa. It is, therefore, strange to sce 
'radical groups in India demanding severance 
of Commonwealth ties, when the Conference 
at. Adis-Ababa in 51963 called upon the 
Commonwealth African States to make 
use of their association to strengthen the 
cause of African unity and freedom. 

By their tact and joint effort, the African 
members succeeded in including in the 
final communique a reference to the last 
areas of colonial domination in their 
continent. This was indeed a great victory 
for them—for one thing“ must now be 
understood that the cause of African 
nationalism and their over-all progress 
cannot take place until the whole continent 
is freed from colonial rule and other forms of 
neo-colonial exploitation. 


“Independence Plus" 


Thus, in the first place the Afticans 
have used the Commonwealth medi.m not 
only to discuss issues which Britain claims 
to be exclusively her own, but to ‘make 
known their attitudes on other problems ` 
affecting non-Commonwealth parts of 
Africa. Secondly, the theory of “‘inde- 
pendence plus" about | Commónwealth: 
membership has nowhere proved to “be 
more correct than in the case of Africans. 


For the emerging African States as yet 
weak and inexperienced in the world of 
diplomacy, the Commonwealth has indeed 
proved to be an excellent- preparatory 
school. The Africans do not minimize 
this aspect of their association. Léaders 
of small and young states as Margai of 
Sierra Leone and Dr. Banda of Malawi 
could not become so effective and forceful 
in international affairs if they had remained 
outside the Commonwealth. 

Thirdly, the Commonwealth has proved 
helpful to the Africans to work for greater 
African unity which has become a passionate 
dream for them. The presence of such 
important leaders as N’Krumah, Kenyatta 
and Nyerere adds weight to a Common- 
wealth- gathering just as no African- con- 


ference could be considered representative 
without. these men. 

-The opportunity to participate’ in an 
association which transcends regional 
grouping and brings to African’ statesmen 
the knowledge of a wider world can itself 
serve as a step towards the goal of an 
United States of Africa. Such opportuni- 
ties, as one African leader states, “increase 
our consciousness of · inter-dependence, 
increase our knowledge and. understanding 
of each other, and they all include some part 
of the final inter-African pattern of thought” 
Gulius Nyerere in Journal of African 
Studies, 1963). 


Blurred Vision 


If the impact of Africa on Common- 
wealth developments had been properly 
understood in India, we would have long 
back given up our anglo-centrist way of 
thinking. Obviously, a tenuous emotional 
"bond of affinity" can hardly be the ‘proper 
justification for our remaining in the 
Commonwealth. So long as we continue 
to suffer from the *mother country fixation' 
our vision would continue to remain 
blurred. 

Those who demand India’s exit. from 
Commonwealth at this stage fail to under- 
stand the process of Africanization of the 
Commonwealth and the opportunity it 
affords India to come closer with the African 
countries and their problems. 


Our official attitude is still guided in 
terms of, Whitehall or Westminster. But 
for this the Indian representatives would 
not have been so niggardly, at the beginning, 
towards the African demand. Again, it 
seems that India went to the Conference 
hall with only two fixed' ideas, viz: 1) to 
impress other Prime Ministers about the 
dangers of China and 2) to gain favourable 
terms of economic assistance and greater 
trade facilities: 


The second subject is, of course, vital 
to the future of Indian economy. But how 
poor was our performance even there ? 
While during the debate on political subjects 
the Indian representative adopted a lofty 
attitude: of encouraging African-brothers 
to occupy the. centre-stage, during discuss- 
sioris: ón economic issues an impression 
was. given that/since they were discussed at 
Geneva, what was there for us to do ? 

'Ín 'evéry? way India showed herself to 
be very” bored: with the Commonwealth— 
when even in regard to developing a 


-common philosophy for Commonwealth 
' nations, Canada's Premier could put up 


a better show and win the African heart! 


* Whatthen did India actually hope to do 
at the Conference ? To remind Africans 


. What great contributions we had once made 


to that Бойу? In the Commonwealth, 14 
(including India) are Afro-Asian states and 
their views on the Sino-Indian border dispute 
were already known. What,then, did we 
expect to get by talking so loudly about 
China ? India's approach seemed to 
reflect a belief thàt the Commonwealth was 
still dominated: by its older members. 

When no mention was made about China 
in the final communique, Sri. Krishna- 
machari exhibited another piece of absurd 
thinking by saying that guns were more 
important than: mere words. This was an 
astonishing statement from the represen- 
tative of a. peaceful nation. 
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Obviously Indian political thinking, 
both of the official and non-official brand, 
has shown utter bankruptcy in regard to 

: the Commonwealth. We have grown soft, 
we hate toembarruss Britain, we refuse to 
admit the fact that Commonwealth today 
is not the same thing, as it was, say, five 
years ago. " 


But having once played а revolutionary 
role can we abandon the Commonwealth 


now that it has become more dynamic and - 


when it has set a unique example as an 
association of free-nations working to 
. apply certain common norms of human 
morality ? Such a path would be disastrous 
and itZmust be avoided.’ Í . 
Britain's Position : | 
Britain’s dwindling position in Common- 
wealth, on the one hand, does not warrant 
her exit from it in the near future. Apart 
from trade and economic interdependence, 
(on which I am not very competent to say 
anything), Britain’s Commonwealth link 
"still provides her an opportunity to keep 
herself abreast of the dynamic changes 
taking place in various parts, of the world. 


In the context of the race to win favour 
of the African leaders, does not the 


Commonwealth provide Britain a channel 
of communication to know them better ? 
Can it be denied that a Labour Government 
if it comes to power, would gain a lot (and 
expand its theoretical knowledge of social- 


.ism) by coming into closer contact with 
- African Commonwealth statesmen ? 


In a world so:much divided into blocs 
and -groups, including the .Communist 
world, Commonwealth association serves 
to give Britain аап international status 
which she may not like to give. up soon. 

Besides, there is another problem with 
which Britain may be more intimately 
concerned. In East Africa where political 
independerice has come to Africans (no 
doubt S. Rhodesia would follow suit), the 
problem: of racial settlement between the 
white and coloured peoples still remains 
vital. Through Commonwealth: channel 
alone can Britain, without interfering in 
the internal affairs of these states, help in 
‘providing for a more stable and harmonious 
relationship among peoples. The problem 
of racial adjustment and of putting all men 
on equal footing will not be solved' with 


the going of Verwoerd'or Smith. Itisa- 


long and tortuous problem and the world 
will have to face it many times іп many 
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s ean transportation Is the very foundation of Interna 
а sense, аге a nation's Life Lines . . 


` (t was во yesterday . .~. it is зо today . . . It will be so tomorrow... , 
As the pace of India's economic progress їпсгеазез.. 





day and 
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. as she is both able to 


ways (consider the riots at Harlem and 


. Singapur for instance). $ 


Survival 


Thus the question “wili the Common- 
wealth survive ?" is not relevant. The 


- “miracle” by which the Commonwealth 


has survived-is not something supernatural: 
it has survived because it has kept pace with 
the changing world map far more smoothly 


than "many other international organisa- 


tions. 


It is true it has not proved successful 
in settling inter-state disputes among the 
members. But which other organisations 
or groups have solved such^ problems 
better ? The NATO strategy was no bar to 
US-French differences:; the | Bandung 


“fraternity failed to solve the Indo-China 


dispute; even the Communist’ monolith 
was not immune to the great Sino-Soviet 
debate. .. . 

' Ла a world so divided and unsettled, 
itis difficult to understand why the Common- 
wealth should be considered to be a failure 
when Commonwealth: Prime Ministers fail 
to brand China as an aggressor or Africans 


“pull their weight against the last remnants 
of Whitesupremacy ? g 


r 
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MAINSTREAM 


Jamal Khan- 


- Barbarity in Baluchistan 


‘Bye witness account of Pak cruelty ` 


The author undertook a risky adventure to een enter’ 
Baluchistan which is now a virtual prison house. Here he gives 


. TITTLE is known to the world 
outside of the happenings in 

far away Baluchistan, not only 
Jbeosusd of its  remoteness but 
principally because it is a state 
closely guarded by Pakistan, to which ` 

. а representative of an indepen- 
dent news agency is not granted 
access. I was-able to get there 
through е good offices of the 
Baluchistan Freedom Movement. 
I landed secretly one night from 

an Arab dhow..on the Mekhran 
coast and after a melodramatic 
journey traveling only . Бу night 
‚ and hiding during the day, riding 
first camels and then hardy hill 
_ ponies, I was taken to a hideout in” 
the rugged inaccessible Jhalawan 


hills of Baluchistan, deep in the . 


interior. "There I stayed for ten 
days as a guest of the Baluch Peoples: 
Party. 


Camp-fire Rendezvous . 


Sitting around the camp fires at . 
night and moving through ‘the 

· villages on visits to different leaders 
during the day, I heard the story of 
‘Baluchistan’s struggle for human 
. rights and democracy--a stirring tale 


- of patriotism and bravery; a sinister 


record of exploitation and brutal 
suppression; but above all it is a sad 
un of cruelty by Muslim against 
uslim. I was witness to one 
eer of this story. 
That part of Baluchistan which 
belongs to Pakistan has an area of 
~ 1,34,000 square miles, having a 
. 400-mile border with Iran on. the 
west and 700 miles contiguous to 
Afghanistan in the north. It is an 
area òf hills and, deserts with ex- 
tremes of cold and heat. 
Its population of about 15 lakhs, 
scattered widely over the area in 
small villages, has inherited a tribal 


. social system. The food crops are 


wheat and fruit. Large deposits of 
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. disillusionment ! 
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natural resources lie unéxploited. 


Sheep herding is the principal 
occupation and.wool is an important 
.cash export together with dates. 
There are rich,deposits of chrome, 
coal, limestone, bauxite, marble and 
natural gas. 


Although the British moved into 


'Baluchistan in 1867 in pursuance of 


their “Forward Policy" to check the 
spread of Russian influence in 
Central Asia by the occupation "of 
Strategic frontier zones, it was in 
Baluchistan more than anywhere 
else in the sub-continent that they 
encountered the bitterest armed and 
organised resistance. Suppressed 


and ruined economically, was it-any 


wonder that the Baluchis welcomed 
the dawn of Independence with joy ? 
These were ‘simple, honest moun- 
. tain folk, peace-loving but fiercely 
proud and valuing freedom with 
honour above everything. To them 
Pakistan personified the bright dawn 
of all their hopes and ‘aspirations; 
a new country where exploitation 
would be banished and they would 
find dignity and freedom to develop 
their language, culture and economy 
under the justice of Islamic law. 


Sad Disillusionment 


How soon and sad was their 
No less a'person 
than the Quaid-i-Azam himself had 
repeatedly championed ‘the cause of 
Baluchistan’s fundamental rights .to 
freedom, equality and justice. But 
the followers of the Quaid failed to 
honour his solemn pledges. The 
Baluchis were branded “backward 
and undeveloped tribals”. Baluchi 
leaders who demanded fundamental 
rights were branded traitors. 

Sind, the North Western Frontier 
Province, and Baluchistan were 
merged into the infamous “Опе 
Unit Scheme" which - completely 


= 


а first-hand account of thé wanton cruelty of Pakistani rulers — . 2 
in their - "attempt to subdue’ the freedom-loving 


Baluchis. POC 


М 
deprived them of their right to 
elected representation in the National 
Assembly: People of these areas, 
denied all fundamental rights, became 
second-rate ‘citizens of Pakistan. 


Campaign of Vengeance 


Baluchistan took a leading part in 
the movement against One Unit and 
Baluchi leaders were imprisoned. 
But finally the stage came when a 
resolution was passed in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly to- dissolve it. 
Shortly thereafter when General 
Ayub Khan seized power martial 
law was imposed and One Unit 
saved. The militarists let loose a- 
revengeful campaign against the 
Baluchis as a deterrent to their 
stubborn struggle against oppression 
of any kind. 

Thousands were herded into the, 
infamous Quli camp where they 
were made to live and labour in 


great hardship and brutality. In 


the hills, innocent herdsmen were 
shot on sight, and in 1958-59 Baluchi- 
villages were bombed from the air. 
Many innocent people, including 
women and children were killed. 
But, as the world knows, it takes 
more than bombs {о suppress man's 


. search for dignity and freedom. 


After martial law was lifted the 
people of Baluchistan began to 
hope once more that they would be 
able to obtain their rights through 
peaceful and constitutional means. 

А new form of colonialism began 
tó raise its ugly head in the form of 
invasion of Baluchistan by settlers 
from over-populated Punjab with 
its cultivable lands diminishing 
through water-logging and salinity. 
In the fore-front of these neo-colo- 
nialists came educated job-seekers, 
and in a short time-vested interests 
captured Baluchi business, industry 
and the press. 
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From then onwards the Baluchi 
fight for survival was dubbed as 
*anti-state" and “anti-Islamic” and 


their demands condemned as being ' 


based “оп separatist tendencies". 
Every thinking Baluchi who voiced 
the demand for a better life was 
considered unpatriotic. This witch 
hunt was carried so far that soon it 
appeared that there were no Baluchi 
patriots left, since they were un- 
animous in their demands for 
democratic rights. 

The Government made terror an 
instrument of policy. Whole villages 
were burnt down, hundreds were put 
behind prison bars on the flimsiest 
grounds and many of them were 
hanged. What a way to impose 
“Islamic brotherhood”! 


‘ 
\ 


Arrests Galore 
In the National Assembly, Sardar 
Ataullah Khan Mengal, raised his 
voice in protest and was promptly 
arrested for making “а seditious 
speech”. Two other Baluchi leaders, 
Nawab Akbar Khan  Bugthi, 
Member of tbe Provincial Assembly 
and Mir Ghusbux Khan Benanjo, 
were also arrested, the former on 
reimposition of a commuted sentence 
and the latter under an old law of 
the British days known as the 
“Frontier Crimes Regulations". 


One of the greatest poets of the 
Baluch language, Mir Gul Khan 
Nasir whose poems were published 
and broadcast even by Government- 
owned organs, was put behind bars. 
Ataullah Khan and another. Member 
of the National Assembly, Khairbux 
Khan Mari, were deprived of their 
Sardaris and imprisoned. 


After removing Ataullah Khan 
from the Mengal Sardari, the authori- 
ties summoned the Mengal Jirga 
(the leading group of the tribe) to 
elect a new Sardar. The Jirga 
unanimously declared its allegiance 
to Ataullah Khab and refused to 
elect anyone in his place. Put out 
by this rebuff, the authorities decided 
to by pass the tribal tradition and 
informed the Jirga that a Sardar 
would be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. 


The Mengals warned the Govern- 
ment against such a step and threaten- 
ed to kill anyone who accepted the 
Sardari. In violation of the ancient 
rights of the Jirga to decide on its 
own tribal leader, one Karim Khan 


was nominated by the Government ` 
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as Sardar of the Mengal tribe. He 
wàs murdered that same night. 

* The Jhalawan hills were cordoned 
off by security forces in an attempt 
to starve out the Megals. The 
starving  Mengals retaliated Бу 
shooting up police stations in their 
area. More arrests followed and 
the Government began to make 
large scale preparations for military 
action including the construction of 
aroad to link different parts of 
Mengal teritory. ., 


In January, 1964, things came to 
a head when a few hotheads in the 
Mari and Mashke tribal areas stopp- 
ed a mail van: and.turned it back; 
two road bridges were also blown 
up. Arrests followed, and again 
all those arrested were innocent of 
any unlawful acts, but the nearest 
available to the arm of the law. 

First came threats, then punitive 
action. This was followed by 
resistance from the tribals which 
was replied to by the Government 
with more arrests. ‘It was'a vicious 
circle that betrayed the Government’s 
inhuman and bureaucratic approach. 
Today, almost all Baluchi leaders 
are imprisoned, including Prince 
Abdul Karim Khan, Abdul Baqi 
M.P.A. and Moülvi Saadullah 
Khan. $5 


In January the Mengals frighten- 
ed the road-builders without injuring 
them, and the road-builders ran 
away. Enraged, the Pakistan authori- 
ties at Khuzdar ordered two com- 
panies of mobile armed police into 
the area {о protect the builders. 
The police reached Saruna on 
February 2, 1964; Mengals surround- 


„ed them the same might and launch- 


ed an attack in the morning. 
Air Attacks 


Seventy six policemen were killed, 
100 wounded and 29 got away in 
trucks. There were no casualties 
amongst the road-builders or the 
Mengals. Four abandoned police 
trucks were burnt and a good deal of 
arms, ammunition and much- 
needed food supplies captured. 


The Government retaliated by 
ordering air attacks on Arenji and 
Sinhar on February 5. Three 
women, two children and old man, 
a camel and a few goats were killed 
in these raids and some empty huts 
burned down. Mengal marksmen 
шо, down опе helicopter during the 
raid, 


A few days later another air raid 
destroyed uninhabited huts and 
kutcha houses in Nurudin Na Amar 
village. But the most savage and 
un-Islamic reprisal of all came on 
the auspicious day of  Id-ul- 
Fitar. - 


Id Day Massacre 


‘In the village of Ed Muhammed, 
some hundreds of devout Mengals 
were engaged in Id prayers at 
Karnach. These were all settled 
péople living in peace with the 
authorities. As’ the congregation 
held out their hands to Allah in 
supplication and. touched their 
foreheads reverently to the earth, 
Pakistan Air Force planes came 
Screaming down. 


When the bombers pulled out of 
their steep dives, their deadly 
missiles came arching down towards 
the congregated devotees. Some 
bombs exploded harmlessly in the 
fields; others in the middle of the 


. fleeing worshippers who fell over 


and lay still or writhed in agony. 


The gallant Air Force pilots 
turned their planes around and came 
zooming down, machine-guns spurt- 
ing flame from wingtips. They 
laughed’ in diabolical pleasure as 
they massacred their Muslim 
bretheren on that terrible day of Id. 
When the drone of the planes died 
down 40 Mengals had said their last 
prayers. . 


Та the first week of March, I was 
escorted to a lonely, unguarded 
pass leading to Afghanistan. News 
had come in that a military force 
was being inducted into Mengal 
territory. Jt was time for me to 
leave. Four days later I would: 
catch a plane at Kabul. : 


“Write about what you’ have 


seen", said my hosts. “Let the 
world know our sorry plight. Let 
Pakistanis read it too. Good, 


honest patriotic brothers who will 
know what our Government is doing 
and be ashamed of it. 


“Ала let the leaders of Pakistan, 
too, know that by these wanton acts 
of barbarism against their own 
people they will gain no glory. Nor 
will they ever subdue the people of 
Baluchistan who are only fighting 
for the basic rights of all peoples 
everywhere, the rights recognised 
by the United Nations Organisation 
itself.” - 


MAINSTREAM 


Polish Humour 
|». NO 


Te great annual conference 


of Foreign Ministers of the 
' Atlantió Pact ended with a 


beautiful, communique. Unity, com-: · 


munity of aims, solidarity, brother- 
hood, identity of views, complete 
accord.... This is the substance of 
the decisions taken by the conference 
of I5 NATO countries, recently held 
at The Hagüe. ` 
Some inquisitivè people were 
somewhat surprised that unprece- 
dented secrecy measures were applied 
during the conference. . The building 
in which the conference was held was 
- surrounded by troops, the windows 
blinded by mattresses, the apparatus 
of simultaneous translation was 
‘twice disassembled. i 
Just before the first meeting, all 


the flower bowls, including those . 


with wonderful tulips which had 
just covered_in spring-like fashion 
the whole of Holland, were taken 
-out from the meeting hall. We hear 
that a new variety of tulips (Tulipa 
stereofonis) has been grown, in 
which the stamina, and sometimes the 
stalks too, serve as microphones. 


We have applied a new technical - 
We have rigged up а 


‘invention. 
wire-tapping device to an apparatus 
for the deaf used by a certain elderly 
Atlantic diplomatist. Thus we are 
< now able to explain why the orga- 
nizers were so.much bent оп keep- 
ing the NATO conference secret. 
May we simply quote some excerpts 
from the discussion overheard in 
the above mentioned manner. 
Delegate. of the United States : 
We helped all of you in time of 


war and peace. But when we have a . 


conflict with Cuba and refuse to 
sell to it even medicines, France and 
Britain sell machines to Castro. 
When we want ‘to isolate China, 
Canada is sending grain to that 
country. What sort of an alliance 
is this ? 

British Delegate: 
you wants to support us when we 
are fighting-for oil in Aden. This is a 
scandal and not a community. " 

Portuguese Delegate: ..and our 
„sacrifices on the altar of the common 
cause of mankind, But you are 
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But none of 


TULIPS FOR NATO · 


Í БИШИ 
Ce Jan Wirski 


attacking our_policy in Angola and 
Mozambique where we are defending 


the rights of the White man 
coffee, copper and diamonds. This 
is treason. 

Greék Delegate: Who сап 


forget the selflessness with which - 


we were combating our own popu- 
lation in the name ‘of the distant 
Atlantic? Yet you are trading now 
“Greek interests in Cyprus for bases 
and Turkish smiles. Shame on such 
an alliance. ; | | 
Turkish Delegate: While we are 
arming and- walking naked as 


Turkish saints instead of. growing ` 


rich, you are.trading Turkish interests 
in Cyprus for bases and Greek 
smiles. Shame on such an alliance: 

Belgian Delegate: You are tak- 
ing away Katanga from us, you 
bribe Tshombe who long ago was 
bought by us and send UN troops 
to the Congo. Is that what unity 
and mutual assistance mean ? 

West German Delegate: You 
are promising us here Berlin, atomic 
weapons and the pre-war frontiers; 
but in the meantime some of you 
recognize the Polish western frontiers 
(strong coughing on the French 
benches), others surreptitiously 
support various atom-free zones and 
other things out of. the refrigerator. 
....Have you forgotten, gentlemen, 
Germany's selflessness in the struggle 

‘against communism during the last 
war ? i 

French Delegate: 
not agree that we too should have 
atom bombs. You failed to assist 
us im Algeria, and now you demand 
our participation in the dirty Viet- 
nam war. We withdraw our officers 
from the joint command which is 
run by Americans and Germans. 

(Here occurred, alas, a 
interruption in our . wire-tapping 
.endeavour, for the diplomatist with 
whom we were iconnected fell asleep 
and disconnected the apparatus. Не 
resumed listening only toward the 
end of the conference.) 

Delegate of the United States: 
Gentlemen, уои: must be mindful of 
the common cause and the alliance. 
We are all threatened by Cuba. 


to.. 


But you -do | 


long | 


r 


(Strong coughing can be heard іт 
the hall.) | . 

Delegate of the United States: 
Gentlemen, we must.all unite in 
defence against the threat of aggre- 
ssion from the East. 
. Voice: But the East has no 
intention of threatening us at. all. 

` Delegate of the United States: 

This is exactly what we mean. When 
the East sees that we are united it 
will begin to threaten us and then it 
will be easier for us to say'united. 

Voice: (we suspect that it was the 
voice of the owner.of the apparatus 
for the deaf ): Right. 

Delegate of the United States: 

Thus you must forget about your 
particular interests. 

"Voice: And the United States ? 

Delegate of the United States: 
Our interests are your interests and 
therefore, are not particular interests. 

Italian Delegate : Gentlemen, in 


‘order to emphasize our unity I 


propose to elect unanimously an 
Italian representative to the post of 
NATO  secretary-genéral. - Тһе 
candidacy has been already agreed 
upon, following -three months of 
.bargaining. х 

(Storm оў applause. The wire- 
tapping .apparatus is unable to with- 


` stand the tension of Atlantic enthusi- 


asm and bursts into pieces. А tulip 
could have perhaps withstood it....) 


decd cf cfc coca debebdoeh ha coca cla co cocfacta ФФ 
A CLARIFICATION 


Sri Surendra Mohan, a joint secretary 
of the Samyukta Socialist Party, writes : 
Apropos my article Problems of Left Unity 
(Mainstream July 11, 1964) please permit 
me to make a clarification. 

' The Samyukta Socialist Party appointed 
a Policy Committee immediately after its. 


"formation to prepare a draft to be placed 


before the next conference to be -held in 
October. This policy statement, as й 
will emerge from the Conference as accepted 
will give the Party's point of view on , 
various questions, including the question 
of Left Unity. 

Then alone can the point of view of the 
party be precisely stated. 
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( Contd. from page 8 ) 
considerations which brought about 
from time to tfme, changes in the 


administration’s approach and think-. 


ing at Washington. 

What needs, however, to be noted 
is the significant fact that, inspite 
of clear enuciation of government 
policy by the then Steel Minister, 
Sri Subramaniam, that foreign or 
Indian private. equity participation 
was ruled out and that the manage- 
ment control will vest in Indian 
hands, powerful elements both in 
the government and outside kept on 
casting doubts on this policy and 
encouraged Americans їо think 
that the government would finally 
соте down to accept their terms. 


Sinister Activities 


Their activities became so sinister 
and damaging to the country’s 
interests when the Bokaro negotia- 
tions had reached a delicate stage 
that Sri Subramaniam had to openly 
denounce the lobby of vested interests 
functioning in Washington and.in 
New -Delhi to defeat government 
policies. hrs 

Finally, the government had to 
boldly cut the Gordian knot that 
Bokaro with American aid Һай 
come to represent, by withdrawing 
the aid request itself. The prospect 
of its construction according to the 
present Indian schedule brightened 
up when the Soviet Union took 
upon itself the responsibility for 
providing credits and machinery 
that we require for it. An Indian 
delegation is now in Moscow to 
finalise details. 

It was late in 1961, while drawing 
up a ten-year plan for steel, that the 
Planning Commission laid special 

.emphasis on the need for starting 
work on Bokaro “immediately.” It 
was conceived as the biggest single 
source for meeting the rising demand 
for steel in the Fourth Plan. It was 
expected to contribute, to a limited 


extent, to the Third Plan steel 
production. 
These aims were, , however, 


frustrated and Bokaro has now more 
properly to be treated as a Fourth 
Plan rather than a Third Plan 
project. The delay in the launching 
of Bokaro and implementing the 
expansion programmes of the public 
sector steel plants, particularly 
Durgapur and Rourkela, is estimated 
to result in a shortfall of about three 
million tonnes in the total production 
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of finished steel during the Third 
Plan period. 


The shortfall wil be larger in 
the early, years of the Fourth Plan. 
Besides the shortage of steel felt in 
the economy, this has entailed 
costly imports from abroad of steel 
and steel products, 


Jt might well be said that after 
their first success at the time of 
launching the First Plan, when steel 
development was neglected, the 
vested interests, foreign and Indian, 
scored a bigger success ten years 
later when India: allowed Bokaro 
to be delayed in its hopeless pursuit 
of American aid for such a vital 
project for the entire economy. 

The statements in favour of 
foreign equity participation in steel, 
in the name of pushing up steel 
programme at this stage, therefore, 
assume special meaning. They 
may really be a clever manoeuvre to 
utilise a particular situation created 
by interested parties, for their 
special ends., 

A. surprising aspect of this stand- 
point is the attempt to justify 
private foreign equity participation 
in steel at this stage by comparing 
it with such participation in some of 
the oil projects in the country. Such 
a comparison ignores the fact that in 
the case of oil, foreign participation 
has been continously and progressi- 
vely reduced and a stage has already 
been reached when, at least in crude 
production, refining and distribu- 
tion, the oil, barons of the West 
might no more find a footing. 

In the case of steel, on the 
contrary, the proposal to bring in 
foreign private capital will be to 
reverse the process of social owner- 


ship and economic indepen- 
dence. © 
Bold Move 


It is by now well known that 
after India rejected American private 
equity participation, management 
control or overall charge of construc- 
tion for Bokaro and withdrew the 
aid request, it boldly planned to 
launch the project on its own. The 
construction was to be based on the 
detailed project report by the Indian 
consultants, which was then already 
ready. The Indian consultants 
were also intended to provide 
detailed engineering and supervision 
of the construction. Maximum 
indigenous capacity for manufacture 


-dangerous too. 


of machinery and equipment was to 
be used. 3 : 


A survéy had indicated that at 
least two-third by. weight of the 
machinery and equipment for setting 
up Bokaro could be fabricated with- 
in the country. Finally, more 
complex machinery which had to 
be imported was intended to be 
purchased through global tenders, 
to be covered by official or suppliers 
credit. 


Soviet Enthusiasm 


After the Soviet Union came for- 
ward to assist Bokaro, none of these 
assumptions for the construction of 
Bokaro were intended to be changed 
except in respect of the last condition. - 
A single source was now available to 
provide us with machinery instead of 
half a dozen sources in different 
countries and to that extent tke work 
was expected to proceed more 
smoothly. The. Soviet authorities 
are enthusiastically in favour of this 
concept in Bokaro construction. 


Approach to Bokaro construction 
is an important advance towards - 
the consolidation of our economic 
independence, based on a proper 
appreciation of our technical compe- 
tence and engineering base, which 
in its turn will make great strides 
forward with the construction of 
Bokaro. 

Having reached this stage, to 
think cavalier fashion in terms of 
opening this sector to foreign private 
equity participation, might appear 
much too naive to some, but it is 
It at least indicates 
the pressures being worked up for · 
large scale entry’ of foreign capital 
into our country and the unbounded 
ambitions that Western monopolists 


. can entertain. 


From Bokaro, the next step must 
‘be to assume complete leadership 
of further development of steel 
industry in India, with marginal 
assistance from abroad. So long as 
there was no ambiguity in our 
position, the foreign steel interésts, 
worried about their surplus capacities, 
had begun to recognise the realities. 
The offers of French, West German 
and Japanese consortiums to supply 
machinery апа equipment for 
Bokaro on Indian terms and their 
willingness to consider similar offers 
for future steel plants, after Bokaro- 
was taken up by the Soviet Union, 
were indicative of this. 
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historical events of such magnitude 
and such ! deep ‘repercussions on 
„Social Ше that -whether they. aroused 
‘enthusiasm and confidence in life, or made 
.people's conscience shudder with horror, 
‘they ‘vied with what in: the writer’s pro- 
"fession is termed ‘imagination. ` 
' For what magination could invent a more 
magnificently dramatic destiny than that of 
"the young revolutionary Ostrovski who be- 
¿came the well-known Paul Korchagin іп the 
novel How the Steel Was Tempered? Or who 
"could picture to bimiself.a fiercer reality, a 
more ‘terrible human suffering than that 
present in'the camps of Auschwitz and 
Mauthausen ? 2 
This fact, is reflected, on the one 
the “blossoming of certain 
‚ literary genrés which have assumed a 
‘significant development in .the twentieth 
century, such as the featuré report, the 
-document, the testimony, ètc., ‘and on the 
„Other hand in the appreciation enjoyed by 
those of the "writer's qualities which bring 
-him closer to reality, e.g. his faculty of 
‘perception, psychological insight, reflection 
„and comprehension of the lines. along which 
history develops. . 
Today no writer boasts of his 
„exceptional gift of fancying’ things : on 


Th twentieth century’ has witnessed 


' the contrary almost all writers somehow 


»want us to believe that they have been but 
‘modest witnesses of the occurrences related, 
ithat the people they depict are the living 
likenesses of real people, and are more 


^ interesting, more expressive in fact than 


ithey, the artists, have succeeded in showing. 
While, imagination is useful in processing 
ithe data supplied. by real life and’ while the 
‘statements made by those concerned ought 
Not to be taken ad litteram—yet the earnest 
way in which this generally acknowledged 
iquality ef the writer is denied today, is very 
tsignificant. : 
"Classical Formula 


. A justified consequence, of such ап 
tattitude to. the contents of the work of art 
mecessarily involves the use of certain new 
means of expression. In this ‘sense, 
«besides a rejuvenation of е: classical for- 
tinula of the novel, for instance; a number of 
diew forms have: come into being,'to suit 
-the.requirements of our epoch. The struc- 
‘ture of а great many remarkable works of 
stoday’s literature no longer. bears any 
sreseniblance to the perfectly well-built’ and 


“rounded off image that the century of the | 


-novel bequeathed us, though those works 

‚аге .also called novels. ў 
For instance, John Dos Passos’ trilogy: 

(The 42nd Parallel, The Big Money and 


: AUGUST 1, 1964 


” 


` 


-` Character in Literature... 


1919) reads like а film script dnd carries 
us to various milieux to witness number- 
‘less dramas,’ though its * construction 
has nothing in common with ‘that of 
the- ‘Human Comedy” kind. “The 
dossier of existencé;" the method advocated 
by the Rumanian writer; Camil Petresucu, 
and applied in his novels Procrustes Bed 
and The Last Night of Love, he First Night 
of War also ‘aim at a literary. form, most 
spacious and not perceptible as a deliberate 
“construction,” a '"processing' of data 
supplied by reality. '- : 
Critica! Realism - ? ->> 
Every character relating -happenings 
in the first person, as in a diary, forms 
a "dossier" which the writer - puts 
before ds as itis, in its "rough" condi- 
tion (if we want to take-his word for 'it.) 
Stars in Broad Daylight by Olga Berggoltz 
and A Dewdrop by Valdimir: Soloukhin— 
both Soviet authors—also present the life 
experience of the respective writers, in a 
very free form as ‘compared to the well- 
known requirements. of. critical realism: 
Both Olga Berggoltx and young Vladimir 
Soloukhin, two writers-belonging to diffe- 
rent generations have felt quite as keenly 
that the radical changes which we undergo 
are so spectacular in themselves that they 


no longer require the help of imagination, so ` 


emphatic and-acute as to become almost 
a mathematical solution in the rise and fall 
of-the characters in Balzac’s works. When 
Olga Berggoltz abandons the traditional 
structural composition on-the idea of an 
objective chronological development of the 
happenings, she does it precisely because 
she wants to free her life experience, the 
experience of a person of our century, from 
a form which both writer and reader 


consider to- be “literature” and because.“ 


she wants in this way to render a fresher 
image. of life. - . ү м 

The approach to reality ‘is achieved 
with a refinement of the artistic means 
which are designed to pass unnoticed 
‘SO as to, give the reader the impression of a 
direct contact with reality. , Therefore the 
confusion is for the most part only apparent 
whilst the disappearance of certain elements 
Such as the subject, the composition, the 
portrait, etc., secretly reflect а very strict 
"organization of the material. 
7 The novel Barefoot by Zaharia Stancu, for 
instance,offers the reader a very stirring ir- 
Adescence. The dramatic events ‘of the 1907 
speasant rising are presented both objectively, 
«from the author's perspective, and from a 
‘subjective point of view, that of- the child 
:Darie,probably the author—about that age 
.at the time. 


OE КИ ing Quite. often in. literary circles.it is said that." | С EE 
= ' literature deteriorates under socialism because the , 


+ . `+ h 


~ individual loses importance. The.author, a' promi- —— ы NE 
-nent literary critió of Rumania, has attempted to QM EM 
Show in this article how а new character, essenti- EU m ee 
:-^ally human, is emerging in modern literature. f i ў 


$ 


The two different points . of : view 
pemanently undo and remake the unity of 
the book, which, in the end, proves to be 


-very strong. The spreading of the Marxist 


conception regarding the sense of social 
development, its conclusions regarding the 
place and role: of the individual їп society, 
the development of modern ‘science and the 
ever deeper study of human psychology have 
imposed in art, too, a more dynamié-form of 
the character wliich.can no longer appear 
as an element of humanity petrified in soine 
monstrous shape (as-Lady Macbeth, for 
instance) or only in an imperfect ‘shape: 
they have opened' up a general prospect 
against which any special conflict can 
develop, any character can crystalize. 

. This is obvious .particularly in" the 
drama. For centuries: on end thè drama 
has been what Gught to be termed а’ drama 
of characters; a vast gallery of prototypes of 
humanity, sublimated into characters that 
seemed to-be eternal. The miser; the ?nis- 
anthrope, the boor, the schemer and eyen 
the passionate lover-—of Racine’s Phedre— 
(in “classifying”? mankind according to 
the principles of Cartesian rationalism; the 
classical drama did not forget even the 
character whichis an anti-character) those 
were the fixed aspects of a metaphysical out- 
look on human nature. олуб 5 
Today Ње advanced drama promotes 
the conception of а loftier human- 
ism, and grants to the character 
an important role as the individual “éx- 
pression of the general and at the same 
time as a means of reflecting—unlike ‘the 
drama of the past—the future towatds. 
which human nature is advancing. “The 
social conditions under which Shakespeare 
developed his thought and his creative 
power forced upon him as ethical -and 
aesthetical desiderata; spiritual. purity 
(Ophelia), perfect pure love (Romeo and 
Juliet), the thirst for knowledge, truth and 
justice (Hamlet). z 
Hostile Society a Si 

` АП these characters, not finding'and 
being incapable of finding a solution for 
life, in a society hostile to real human 
Values, ended ‘in madness and death. 
Very much as oppression and explóitation 
are indirectly reflected in the private rela- 
tionships between Shakespeare's characters, 
in their innermost life problems, the pros- 
pect opened up by socialism and. commu- 
nism before mankind cannot but make 
itself felt in the private relationships between 
people. ‘But today, the character, de.er- 
mined by society, aims at. embodying поё 
certain types given once and for ever, but. 


‘the new forms which so-called human 


nature assumes under the new conditions. 
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Mutter Courage by Bertolt Brecht— 
Anna Fierling’s personal drama—is clearly 
a result of the clash between two opposed 
social forces: Тһеѕеҹогсеѕ are materialized 
with great artistic expressiveness in the 
double soul of Anna—who both earns and 
loses much in consequence of the war. , 

In the new Rumanian drama there are 
numerous personages who—while present- 
ing to the spectator stirring private lives— 
have a striking social significance. Heroes 
like Balcescu, in' Camil Petrescu's play of the 
same name, or Anton Nastai in The Miners 
by Mihail Davidoglu or the characters in 
The Crumbling Citadel by Horia Lovinescu, 
live their personal drama within certain 
events of historic proportion and under 
their sway. 

Individual's Subjectivity 

Better said, the living history of 
our people crosses the trajectory of those 
private destinies, is achieved by means of 
them and conversely, the individuals’ 
subjectivity finds its confirmation in the 
development of certain objective processes 
or as in the case of Matiein The Crumbling 
Citadel; on the contrary, is rightly contra- 
dicted їп its  anachronic individualistic 
tendencies. ; 

Balcescu, Camil - Petrescu’s hero, 
mounted the stage of. the theatre much 
in the'same way as the democratic revolu- 
tionary fighter Balcescu—the representative 
of our people, the real hero of the 1848 
revolution,—mounted the stage of history. 
His short and dramatic existence was not 
only closely bound up with historical events, 
but was actually marked by them. 

The incurable illness, his personal 
privations, his exile, his tragic end, stamp 
the character of this remarkable man with 
the fiery seal of sacrifice and grandeur. His 
impressive figure combines in a brilliant 
personality the best features, the ideals, the 
selflessness of the people who fought in 
1848 for their social and political liberation. 

Vera Panova’s play A Farewell to White 
Nights is the intimate drama of a young 
‘girl whose love and good faith are deceived 
‘by a ne’er-do-well confirmed in the desire of 
leading a comfortable life by sponging on 
other people’s work. In the relationship 
between the two young people, Nina and 
Valerik, between the naive and credulous 
honesty of the girl and the dirty scheming 
of the vulgar seducer,.there is permanently 
a hidden struggle. 

Valerik wins an apparent victory when 
he unscrupulously abandons both his 
mistress and his child, to marry the 
daughter of a man who has a highly res- 
ponsible position. But the true moral 
victory rests with the modest and, one 
might say, in no way remarkable young 
girl, who does not seem to be very clever or 


to have any striking personality, and is not 


very attractive either. Nina’s character, 
like Valerik's, does not preserve the im- 
mobility of the “general human" type—the 
seducer of the Don Juan stamp and the 
‘deceived young girl of the Margaret stamp. 

Standing out against the background of 
a society in full communist development 
which metes out a moral verdict to them, 
the two characters of Vera Panova's play 
are carried by the laws of social life along 
different orbits; whilst one of them is 
rapidly approaching decline and nothingness 
the other is nearing the full development of 
her abilities. 
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Man is always in the centre of the adv- 
anced art of our days and he is known to 
us by means of the character, the same 
as in the realistic art of ай time. 
Giuseppe Tomasidi Lampedusa's novel 11 
Gattopardo, which created such a sensation 
in Italian literature a few years ago, bring- 
ing fame to an author dead but a short 
time before, is based exactly on the precise 
social delineation of the personages. Though 
an aristocrat himself, Lampedusa realistic- 
ally presented the cbaracter of his hero, 
Prince Salinia, in accordance with the 
latter’s conservative class position, and 
clearly pointed out, through the personal 
destiny of the same, the, inevitable decline 
of the nobility. Ж 

In the Rumanian literature of today, 
the case of Ше Moromete, in the 
novel The Morometes, is one of the most 
eloquem. Thanks to his extraordinary 
vitality and the power of artistic generaliza- 
tion, Marin Preda's hero has become a 
familiar personage in everyday life, not 
only in the literary one. The middle peasant 
the hero of an old tragedy, with his wavering 
soul divided between his impulses to become 
a small landowner and his uprightness, his 
craving for honesty, has taken in the minds 
of the Rumanian readers the typical ap- 
pearance of Moromete.’ 

Moreover, in everyday speech, his name 
is often used as a means of characterization. 

If somebody is “a sort of Moromete,” 
no other description than that of Marin 
Preda's can represent him better. Heroes 
like Anton Filip, the Party worker sent to 
the country to be the pioneer of socialist 


agriculture (The Baragan Plain, by V.E. 


Galan), like Ше Barbu, the poor peasant 
who joins the newly set up collective farm in 
his village, perfectly confident in the dignity 
of a life of material and spiritual prosperity 
(In a Village, by Marin Preda) or as school- 
master George Teodorescu, who, back from 
the war begins a new existence, typical of 
the new intelligentsia in our country (Thirst, 
by Titus Popovici) carry on their individual 
life under the sign of the new times our 
people are living in. 

A severance between their personal life 
and the collective life of the people would 
be unconceivable. 


Capitalistic Contradictions 


Progressive literature in capitalist 
countries (Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck, 
Pavese, Pratolini) has depicted the contra- 
dictions of the capitalist world by means of 
personages representing, artistically, their 
milieu, their social class. Is Faulkner’s 
Colonel Sartoris not a typical representa- 
tive of the reactionary forces in the Southern 
States who took up arms to oppose the 
emancipation of the coloured population ? 
Even in a fantastic trilogy like that by the 
Italian writer Italo Calvino I nostri antenati 

(Il Cavalier inesistente, Il visconte dimezzato 
II barone rampante)which, reconstitutes in 
a parabolical and critical form the image of 
man living under the conditions of modern 
capitalism, the personages do not appear as 
individualities impervious to the life of 
society, but as exponents of the forces at 
war. 

The various interests of a society torn 
by internal contradictions find their ex- 
pression in the conflict which opposes the 
“perching baron" to his family, to the 
representatives of the state power, to all 
those that do wrong and oppress. Baron 


Cosimo Piovesco di Rondo fascinates the 
reader through his generous, sensitive 
character, the character of a man who rebels 
against tyranny and is eager to contribute his 
share in the life of his fellow. citizens, even 
if, disapproving his father’s abuse of power, 
he prefers to leave his land for ever and take 
up his abode in—the trees. ` 

This is obviously a symbolical gesture ! 
His feeling of revolt, springing from an 
attitude peculiar to an individualistic intel- 
lectual is clearly expressed, perhaps even 
against the authors .will, by Baron 
Cosimo’s eagerness to participate in the 
life and struggle of his contemporaries, but 
keeping “aloof” in the way mentioned 
above, keeping outside society. By builaing 
up a social type,-a personage who becomes 
the spokesman of broader tendencies, Italo 
Calvino has created a contradictory but 
vigorous personality. 


A recent example in our literature could 
also explain the difference between the 


'attitude of realist writers and that of the 


adepts of anti-realism, in this problem. 
Marin Preda's second novel The Squanderers 
brings to the fore the figure of two physicians 
who experience for several years the melan- 
choly of their having fallen out. Morally, 
Dr. Munteanu represents a complex of 
negative traits, which set about achieving an 
aim selfish in the-highest degree. He wants 
to become a reputed physician. 


Socialist Morality 


But his lofty aim, very praiseworthy as 
a professional ambition, becomes tainted 
because of the dishonest means he resorts 
to. There is a socialist morality which 
ensures the possibility of pursuing per- 
sevetingly and tenaciously an aim without 
making use of forbidden means in the 


‚ relationship with those around you, with 


your friends, with your wife. “While Юг. 
Munteanu was turning over in his mind 
something great, he hated me, though I 
knew nothing about it," his friend Dr. 
Sirbu discovered. 

The contradiction of such an attitude . 
is given in Marin Preda's book a signi- 
ficant solution. The defeat Dr. Munteanu 
suffers in his private and professional life, 
the failure of his ambitions that make him 
sink to colourless mediocrity and waste 
his real scientific merits, represent an 
indirect social penalty. It is by no means 
a spectacular penalty but it sets off the 
climate of a new society, unfavourable to 
compromises, ambiguities, self-seeking. In 
a world ruled by the law of the jungle Dr. 
Munteanu might have been successful. 
Social, even professional success, does not 
clash there with unscrupulousness and 
cruelty. On the contrary, very often it. 
requires them. 

But in a world which is not only con- 
sciously building a new, socialist economic 
order, but is striving to mould ethical 
relationships of a higher humanist order, 
the violation of morals is punished. The 
conflict between the individual and his 
milieu is thus the object that interests Marin 
Preda too, though, here the data of the 
problem are inverse. Unlike, for example 
Calvino, who cannot side with his society 
since capitalism is man's enemy, Marin 
Preda is an exponent of society, as the 
principles of the socialist system pursue thé 
edification of man, not his perversion. 


(To be continued) ` 
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price control are poor substitutes for 
adequate food”. 

Fiom a long term view point, it 
іс епегаПу agreed, measures will 
руе to be adopted to .іпсгеаѕе the 
production of foodgrains. What 
exactly these measures should be is 
again not clear despite" the tomes 
produced by policy planners and 
Community Development experts. 
New Delhi observers noted with 
dismay the almost pathetic kite- 
flying indulged in by responsible 
people. 

Sri T. T. Krishnamachari is said 
to have advocated that all cultivable 
land should be declared rent- 
free, while others are reportedly 
in favour of providing price-incen- 
tives to the cultivator. The latter 
measure is objected to by the 
planners as it would imply reallo- 
cation of resources for the Plan. 


In this context the Soviet offer 
of technical aid for agriculture has 
been widely appreciated as of great 
significance from a long range point 
of view. New Delhi circles recall in 
relation to this Nehru’s view that a 
hundred Suratgarhs would solve 
India's food problem. 


While long term measures for 
increasing production of foodgrains 
are being debated, attention is 
concentrated for the moment on the 
question of giving immediate relief. 

Serious misgivings are expressed 
about the present steps being taken 
to make the hoarders disgorge their 
stocks, and more and more people are 
veering round to the view that dis- 
tribution of foodgrains should be 
taken up by the State. 

Barring a few die-hard conser- 
vatives inside and outside the 
Congress and the government there 
is a wide spectrum of agreement that 
State Trading in foodgrains is the 
only solution. Sri Subramaniam’s 
proposal to enter the food market as 
a competitor, however, has not evo 
ked much enthusiasm as it is feared 
that the measure, instead of curbing 
the profiteer, may go against the 
producers' interests. 

It is mainly from this angle that 
ruralite Congressmen find full scale 
State Trading acceptable. They, 
however, emphasise that no hesita- 
tion and , half-heartedness should 
be shown because quick policy 
shifts adversely affect the peasant, 
particularly of the poorer section, 

There is a widespread feeling 
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that strict measures should be imme- 
diately adopted to curb the activities 
of the hoarders and in the process 
creating a machinery adequate to 
properly handle the distribution of 
foodgrains. ^ Inadequacy of the 
machinery is the only argument 
being put forward against immediate 
enforcement of State Trading. 

One senior Congressman has 
made a suggestion for creation of 
an Emergency Council for Food 
which should be able to use police 
powers for acquisition of stocks for 


distribution through fair price shops. - 


This, according to him and others 
of the view, can be the first step 
towards State Trdding which, they 
further point out, should be under- 
taken only when the arrivals 
situation is comparatively easier. 
Otherwise, a haphazard and blind 
plunge may only mean bringing bad 
name to a good policy. 

In the context of creating a 
reliable distributive machinery many 
people in the Capital suggest that 
rather than depending only on the 
bureaucracy the government should 
take steps to enlist popular support 
through cooperatives of producers 
and small scale traders as also 
through joint food committees con- 
sisting of all such elements that 
approve of the governmental inter- 
vention in this sphere. 


* * * 


RI Bijoyanand Patnaik’s activity 
has aroused lot of interest in 
the political circles of the 

Capital. His recent visit to Bihar 
where he addressed a meeting of 
dissident Congressmen in defiance 
of the directive of the State Congress 


‘has provoked a variety of comment. 


His Patna tirade against the Es- 
tablishment is being studied along 
with his private remarks during his 
recent New Delhi visit that he is 
going to put the Syndicate in its 
proper place. 

Observers look upon it as.a result 
of his failure to secure concessions in 
the enquiry going on against him 
and his colleague Sri Biren Mitra. 
During his last sojourn in New 
Delhi'he is said to have gone round 
arguing his case to win favour of the 
High Command. The attempt, 


according to knowledgeable circles, . 


did not find much success although 
he was able to enlist the support of 
a few more besides his old patron 
Morarji Desai. 





his position. In,this particular case he 
has the support of the Prime 
Minister also. At present the enquiry 
is going on against not only the 
Orissa bosses but also some other 
big men of the Congress. ' 

All of them, ‘the corporation of 
the corrupt’ as a senior Congress- 
man called them, find in Sri Patnaik 
a stout-hearted fighter for the cause. 
And it is believed here, he is amply 
justifying their confidence with a 
gambler’s dare-devil tactics. 

He has been able, according to 
political observers here, to build a 
sizeable lobby all over the country. 
With the High Command's order for 
a recount in U.P., he can expect 
another adherent in Sri C.B. Gupta 
along with all his big money support. 
In the absence of a swift and 
resolute cleaning up operation these 
elements may become a serious 
headache for the Congress. 

R.G. 


—— 
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ROM the time of the an- 
Е nouncement of the agenda to 
the conclusions arrived at the 
22nd Indian Labour Conference at 
Bangalore. on July 20, it has been 
a period of sharp divergence of 
opinion between the three parties 
responsible for maintaining industrial 
peace: workers, employers and 
government. : 
While the trade union bodies 
apparently seem to be satisfied with 
the conclusions of the ILC,, the 
manner in which the Labour Ministry 
had earlier tried to avoid discussion 
on some of the major issues 
indicates that perhaps it was not 
fully seized of the measure of 
discontent. 


Discussions 


Out of the total ten and a half 
hours discussion in the ILC, the 
issues concerning food, prices and 
recommendations of the Bonus 
Commission took about eight and a 
half hours. And these were precisely 
the issues which the Ministry had 
not included in the agenda. The 
Union Labour Minister had even 
openly argued that these questions 
should not be discussed in the ILC 
as they had wider social implications. 

This naturally infuriated the 
trade unions. The All-India Trade 
Union Congress and the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha threatened to 
boycott the conference and at one 
stage it appeared that the whole 
edifice of the tripartite machinery 
of industrial relations was going to 
crumble down. On top of it, the 
agenda included items like introduc- 
tion of 54-hour work-week in textile 
industry as per the suggestion of the 
Commerce Ministry. This was 
interpreted in the trade union 
circles, particularly by the AITUC, 
as an attack on the workers. 

Somehow, the Labour Ministry 
created an unwarranted situation 
where the atmosphere of smooth 
industrial relations got vitiated and 
on that basis a psychological 
resistance grew in all the three sides. 
Perhaps, the intention of the Labour 
Ministry was to steer clear of the 
explosive subjects and make it 
easy for the new Labour Minister 
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by A Special Correspondent 


to conduct the first ILC under his 
chairmanship. The conclusions of 
the ILC and the discussions therein 
have proved that such fear, if any, 
was harboured on wrong premises, 
and greater initiative and zealous- 
ness to keep abreast of the situa- 
tion certainly brings about better 
results than trying to avoid 
confrontation with the problems. 
The ILC finally addressed itself 
to the questions raised by the 
worker's representatives on prices, 
food and Bonus Commission. 
The item of 54-hour week and 
several unimportant items меге 
dropped from the agenda. The 
most heartening feature in this 
respect was the unanimous stand 
taken by the workers’ representa- 
tives in demanding immediate’ steps 
for remedying the crisis. conditions 
of prices and food. The workers’ 
representatives differed on the 
genesis of the crisis but put up a 
united demand in seeking its solution. 
Kali Mukherjee, President of the 
WBPNTUC voiced the unanimous 
feeling of the workers representatives 
when he said that if some of 
the major items of food were 
not subsidized immediately, the 
soaring prices would affect the 
working class tremendously. 


Role of HMS 9 


There was a curious similarity of 
arguments in pinpointing the cause 
of rise in prices between the HMS 
representative Manohar Kotwal and 


the employers’ representative Naval. 


Tata. Both emphasised that since 
the third and fourth Plans 
were heavy-industry-oriented, agri- 
culture; specially food crops, had 
been neglected and large deficit 
financing had resulted in inflation. 

The trend of discussion on this 
subject brought out another impor- 
tant aspect into sharp relief. It 
seemed that the government 
representatives and the employers 
were bent upon resurrecting the 
rejected wage-price spiral theory 
despite the fact that the former 
Union-Labour Minister, Gulzari Lal 
Nanda, Бай specifically explained 
in Lok Sabha sómetime back the 
view of the government that rise in 
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the wages of the workers do 
not cause spiral in the eco- 
nomy. It was surprising that 
even Food and Agriculture Minister 
Subramaniam opposed > grant of 
more dearness allowance to the 
workers on this wrong plea that 
it would further accentuate the 
inflationary trend. 


Rebuttal 


The argument of Naval Tata and 
Manohar Kotwal was rebutted by 
Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao. He informed 
the ILC that  capital-intensive 
projects had not come in the way 
of investment in agriculture. Actually 
the hindrance in the agricultural 
production was the failure to Tinder- 
take the programme of land reforms. 

In sum total what emerged from 
the conference was the principle 
of payment of a part of the 
workers’ wages in kind which would 
consist of supply of rice, wheat or 
wheat substitutes, sugar, pulses, 
some cloth and cooking medium. 
The supply of these consumer goods 
to the employers would be made by 
the government and these would be 
made available to the workers at 
controlled prices. While food- 
grains and sugar would be distri- 
buted through fair price shops, the 
employers would undertake to 
open consumer stores at their own 
expense for the distribution of cloth, 
pulses, cooking medium etc. But 
any worker who may $о desire 
can opt out of such arrangement 
and receive his full wages. 

Although payment of wages in 
kind, even partly, is not liked by the 
workers, and the trade unions refer 
to it as reminiscent of the period of 
serfdom, there is no opposition to 
its being tried out temporarily. 

The second positive achievement 
of the 22nd ILC is the reiteration of 
the decision reached at the last 
meeting of the Standing Committee 
on Industrial Truce Resolution that 
dearness allowance should Бе 
suitably linked with the cost - of 
living index. A speedy implemen- 
tation of this principle would to a 
very great measure eliminate one of 
the main causes of industrial unrest. 

(Contd. on page 8) 
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INDO- CHINA : “WHA Т. NEXT ? E 


- 


IHE Butler mission to" Moscow 
has been only a partial success. 
The British Foreign Secretary 


_ had two principal objectives: first, to 


dissuade the Soviet Union from 
giving: up co-chairmanship of the 
Geneva Conference on Indo-China 
merely because a second 14-nation 


_ meeting may not be held in August; 


and secondly, to sell to the Soviet 
Government -the American proposi- 
tion that certain conditions have to 
be fulfilled before the meeting. 

' The Soviet , Government has 
apparently. promised not to-preci- 


` pitate matters by a hasty withdrawal 


from the co-chairmanship. But it 
has refused to accept the American 
position that the Pathet Lao has 


_ to accept a cease fire, withdraw its 


troops to the pre-April-coup 
positions and recognise the: merger 


-of the neutralist and right-wing 
` forces before there can be a fourteen 


nation: meeting to-discuss Laos. 


Soviet Threat 


. In fact, it is difficult to imagine 
that the Soviet threat to withdraw 
from the ‘co- -chairmanship. „was 
seriously meant.-- It was not really 
a threat, but only a hint contained 


‘in the last sentence .of the recent 


Soviet note sent to Britain. 
The Soviet Government knows 


^ very well that the American Ad- 


ministration cannot be expected to 
take any’ positive action to restore 
peace in-Laos or réduce tension in 
South Viet Маш until next year, 
and that too, if President Johnson 
is re-elected. Mr Johnson must 
keep up the posture of strength in 
South Viet Nam and Laos in order 
to counter’ Senator- Barry Gold- 
water’s campaign against his alleged- 
ly "soft" South-East’ Asia policies. 


It is only when Mr Johnson has. 
_ been installed in a second term and 


has formulated new policies in line 
with the new election platform of 


` the Democratic Party that one шау 


expect things to improve in the 
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‘Indo-China area. There 
‘reason to believe that the USSR 


Diplomat . 


is. every 


wants President Johnson to remain 
in the White House. It ‘cannot, 
therefore, do anything that would 
weaken Johnson's . position and 
give a boost to Goldwater’ s election 
prospects. 


‘Pressures in US 


Presumably’. Foreign Secretary 
Butler conveyed to Mr Khrushchev 
Washington's private views "which 
in the present context of the Novem- 
ber elections, President Johnson 


could ‘not be expected to püblicly: 


express. The American Govern- 
ment.is under. a, double pressure 
to act tough in Laos and Viet Nam. 
This pressure comes from the Gold- 
water platform at home and from the 
Khanh regime in Saigon which is 
faced with | EJ deepening :internal 
crisis. ` 

It is not surprising, therefore, 


„that the. White. House: has to main- 


tain the appearance of toughness. 
But in reality it has been avoiding 
precipitation of the crisis. Ambassa- 


dor Maxwell Taylor has refused to 


be blackmailed by- General Khanh 
into carrying the war into North 
Viet Nam, inspite of the ‘fact that, 
the rainy season notwithstanding, 
Viet Cong forces have taken an 
unusually heavy toll of American 
and South Viet Namese ‘lives in the 
past one month. 

The naval incident in the Tonking 
waters last Week forced Washington 
to take measures to strengthen the 
naval force; but in this, as in other 
aspects of. the fighting, President 
Johnson, has‘. been . ‘reluctant to 
aggravate the war beyond the 
minimum he must do in order to 
face up to the extremist platform 
of Senator -Goldwater. , 

The British Government, with 
apparent Soviet approval, has 
requested India, as chairman of the 
International Control Commission, 


to arrange a meeting of the threé. 


factional- leaders of Laos “in neutral 
territory. This. is а constructive 


-Suggestion. There is agreement in 


principle between Prince Souyanna 
Phouma and the Pathet Lao leader, 
Prince Souphanouvang, . that such 
a meeting should take place; but they 
have not been able to agree on a 
venue. 

` The Pathet Lao leader wants the 
meeting to take place either іп 
territory under his control or in a. 
Vientiane neutralised to his own 
satisfaction. _ Prime Minister 
Soüvanna Phouma -had suggested 
New Delhi but.this suggestion was 


` rejected probably at the instance of 


Peking. 

: If the Control Commission can 
bring the three leaders together and. 
if they are able to agree on the. 
modus operandi of another 14- 
mation conference, it becomes. 
relatively easy. for the United 
States and Britain. to relinquish their 
demand that certain conditions be , 
fulfilled before the Geneva meeting: 


‘could take “place.” 


‘Laotian Initiative 


+ In other words, if the Laotian 
leaders themselves take the initiative 
ito summon the conference, it becomes. 
easier for the fourteen nations to 
help them work out the Geneva 
agreement more effectively than has: 
been done so far. | 
i ` The Government of India seems. 
to have taken up the British request 
with earnestness and has already 
instructed, the Indian chairman of 
the Control Commission to discuss. 
the matter with his Polish and 
Canadian colleagues. India remains. 
firmly in favour of a 14-nation 
meeting, but is frankly in no position 
to accelerate its convention. 

"The Pathet Lao leaders are almost 
completely under the influence of 


China, and India no longer enjoys 


their confidence. The decline of 
Soviet influence. on Pathet Lao, the. 


increasing dependence of Souvanna 
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Phouma on American help, and 
India’s natural inclination to 
approach the problems in Laos in 
the larger context of China's role 
in South East Ásia impose obvious 
limitations on the- scope and efficacy 
of Indian diplomacy. 

There are, -however, several 
reasons to-hope that the crisis in 
Laos and Cambodia will not degena- 
rate into full-scale war and that by 
next spring a political settlement 
will probably emerge. The main 
factors encouráging this hope are 
the following: ^ . 


Factors for Hope. 


The Democratic Administration 
in America has no taste for getting 
involved in a land warfare in South -, 
East Asia apainst China. The greater 
the number of American casualties 
the stronger will be tbe public 
sentiment in the US for ап honour- 
able- withdrawal. If Barry Gold- 
water suffers a decisive defeat in the 
November elections, the hands of 
President Johnson will be strengthen- 


(Contd. from page 6) | 
Labour Conference 


The third achievement of -this ' 
ILC is the commitment, made by 
the Union Labour Minister of taking 
a quick decision (may be by August 
15) on the Bonus . Commission reco- . 
mmendations though the employers 
‘were opposed to it. The workers’ 
representatives warned, and the 
justification of such warning was 
admitted by the Labour Minister of 
"West Bengal, that unless a decision ' 
is immediately taken on this subject 
‘by the time of Dusserah—the usual 
bonus payment period in many 
places—industrial unrest will break 
out in serious dimensions on this 
demand. . 

The 22nd ILC deliberations and 
conclusions are a gain for the 
workers and it showed that given 
the will and desire to confront the 
problems, the hurdies аге not 
insurmountable, and it is possible,- 
at least to avert a major breakdown 
in industrial -relation by providing 
temporary solace. For the new 
Labour Minister the coming period 
will be a testing time when the 
implementation of the principles 
will have to be ensured. 
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ed, and he might Бе able to move 
positively towards a political settle- 
ment. i 

It will not be surprising if another- 
coup overthrows the regime of 
General Khanh in South Viet Nam 
and leads to a further deterioration 
of the politico-military situation. 
In Laos, Prince Souvanna, despite 
his present pro-rightist and pro- 
American sentiments, will do every- 
thing in his power to avoid the 
outbreak of a full-fledged: civil war. 
Nor does-the Pathet Lao seem to be. 
spoiling for this: The Control 
Commission’s latest: report, emphasis- 


_ ing the danger of minor military 


incidents sparking a full-scale civil 
war, seems to have.had a sobering 
effect on both the neutralist anm 
leftist armies. 

The Chinese Government' seems 
to be as anxious as the US to avoid 
involvement in a major war. Like 
the Americans, the Chinese too 
maintain a posture of: belligerence. 
But several times in recent weeks it 


C 


. has “warned” the US of the. conse- 





quences of war. Chinese diplomacy 
has been pressed to obtain an early. 
convention of- ће 14-nation m 

ing A. 

She alarm with which Peking 
reacted to the possibility of Soviet 
withdrawal from  co-chairmanship 
of the Geneva. conference and the. 
alacrity with which it asked Moscow 
to bring the conference to. session 
underlines Chinese anxiety for a 
political rather than a military 
settlement of the Laos-South Viet 
Nam questions. 

The Indian Government suffers 
from the lack of a definable indepen-. 
dent policy in the Indo-China area. 

It has a justifiable sense of relief, 
in the deep American involvement- 
insofar as it keeps China away.. 
from the Indian borders. While the - 
present state of affairs in Indo-: 
China may not be inimical to. India’s- 
national interests, our diplomacy. 


must ‘be employed, first, to prevent~-. 
the outbreak of full-scale war, and 
eventually, to bring about a political 
settlement. _ 
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, Le., the Terrorist Movement. 


Mohit Sen 
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The Left Communists 


Mohit Sen, a leading Communist intellectual currently. engaged in 
research in modern Indian\history, traces in this article the roots of 


sectarianism in the Indian Communist movement. 


According ‘to him : Е 


the sectarians inherit the attitude and outlook of the terrorists 


and find their inspiration in the neo-Trotskyism represented by | 
the present day political line of the Communist Party of China. 


Conference last month are a 
firm indication that, whatever 
the duration, the split in the CPI 
.has been formalised. It becomes 


T= decisions of the Tenali 


necessary, therefore, to attempt an : 


. analysis of this new phenomenon— 
how it comes to be, what it is, and 
what its perspectives are. This may 
aid the socialist and democratic 
forces to properly orientate towards 


it, thus helping the process of the - 


rallying of the Left forces in India, 
which is so essential for political 
sanity as well as safety and progress 
of our people. 


I 


The Left Communists are a 
' powerful minority who have split 


‚ off from their parent body after a 


furious controversy involving politi- 
cal principles, ideological tenets as 


. well as the authenticity or other- 


wise of archival materials. Even so, 
the split might not have become a 
reality if an international prop and 
inspiration had not been provided by 
, the savage onslaught of the Commu- 
nist Party of China against the new 
orientation of the world Communist 
movement and the overwhelming 
majority of the Communist Parties 
of the world. АП this is well known. 
Yet, perhaps, some further analysis 
„in depth would be necessary. 

The origin of the schism in CPI 
has its roots, perhaps, in а Ъу- 
product of our struggle for peer 
This 
began in the early years of. this 
century, flared up-again in the late 
1920s and early 1930s and then 
‘seemed to disappear without a trace. 
One suspects that the disappearance 
was really more of a transformation. 
"Terrorism survived and is now having 
its renaissance in the Left Communist 
Party. . - 
It is essential to note that the 
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terrorists were often enough, though 
by no means always, men and women 
of great courage and idealism. They 
reacted strongly not only against the 
terrible scourge of British rule but 
also against the tardy pace and 
compromising predisposition of the 
dominant Congress leadership. 

Certainly, the terrorist movement 
was a part of the broad anti-imperia- 
list movement and its martyrs are 
among the heroes.of our modern 
history.. But they did not constitute 
the . mainstream of ‘the national 
movement and they are not part of 
that creative tradition, of that past 
which is in the present. Histori- 
cally, terrorism was and is a dead- 
end. - 

Some of the essential but far from 
praiseworthy features of terrorism 
need to be noted. They did not 
believe in the self-movement of the 
masses, in their self-emancipation. 
They would not address themselves 
to the immensely difficult task 
of enlightening and . organising. 
the people. ' They believed not 
only in the heroic deeds of 
a few which would. galvanise 
the people to action but also lived 
in constant expectation of an im- 
pending catastrophe which would, 
somehow, bring everything tumbling 
down. НЕ" 

Fetish of Conspiracy 

While their illegal apparatus was 
amazingly amateurish, they made a 
fetish of conspiracy and secrecy, 
with constant mutual suspicion and 
precious little of comradeship. The 
dada system was its very form of 
existence, with little room for tole- 
ration, discussion, let alone dissent 
on even the most trifling of tactical 
issues. It sounds very uncharitable 
but it is not far off the mark to say 
that the. terrorists killed off more of 
each other as “‘spies’” and “traitors’” 
than they did of Englishmeri or 


representatives of the imperialist 
system. | 

Above all, their outlook often 
enough (with honourable exceptions 
like that of Bhagat Singh, ‘as Ajoy 
Ghosh has told us) was based on an 
irrational mystical worship of force 
and violence, frequently identified 
with -a special attachment to the 
goddess Kali. The cult of violence 


- as such and almost for its own sake 


and the acceptance of the Jesuitical 
doctrine of the end justifying the 
means was the badge they wore 
with pride. ^ 


Reaction to Non-violence 


Partly, it was a reaction to the 
non-violence of Gandhiji, which 
often masked the most shady of 
compromises with imperialism and 
acted as a restraint on the growth of 
a genuinely révolutionary mass 
movement.. Partly, however, it was 
in the very nature of terrorism. It 
will not do to forget Tagore's moral 
anguish at the phenomenon of 
terrorism or Dostoevsky’s Possessed 
or Conrad’s Under Western Eyes. 

Disillusioned with terrorism, 
many of its finer figures turned to 
Marxism -and to the Communist 
Party. Many among them did 
achieve a full-fledged - self-reforma- 
tion and became among the best of 
the leaders and cadres of CPI. It 
was, however, not the case with 
all of them. Conversely, not all in- 
fected later with the terrorist ideology 
had themselves necessarily been 
terrorists. EA 

Far more important, however, 
was the fact that CPI never realised 
what dangers the ideology of terro- 
rism presented. Indeed, it was at 
the height of its Right reformist 
period in the People’s War,days that 

¿it went in for a full-scale deification 
of the terrorist movement in an effort 
to establish its patriotic bonafides. 

It can be definitely said that CPI 
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has always been far more anxious to 
establish its independence of and 
demarcation from the general 
national movement than to ideo- 
logically combat terrorism. It can 
further be said that CPI had almost 
worked‘ out а. formula—Gandhism 
- terrorism - Communism — through 
which a revolutionary nationalist 
became a Communist. 

Far greater fanfare was given to 
a terrorist joining CPI than that of 
many fieldworkers of the Congress 
coming over. From R.P. Dutt 
downwards there have been powerful 
critiques—frequently illuminating 
and always valuable as a corrective 
to the official wish-wash—of the 
Congress-led movements, but the 
terrorists, where they have not been 
glorified, have received much milder 
treatment. 


Spymania 


S.A. Dange has told us of the 
kind of atmosphere that enveloped 
the early Communist groups and 
especially of the spymania of 
Muzzaffar Ahmad, among others. 
Those later in the movement have 
only to recall the days of the 1948-50 
adventurist line of Ranadive and 
the squad actions advocated by the 
then Andhra leadership which came 
as the replacement. 

One has also to record one’s own 
impressions of talks with prominent 
Left Communist leaders on the 
subject of the national movement— 
a consuming hatred of the Congress 
and the identification of a revolu-' 
tionary attitude with that of 
violence and not that of mass action 
and organisation and enlightenment. 

One also recalls a conversation 
with a fine enthusiastic young devotee 
of Sundarayya who passionately 
defended the terrorist method and 
outlook as suitable even today when 
the “final crisis" comes. 

_ Here one must make some distinc- 

tions and warnings. First, there is 
absolutely по indication that the 
Left Communists are contemplating 
any of the familiar terrorist activities, 
nor is it at all likely that they will 
do so. Second, the leaving of the 
Left Communists should not be 
equated with the departure of the 
terrorist mentality from CPI. Third, 
there are certain very specific circum- 
stances attending the birth of the 
Left Communist Party which the 
present stress on their terrorist origin 
does not cover. 
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Yet, essentially. one holds to the 
thesis. G. Adhikari in his critique 
of Namboodiripad's tract against the 
present leadership of CPI, has 


.performed valuable service in stress- 


ing that it was only where CPI had a 
correct approach to the national 
movement, i.e., to the central task 
of the particular stage of the revo- 
lution, that it was also able to forge 
ahead on the front of class organisa- 
tions and independent mass move- 
ments. 

CPI has been attempting from 
about 1955, some would say 1951, to 
find out and become a part of the 
mainstream of the freedom move- 
ment which has now become the 
movement for national regeneration, 
and transition to socialism. There 
is always the danger that merging 
is replaced by submerging and CPI 
must be vigilant. 

But the danger should not hold 
back the search. Only the successful 
execution of this approach will give 
CPI the status that, say, the Italian 
and French CPs occupy in their 
countries. This will be good for 
CPI and also for India. 


This sharp turn necessitates a 
coming to grips with terrorism, which 
was certainly not anti-national and 
equally certainly not the mainstream 
of our modern national tradition. 
CPI has been given a splendid 
opportunity to do so when it add- 
resses itself seriously to understand- 
ing the basic factors behind the split. 


п 


The Left Communists, including 
all sections of its leadership, are 
Communists and Marxists. They have, 
in sharply varying degrees, rendered 
service to CPI and the people. 
However much their present activi- 
ties are hurting both the Party and 
the people, there must be no rewrit- 
ing of history on this score, even as 
we analyse more deeply their past 
and face their accusations of betrayal. 
But at a critical juncture they were 
not able to make the sharp turn 
that changes in the objective situation 
rendered imperative апа their 
dogmatism: impelled them to do the 
drastic damage of a split. 

It is true that the tactics they 
employed to effect the split and which 
they continue to employ are sorry 
enough by any standards. Character 
assassination, especially the great 


‘discovery’ of the ‘Dange letters’, is 
their forte. The manner in which 
they are trying to inculcate h 

of CPI and its leadership a 

their cadres,  rank-and-file 

masses is reminiscent only of the very 
worst brand of anti-Communists. 

Any analysis of the Left Com- 
munists which overlooks these facts 
would be thoroughly incomplete. 
The only comparison one can make 
is that of Dr. Lohia's obsessive 
hatred of Pandit Nehru, which even 
death has not stilled but converted 
into a form of necrophilia. 

However, the gravamen of the 
Left Communist ideological attack 
on CPI is not mere character 
assassination. In the draft Pro- 
gramme of Sri Basavapunniah, his 
notes on ideology and Namboodiri- 
pad's note, two main distinct and ' 
yet related charges emerge. 

First is the charge that CPI is 
being converted into a class collabo- 
rationist party and is surrendering 
to the Congress through the advocacy 
of the line of a general united front 
with the Congress. Their alternative 
is a general anti-Congress united 
front—extended to include opposi- 
tion and anger against CPI ‘satellite’ 
of the  Congress—which Sri 
Namboodiripad seeks to give res- 
pectivability by a ‘theory’ that the 
Rightist parties are also of a dual 
character and being in opposition 
their ranks are more militant than 
Congressmen and Congress followers. 

Their charge essentially is that 
CPI is not sufficiently ‘militantly 
anti-bourgeois nationalism.’ We 
shall leave aside for the moment the 
question of a differentiation in the 
Congress—which Sri Namboodiripad 
and Sri Jyoti Basu acknowledged 
some six months ago—and of the 
heterogeneous character of the class 
composition not only of the.Congress 
as a whole but also of its leadership at 
all levels. 


Bourgeois Nationalism 


Let us take up the question of 
bourgeois nationalism and what the 
attitude of CPI towards it should be. 
Long years ago Lenin wrote of the 
qualitative difference between the 
nationalism of the bourgeoisie in the 
imperialist countries and that in the 
oppressed and submerged nations. 

The former was thoroughly 
reactionary while the latter had 
considerable elements of health and 
progress. Whatever may have been 
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his other defects, Stalin always 
. insisted on this distinction while 
sky invariably regarded this as 


of the manifestations of 
degeneration." | 
Bourgeois nationalism in India 


today still has its aspect of anti- 
imperialism, anti-feudalism - and of 
national regeneration. The concrete 
expression of bourgeois nationalism 
is the independent capitalist path of 
development in all its aspects. The 
attitude CPI should adopt towards 
bourgeois nationalism is the same 
that it has to adopt towards that 
of independent capitalist develop- 
ment, i.e., that of unity and. struggle. 

Bourgeois nationalism is an 
ally, albeit a vacillating one, against 
casteism, communalism and the 
pro- -West slave mentality. Its 
vacillations have to be fought 
simultaneously with the presenta- 
tion of the alternative path of 
development, the alternative ideology 
of socialism and basic: critique of 
its inherent limitations and contradic- 
tions. In CPI itself creative Marxism 
has to be systematically inculcated. 

The Left Communists adovate 
national nihilism combined with 
alliance with forces and ideas of pre- 
bourgeois nationalism and colonial- 
ism as the basic line CPI should 
pursue. "The real task, however, of 
CPI is to join the mainstream and 
then *'swing it to its course", as 
` John Cornford sang. 

The second basic charge against 
CPI is its identification with the new 
course in the international Com- 
munist movement, which CPSU 
initiated and of which it is the 
vanguard. The essence of this 
charge is that the Soviet Union is 
not revolutionary" enough in its 
external policy and that it allies with 
bourgeois nationalism instead of 
aiding the "left" forces of socialist 
revolution. 


Trotskyite Challenge 


Here again, we are back to the 
familiar Trotskyite challenge to the 
Leninist line of peaceful coexistence 


= 


and competition combined with the. 


stress on the need for indigenous, 
autonomous aud self-generated 
revolutions—the ^ clash between 
revolution and liberation. Incidental- 
ly, the internal liberation маг 
character of the Chinese revolution 
helps us to understand part of the 
reason why CPC has adopted the 
particular posture that it has. 
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‚ Soviet 


The Trotskyite anger against the 
Union has two faces. 
One is the "capitalist degeneration" 
and the other is the failure to export 
revolution. Both are based on the 
anarchist concept of crash and 
catastrophe as the inevitable back- 
ground and form of a simultaneous 
world revolution. E 

It is in basic opposition to the 
Marxist-Leninist concept of the 
uneven development of world 
capitalism and of world revolution 
as well as of the internal-contradic- 
tion-generated revolutions in indi- 
vidual countries, linked up in a world 
front of anti-imperialism. 


Catastrophic War 
The Trotskyite is unable to face 


‘up to a reality where world war 


would be a-cataclysm and where 
revolution would proceed even to- 
gether with some limited degree of 
development and certainly without 
the inevitability of a sudden crash 
or catastrophe. 

The Left Communists complain 
that the Soviet Union pays insuffi- 
cient attention to aiding world 
revolution because it stresses peace- 
ful competition, overlooking that, 
given the background, of the non- 
inevitability óf world war and crash 
and the reality of limited develop- 
ment, peaceful competition is itself 
the most revolutionary policy with 
its aspects of model attraction, 
material strength to prevent the 
export of counter-revolution .and the 
material aid which provides a base 
for changed class patterns of growth. 

More important, however, is 
the reflection in the complaint of a 
deep frustration at the “slowness” 
of the growth of' the revolutionary 
forces in India. It is. overlooked 
that the long period of mistakes 
covering the entire initial period of 
-national regeneration contributed 
heavily to this “slowness”. 

It is further overlooked, in typical- 
ly sectarian fashion, that the revolu- 


tionary forces in India today cannot. 


be confined to the growth of the 
Communist Party and the movement 
it leads. The forces of radical 
democracy are also gathering in the 
Congress and around some parties 
of the non-Communist Left opposi- 
tion. 

The growth in political conscious- 
ness and organisational strength of 
the working class is also anexpression 
of the growth of revolutionary forces. 


- out. 


And all these groups, often ‘acting 
separately, sometimes convergently 
and sometimes unitedly, have .made 
some impact on the nature and 
pattern of development in India. 

The country has progressed, not 
only in the’ limited sense of a slow 
rise in national income, but also in 
the direction of a moder democratic 
nation. We are not living today in 
an India which is more backward 
and more reactionary, than, say, it 
was in 1947. ! 

It was true that Reactionary 
Right forces have consolidated 
themselves, that the Left forces have 
not seen a similar consolidation, 
and that in the -Afro-Asian com- 
munity we are lagging behind in the 
tempo and direction of growth. But 
there has been no slide back and 
there is no lack of vantage points for 
rapid growth of the Left, or rather, 
of the non-Right forces. 

The defeatist and pessimistic out- 
look of the Left Communists prevents 
them from seeing all this, just as 
their concept that revolution needs 


"catastrophe also puts blinkers on 


them. 

Hence, their anger that there is 
no “push from without" and that 
the Soviet Union shows no signs of 
giving such a “push”. It is a pity 
that the experience of the great 
damage done by the Chinese “push” 
has not made them change their 
minds. 

It is equally a pity that they do 
not spell out what the Soviet Union 
should be doing, once we are agreed 
that a "push" policy is to be ruled 
Is it their contention that 
Soviet aid helps the growth of 
reaction and retards revolution’? 
Or is it that Soviet support on 
Kashmir stabilises the Right ? Or 
is it that Soviet refusal to line up 
behind the anti-India actions of 
China thwarted a revolutionary 
outbreak ? 


Independent Thinking 


Sometimes the Left Communists 
complain that CPI should do 
more independent thinking. There 
is some substance in the charge. 
Certainly, CPI has done far too 
little. to look at India and its prob- 
lems with the help of the Marxist 
method. It is a sign of its ideo- 
logical immaturity, and strenuous 
intellectual effort for years will 
have to be devoted to overcome this 
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Some progress is being made, 
however. . Marxist historians of 
the ancient and mediaeval. period 
and of Indian philosophy are slowly 
growing. Marxist economists are 
also increasing., Fresh analysis of 
the. national movément is going on. 

And, above all, CPI has been ` 
able to produce a draft Programme 
which, it will be difficult to deny by 
anybody, represents а distinct 
advance in realism and scientific 
analysis-of the specific conditions of 
the Indian revolution. - рр 

Тһе Left Communists, however, 
interpret independence of thinking 
to mean independence from ‘the 
creative Marxism, which CPSU 
is urging upon the world Communist- 
movement. "They would have no 
quarrel with-CPI if it agreed with 
CPC and joined in the campaign 


against revisionism. Indeed, their ` 


argument is that the main danger in 
CPI is represented by revisionism, 
in effect precisely by the attempt to 
think independently. | 

It should’ be noted here that 
Trotskyism -has shown precious 
little evidence of creative output in 
the shape of analysis and intellectual 
creation. An апа  scholasticism 
and  schematism, combined with 
fireworks in presentation, was the 


hallmark of Trotsky's own writings - 


and his disciples have either officially 
broken with Marxism or been so 
busy in their internal squabbles that 
they have had no time for much 
else. 

All these features taken together 
~ give one the right to conclude that 
the Left Communists are ‘essentially 
the representatives of neo-Trotskyite 
ideology, politics and organisational 
methods. The terrorist side-current 
in our national movement has 
transformed itself into this new-born 
neo-Trotskyite party. The class’ 
link is the common impoverished, 
under-developed petty-bourgeois 
intelligentsia. ‚ 


Ш 


^. The perspectives of the develop- 
ment of the Left Communists - is 
determined by the basic contradic- « 
tion at the very root of its existence 
—the neo-Trotskyite outlook and 
‘methods of the hard core of the. 
leadership is combined with a fairly 
extensive mass base. ~ ` 
The Left Communists would 
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never have. contemplated a split, 
whatever their ideology, if they did 


not- possess a mass base. A sober. 


estimate would рїї their strength 
at some 35 per cent of the entire 
membership of CPI. As for their 
mass following it should not be-less 
than 35 per cent of those rallied by 
and loyal to CPI. -THis would work 
out to’a good five millions and more. 
These arithmetical calculations are 
important only as an indication of 
the dimensions and-nature of the 


"phenomenon. " А 


Sustaining Potential А 


The Trotskyites when they split 
from the Third Communist Inter- 
national were small, vociferous 
groups without any’ mass: base, as 
Deutscher’s third volume’ of his 
biography of ‘Trotsky has clearly 
shown. The position of neo- 
Trotskyites is -different. 


massive CPC leading them but in 
Japan, Indonésia, and. in India they 
have a substantial mass of following 
and leaders: with prestige and mass 


_ influence. 


On the one hand, this projects the 
possibility of a greater sustaining 
potential and also ‘insulates the 


‘leadership from immediate reactions 


to a changing reality. It gives the 
leadership the illusions of grandeur 
and of power and the continuing 
response of a‘sizeable mass makes 


them feel that all ‘is. well with their , 


ideas and their policy. 

In addition, at-least as far as 
India is concerned, the poverty 
and the needs of a. very large section 
of the people are at such an elementa- 
ry level that for some time to come 
general denuciation 
calls can cover up the absence of a 
scientific policy and a positive plat- 
form of all-sided action. M 
: On the other hand, the very 
existence of a mass base imposes 


‘certain responsibilities, to say noth- 


ing of running an enormous and 
strategic state. . The neo-Trotskyites 


. cannot afford the luxury of intellec- 


tual sterility and unreality of their 
still. *purer" predecessors. . - 

It is no accident that despite all 
their “revolutionary” phrases CPC 
is quite content to let Taiwan alone, 
pushes forward to.buy Rolls-Royce 
cars and much else, woos the Afro- 


Asian states and is even reported to 


be contacting the U.S. via Ayub 


-Khan ! 


Not ойу · 
is the influential;"prestigious апа. 


and . general. 


Internally, the days of the Great 
Leap and of the People’s Commune 
which in five years would have pla giis 
China in transition to. Conimunis 






have long been replaced by retreat vw 


and the advocacy of priority to 
agriculture. М 

It is equally no accident that the 
Left Communists in India combine 
their revolutionary anathemas . 


against CPI, with a call to mobilise _ 


the people for state trading in:food- 


grains, the release of political detenus | 


as well as for negotiations between · 


India and China. 
Nothing particularly “revolu- 
tionary" in all this and what is worse, ` 


"nothing to distinguish it from some 


of the steps outlined by the “revi- 
sionists". 
seem to have stolen-a march by 
suggesting mass action in the shape 
of general strikes and mass 
satyagraha t- И 

Further, despite all the denun- 
ciations of the “parliamentary path” 
one does not notice any. slackening оѓ 
Left Communist-interest in panchayat 
or municipal elections, to 
nothing of the impending Kérala 
elections. Indeed, in. the recent 
monsoon session of the Andhra 
Assembly, one waited in vain for 
“revolutionary” .deeds from. the far 


Indeed, the “revisionists” : 


say ` 


from · negligible Left Communist 
bloc. > SAPIEN 
This drastic and  antagonistic 


contradiction between  highsound- . 


ing “revolutionary” theses and the 
concrete practice of actual function- 
ing is the rock on which the Left 
Communist, ship will founder. 
Ideological-battle against their neo- 
Trotskyite outlook and united front 
approach on the policy and practical 
issues facing the nation and the 
toilers, will hasten the process. 


Lessons of History ^: at 


- After all, the history of CPI.: 


*provides instructive conclusions. The 
Left Communists are particularly 
annoyed that since 1955 there has 
been a steady erosion in their follow- 
ing inside CPI, as each successive 
Party Congress demonstrated. The 
Andhra Party, especially, underlines 
this conclusion. Hence, the haste 
with which the split was affected, lest - 
“contamination” lead to further 
“desertion”. / 

. And in their "base", West Bengal, 


— 


they have to face the diminution of . 


their so-called impregnable strength 
by ‘“‘centrists”, who only such a 
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short while ago were among their 
staunchest supporters. Can they 
' „Юхї to similar "desertions" and 
: ‘of strength on the part of 
WPI? 

It should not be concluded that 
one is under-estimating the damage 
done by the Left Communists or 


the problems they will create for. 


CPI and the entire 
movement in India. 


democratic 
The damage 


Е.К. Mishra 


has been considerable and that, too, 
at a time when the death of Nehru 
has left,a dangerous void. When 
some of them come to their senses 
they will repent bitterly and long. 
One is,.however, concerned here 
more with an attempt at analysis 
and at taking a somewhat longer 
view. This, perhaps, would help 
the process of meeting and defeating 
the offensive that the Left Commu- 


nists have already mounted and are 
bound to step up jn the coming 
period. | 

Outwardly,- 


the offensive is 


-against CPI but as a social and 


historical process it has to bé judged 
as an attempt to prevent the’ rallying 
of all the forces of health in India 
in the form-of convergent action to 
bring about the emerging national- 
democratic front. 


- Rajasthan’s Poor Jagirdars 


| HEN an order crumbles like 
W a house of cards, it creates 
a whole complex of social 
problems. Such instances are rare 
in history. The socio-economic 
phenomenon of the abolition of the 
princely rule in the former Indian 
states, and the disappearance of the 
feudal order built on it, is one such 
rare historical event.’ 

The sweep and the swiftness of 
the collapse of the princely order 
was fantastic and it appeared that 
the old society itself Һай lost all 
urge to exist. It succumbed to the 
pressures: of political and other 
factors, without any show of resis- 
tance and with little physical obstruc- 
tion. The storm swept away a 
system nourished and maintained 
by imperialism. s 

The abolition of jagirdari, with 
negligible ^ political ^ opposition, 
completed the process of destruction 
of the economic and  politico-ad- 


ministrative foundations of the 
. age-long feudal order. But the 
-social framework, the spell of 


traditions, the hold of customs and 
rituals, the pulls exercised by caste 
and family bonds are still in the 
process of disintegration. 


Agonising Facets 


And this decaying social order 
presents before the observer many 
agonising facets. The  'uprooting 
of the millions of dependents of the 
structure that is no more, the painful 
process of their assimilation in the 
new environment and their pathetic 
struggle for rehabilitation in the new 
economic framework go on, un- 
noticed by society. 

There is little real sympathy for 
their problems and no understanding 
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of the trials that face them. This 
becomes all the more intense because 
the leaders of the old order have 
carved out for themselves quite a 
comfortable place -in the new set-up, 
leaving the underdog of the old 
structure to his own ignoble fate. 

In this context the present 
condition of- the petty jagirdar and 
more particularly, of the poor Rajputs 
who had nothing to do with the 
jagirdari at all, needs to be looked 
upon with more understanding. 

Except for the State of Bharatpur 
all the other States that merged in 
Rajasthan had Rajput rulers. The 
rulers used to bestow jagirdari on 
numerous people. Most of 
jagirdaris were Rajputs appointed 
for the collection of land revenue 
from the їепаріѕ.· Many received 
jagirs for services rendered to the 
state. 

In some states even barbers, 
guards and other employees were 
alloted jagirs in consideration of the 
services they were assigned. With 
the passage of time the difference 
between the revenue collected by 
the jagirdar from the peasant and 
what he paid to the ruler increased. 
The jagirdar thus became the symbol 
of exploitation, and ultimately of 
personal tyranny. 

The Jats in. Rajasthan were the 
most vigourous section of the 
peasantry. The spread of the Arya 
Samaj movement, the impact of the 
unionist Jat leadership of pre- 
partitioned Punjab and’ the, early 
influence of а literacy movement 
made them the leaders of the Rajas- 
than peasantry. 

In our country where classes 


tend to perpetuate into castes the. 


struggle of the peasant and the 


the- 


jagirdar took the form of caste 
tension between Ше Jats and the 
Rajputs. As the Jats had’ the 
foresight to join the Congress a 
little before the first general elections, 
history saw a sudden reversal.of the 
roles of the Jats and Rajputs after 
the elections. The Jats became the 
main component of the ruling 
group and the Rajputs became the 
immediate object of their liquidat- 
ing land reform measures. 

When the jagirdars realised that 
the base on which the entire edifice 
of their social superstructure was 
built, was likely to collapse in the 
face of mounting public opinion, 
they gave in meekly and without any 
resistance. But here begins the most 
important chapter of the story of 
this peaceful social change in which 
the rich and big jagirdars of the old 
order had the best of both the worlds. 


Handsome Compensation 


The rich jagirdar was not only 
able to secure for himself the hand- 
some compensation, large chunks 
of land and many other amenities 
and concessions, but in this process 
he was instrumental in inflicting 
untold hardships on the poor Raiput, 
the petty jagirdar, the helpless 
dependents of the old structure, who 
were numbed by the suddenness of 
the changes overtaking the land. 

As the word jagirdar had come 
to be associated with the old exploit- 
ing and tyrannical system, neither. 
Congressmen nor any of the Left 
parties had the-courage to under- 
stand the problems of the poorest 
section amongst them, who were 
worse off economically than the rich 
peasants, that had assumed the 
leadership in the new order that 
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had emerged. They were afraid 
that any attempt-to sympathise even 
with the poorest section of Rajputs 
would expose them to the charge of 
hobnobbing with the feudal elements. 

Very few people realise that in 
the states of Rajputana jagirdars and 
their depefdents numbered nearly 
thirty lakhs.’ Out of this vast army 
that supported the feudal structure, 
those with an annual income of 
more than five thousand came to 
hardly a thousand. The jagirdars 
were not a homogeneous class 
economically. If there меге 
landowners who had an annual in- 
come of more than ten lakhs there 
were also the jagirdars with an 
income of less than twenty-five rupees 
per year. In all there were about 
two and half lakh non-religious jagirs. 


Ultra-modern Tycoons 


There was little in common 
between the big jagirdar and the 
petty ones in custom, behaviour, 
culture or tradition. The big 
tycoons were steeped in Western 
culture and fashions. You could 
see their womenfolk in the .most 
ultra-modern dresses, while the poor 
jagirdar and the petty Кариш 
scruplously observed the purdah. 

One could see the ladies in the 
big jagirdar families drinking and 
smoking without any compunction, 
while for the poor it was almost 
impossible to dream of a comfortable 
life. Education was , negligible 
amongst the poor Rajputs. Even 
the doors of public schools estab- 
lished by the rulers and the monied 
Jagirdars were closed to them. The 
poor Rajput was leading a life of 
economic hardships, and of meaning- 
less social status. 

The big jagirdars looked down 
upon him to such an extent that they 
were unwilling to have matrimonial 
relationship with the small jagirdars 
and the common Rajputs. 1 

Apart from the petty jagirdars, 
there were a large number of Rajputs 
employed in the armies of various 
states. Thousands of them were 
engaged in the households of rulers 
and many thousands were earning 
their livelihood as employees of 
the small estates of big jagirdars. 

Between these“ people and the 
upper strata of the feudal order, 
there was little social communication. 
They were living in miserable plight 
with even their honour and dignity 
at the mercy of the big jagirdar. 
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These were the millions of people: 


thrown on the street in the peaceful 
social change that has taken place 
in'the former states. Society has 
paid a heavy price for this change. 
But the truth is that while the 
poor taxpayer is paying over a 
a crore of rupees to the former 
rulers of the states of Rajasthan 
alone every year in the shape of 
privy purse there is hardly anything 
spent on these uprooted people. 

Out of the total amount of 
Rs 70 crores paid as compensation 
for the abolition of jagirdari, the 
largest chunk goes to the big tycoons 
who ‘had the best of their days 
under the feudal order also. It is 
ironical that the big jagirdars of the 
old days should have made a dent 
in the ruling party of today also. 
The poor and petty Rajputs have 
been reduced to the state of refugees 
and are being made to pay for sins 
they never committed. Those who 
actually led the tyrannical feudal 
system. are enjoying the fruits of 
the democratic rule of law. 

A sample survey of the conditions 
of the poor and petty jagirdars and 
common Rajputs has revealed that 
most of them have either become 
small farmers or have become land- 
less peasants doing odd jobs during 
the sowing season. Leaving their 
feudal snobbery, many of' them 
have taken up the work.of unskilled 
coolies and labourers seeking employ- 
ment іп various ^ construction 
works. 

Even those who were slightly 
better-off have managed to exist 
so far by selling their ancestoral 
properties, mainly residential houses, 
to maintain their old standard of 
living, (During the recent famine I 
saw a senior ‘retired army officer 
working on a road construction with 
shovel in his hands): Many of them 
joined the’ army during the recent 
Emergency recruitment after a long 
spell of unemployment. 


Rebellious Mood 


Nearly five years ago, the petty 
jagirdar had shown his rebellious 
mood against the governmental 


neglect and the selfishness of the big. 


Jagirdars. But lack of understand- 
ing by all concerned and defective 
leadership led to the failure of this 
movement. The big  landlords 
managed to derive advantage even 
from this powerful demonstration 
of popular discontent. 


Ít must be recorded that the 
initial enthusiasm of the rich Jat 
peasants for the abolition of jagirdi 
derived its passionate intensity frot 
the age-old caste acrimony also."W 
That there was no deep-rooted faith 
in the principles of land reforms is 


apparent from their opposition to . 


the law regarding ceilings on land 
holdings. There was, on опе 
occasion, an attempt to combine 
Rajasthan's rich peasant with the 
former jagirdars, who had turned 
into a new class of capitalist farmers, 
in a political clique. The attempt 
proved abortive. 


Deep Frustration 


Frustration is writ large on the 
face of the poor Rajput and the petty 
jagirdar. He is completely ruined 
and faces a dark future. He has no 
leadership. The big jagirdar has 


betrayed his interests. Не is nearer 


to the common peasant, but the 
latter does not trust him. 

No progressive party is prepared 
to assimilate him into its ranks. 
He has little education. The women- 
folk are unable to work in the fields 
and in the cowsheds like the Jat 
women. This has naturally increased 
his economic burden. Old customs 
impose а heavy economic burden 
on him.. His sources of income 
are either non-existent or limited. 

Scorned from all sides, neglected 
by the administration, thrown out 
of the main current of social life and 
bewildered, the poor Rajput, like 
a drowning man, is trying to catch 
at'any straw that comes his way. 
It is in this background that the 
Swatantra leadership is trying to 
entice them into its reactionary 
fold. The army of real have-nots. 
will be entrapped by the party of 
maharajas and the big jagirdars. 

The old order has changed and 
has, yielded place to the new. But 
the agony. of the decaying and 
crumbling social order is eating into 
the vitals of ‘millions of people 
who are are suffering for no fault of 
theirs. They- are looking on ‘all 
sides for sympathy and solace. 

If this army of have-nots is thrown 
into the lap of the enemy of the 
people nothing but lack of insight 
into the lower echelons of Ше 
outgoing social fabric will be 


responsible for it, And for the © 


forces of progress it will be un- 
fortunate. 
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‘ T Congo’ is slowly setting се. 
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І and 


- Kwilu. 


Rahmatullah Khan 


the 


A calm appraisal is -now 


‚ possible of the ‘hectic events follow- 


ing the departure of UN forces and 
the dramatic come-back of Moise 
Tshombe. i 

' Secretary-General U Thant in 
bis fitial report on the Congo opera- 
` tions .admitted that though the © 
present situation in the star-crossed 


country had greatly improved as. 
. compared with July 1960 when the 


UN entered the scene, the future is 
, Done too promising. He enumerated 
* political reconciliation and retrain- 
ing of the Congolese army as the two 
major and indispensable conditions 
for maintaining' peace in Congo. 

U Thant presumably had in mind 
the army revolts in Kivu, Kwilu and 
. North Katanga. Reports of unrest 
‘in the Мапіета` and Orientale 
provinces were in circulation at the 
time the last batch of UN troops 
pulled off. 

General Joseph D. Mobutu and 
his Defence Minister, Jerome Anany, 


- were quarrelling over the need for 


the continued use- of force. "Anany 
favoured a political settlement with 
the rebel léaders ‘in view of the 


- jnability of the army to put down the 


rebellions. 

Premier Cyrille Adoula had lost 
-control of the situation. The 
legislature he dissolved last Novem- 
ber had not met since. 
elections were'due in July under the 
loi fundamentale. Тһе .National 
. Liberation Committee (CNL), which 
directed its operations from Braz- 
zaville, _ was getting stronger. 


Powerful Junta 


The Committee, a junta of power- ` 


ful pro-Lumumbists,° was claiming 
control of the revolts in Kivu and 
It was establishing contacts 
with Tshombe and. Albert Kaloniji, - 


the self-styled President of Kasai 
who led the secessionist movement 


in 1960-61. It was an open secret 


.that the CNL had Chinese “advisers’’. 


Andre Lubaya, the leader of the 

Committee, was out for any align- 

ments to oust the pro-West Adoula. 
Apart from Lubaya and the Kivu 
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Fresh | 


Kwilu . rebel leaders, Ете. -~ 


ТТЕР ‘and Piero. . Maulele, 
* Lumumba's party, M.R.C., was 
playing an important role. The 
party's president Kiwewa was also 
throwing his weight in.the movement 
to oust Adoula from power. 

The left-wing factions were thus 
-united in opposition to the Adoula 
government. : 
‘the release -of Antoine Gizenga, 
the . acknowledged successor of 
Lumumba. 

Adoula, in the midst of growing 
unrest and opposition, 
his resignation only three hours after 
the last batch of UN troops left 
the soil. Wittingly or unwittingly 
the UN was serving as the sole prop 
for Adoula’s government. 

When the UN forces left, the 
‘Congolese political circle had its full 
round. Congo once again became 


a land overrun by misery and 


maraudin g bands. 


Leaderless Left-wing 


The left-wing factions had not ` 


the strength to form a government 
by themseves. The only man who 
could at least put up a show of 
achieving a coalition of these dis- 
parate groups was .Tshombe.. A 
leaderless left-wing agreed- to the 
leadership of a man who was once 
accused by them of murdering their 
.avowed leader, Patrice Lumumba. 
President . Kasavubu literally had no 
choice. 

The recurrence of army revolts 
and the emergence of Tshombe as 
the leader on a national scale has 
lessons for two parties. The UN 
learnt that its peace- -keeping opera- 
tions in certain cases may well prove 
disastrous to its own existence and 
not an unmixed blessing to the area 


‘thus purported to be preserved. The ` 


-other party to learn a-lesson is the 
‘outside world. This statement needs 
‚а brief explanation. , 

Even the man on the street 
knows that the UN is -designed 
primarily to preserve the peace—i.e. 
only-when two or more states are 
involved in acts threatening a 
breach of world peace and when 
there is an: actual breach or aggre- 
ssion.- 

. .Domestic . quarrels “are clearly 


- All of them favoured . 


submitted, 


"army mutinies, 
-its paratroops. to protect Belgian 


.with domestic 
: becoming -a party in, the internal 
. squabbles. · 


- Lessons from. the Congo 


exempted - under paragraph 7 of 


Article 2 of the Charter. And when 
domestic’ trouble assumes inter- 
state proportions, as when ап 


external power intervenes with arms 
and ammunition, the affair ceases 
to be local and the UN can assume 
jurisdiction. 


, Belgium ракав 


` That was the situation when Dag 
Hammarskjoeld moved the . matter 
in the Security Council early in 
July 1960. Following the break- 
down of law and order as a result of 
Belgium Һай. sent 


lives and property. 
No prodigy of political analysis 


.was required to see that the move 


was clearly calculated to establish 
а neo-colonial regime. Fully’ aware 
of the scheme, Premier Lumumba 
sent out a S.O.S. to the UN with a 


‚ Clever post script that if the UN 
could not come to Congo’s rescue he 


would have to seek help elsewhere, 
meaning the Communist bloc. 

Тһе UN ` Security ~ Council, 
conscious of the consequences of 
the power-bloc entry into the newly 
independent state, endorsed Ham- 
marskjoeld’s plan of preventive 
diplomacy. This consisted in 
tushing to the scene of fires which 
break out “outside the sphere of 
bloc differences” before the arrival 
of major contenders and putting 
itself between the combatants. 

. This plan had succeeded in Sinai 
(1956). Thát was because the UN 
had placed itself: between responsible 
sovereign states who, not wanting 


.& fight -a outrance, preferred an 


internationally contrived and 
controlled solution. 
Congo presented а complex 


problem. The problem of external 
prophilaxy was commingled with 


- internal corrosions involving terri- 
.torial integrity and political indepen- 
„dence. 
‘country: from external pressures by 


The- UN ‘could insulate the 
a mixture of persuasive and coercive 
measures. But it could not deal 
' problems without 


After a period of vacillation 
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during which both Congo and the 
UN paid dearly in the death of 
Lumumba and ‘Hammarskjoeld, the 
UN ‘abandoned the role of a tight- 
rope walker and came down with a 
heavy hand on Tshombe’s secessionist 
movement. It rectified one mistake 
by another. It ought not to have 
entered the scene at all, but having 
once entered, it could not help inter- 
fering with mildly terrifying means. 
But not before its legal authority 


was challenged with great vehemence ` 


by the Soviet bloc. And not before 
it found itself on the verge of 
bankruptcy. UN had:spent a total 
of $433,050,015, which included 
$381,505,000 for military operations. 
Casualties numbered 235, including 
126 killed: in action. 

It is true UN could facilitate in 
return a four year period of self- 
rule in Congo insulated from bloc 
politics and it is also true that the 
UN Operation provided Congo 
much needed economic and technical 
assistance, which, it continues to 
. provide even after pulling out its 
forces. 


UN Dilemma ~ 
But is the UN equipped sufi- 


ċiently to undertake such ambitious - 


programmes ? Though constitu- 
tionally it. сап, political realities 
dictate extreme caution. The UN 
today is faced with a dilemma. The 
Soviet bloc and France refuse to pay 
their shares. And it cannot afford 


to compel obedience by suspensive , 


and  expulsive procedures. The 
situation is tragic indeed. 

The outside world too has a 
lesson. Belgium learnt that а 
friendly hand would work more 
effectively than  paratroops and 
mercenaries. Today, apart from 
Tshombe, there are a good number 
of Belgian advisers and technicians in 
. Leopoldville. Both US and Soviet 
Union stand discredited for their 
early preferences of Congolese 
factions. China stealthily - creeps 
in the bargain. 

The African countries that took 
sides in the local fight are: utterly 
. embarassed by ‘Tshombe’s return. 
They could prevent Tshombe from 
attending the African summit; but 


how long? The African summits .' 


are annual affáirs under the Orga- 
nization of African Unity. The 


lesson for these powers is to leave- 


nations alone to work out their 
destinies. 3 
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ITH Kairon’s removal from 

power. the dominant feeling 

їп Punjab was опе of 
relief. It was, however, coupled 
‘with misgivings about those who 
‘were mentioned as his likely succes-. 
‘sors. Since the political life in 
-Punjab under Kairon had been 
-atomiséd and had revolved round 
-his personality for such а long time, 
‘there was little enthusiasm in favour 
‘of any of the many contenders in 
the field. The central leadership 
alone could claim a certain amount 


` "of confidence and loyalty. 


The spectacle of the tussle over 
the choice of a successor, thé out- 


and confused for quite some time, 
‘was certainly not edifying. The 
oddest part of it was the projéction 
of personalities for. the seat of office 
and leadership, whose role in the 
‘political life. ofthe State had long 
аро been played out. : 
When the choice was finally 
made and Sri Ram Kishen -WaS. 
installed on the. gaddi, the High 
. Command's operation was un- 
doubtedly slick, but it failed to 
‘dispel the air of uncertaintyz The 
subsequent developments have not 
been such as to create the confidence 


for successfully tackling the problems 
confronting й. =~ 
Response Among People 


"The slogans of eradicating the 
sorry mess that Kairon had left 
behind, in the form ОЁ the follow 


up of the Das Report, restoration’ 


of the rule of law and cleaning up: 


the administration, touch the heart. 


of'the people and evoke response 
from almost all the active political 

 forces—whether on the side of the 
government or the opposition. But 
they are of significance only in the 
‘short run and it would be exhausted 
fairly early. 


Of the broader and more lasting. 


problems that any leadership must 


- grapple with and. solve in order. 


to'give social and political stability 
to the Punjab, little is heard so far. 
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‘come of which remained uncertain. 


in the new regime which is.necessary ` 


Balraj Mehta concludes with this article his. 
survey of the political situation in Punjab. 


E 


: The policy statement of the new 
Ministry made the day after it was. 
sworn in, is a dull document, full of” 
cliches, and obviously created no 
impression, Apart from promising 
the rule of law and procedures and 
expressing pious intentions. about 
giving a better life to ће people, it 
did not even touch on the basic 


- problems before the State, let: alone 


putting forward a programme of 
action behind which to rally popular- 
support. ў í , 


Positive. Points 


The decision to do away with the 
institutions of Zaildars, Inamdars 
and Safedposhes which Kairon had 
attempted to revive and the promise 
to rationalise the tax structure with 
emphasis on economy in adminis- 
tration and checking evasion which 
implied relief from mounting tax 
burdens, were the only positive 
elements in it which deserve some 
acclaim from the people. 
= In certain. basic respects, there 


‘was actually equivocation. There 


was no clear indication of radical 
land reforms. The 
problem found no mention. The 
policy statement was specific only 
about "industrial objectives"—the 
promotional.policy of the govern- 
ment in the field of industry 
shall be guided by the sole consider- 
ation of removing those artificial 
controls which inhibit the natural 
growth of industries. As against 
that, the workers were only told 
that relevant labour laws would be 
enforced “‘properly”—not even 
strictly. | 

The way’ the succession issue 


Was tackled and settled (according - 
to many ‘only temporarily), the 


developments since then and the 
behaviour of various political forces 
in the new situation created by the 
exit of Kairon from the scene has 
thus put many a question mark 
about the future course of events in 
the Punjab. ` 

. It is not difficult for any close. 


observer of the scene to notice that ` 


the old  urban-trader ." Congress 


communal, 


Earlier articles in this series were published 
in MAINSTREAM of July 18 .and 25.. 


leadership in thé Punjab Which had 

been pushed out. of positions of - 
power and influence in thé last eight: 
years, saw in the downfall of Kairon 
~an opportünity tó'.stágé a- come-. 
back. It is urifortunately true that 
important élements in the Congress- 
High Command: encouraged such: 
ambitions. It was not fortuitous, 
therefore, that attempts were made to 
send former Chief Minister Sachar 
as the Chief Minister. Even’ Dr.. 
Gopichand Bhargava: was given to 
think for a short while--that he 
might get the chance. .. 

“~~ In these uncertain conditions— 
which ‘some of Sardat Kairon’s men 
tried | to eéxploit==prevailing іп 
Chandigarh during thé days before 
and after the formation of the Ram 
Kishen Ministry, піапу an- “old 
Congressman” who had either 
become inactive, gone óüt of politics 
or had entered! Opposition politics 
of the Jana Sangh and thé Swatantra, 
was seen anxiously trying to find 
а place for himsélf*in. thénew set up. 

. Their ambitions did not find. 
fulfillment to thé extent they expect- 
ed but they have not yet lost hope., 
This applies not‘ only to positions 
in the government but also, and 
probably with greater force, to. 
positions: in the Congress organisa- 
tion in the first: ifstaince. . 

Congress Réorganisation 

While the return of such Con- 
"gressmen to the Congress party 
should be treated as normalisation 
of the artificial situation created by 
Kairon and to that extent. a welcome 
development, to conceive it as 
reversal of the process and the 
revival of the Congress of early 
independence days, is bound to 
evoke misgivings and. cause difficul- 
ties and new tensions.. 

The peasant.orientation..of the 
character and -composition of the 
Congress—though ` distorted апа 
perverted by Kadiron—is rooted in 
the objective conditions in the 
Punjab and is, the .guárantee vof its 

vitality. То’ destroy that in the 

name of destroying’ Kairon’s in- 
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fluence’ would be not only a difficult 
undertaking, but.also hardly in the 
interests of the Congress - party 
itself. 


The reorganisation of the Con- 
gress which is undoubtedly nece- 
ssary must, therefore, be seen in its 
correct perspective. It should be 
taken up as a drive to base ths 
Congress organisation at all leveis 

. on popular support of the peasantry 
and the city middle classes, throwing 
out of it the landlord and the newly 
rich elements and their shady 
hangers-on who exploited it, under 
Kairon’s patronage, for personal 
advantage, and then functioning 
the Congress bodies democratically. 


This process will also involve 
the return of many an active worker 
and personality .back to active 
positions in the- Congress, but it 
will not mean the revival of the 
Congress as we knew it in 1947. : 


The tussle to gain control over 
the Congress · organisation during 
the last few weeks had provided an 
opportunity to the Kaironites who 
still occupy top positions in the 
party to operate more. effectively 
than was thought possible imniediate- 
ly after Sardar’ Kairon was forced 
out of office; . 


The High Command, too, appears 
to be dithering on the issues posed 
by this tussle. Its attitude is in 
line with the equivocal attitude 
adopted by it when it had to decide 
the issue of succession. To postpone 
the re-admission of the so-called 
Prajatantra leaders into the Congress 
is indicative of the Congress High 
Command’s lack of decisiveness and 
clear understanding of the problem 
of Congress feorganisation in the 
State. i 


Among Prajatantra leaders are 
those who were associated with the 
changes in the Congress after 1950, 
but who had to quit because of their 
opposition “fo “-Kairon’s methods. 
Their place “after. Kairon’ is clearly 
back in the Congress.’ 


New Situation ~ 


The issues involved in the re- 
organisation of-the Congress have 
wider inplications "for ‘the political 
life of the Punjab. The political 
activity and alignments in the State 
now released from their almost 
exclusive preoccupation with Kairon, 
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‘already 


will take their more natural form 
and content. 


The united front of Opposition 
parties which was founded on the 
slogan of the fight against Kairon is 
beginning to disintegrate 
and must collapse. Joint activity is 
beginning to give place to separate 
work from different party plat- 


forms and on their special slo- 
gans. 
Since the communal element 


exercises a dominant influence in 
all the parties who constituted the 
Opposition front, this aspect of 
their work and activity is already 
beginning to come to prominence. 
As Kairon never found a real and 
effective solution to the communal 


- problem except to use force to keep 


it under control and at the same 
time exploiting it, the new govern- 
ment will have to reckon with its 
challenge. * 


Basic Weakness 


Lack of firmness, lack of policy 
and disregard of vital social. forces 
among the peasantry and the city 
middie classes who must be moved 
to face the communal challenge, are 
the basic weaknesses of the new 
regime—taken as a whole—that has 
succeeded Kairon in the Punjab. 
Not a few in the government realise 
the threat that communal tension 
can pose for the new Ministry, but 
they will feel hamstrung unless freed 
from the hesitating and compromising 
approach that the central leadership 
is now beginning to display in setting 
the Congress and the govern- 
ment house in order in the Punjab. 
The situation has to be corrected 
before it gets out of hand. 


The first stirrings on the com- 
munal front have been in the form 
of an internal. tussle within the 
communal camp, as between Sant 
Fateh Singh and Master Tara Singh. 
They are heading towards menacing 
proportions as the Gurdawara 
elections due early next year 
approach nearer. The involvement 
of Sardar Kairon himself with 
Master Tara Singh, which was 
established as a desperate measure 
by the former Chief Minister when 
he was heading for his downfall, 
would make the position much more 
complex. Тһе . Hindu communal 
reaction within the Congress as well 


as outside—under the leadership» 
of the Jana Sangh—is bound. to- 
become’ active in such 


stances. E E. 


Rejuvenated Congress 


Only a revitalised Congress and. 
government, carrying with it the- 
support of the progressive social 
trends and goodwil of the Left. 
parties can deal with such a situation.. 
It might rightly be said that Left 
parties and groups in the Punjab are: 
either hopelessly weak or facing: 
disruption and cannot—as indepen- 
dent forces— be expected to play a 
very significant role at present in the- 
life of the Punjab. But it can be 
equally rightly asserted that, despite 
its internal weaknesses, the Left 
offers a sizeable force which can be: 
relied on to actively fight against.the 
communal forces. à 


A 


Such an approach demands of 
the new government bold and 
active steps towards radical land 
reforms, State tráding in foodgrains. 
which will provide stable апа 
reasonable prices to the peasant. 
producer as well as the town consu- 
mer, and promoting the right of the 
industrial worker to fair wages and 
defence against the erosion of 
living wages. 


. These economic measures, to- 
gether with the re-establishment of 
the rule of law, clean administration 
and reliance on popular coopera- 
tion through panchayats and other-- 
wise should give the new regime- 
strength and initiative. Failing that. 
the much-publicised slogan of rule 
of law and procedures can only 
revive the reign of bureaucracy- in 
the administration and theloss of 
initiative to reactionary forces in 
politics. 


To break truly and decisively with 
Kaironism, and curb the ambitions. 
of certain groups and individuals. 
who ёаппої give a forward-moving. 
leadership to the Punjab, a strong 
and progressive administration, and 
political leadership is indispensable.. 
How far the new Ministry under Sri 
Ram Krishan can carry out. 
thesé objectives it is not as yet fully 
possible to assess. But it is not. 
difficult to see that it suffers from 
many alimitation. Similiarly, there: 
is little doubt that it needs to be 


.strengthened both in composition 


and leadership. — | 
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Georgeta Horodinca 


Character in Literature—II 


Е * Character in art cannot réally represent man except by -assimilating 


human traits, in reflecting as thoroughly as.possible man in the 
. complexity of his. social relationships 


23 


_ is the answer `of. this 


. prominent Rumanian literateur to the existentialist problem of-aliénation . 


: : ^ in this ‘part of the ‘article discussing the significance:.of character 
: The’ first part appeared in Mainstream, August, +- 


— "in literature. 


rs 


he conflict which sets off in a new pers- 
ТГ a problem peculiar to our times 
—the relationship between the. indivi- 
dual and society—acquires a-peculiar stamp 
which at the same time is that -of man’s 
"generally-human" destiny. ` .The per- 
sonage’s character is defined by this .conflict 
and defines in an equal degree the: line 
along which true human nature . is 
developing. va 
In his three-volume novel A Man 
Amongst Men-—also devoted to the demp- 
` cratic evolutionist Nicolae Balcescu— 
Camil Petrescu lent his hero's personality 
the energy represented ‘by the broad masses 
in movement, the Ruminian people who. 
had embarked upon the road of revolution. 
As the hero is a historical personage, ће 
relationship. between individuality and the 
social class he serves and which is the 
decisive factor—appears clearer still. The 


energy, the dignity and the sense of history - 


which Balcescu gives proof оѓ аге Dased on 
the force, the firm desire of the people's 
masses to create a society really favourable 
to the development of Man. : 
+ Along this line, Balcescu's character offers 
us-the perspective of the man of the future. 
His perfect cóncentration on carrying out 
the revolution testifies to his far-sightedness 
in the problems facing the Rumanian society 
of the time, but at the same time is also 
proof of the author’s deep understanding of 
the dialectical relationship between the 
individual and the collectivity. Certain 
critics, who have not understood the highly 
intellectual problems Camil Petrescu dis- 
cusses in this novel, have reproached him 
. according to well-established canons with 
the absence of the hero’s personal life. As 
a matter of fact, the writer deliberately 
.introduced the idea oft the hero’s wilful 
auSterity—the idea of the personal sacrifice 
made by Balcescu to the cause of the revolu- 
tion. : x 


n A E 


Decadentism 


Moreover, by the fact that Balcescu 
freed himself from any sentimental ties, 


Camil Petrescu-suggested the difficulty, at. 


times insuperable in an unjust society, as 
setting up a lasting and honourable family 
/ ‘life which should not be an obstacle to the 
struggle for liberty. Personal happiness 
‚ within a society based on the exploitation of 
‘man by-man is but an illusion. And in the 
struggle destined to change the oppressive 
social conditions, many revolutionists are 
compelled to a loftier ideal, to ensure a 
happy регѕода] life to millions of oppressed 


.-people. > 


On the other hand, While the adherents 
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of realism ply the means of expression to 
suit them.to a new content typical of. our 
epoch, a'number of artists and theorists who 
serve the cause of decadentism, attack the 
very fundamentals of thé work -of art, 
preventing it from faithfully ` reflecting 
reality and the-sense of its development. 
Consequently one of the artistic means most 
Often contested by aesthetics of decadentism 
and by those practising it in their works is 
character, as the social delimitation, the 
conditions of existence within the community 
and the nature of this community are clearly 
reflected in the typological aspect of the 
personages. Ё 1! Е : 
Immutable Destiny ' ` - 

They usually state that in .art 
one should aim at. the traits which 
do not derive from an “accidental” or 
“exterior” situation, as the social condition 
would be, but, from more general situations, 
eternal and common to all people-—such as 
death, 
immutable "'destiny?. At times the battle 
such artists wage against character originates 


in a genuine feeling of revolt against the. 


old world, thoúgh a non-dialectical. outlook 
on he relation between the general and the 
particular, ` ап anti-historical conception 
regarding the development of man prevents 
them from giving the right direction to this 


` feeling of revolt. - 


Artists, even well-meaning ones, 
recommend that the social delimitation 
of the personages should be abandon- 
ed, considering it an “Unnecessary artistic 
element which estranges man frqm his own 
nature; if we accept the idea of social condi- 


- tions of the bourgeoisie (? !) Sartre holds ' 


“that ideas-of character, in its ethical sense 
is a form of human cowardice. Under the 
pretext that they have "their" character 
which they-do not-want to change lest thev 
should lose the péculiar element of their 
personality, many people tolerate their 
lazidess and defects with a light heart. I 
don't want to have a character, Sartre states 
along the sanie line. I want to be nobody, 
to be merely Man. : КИЕ 

If 1715 true that the idea of character 
very often: conéeals the fear of change, the 
petty-bourgeois fear of the dialectical move- 
.ment of things, of the necessity of social and 
individual transformations, it is no less trué 
that only the unilateral interpretation of 
character. dictated by a certain social reality, 
by the odious sight-of the behaviour of man 
in capitalist society—in which Sartre lives 
-—carries the blame for that. Can positive 
parts not be traits'of character ? Can the 
categories as Destiny, Love, Violence 


love; violence—in other words” 


= ` 


indeed set off generally-human traits 7 
A d can- general-human traits exist in a 
„pure state, without being embodied in an 
individual human destiny, in a character 
in the literary as well as ethical sense? 
In fact the claim to abolish-in art what was 
-never abolished in life and what we cannot 
conceive as being abolished—character— 
represents objectively an attempt at mystifi- 
fication, at diverting attention from the 
immediate aims of the struggle for the trans- 
formation of society and of men for. the 
benefit: of an illusion, of an abstraction. 
‘Character in art cannot really represent 
man except by assimilating human traits, in 
reflecting as thoroughly as possible man in 
the complexity of his social relations, in his 
aspirations to change his “destiny,” to 
break the shackles of his self-alienation con- 
cretely, through a fight against an alienating 
society. Otherwise the alienation will 
persist indeed, indestructible, "fatal!" And 
the good intention of denouncing it and 
of helping man to' fight against it, sanctions 
it, perpetuates it. 
Albert Camus, who was one of the most 
-active theorists of existentialism, considered 
that the two great problems of philosophy 
were suicide (Le mythe de Sisyphe) and 
manslaughter (Le homme revolte). The 
st criminal is destiny which makes existence 
end in death and, consequently, if man 
carries the "rigour" of the reasoning on 
the “absurdity” of life as far as suicide or 
murder, he has no moral responsibility 
whatever; the real murderer is destiny. 
м 


Metaphysical Revolt - 


_ Theoretically, Camus advocated a solid- 
arity on the strength of man’s human 
condition, directed against Destiny, a sort of 
permanent revolt which must never become ` 
a social révolution (since a revolution is also 
aimed-against men and not against Destiny), 
a solidarity which, overlooking social diffe- 
гепсеѕ, must keep mankind /from massacres 
or mass suicide. Caligula; in the play of 
the same title, is ап advocate of this kind of 
metaphysical revolt, 2 І 

„A Roman emperor well known for 
his cruelty and tyranny is seen by 
Camus as а тап who has grasped the, 
absurdity of humdn existence and who 
carries these premises to the final conse- 
quences. To all his comparisons, Caligula's 

~deeds—of exceptional cruelty and of a 
complete Jack of logic in the normal course 
of things"in thé. world—are those..of a 
lunatic. In fact Caligulà is, according to 
the writer, a hero and a profound philospher 
who fearlessly acquires destiny's technique; 
he kills without any cause, he wrongs, etc. 
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Caligula makes use of imperial power to 

` take, at least for a time, the place of Destiny 
and his deeds belong to a zone in which 
Continuous 


orals have lost ail sense. 
А се аге perpetrated under the eyes 


ЖЕ” of the spectator, to demonstrate only that if 


we were fully to acquire the absurd logic 
of our destiny, wé ought to be as atbitrary 
and murderous. Camus succeeds in tending 
a halo of philosophicai nobility to insanity, 
the grossest expression of alienation. Inthe 
case of Caligula, a historical personage 
whose initiatives are known to Camus 
directly from The Life of the Twelve Caesars 
by Suetonius, we can accurately realize the 


aberrant conception which made the writer . 


idealize the most monstrous alienation, 
representing it as the supreme state of 
authentic man. . i 
Le malentendu two women, a 
mother and daughter, are engaged in 
murdering the rich men who stop at their 
inn, in order that later the daughter might 
enjoy a prosperous, carefree life somewhere 
at the seaside. One day the victim destined 
is their son and respectively brother who 
had left home twenty years earlier and had 
returned now, rich and resolved to help his 
mother and sister. The confusion shatters 
only the mother’s morale urging her to 
commit suicide. The daughter, however, 
a consistent existentialist heroine, admits 
she would have done the same even if she 
had recognized her brother in the stranger. 
It is only her loneliness that makes her 
kill herself too. "MS 
On abandoning her, the mother has 
given her the feeling that not even (!11) 
a crime can bring two people close! “/ 
thought that crime was our home, it had uni- 
ted us, mother and me for ever. To whom in 
all the world could I have gone if not to 
her who had -murdered together with me ? 
But I was mistaken. Crime too is loneliness 
even if you commit it with another thousand 
people. And it is but natural that I should 
die alone after having lived and murdered 
alone.” Even if Camus’ lack of interest in 
.social contradictions, which he considers 
“non-essential,” and his exclusive interest 
in all that'is common to all people, aimed at 
a Utopian society in which mankind freed 
from all social problems, should devote 
all their attention to metaphysical problems 
only—can one really believe that the man of 
the future will win a new human condition 
through negative experiences—(to say the 
least)—such as crime murder, injustice, 
arbitrariness ? 


Human Enigma 


fs it not more logical to recognize in 
the actions of Camus’ heroes the fruits 
of human relationships based on jungle 
morals and arbitrarily called generally- 
human ? The clearest answer to this 
question is given- by-the works of some 
followers or rivals of Sartre and Camus; 
Samuel Васкей and Jean Genet, ,also 
consider man confronted with destiny and 
overlook all social determination of the 
cnaracter. They bring on the stage criminals 
and sodomites, larval creatures who keep 
waiting for salvation, for a solution of the 
human enigma and of their own nothingness. 
The confrontation of "man in general" 
with destiny becomes in Beckett's or Genet's 
plays the most typical expression of the 
vices of certain classes on the wane— vices 
which are given out here as being eternally 
human traits. 


AUGUST 8, 1964 


in which one role alone had not 
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The Balcony by Jean Genet intro- 
duces an inteptional Confusion between 
the plane of reality and that . of illusion, 
in order to suggest the  falseness, 
incoherence and, finally, even the “unreal 
nature" of our destiny. The balcony is a 
bawdy-house in which the customers find, 
besides the usual pleasures, the opportunity 
to play a role they have coveted and could 
not play in real life. 


House of Illusions 


, Someone plays the part of a pious 
bishop, another that of a brave general, 
another that of a judge, etc. Somewhere, 
outside, there is a revolution which comes 
nearer and nearer threatening to conquer 
the Balcony, the house of illusions. The 
head of the police promises to put an end 
to the revolution and save the “institution” 
been 
asked by anybody, that of head of the 
police. i 

The revolt is indeed suppressed, or 
rather diverted, due to an idea that saves 
everything: all the illusory roles are presen- 
ted to the people as real. The pseudo general 
is introduced as a genuine one, master of 
the army, the sham bishop and the false 
judge as authorized representatives of a 
real power and the white slaver as a queen. 
Only the head of thé police plays his own 


-role this time too. 


The people mistake the illusion for 


reality and the power abolished by means » 


of the revolution is re-established by 
means of psychology. So the people obey 
an image, not reality. Sartre’s idea that 
since character is a conglomerate of social 
mystification it should be abandoned. is 
carried here to its ultimate consequences. 

Devoid of a sense of reality and lacking 
the progressive political position of Sartre, 
Genet pushes this conception to ihe extreme, 
striking by thus revealing its error. Genet’s 
personages are like the eternal victims of 
mystification eternal and unavoidable at 
least as long as we live in society. 

Men cannot free theínselves— Genet 
tries to demonstrate— from the social image 
they have made of themselves, of the role 
they play: in society. They vainly over- 
throw one or another' of the forms of the 
tyrannical state power, since the images 
of this power remaining intact in their 
minds, they recreate again other types of 
tyranny after these models. 

In óther words, they create again 
when they destroy, unable to wrest them- 
selves from the inward trap of illusions. 
Since the play of illusions keeps repeating 
itself ad infinitum, it is useless to depict 
men differentiated in comparison with 
certain historical circumstances, the class 
they belong to, their individuality or their 
Character. Hence the symbolical aspect, 
the sketchy or: conventional appearance of 
the personages. 

The disintegration of the character 
reaches such bizarre forms that it is difficult 
to recognize man, the creature endowed 
with conscience and reason, as for instance, 
in the leading characters of Samuel 
Beckett’s novels. A sort of mist blurs 
the mind of the hero ‘n Molloch (Beckett’s 
first novel) who has forgotten h's name, 
where he lives, in what country, what town, 


what street. Sentiments аге) notions 
which he ignores А 
In return, the personage describes 


minutely the most imperceptible organic 


sensations, his most obscuré impulses with 
a virtuosity surprising in ‘а half-wit. 
Consisting the value of social-Bistorical 
rclations between men expressed artistically 
by means of the character, writers such as 
Beckett find a refuge in mere animal 
nature which they consider the nature of 
the. "genuine; man “‘unperverted” . by 
society., " | 

Consequently, his heroes, instead of 
becoming genuine human presences as the 
author would like them to-be, are but 
stranpe mechanisms with minds blurred 
and thrown oui of gear with hearts aried 
up and senses hypertrophied—as animals 
are, those animals that hear better, see 
terther or feel smell that people cannot 
feel. 

Such personages. usually have animal - 
functions better developed ‘and in a larger 
number than human functions. Keener 
senses are the natural consequence of 
stultified reason. Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
one of the protagonists of the new wave, 
presents in his novel Jealousy a hero reduced 
to the organ of ‘sight. ae 

There is no other sign of a complex 
human being and this personage, who is 
barely known to us as the husband of 
А...... does nothing but record what he 
sees. He sees that A...... (naturally the 
heroine cannot have a name either) has 
placed two arm chairs close to one another . 
and a third one~on-the other side of the 
table. A....and Franck (maybe her 
lover) -have seated themselves in the first 
two, and sight (the husband) in the third, 

Even the jealously which the title of 
the novel indicates,—a feeling, in any 
case, and the sign that there is a conscious- 
ness, thoughts and feelings,—is an arbitrary 
fiction, a laboratory hypothesis, devoid 
of per$pective, or significance for a. better 
understanding of man, studied under the 
angle of jealousy. 

Mystifying Subjectivity 

Nathalie Sarraute substitutes ап 
absolute and therefore mystifying sub- 
jectivity for men's Social-historical ex-. 
perience and consequently for character—- 
the personal way of reacting to the existing: 
reality independent of our will. The writer 
feels that subconsciousness is the best 
domain that can reveal man's real physiog- 
nomy. б 
By applying this method, Nathaliej 
Sarraute has discovered, however, some. 
thing that was to be expected, namely that ' 
at such a larval level of existence, men aro. 
not different from one another, that, losing j 
all traces of their own personality, they 
no longer possess distinct traits and are; 
identical with animality, with the species. 
One of the writer’s novels is therefore, 
called Portrait of an Unknown Man. d 

Almost a detective novel, the look - 
does not aim at discovering some MU derer б 
Out of mere curiosity, the auth. follows 
two people, a father and his ^uaughter only - 
to get to know their inner being. But the: 
writers ambition 19 - ђе an amateur- 
detective of human Character is unsuccess: 
ful; she cannot get to know the personages. . 
Having shed ‘all the habits bred by life in; 
society, by relations with those around,. 
they become obscure, amorphous. - 

The personage-appears to the writer аз: 
having a character while it plays the part of 
а^регѕопаве, a part resulting from a long: 
and burdensome tradition of life in a 
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community: As soon Qs this "borrowed 
skin" i$ removed, as soon as we penetrate 
into the individual's ‘inner subconscious- 
ness, we discover everywhere, says Nathalie 
Sarraute, the same being prompted by 
elementary- instincts, the same obscure 
animality, the same primitive magma we 
are all madé of and which, in fact, is 
unknown to us. | Е 
How is it that by searching for what is 
to Nathalie Sarraute’s mind peculiar to the 
individual, by ‘rummaging in subconcious- 
ness, the most subjective, the most in- 
communicable factors, one reaches a 
contrary result ? Instead of a single being, 
distinct from ail the others, Nathalie 
Sarraute discovers only an unknown being 
.irremediably identical with the species. 
Is it not because the dialectical relation 
between the general and the particular is 
arbitrarily undone and the two factors 
constituting it—the individual and society 
are intérpreted as irremeciably opposed, 
despite the trutb of life which demands 
that man should be considered in his 
dependence upon society ? 


THE siege against character, an element 
of paramount importance in art, is being 
carried on against a- background of social 
vations of dehumanization, .of mistrust, 
and contempt for man’s personality; it is 
being carried on in a context which, far 
from being peculiar to society or human 
nature, generally speaking—as the above- 
mentioned -authors believe,—is peculiar to 
a certain social order, namely to a social 
system guided by the. principle homo 


homini lupus, rent by antagonisms and by^ 


competition between individuals. 

- By dissolving the personage as a living 
unit, #5 a personality —be it tormented 
and torn between ‘opposite impulses,— 


‘the authors mentioned above contribute, 


even unconsciously, not only to maintain- 
ing the situation they abstractly complain 
of but also to. impoverishing, -to emptying 
the substance of art. 


New Modalities $ 


The modalities and ‘means they make 
use of and which they- proclaim as being 
entirely original and’ revolutionary as 


compared to the realistic tradition; аге” 
sterile, pseudo innovating. No doubt, an. 
artist conscious of his role is justified’ Ф 
even obliged to reconsider accepted forms‘ 
to forge new modalities in the artistic ге-` - 
preseritation of life—that is expression 
of the character. 


But a genuine innovation, truly creative, 
increasing the knowledge of the human 
soul and the patrimony of values, thus 
serving both progress arid the development 
of art as such, the refining of the instru- 
ments and the enriching of its resources, 
demands of writer to promote man into 
16 centre of the work of art, not to banish 

im. . 


` The point is to present man in his rela- 
tionship with his-fellows, in his endeavours, 
ever if he is unsuccessful in the hostile 


-environment of capitalism, to assert himself 


with all his aspirations, with all that goes 
to make up his humanity. It is а demand 
raised by art itseif, through the voice of 
life.. Only humanistic art can be great 
art. Е 


Goldwater to Goldwasser - 


“It (Senator Barry Goldwater's nomination for the Presidency of the United 


States) seriously, reflects on the maturity and stability of this country that a 
man holding such views, running on-such a platform, could be nominated by 


one of the two great political parties—or what is left of it." —New York Times, 


a 


America, ‘“leader of the free world," “bastion against 
Communism,” “container of all the turbulent passions of 
our age,” have you contained-all the ills of your own society? 
But, in the dinzand clamour of the American way of life, there is no 
time for the American to reflect in tranquility. Asin the “Ringing 
Island" of Rabelais, there is a tumultuous din in your land, a 
ten thousand bells announcing the arrival of the American Age, 
the hullabaloo of pans, kettles, basins and cymbals, the grunting 
and gorging, all raised in the worship of the Affluent Society and 
Almighty Dollar.- = "x 7 
The seeds of Europe blew over the ocean, the Atlantic; not 
wafted on a gentle breeze, but on. ће violent winds of religious 
frenzy and-wars. They fell on the fertile regions of the Americas, 
and there grew up into many exotic plants, tender in stem, wild 
in foliage and with a noxious smell in bloom. The bloom attracted 
more from Europe. They came like bees to a clover field. АП 
came to your land—the British, the French, the Italians, the 
Greeks, the Swedes, the Germans and the Goldwassers. ^ 


Let us have peace. Let us build up the land. Let us make 
something, build something, grow something that was not there 
(before. So said your fathers. And you did grow something 


ithat was not there before in our world, a mockery of a civilization .. 


with distorted human values, which, though in our time has done 
much help to men, injected into the world its own inner instability 
of character, And yet you claim to stabilize our world ! ` 

“Know thyself,” —it is. an-old saying. But it is no less true 
today. Should you not, therefore, know yourselves before you 
Start aspiring to lead the hunianity ? The pressures of commerce 
have become the driving force of your history and society, when 
we are‘all trying to remain masters of our destiny. 

You hold. some truths to be self-evident, such as that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among them are life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, Ah, Happiness Incorporated in Washing- 


ton, how you have cornered and hoarded the meagre stocks of - 


the world’s happiness and later held them forth for a high price ! 

All men are created equal ? Certainly this 1s not so self- 
evident from your society. But let me teach you some more self- 
evident truths that are not enshrined in your Declaration, namely 
that children should not try to Jead the old, that ideologies are 
projected through the meshes of national psychology, that the 
stability of the world is not so much ій the institutions of the world, 
which remain second-bests, as in the hearts of men. 
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' Goldwaters have gone oack to Goldwassers. 


There is among you a catchword: “We don’t know where 
we're going, but we're on-our way." Splendid ! But why do you 
shout for all and sundry on your way.to come and join you in your 
rake's progress when you do not know where you are going ? It 
may be that you are following the American dream. Well, dream 
then to your hearts’ content. - And sleep-walk into your goal. 
But why turn us too into sleep-walkers ? And why do we have 
to choose these American chimeras and lose our own moorings ? 
^ There is only one plea to make to:you: do not try to order the 
world in your image, for you have no way to ensure that your 


` sons or grandsons would continue to tread your path when your 


own brothers today are not so.sure of. what constitute the American 
way of life.or. the American'dream. : 

It is now twenty years since the world: war er.ded. During these 
years you have dragged us to the brink of war, withdrawn, and . 
again Jaunched forth and again withdrawn—all in the name of a 
stable world and anti-Communism. А vast containment opera- 


+: tion was set afoot elsewhere in the world, while at home an open 


society of the jungle was advocated. . Р 

- Your postulates were that Americaknew best how то order 
the world, -how to.guide it and how to protect it. Now a race of 
wild and mad men are rising like the myrmidons in "our country, 
They have knocked down the postulates of your eailidr era. The 
The Wild West 
Incorporated is back in business. The vast shelters built all 
around the slobe are crashing upon our heads, and all those who 
went in for shelter are bewildered souls today. And yet you 
believe in guiding the destiny of other nations ! 

` The myrmidons have called for the rule of Anarch. Lord 
Anarch is strutting about: in the streets. Не is being enthroned 
by universal acclaim. The mighty monarch Anarch ascends the 
throne, accepts the crown and announces his arrival. = 

And at home І have business to do. Let the conquering mobs 
advance, lynch, desecrate and run in weird hoods through the 
streets, crying vengeance on the blacks. 

Awake ye Furies. Let the world behold us in our true great- 
ness. We shall be the wonder of the world, like whom, to mortal 
eyes, none earlier have risen; and none shall rise ! This race 
shail grow a by-word for folly throughout the earth, victorious 
at home and adventuring abroad, with a frown on the brow and 
knavery at heart. Let from our feeble minds, bolder actions 
grow, and from our new plighted troth, the plight of the world 


ever more grow. Р 
—M.S.N. Menon 
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Qur way is straight and clear—to build a strong India with freedom and prosperity 
for all. І 
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Let us march together, work together as one nation, imbued with courage and 
,. determination, goodwill and tolerance. 
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| А S we enter the eighteenth year of freedom there ^ 


` these warnings -have-had no effect whatsoever, clearly -. 


: knowledge that the Government is incapable of taking. - 


is more apprehension than confidence about the 
future. 
major problems: the food scarcity and steadily rising, 
prices, the detection of corruption at the higher levels 
on an unprecedented scale, and the danger posed by 
the Peking-Pindi alliance. — . aa 
The last of these three cannot obviously be ended by,’ 
our efforts alone; so long as Pakistan.and China, each 


for its own reasons, continue to be bent on keeping 


tensions alive the threat will be there. All that can 
be done about it is to maintain and improve our military 
preparedness which naturally means a heavy drain on 
our economic resources. -.° . tei 05 р 

The other two problems are such as сап Бе solved 
provided those in authority show the necessary will to, 
act effectively. From the time of the Bhubaneswar 


sorry spectacle of the Governments at the Centre and `- 
in the States exhibiting extraordinary reluctance '.to 
tackle these problems in right earnest and take drastic. 
measures which can speedily relieve the common people. 
of their needless sufferings — - - t 
We have heard repeated. “warnings” to foodgrain. 
traders to “behave or else...."and we have seen that- 


because the hoarder and the profiteer feel secure in the. 


-Stern action. The Prime Minister's letter to the, Chief 


. to deficit areas. 
of foodgrains in the different States are maintained - 


Ministers reveals that pressures within the ruling, party, 
especially at the State level, stand in the way of purpose- , 
ful action to expose and punish the hoarder and profiteer. 
Many State Governments, mainly the surplus ones, 
appear interested in protecting the blackmarketeers. in 
their areas rather than in helping to .rush supplies , 
The disparities in the prices 


with official blessing., _ } ; Es 
Corruption lies at the root.of our food problem. 

It is inconceivable that the hoarder and profiteer can 

Bet away with their anti-social and anti-national acti- 


vities without active connivance purchased with part 


: of the black money. The influence of big business and 


х Orientation to the economy instead of, building a heavy. .. 


o 


the unscrupulous among the traders in the ruling party 
is well known. | ЖЕ? 

The link up of big business with certain sections 
of the ruling party is also responsible for weakening its | 
will to introduce measures to minimise the hold of the 
monopoly capital on the national economy. In fact 
these pressures are today threatening to reverse our 
national policies of building public sector апа, avoiding 


the penetration of foreign capital into India... We find ` 


today members of the Cabinet making i Suggestions 
about .scaling down the Plan, giving’ а consumer- 


r 


-FOR REDEDICATION. ^ 


The nation today is‘. beset with three .- 


-do so until the pressure of 


pe. = = 


industry base arid inviting private capital to have à 
bigger share of plan expenditure. 

These are the symptoms of a basic malady—money 
ruling politics through devious ways—which if allowed 
to go unchecked would. eat into. the very vitals of our 
society -and weaken the foundations of our freedom. 

‚ It is in this context that Srimati Indira Gandhi’s 
assertion that corruption in India is much less than in 


other countries comes as shock. It is quite possible 


that corruption in some other countries is even greater 
than: in’ India. But that can be no justification for 
tolerating the-evil in a country whose freedom struggle 
was based гоп fearless political integrity and high 


. principles of morality and purity. 


. Her attitude reveals.complacency and is likely to 


;€ncourage the tendency to gloss over a basic weakness 
Е: of our’ national life. Нег claim that the rich have not 
session of the Congress,we have been watching the’ - 


become richer; пог the poor poorer is not borne out by 
facts, which have been brought out by experts. Nor has, 
this fact been denied ever before. 

-Practically every person occupying a responsible 
position has admitted, what corruption is doing to our 
life: -The removal of Sri: Kairon and the clean-up 


‘in; Punjab following public agitation, and the story of 
-Khadiwala, are only instances to show that the ruling 


party has,been tolerating this evil and will continue to 
public opinion makes such 

an attitude impossible. ЕГ ЖО у 

. The recent decision of PCC presidents and secretaries 

meeting „аі Bhopal .on the advice of the Congress 


` President. to make a contribution to the party election 


fund compulsory for all active members also shows 


`- that the Congress leadership is not unaware of being 


held.to ransom by: the sharks who have been donating 
liberal sums to the election fund with the natural ex- 


pectation of reward in the shape of freedom to exploit 


the people. à . 

Jawaharlal Nehru was conscious of this. An 
attitude of self-righteousness, as he unfailingly pointed 
out, is the greatest danger to democracy and the biggest 
obstacle.to socialist transformation. Those on whom 
the mantle of; the great leader has fallen should refrain 


. from making public statements which can only en- 


courage the evil-doer to go his way without fear. 
т Оц August 15 the Congress leadership must firmly 
resolve to carry out its promises to the people; the rank 


‚апі file of the ruling party must put pressure on the 


leadership to this end. The people.themselves must 


: resolve not to.tolerate corruption and pampering of the 


rich, so that the road to, Socialism may be smooth-and 


.9asy., In: celebrating today the anniversary of the 


advent ofjfreedom, let us dedicate ourselves io this 
urgent crusade against corruption; for it is the crusade 
against anti-social: elements which alone: can ensure 
the,well being of the common man,  :_, · + 





k BITTER RICE, ANGRY UNREST’... ` 


x FOREIGN POLICY IN LOW KEY 


T is a dismal. August 15 that 

New Delhi is observing .this' 

- 'year. The sky 'is  overcast 

- with dark and lowering clouds, much 

more than at any time:since the 

heralding of independence amidst 

- tumultuous joy that had swept the 

' streets of-the Capital seventeen years 
ago. - - , 


It is not only the poignancy of = 


the absence of the man who had 
captained the ship of ' State since 
this conntry became free, it is the 
spectre of'angry millions bereft of 
food and squeezed by man-made 
“high prices that haunts the leaders 
of the Government today even in the 
air-conditioned comforts of New 
Delhi. The political repercussions 
- ‘of Bitter Rice is the central theme of 
. this- year's Independence Day celeb- 
“rations іп: the Capital. The powers 
that be -fear today the marching 
steps of millions with'a fresh call of ' 
-Delhi Chaló, the hallowed slogan” of 
yesterday, invested with a new 
ominous content today. · -: 
There is almost a cynical feeling’ 
here-of having been over-fed by the 
glut of assuring statements from 
Ministers and high-ups about their 
terrific détermination to fight the 
menace of food shortage and price 
line. It is in this context that Ше: 
Prime Ministers readiness to’ 


publicise his long letter to tlie Chief 


Ministers on the food crisis and his: 
conference with the . Opposition 
‚ leaders in Parliament have had a: 


rather tame ~ resporise from -the · 


observers in the Capital. : - 
When Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri 


on his assumption of office,.a little’ 


over two months ago, declared that 
his first concern would be to tackle 


the food. and price, question, it- 
^ brought him an abundant fund of. 


goodwill from all quarters. Since 
then, there have been many a 
mammoth session in 
ministries; protracted consultations 
‚ with officials, the. Chief Ministers 
and foreign missions; even. public 
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concerned . 


declarations threatening dire conse- 
quences to hoarders and. ‘profiteers 
:—and yet nothing tangible by way 
: of relief.to the people has appeared 
-òn the horizon. Now the Prime 
Minister's recognition that the next 
‘two months; would be months of 


serious: coricern has almost' come as - 


à platitude to even! those who’ have 
-been earnéstly supporting the Shastri 
"Cabinet. - -* exl 0 HR uU 

- ‘What has been the most, frustrat- 
‘ing-experience for the:common man 
even: іп the Capital, looking at the 
impressive array of pronouncements 
' from New Delhi is the lack of any- 
thing -seriòus being done to bring 


the foodstuffs into the-market! and" - 


to cut down the prices: The Prime 
Minister: ‘was ‘quite émphatic before 
‘the Opposition leaders in that there 
. would’ be no full-scale.State trading 
' but he was' far from -being’ emphatic 


-in-proposing what he-and his Govern-. 


"ment would: be doing. to. curb -the 
:hoardersj* Critics have’ not. missed 


з. the point-in his letter: to ‘the: Chief 


“Ministers that while he was prepared 


7 to' give 15 days’ grace to the:stockists . 


it was ‘practically at-the end of this 
period of -grace that-he expects the 
: food crisis’ to ease-with ‘the-.arrival 
‘of imports from abroad... Why .this 
-15' days ‘grace at--alh? Why the 
underplaying ‘of the»drive ‘to locate 
_stocks in-Delhi and then to explain 
it-away as mere stock-taking ? 
. Js jt that ће. -Governament is 
"*nnocent: of the serious ' political 
-implications of the «explosive food 
. crisis? Not exactly. In.the Con- 
gress Parliamentary -Party' meeting, 
Food Minister Subramaniam under- 
` lined the danger to national integrity 
if the States were allowed to’ fight 
each. other::on food,'and yet the 
Centre has almost become a helpless 
spectator to the defiant. pronounce- 
‘ments of ‘Chief : Ministers: - from 
Punjab to: Orissa against free-move- 


,-ment -of .food-stocks -from their: 


States. :. = LDII B5 QN 


noc 
M 


- "Besides;the Goverment could hardly : 


. question. 


“strategists in. tbe 


be oblivious to the dangerous wavé 


of unrest that has already appeared 


in many parts of the country. The 


Home Ministers’ conferénce with the . 


Police chiefs a few weeks ago, Was ~ 


largely devoted to this aspect of the 
The outburst of popular 
anger in Gujarat despite the admitted 
weakness of organised Opposition in 
the State, and the united demonstra- 
tion of solidarity seen in Maharashtra 
together with numerous other ex- 
- pressions of popular discontent” in 
different parts of thé country, -have 
brought about a sense of tense 
‘concern, if not nervousness, in New 
Delhi. The wearing of the crown 
-left behind by Nehru has indeed been 
an uneasy job for his successors. 
What then: is the major cause of 
Ње frustrating. inertia that is writ 
large all over New Delhi despite the 
spate of promises and protestation ? 
It is the comnion talk in the Cápital 
-that any drastic measure to remedy 
the fast deteriorating situation might 
undermine the very political base 
of the Congréss in the country: The 
Congress leaders have often dismissed 
às cliche the talk of the pull of 
- vested’. interests in shaping policies 
at the top- and yet today it is recog- 
nised even in conservative circles that 
any radical step -such --: as- those 
suggested by Т.Т. Krishnamáchari 
-or Sri Nanda; ‘for instance, would 
-hit-the very people om whom -the 
entire-- election- machinery of: the 
- Congress depends to a very, large 
measure. aa ol a 
.1 4 From thé affluent rich peasant in 
the village down to-the big indus- 
: trialist in the city; there is a whole 
-cbain, of trading interests in food— 
„who, according to--oné estimate 
‘umber as: many as -seven lakhs— 
that: provides the sinews of: war for 
the. Congress :particularly- in the 
election year. "And ‘the ' political 


‘eperspective of the present ‘High 


u Conimand is. today naturally ‘bound 
.by-'the “compulsions of the next 
- general ‘election which is not too far 
away. Particularly with no 'tower- 
ing all-India personality to make up 
for the absence of the vote-catching 
genius of.Nehru, the hard-headed 
. Congress! can 
‘hardly afford ‘to ‘attack the' very 
people on whose munificence and 
ready .support' the Congress. has 
- fought three general elections since 
independence. . i `2 


-~ vlt is “admitted by | responsible 


‘quarters :here^that one" of the key 
‘MAINSTREAM 


n 
pt 


(pens 


` the crisis by “massive” 


problems. facing the Shastri Cabinet. 
is fhis encounter with ‘powerful ' 
trading interests in food. Careful 
observers have not missed. the. fact ` 
that those ‘sections inside, tlie 
Government which are entirely, or 
largely, associated with industrial 
interests are in favour ‘of strong 


action on the food front and have. 
been pressing for State intervention 


on a large scale in this crisis. 


But these have so far been: 


checkmated by the lobby which fights 
for the food traders. One of the 
difficulties of extending the area of 
food cultivation at the expense of 
cash crops will be, for instance, the 
resistance of ‘Congress “supporters 
directly interested in sugar-industry. 


It is in the same way that {һе Chief - 
Ministers of States are known to have * 
come out.mainly against any drastic - 


measure, because the impact of the 
food trader and the rich. peasant is 


much more direct at the State level: 


than at the Centre.. “ 
In a situation in which the Gov- 


-ernment is-finding it difficult. to. get 


over its vacillation in-boldy tackling 


the food. hoarder, it has not come as: 


a surprise here that the Prime 
Minister -hds himself to fall back 
upon the Patil panacea of solving 


foodgrains, as frankly admitted by 
the Food. Minister—although no 
doubt this is clothed as the “short- 
term” measure in contrast to the 
promised long-term measures, 
which in New Delhi’s hoary tradit- 


ion, usually find ample room in the-- 


Secretariat’s dusty shelves. - 


While warning against the politi- 


cal implications of generous PL- 
480. bounties continues to be given 
by the Left, observérs in New Delhi 
are concerned with its 
impact оп the entire development 
planning. The Heavy drain that 
large-scale "food imports entail is 
bound, to affect the resources 


position of the Five Year Plan; It: 


is therefore no accident that the 
Prime Minister should officially 
write to "his Cabinet colleagues 
suggesting that some of the heavy 
industries projects should be post- 
poned. While he is unwilling to 
admit any shift in emphasis in the 
economic policy, this, proposal has 
been. generally interpreted їп the 


Capital as the thin end of ihe wedge | 
by which.the ,Plon tempo, will have К 


to-be. slowed down. 
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: the. Fourth Plan. 
А spective Planning L Division, less than 
two "months ago, 'Dtessed | for ап: 
22. thousand - 


import оѓ. 


immediate . 


It.is not without Significance that 


the Prime-Mihister’s decision should’ ~~ 


be revealed on the very day that 
the Planning · Commission itself - 
announced the. beginining 7 “of - "its 
second thoughts about. the ‘size of ' 
While’ the Рег- 


investmerit of R$ 
crores, the Planning Commission 


now openly favours scaling it. down ' 


to. Rs 20 thousand crores. The 
chances are thaf the Commission 
itself will veer- round. to Sri 
Krishnamachari’s public advocacy 
of Rs 18 thousand crores, and there 
will be few surprises if ‘this figure 
too is whittled, down when the entire 
bill for the massive food imports 
wil be available Ло: ‘the’ Govern- 
ment. - 


E Observers ‘in ` New Delhi аге 
therefore of” the: view that together 
with this acute food, ‘crisis, the 
Government is fast being confronted 
with a general, economic crisis of 
unprecedented fmagnitude: - Tnevit- 
ably, its political. overtones сап 
already be heard.. The public un- 
rest in different parts of the country 
is finding its expression in the -new 
wave of mass.actions which: can 
no longer be dismissed as’ Red- 
inspired. " "The fact that all Opposi- 
tion forces, are getting drawn into 
it and that a large section: of Con- 


gress opinion is finding it. difficult: 


to keep away. from it, ‘is a pheno- 
menon which has never, before 


been- seen. at апу time since - the 
. August Fifteenth of 1947.. : 


Will the Shastri Cabinet be ` able 
to meet this formidable challenge ? 
Astrologers аге in abundance in 
New Delhi today but few among the 
political pundits venture to -answer 


that question on ‘this year’s 
August 15. ` М REST р : 


* ‚ж * 


AS there been а slide back 
Н the Nehru foreign policy 
in the: present Government's 
stand on the Vietnam ‘crisis ? This 


question has been uppermost in thé 
minds of many in New Delhi since 


the Seventh Fleet’s air attack on 


North Vietnam. : 
The’ entire handling of the crisis 


is a significant pointer to the Shastri: 


Cabinet’ S approach to foreign’ affairs. 
Ву. “fhe, | strict letter - 


of © ‘the 


_law, the official statement. following 
“President ” Johnson’s message" "ех- 
‘pressing “grave concern” dt “these 
developments as they threaten ‘peace 
‘in .South-edst Asia”—is regarded’ 
here as being in conformity "with ` - 
 Nehru's approach. It is als under- 
stood that Sri S.K- Patil has been: 
: advised not to: deviate*from this 
; position in his utterances in America’ 
particularly in view of the fact that. 
some of: Sri Patil’s gems’ have not- 
been appreciated in the highest 
circles in New Delhi. 

It appears that the U.S. Govern- 
ment was anxious to get New Delhi’s 
approval for its action in the Gulf 
of Tonkin, obviously on the assump- 
tion that India being menaced by 
China—and being badly in need of 
U.S. arms ‘and economic aid—could ` 
. be persuaded to cast her vote in favour : 
of Washington, at least as‘ much’ 
as she did-at the outbreak of the 
Korean War. But while Mr Chester 
` Bowles was shown all courtesies, 
it was made clear to him that the'U.S. 
action wàs "deeply disturbing" for 
this country. It is recognised here 
` Њаё the correct way to deal with 
whatever North Vietnamese provo- 
cations might have been was to have 
brought these before the Security 
Council, instead of the Seventh Fleet. ` 
taking the law into its own hands. 
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With public sentiment agitated 
over the intrusion of the Seventh, 


Fleet into the Indian Ocean a few . 


months ago, it is felt here that any 


open acceptance of the U.S. stand 
would -have been widely resented. 


inside the country. “Besides, New. 


n 15 


“While” this "uheasiness . has 
"by now been largely dispelled 
experts in’ the External Affairs 
Ministry do not rule out a counter- 
thrust on China's part in either Laos 

дот South Vietnam. Few however 

^ feared that botiléd. up in the South, 


„cation. 


Delhi is acutely conscious of its, uphill; . Peking might’ erupt out on the 


task of. winning Afro-Asian goodwill, 
which would have been totally lost, 
if U.S. action had been given the 
okay. © 7, Mt. d 
There is also a marked reluctance `; 
in the External Affairs Ministry .to 
accept the U.S. version of the 


incidents in the battle-scarred Gulf. : 


While the North: Vietnamese position 
about the legal limits of the territorial 
waters does not tally with Indian 
stand on the subject, there, are 
serious’ doubts here. about the. 
authenticity of the: U.S. version- of, 
the reported second attack on 
Americans warships, which was- 
supposed to provide the excuse for 
the American attack on the Viet-, 
namese coastal installations. 

In the assessment of New Delhi- 
—which is largely based on reports 
from our missions іп Washington, 


U.N. and Indo-China—three factors ` 


led the Johnson Administration to. 
go in for this, gamble in brinkman- 
ship. First, the quick-sand .crisis in 


South Vietnam from which Washing- ^ 


ton finds no way out any more than 
France could ten years ago after 
the debacle of Dien Bien Phu. And 
so a diversionary stunt might have 
been felt necessary. There was 
indeed very little of surprise here at 
the happening, because, for quite 
some time there were talks of 
‘carrying the war to North’ on the 
part of the Pentagon, reinforced as 
it is with General Maxwell Taylor 
being made the U.S. Ambassador at 
Saigon. 

Secondly, the compulsions of the 
Goldwater campaign attacking White 
House for capitulating to Com- 
munists, it is felt’ here, -has led: 
Johnson to go in for this ‘bit of 
electioneering adventurism: :' 

Thirdly, Washington seemed to be - 
anxious. to test out the strength of 
Chinese threat in South Asia and to 
cut Peking to her size in this part of 
the world. , EG B 

-"While there was, from the very 
beginning a definite belief in" New 
Delhi, that’ the Vietnamese episode | 
would not lead to-a world war, there : 
were anxious moments as to what: 
Peking might do to go in for provo- ' 

` 
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"Himalayas in desperation. This"fear 
' was actually dispelled by the Defence 
Minister in his talk to the Congress 
Parliamentary Party. For, Peking's 


involvement in Indo-China ‘hardly . 
' permits it to open a Second’Front in: 


its, own flank, 


‘There “is, in 
pleasant relief here over the predica- 


ment which the Vietnam .crisis has | 
brought ` for ~. India’s ‘two ^ main ` 


After having lampoon- 


adversaries. 


, ed Mr' Khrushchev so long of being ' 
scared of the imperialist "paper 


~ tigers”, it would^no doubt-be' a big 
; loss of face for Peking if it has to 


content itself to striking back at the- 
very'same papér' tiger with nothing : 


more thar’ paper'"denunciations. In 
New Delhi's opinion this would mean 
a serious erosion in-Cliina's standing 

‚ before the Afro-Asian nations: 
‘Similarly,’ · Président ^ Ayub's 
* dilemma of having to be on the right 
. Side of -both Johnson‘and* Chou En- 
'lai,is being watched with no little 


‘loud talk inoLondor of standing up 


to ‘colonialism,’ his : scrupulous' 


silénce over the Gulf of Tonkin will 
no doubt. affect Pakistan's diplo- 
matic standing^in Afro-Asia. р 
A-by-product of the Viètnam crisis, 
observers in Néw Delhi think, would 
be: ѕееп- next, month at the time 
of the U.N.-General Assembly, The 
, plea for China's seating in. the U.N. 
“might. enlist less support if Peking 
takes,a hostile.attitude towards U.N. 
as it persuaded Hanoi to refuse to 
come before the Security Council. 
If Asian opinion has not come 
out as strongly against U.S. action as 
was expected in many quarters, the 
reason for it in the éstimate of 


~ experts here lies firstly, in the fact 


that Peking's angry bellicosity of the 
last. few years, particularly against 
Moscow, has not ‘earned for it a 
reputation of sobriety, and there is 
therefore hesitation, on the part of 
Asian nations to take up a strong 
position that might be exploited by 
Peking for its own-advantage. `` 

2 Secondly, there is a holy horror 


against any. demonstration of brink- | 
manship, arid for the time being the 


.the' explosive 


“fact, 4 feeling ‘of: 


interest in! New -Delhi. -After his 


primary concern everywhere has been 


for preventing any escalation towards 
a large-scale war. New Delhi has 
watched in this connection ‘the 
astute statesmanship of the Soviet 
leadership which while standing by 
North Vietnam, exercised restraint, . 
not permitting any deterioration of’ 
situation., AS а 
foreign affairs expert confided here, 
Mr Khrushchev refused to cancel 
his cross-country tour to ‘oblige 
Goldwater or Mao Tse-tung by 


` letting Tonkin blow up into a Second 


Cuba. | 

Yet with all. this, the impression 
is inescapable that the Shastri 
Government's cautious reaction to 
the Vietnam crisis has been on an 
extremely low key. Many have not 
failed to remark that had Nehru 
been.alive, he would have expressed 
himself in more forthright language‘ 


` even. if he had steered clear of taking 


sides in the dispute. Sri Krishna 
Menon's point made before the 
Congress Parliamentary Party—that 
in times of crisis, the Government's 
reaction has to be positive and 
energetic—commands considerable 
support here. 

At the moment, however, New 
Delhi seems to prefer playing at 
low stakes; without officially ad- 
mitting any shift in policy. Non- 
alignment continues to be the faithful 
corner-stone of that policy without 
the dynamism of the Nehru touch 
that marked its halcyon days: It 
is this mediocrity complex that may 
inhibit Sardar Swaran Singh’s style 
at the Cairo Non-aligned Summit, 
in October, for which briefs, аге 
believed to be getting ready at the 
External Affairs Ministry. 

With all the over-cautious dis- 
cretion exercised by the Foreign 
Office, there is however, a very large 
body of opinion in the country— 
extending to a considerable section 
of: the Congress—which has felt 
strongly against the Seventh Fleet's 
action on a part of Asian soil. It 
has not been so much a vote for 
North Vietnam, for with all the 
regard for President Ho Chi Minh’s 
personality, it is not forgotten here 
that North Vietnam’s has been 
among the few governments that 
have been loyally siding with Peking 
in her adventurism. Rather, public 


. reaction today in this country is a 


vote against any Dullesian armed 
bullying against a small country in 
true colonial style. ; 
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Gandhiji said... 77. 


` 


What are we- celebrating today ? Surely not our 
disillusionment. We are entitled to celebrate the hope 
that the worst is over and that. we àreżon the road 
to showing the lowliest of the villager that it means 
his freedom from serfdom. and that -he Is no longer a 
serf born to serve the cities and towns of India but 
that he 15 destined to exploit the city dwellers for the 
advertisement of the finished: fruits of well-thought 
out.labours, that he is the salt of the Indian earth, 
that ІС means also equality of ali-classes" and’ creeds, 
never the domination and superiority of the major 
community over a minor, ‘however insignificant it may 
be in number or influence. Let us not defer the hope 
and make the heart sick. . ; 


(Prayer meeting on January 26, 1948) 


It is up to all leaders, no matter to what persuasion 
or party they belong, to be jealous guardians of India's: 
honour which she cannot keep if lawlessness and 
corruption become the order of the day.- | mention. 
corruption in the same .context for. it belongsto the. 
same brood. | hear from many trustworthy sources 
that it 15 on the Increase. Will everyone be for him- 
self and none for India2.... > ~- - 


Y 


hos - 

Corruption will go when the large number of 
persons given to the unworthy practice realize that 
the nation does not exist for them but they do for 
the nation. lt requires a high code of morals, extreme 
vigilance on the^part'of those who are free from 
the corrupt practice and who have influence over 
corrupt servants. Indifference in such matters is 


.criminal..... ~- í AE 


(Prayer meeting on December 15, | 947) P 
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There is one section in the country today in our 


midst which holds, that the Hindus and Muslims cannot ; 


co-exist, that either the Muslims should get out of 


+ Га 


(Ргауег meeting on January 26, 1948) 


Hindustan or they should live here as vassals-of the’, ..,^ 


"Hindus. And similarly, in Pakistan only the Muslims 


Should remain. It is a poisonous doctrine and in it 
lies the root of Pakistan., Pakistan has come into being, 
their dream has: vanished -but thé virus has remained, 
| have. pledged myself to resist this doctrine and this 
Ideology and to do or Яе Іп the attempt- — ^ 


> ` 7 * (To Hindusthani Talimi Sangh, Deceribér, 1947) "> 
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regm plete Ше sëyènteenth, year. 
of "freedom; is passing ‘through’ ; 
a severe. “strain, © appearing. in, the’ 
form of, lie price spiral and shortages.’ 
in -essential _ Supplies, фракисшапу. 
fodd: Though, -. determigied . айа? 
vigorous n easures "to ‘face, the. situa- .. 
tion, are. still ‘lacking, "tlie. Сейштай: ' 
goVernrüént ° is beginning. ito réalise 
the ' gravity of" tle" situation’ as is ` 
evident from the.» letter: -. Prime: 
Minister, Shastri, has, written to, the 
Chief ~ Ministers, 
possibility" о, ‘introducitig’ rationing | 
in „Бр, © igs. "alid ; : promising, more, | 
radical Measures ‘to: meet, the crisis, 


Not’ Suddén 


"The food: crisis, and the. "Dice: pira. 
have ло. overtaken’ ' us suddenly... 
The 'mid-plan review. ‘last year. “had, 
indicated’ quite. “clearly . "that "tig; 
drift. towards, the présent. situation — 
had been п ‘the making, { since the. 
beginning, of ће current t Plan itself. 
Some. sort ‘of corrective ; measures. , 
were discussed and initiated in the. 
light. ef that” iéview, but they; have” 
evidently Proyed:, ;tor Бе. ‘far’ from. 
adequate. 

A, certain, measure “of, айаш 
appears tó, be now: ‘taking: hold’ of. , 
the’. leadership. The Лех ~ two. 
months, in any case, will be extremely , 
difficult: "Massive PL-480° imports, 
in addition to some marginal imports, , 
of rice, from heighbóüring : counties , 
are being ‘depended upón- to tide 
over immediate difficulties. Méan- ; 
pale Kharif crop will begin io arrivè, 

: the . market to ‘provide - some . 
brédihing space. The Finance, 
Minister ‘his initiated ’ the move. to. 
cut. down civil and' developmental’, . 
expenditure - as . an. -anitisiiflationary. , 
measure; 

АП these measures "haie | little of” 
positive and vigorous’ mobilisation: . 
of the moral and material Fesources , 
of the country , to tackle; a crisis, 
resources ‘which ` should: |" proyide ' ас 
basis for radical long: term, meas hres 
to’ ensuré, future. advance. = Ven; 
the concept, of State trading in food- ' 
grains has been watered. down to the 
setting up of-an. indepeiident а; agency” 
—the oddgrains . corpora: ion—to. › 
build büffer Stocks’ mainly” from 4 Anis, 
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indi ating. the , "m 


` assume’, “special significance. 


| dows to a 


5 reviews; 


i Simultaneously, | 


“CERES 


D “ROAD: BLOCKS - 


parts,” $4 “function. вайне, peifotined. . 
directly. by the Food, Ministry, "under. 
Sri SK; Patil” The, ‘authorities ; just 


` shy. away , ‘from. any ‘suggestion. of 
Р launching : a ‘determined. . dehoarding, | 


drive.’ , When. some, ' jOpposition 
leaders offered to ‘cooperate, wit: such” 


га drive, the. response; Was. only, an, 


appeal, {0 them not, to” launch’ 'agita- 


‚ tions оп the’ question: ‘of prices and... 


food. „То ) expect. Strict; physical 
` controls OveR, “essential, commodities. 
in, „thee circumstances. will clearly, ‘be’ 
too muc to ask... ; qt 

~The , voices, „Being , Чйсгеа . r 
> heard for, a “feappraisal,, of plan sifa- ; 


à tegy. апа Priorities. to. relieve: the.eco- | 


nomy, ‘of such, strains, in this context, 
„We aré: 
at present in the midst of" formulat- ` 
` ing the, broad policies and, ‘outline of” 
the Fourth: Plan.: The. "Teáctions of, 
thé leadership to ‘the events ‘surround: | 
ing, them; to, find an easy” way, ош, 

сай as well colour, decisions. on Joh 
terri. development: . B E n 


Signs of Slide-Bick E 


crt = 


is’ on certain types. of incentives - Ao. 
the producer, which in: algerie Ъбйв` 


- Га джа 


аге. 
defaült. "E 
“Ta арос, ehplasi is ‘sought. to 
bé shifted’ to quick-yielding schemes 
as ‘against projects Which require loüg 
gestation . periods.. to’ matute. са 
тоге ‘work-a-day’ language, "it means 
slowing down the.rate of progress in. . 
basic and heavy ‘industry, , which ` 
it i8 held out’ involve large, invest-: 
ments, without, giving quick. returns, 
that they” build; jinflatioriáry- pressures, . 
а сазе. has’. ‘been 
made out by the Financë Мїйїзїег i in 
fa our, of: fóreign Private: "equity . 
, Páfticipation in industry,” including’ 
public Séctor projects, їй preferénce., 
tó” government’ “ to’ governmént , 
7 credits" which in any case, may not" 
be. „85, easily’ coming, as. in „е, past, 
„Taken, 8518. whole, е, a tussle, à is of, 


ә, tan Soe emer ef oct ex i 





^ 


around ‘the déiftiog. of tlie: Fasti? 
Plan, for- "making it “less -ambitiotis”” 

"Thé issue iüvolved in this” is ‘not: 
only the ' total ' overall - outlay. 
whether Rs. 22000 érores as Worked ' 
out by the Perspective: Divisioti of ^ 
the Planning. Commission ..or, ‚Кз. 
18000 cróres;ánd even 1655, аз: Suggést- , 
ed, by, the "Finance Ministry “and, the 
World. Bank: which seems , to терага: ` 
even’ ‚ап invéstrüént ` ‘of Rs.: -16000 ~ 
‚ Crores, quite,” strentious " for, is, 
‚ country. . у Луд сей ЧУА 


‚ Clash ‘of Approdthes ` Vet DauN За, 


"Thé. ‘quéstions - Of sitate” айа” 
priorities. «for ihe” Fourth’ Plan’ and, : : 
` the respective roles of thej private atid 
. public ‘sectors as well as the’ placé" 1 
of, foreign. assistance. and, credits” 
also forcefully’ cómé into, ‘the picture. 
Finally, ` different approaches Come; : 
into, clash on. ‘the’ social , aims’ and . 


| objectives —the’ concept’, ‘of: national - 


minima-so far“ as рег capita income 
is coricerhéd;, the айп of ,reáchirig - 
- full | employment and prevention, of" 
„of eue PNE Ды 


ZUR 


` has’ been given! а "Coricreté, “quanti- 
_ tative’ form, ‘that ‘India тай provide: 
its entire, popillation, “including” at 
the" lowest levels, a minimum con: ` 
sutription of Rs. 20 рег capita. per 
month’ by the end. of the Fifth Рай. 

, Second, the country, should be 
freed of ` dependencé- on ‘external 
assistance by 1975-76 and thé public 
sector, should be in occüpation of 
Ше. commanding heights. in thé 
economy., By- then. Third, a high‘ 
and’ ‘sustained rate of growth of T 
per cent, per. annum is- proposed’ if” 
these objectives afé tó be achieved 
ап ‘any, impact madé on the fórmi- 
dable ~ ‘problems of ‚ poverty “and 
Uiisinployitient, 

estimates ‚ОЁ, the Reserve 
Bank бүл Шш atid: the World Bank 


И. 


completely disregard these basic 
objectives and put forward their 
projections in terms of the likely 
availability of financial resources 
including foreign aid. The first 
favours a „rate of growth at five 
per cent and thinks 6 per cent to be,” 
the’ outer féasible limit, while the ` 
second puts the feasibility at even a 
lesser growth rate. i j 


Past Experience 


In any worthwhile appreciation . 
of the discussion of our , future 
advance, the experience of past. 
planning and in particular of the 
current Plan should be taken into , 
account.” “It is useful to -remeniber 


that mid-way: through every one'of-^ 


our plans so far, we have had іо 
face difficulties, but that was not 
allowed to standin the way ‘of a 
larger effort in. every subsequent ' 
plan and this approach; yielded 
results. m А 
What were the specific. findings 
of the mid-term appraisal, of the 
Plan last year? In the first place, 
the reappraisal highlighted the Јар, 
in agriculture. Agricultural ‘:pro- `, 
duction as a ‘whole declined’ by 3.3" 
per cent in 1962-63. The rice‘out- 
put declined by 8 per cent and wheat 
and sugarcane .by 7.5 per cent. 
Subsequently, rice production picked 
up but the drag on the economy as’. 
a result of failure ori thé agricultural" 
front still remains with us. ~ - i 
Weather conditions and certain’ 
technical and administrative weak- : 
nesses in the execution of agricultural. 
programmes were underlined. as the | 
main factors for the failure. But'it 
was also conceded that speedy.execu- , 
tion of land reforms programme was, 
vital for: increasing ` "agricultural" 
production and’ strengthening: rural: 
economy. ‘The National Develop-: 
ment Council called for ‘complete’ 
implementation of this: programme" 
by the end of the Third Plan. ''- 
The firidings on the industrial 
front were more, significant. ‘Indus- 
trial production im the ‘first two 
years of the Third Plan were much: 
below the: Plan assumiptions.!' The 
index of industrial production 1056 ' 
by 6.6 percent in 1961-62 and by 8 
percent in 1962-63. The lag ‘here 
was ascribed to. foreign, exchange: 
shortage for import of raw materials; 
intermediates and components ard 
difficulties in respect of availability 
of power, coal and ~ transport. in, 
certain régions. Though"there “has 
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been no perceptible- improvement 
in foreign exchange side, the situation 
inregard to power, transport and 
coal improved considerably towards 
the end of 1962. 

The mid-term review, spoke of 
delays in the'public séctor projects 
on account of inadequate preparatory 
planning and dearth of suitable and’ 


' strong design and. technical organi- 


sations. "Nevertheless; it „noted 
that basic industries had . made 
considerable'progress and it is use- 
ful'to stress that most of ‘the key 
basic and“ heavy ‘industry projects 
are in the public'sector, ` 


. .Inspite of a somewhat. lower rate 
of^growth in” the overall index "of | 
industrial production, the output in ' 


the basic metal industry" increased 
by 26 per cent, ‘the‘manufacture of 
métal products by: 69 per cent, 
manufacture, of machinery by..20-22 
per cent.and chemical products by 
23 per 'cent during the first two 
years of ће Planz ^ | "^, 

. To the extent, it was. pointed out; 


capacity is built'up in the.basic and ` 


producer goods industries according 
to the plan pattern, the economy 
is" strengthened: even if ‘the "full 
benefits from it might ‘delayed for 
some time in certain. cases. * 


-Failure of ‘Private Sector ` | 


{ ОБИ Eua 
: However,, the' mid-plan review 


m cis arr 


of'the private sector, particularly 


in certain’ crucial industries suchas . 


fertilizérs; pig iron,, cement and 


several others. Itis noteworthy that , 
these “shortfalls ` were "precisely in.: 
those basic industriés “a Share, in : 


whicli private; Sector һай secured 


after a lot of clamour at the time of. 


the formulation of the Third ‘Plan: 
This obliged the Planning "Comrhi- 


ssion and the coricerned Ministries to" 


take over some of ‘the projects; 
párticularly'in fertilizers and special 


steels, orginally alloted to the private | 
sector, into’ the‘ public sector with | 


a view to speeding up their execu- 


tion’ and, correcting ‘the, serious . 


inibalances that had emerged in the 


economy: Itis also proposed as an’ 


insurance” against -such contigency” 
to’. earmark :in' the Fourth Plan, 
larger ‘share to the public sector, 
and allot! -additional funds {о 
pick up private sector shortfalls, 
as’ and '? when they.. occur. 
Another, significant fact that 
stood out when’ a serious examina- 


(ng 


tion “of "tlie execution of рап pro- 


grammes was made, was the non- 
utilization of foreign aid, particularly 


western credits whether official 
or private, mainly because 
of the involved procedures 


and terms that the creditors imposed.. 
The result has been'costly delays and’ 
postponement of benefits to. the 
economy from large investments. 
In addition, the political factors and , 
attempts by Western powers to pre- 
ssurise India into opening her doors . 
wide for the inflow of private capital 


‚ into certain key sectors led to actual | 
sabotage as in the case of Bokaro ' 


and. some other important projects.‘ 
Constitutional Amendments * 


Suggestions have beef’ .made. to .- 
overcome these difficulties . Бу . 


accomodating thé ' demands. of’ thé , : 


privat sector within the ‘country 
and the big finariciers abroad. Much ~ 


has been said about response to such + 


overtures but little tangible has, in 
effect been achieved. This, in its 
turn, is used to plead slow down on. 
development itself in the name of 
reliéving the present situation. ` ` 

"But such ~ solutions of ' the 
problems is to turn upside down the 


lessons to be learnt from past ex- . 
` perience and can only aggravate in 


the long run the difficulties that we 
are facing in the present and blight- 


у ing the aims and objectives of plan- 
disclosed’ heavy. failures on the part ` 


ning itself.. - н 

‚ The next decade, by all accounts, 
will be crucial for India, during which 
the programme of reaching what has 
been ‘called the’ off-take stage or 
making the economy self-generating 
must be achieved. "Prime Minister 
Nehru had said in the first chapter 


of ‘the Third Plan: “Тһе people of : 


India:today, with all their burdens 
and problems, live on the frontier of 
a new world which they аге helping 
to build. In order to cross ‘this 
frontier they have to possess courage 
and enterprise, the spirit of en- 
durance and capacity for hard work 
and vision of the future.” i 

' In the name of relieving present 
difficulties, to allow backing away : 
from this approach will be to throw · 
away a great heritage. What is 
needed is that' the working of the. 
economy ‘should be taken more" 
firmly in hand, Бу exercising 
controls on those ‘forces which for 
their narrow gains upset its moinen- 
tum and activising those forces which 
will put: their labour and enterprise 
into- giving it a push forward; `- 


MAINSTREAM ` 


~ 


Ó.N. бына Ranjan 


80 DAYS WITHOUT NEHRU 


us could not .envisage life 

without Jawaharlal Nehru, for 
through the freedom struggle and 
through seventeen years of freedom 
he had become so much a part of 
our lives. А benumbing sensation 
of having come suddenly. upon a 
gaping void gripped us. . 

' “After Nehru Who ?" ' which till 
then was the pet subject of uninform- 
ed speculators like Welles Напреп 
and an expression of wishful think- 
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ing on the part of е reactionary ~ 


fringe in India, became a grimly real 
question which deeply disturbed 
men’s minds. While many felt that 
the solid foundation of democracy 
laid by our leader could not be 
easily disturbed, many others nurtur- 
ed fears on this account, 

And even if democratic forms 
were maintained, would the new 
leadership take the country stead- 
fastly along the path to Socialism 
chalked out by Jawaharlal Nehru ? 
He was the unifying force in a 
country torn by communal, regional, 
linguistic conflicts which were 
being taken advantage of by anti- 
social elements of every kind. 

What would happen in the 
absence of this unifying force ? 
Would parochialism and narrow 
chauvinism triumph over- the sense 
of national unity and solidarity-? 


lal Nehru carved for our country a 
place of considerable importance by 
following a policy of non-alignment 
with the power blocs and of friend- 
ship with all countries for mutual 
benefit. ' 
also played a major role in the 
worldwide fight against the vestiges 
of colonialism. Even while he was. 
alive various lobbies were at work to 
change our policies, especially after 
the massive Chinese invasion; but 
thanks to his firmness and foresight, 
these forces could not make much 
headway. What would happen 
now ? ^ . Е 


Jockeying for Power 


These and many other questions | 
remain largely unanswered eighty . 
days after Jawaharlal Nehru’s death. . 


It is true that the scramble for power 
AUGUST 15, 1964 


Under his guidance India ` 


was ,not allowed to upet stability; . 


Sri ‘Kamaraj’ s consensus formula 
averted what- might well have been a 
major crisis for the ruling party. 
Nevertheless, during the twelve days 
during which Sri Gulzarilal Nanda 
was Prime Minister, ‘hectic jockeying 
for power went: on ‘behind the 
Scenés. 

Group alignments appeared , to 
be changing every hour, the: consi- 
derations invariably being representa- 
tion and seniority in the Union 
Cabinet. There "was - bargaining 
over the No. 2 position; and all the 
important portfolios were freely 
offeréd in return for support. Men 
known as Congress Leftists did not 
hesitate to join hands with men 
equally known as extreme Rightists. 
The prospect of power seemed to 
have pushed overboard the pro- 
claimed principles of many indi- 
viduals. 


Smooth Transition 


Thanks to the astuteness of the - 


Congress President, thé world saw 
a smooth transition; but the truth 
was that in order to prevent a crisis 
and consequent chaos, Sri Kamaraj, 
with the help mainly of States’ 
Chief Ministers and some of the 
central leaders, managed what was 
essentially да з patchwork arrange- 


. ment. 
In international affairs, Jawahar- . 


Some of the groups which di d. 


not succeed in their bid for power — 


remain disgruntled to. this day and 
are. among the. most . vociferous 
critics of the Government. It is 
clear that. the. patchwork .arrange- 
ment has little’ more’ utility than to 
keep the: administration ' running , 
smoothly for the time being. ` 
The choice of:-Sri Lal. Bahadur - 
Shastri by “consensus” was. without 
doubt a successful essay in ‘inner: 
party diplomacy, At the same time,. 
it brought: out the fact that the 
centrist elements were the only ones | 
with a firm grip on the party; it also - 
became clear that .the ‘compulsions 
of power politics could make alliances 
between 
elements of Right and Left possible: 
But more than all else, it became 


-evident that the Right wing was a 


little more powerful in the party 


‚ - collective leadership; 


‘seemingly "-irreconcilable . 


than the Left. The’ clay feet of the 
leadership of the "Left'stood шь 
covered for all to see. 

However, the composition of the 
Shastri Cabinet demonstrated that 
firmness in the pursuit of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's policies was difficult of 
achievement. The same Cabinet 
with Jawaharlal Nehru at its head 
would have been vastly different, 
for the simple reason that, despite 
his -latter-day indecision and even 
wobbling, Nehru’s unshakable 
faith in Socialism would have 
asserted itself and he would. not 
have permitted any major deviation 
from national and international 
policies. 

With Nehru absent, it was 
“necessary to have given greater 
weightage to sections genuinely 
dedicated to the principles of peace 
and ` socialism. Quite ^ obviously, 
persons like Sri S.K. Раш should 
have had.no place in such a Cabinet. 


Thus, not only were many groups 
kept out which were to continue their 
activities aimed at undermining the 
prestige and power of those in office, 
but a dedicated and homogeneous 
team owas not got together. 
It is not surprising that the heavy 
strain involved in handling these 
quarrelling elements resulted in the 
Prime- Minister falling ill within 
seventeen days of assuming office. 


Two Warnings 


. Before the new party leader was 
chosen, Sri Kamaraj administered 
two warnings to Congress M.P.s. 
The first was that, since no individual 
could: take the place of Jawaharlal 
‘Nehru, they: should think in terms of 
they could 
_Succeed . only if they stood united. 


` -The second was that the common 
“people, who would have been patient 

with Nehru a little longer, could 
“not tow be expected to exercise the 
-same restraint; in other words, if 
' the pressing problems of prices ind 
foodgrains were not solved soon, the 
Congress could not expect to succeed 


' in the next general elections. 


For a time it looked as if the 
.Parliamentary Party hàd accepted 
this position. There were even hopes 
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Limas work further out because their long booms : 
-have great strength without excess weight. Balanced . 
machinery weight eliminates unnecessary, counter 
weight for smooth, fast swings. Extra wide and‘long  . 
і crawlers add stability; big, deep drums boost cable 


capacity to work well below grade, - 


b These are but a few of the many valuable 
reasons: Limas make such superb and 
profitable draglines. 


. Various attachments to same basic machine 
—Shovel, Pull Shovel, Dragline, Crane, 
Clamshell, Pile Drivers. сй; Си 
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that soie Kind of.a collective leadet 
ship would emérge |; ^ | . 
„But these hopes weré shortlived. 

ere, began. propaganda that a 
“syndicate” was trying to rule thé 
country; prominent Congressmen 
who had been denied a plaée in the 
Central Cabinet gave expression to 
this view іп public. Another view 
was that the Chief Ministets were 
asserting themselvés, with the result 
that ‘before long the Centre would 
Бе reduced to a rubber-stamp. . 

There -were even attempts to 
take advantage ‘of Sri Kamaraj’s 
position as Congress President. and 
start a whispering campaign about 
North and South. : 


It must be said to the credit of 


.the Congress leadership .that they 
realized that the Party's prestige was 
at stake and thát any mistake would 
be costly. This. was reflected in 
the promptness with which action 
was taken on Ње report of the ‘Das 
Commission ‘and Sri Kairon ‘was 
eased out of office in Punjab.. That 
the central leadership was пої 
wiling to allow another of the 
warring groups in .that State to 
assume power was also made clear 
by. the surprise choice of a back- 
bencher as, Chief. Minister. Кр 

. Similarly in Uttar Pradesh the 
central. "leadership showed . its 
impatience with the bullying tactics 
of Sri С.В. Gupta and it was reflected 
in the décision to order a recount in 
the UPCC poll. It is expected that 
this will not mean undue encourage- 
inent to the,rival group which, in 
ideological ternis is not very different 
from, thé Gupta faction. Тһеѕе аге 
Stray indications of -a new awareness 
of the néed to put the Congress 
house in order if it is to survive as 
the major political party in India. 


Lack of. Firmness (c! 


. The removal of Sri Kairon and 
the” Khadiwala affair -in «Madhya 


Pradesh focussed attention on’ the. 


prevalence of corruption inside the 
‘Congress. But apart from action 
taken after clear findings against 
individuals, no serious attempt has 
yet been' made to investigate the 
many allegations made against 
Ministers and legislators: s 

. Sii Nanda has launched a big 
offensive against corruption, but-the 
methods-he is adopting are too. soft 


to yield; results. And even’ these . 


mild efforts to root out corruption 
are resented by highly-placed Con- 
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gressmen and top officials of the 
Government. , | | 
Despite the Kairon affair, very 
few Ministers havé^ declared «their 
assets, not to speak of those.of their - 


children and relatives: Sons of” 


ministers arid ‘officials: occupying 
important i 
sector firms -continue -to enjoy the 
privilege. Бог - these -people the 
Sadachar 
to degenerate into, а poor joke. 
R 1] n" tar o 
Hoarders and'Profiteers ` so 
The reluctance to deal firmly with 
hoarders of foodgrains and profiteers 
contrasts sharply with the eloquent 
promises madeyin the: wake of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s death. Sri 
Krishnamachari 
that State trading in foodgrains had 
become inevitable; within a few days 
this “became his “personal opinion". 
While Nehru was alive the 


‘hoarders and: blackmarketeers had 


been given a three-month grace 
period. Later they were given 
another lease. And now the Prime 
Minister himself has. offered them 
fifteen days in which to bring out 
their hoards into the open market. 

How seriously this “ultimatum” 
is meant remains to be seen. The 


so-called drive to unearth hoarded. 


grains in the Capital has given 
an ‘indication of the extreme 


reluctance of the authorities to риё. 


down anti-social elements. While 
the blackmarketeer goes scotfree, 
it is the poor man who in desperation 
joins the grainshop looters that has 
to face the brunt of police anger. It 
must be obvious to the Government 
that the people have reached the end 
of their patience -and that it would 
be extremely unwise to deal with 
this ‘human problém as a law and 
order matter. s 

Sri Subramaniam has no doubt 
made a good beginning by fixing 
maximum prices of: foodgrains in 
the ' South. But such piecemeal 
solutions will not end the food 
crisis. A massive, simultaneous 
drive throughout the country to 
unearth hoarded grains, acquisition 
of all foodgrain stocks by the 
Government, and sale at reasonable 


prices through. fair price shops and 


cooperatives—these .constitute the 
only effective answer to the challenge 
posed by the foodgrains traders. 

But what has actually happened 
in these two and a half, months is 
that- by threatening to wind up 


positions”? in? :private>- 


Samiti’ -äs “threateninig: 


told -:'Parliamént --' 


- qualified to discuss. His 
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business the traders have succeeded) 
in preventing the Government from, 


‘taking’ action. Many Congressmen 


‘result of corruption. | 

. Sri Shastri’s letter to the Chief 
‘Ministers shows that another im-, 
"portant factor responsible for it is: 
the refusal of States to look at the 
food problem from, the "national 
‘angle and ‘their reluctance to co- 
operate with one another to relieve 
the people of hardship. Thus оп 
“the food front these eighty days have 


‘admit that'this situation is the direct 


seen great promises but little 
supporting action. i 
Subtle attempts are afoot to 


_ Change .the steel and oil policies 
accepted by the country under 
Jawaharlal "Nehru's guidance. Sri 
Sanjiva Reddy actually made a 
statement about foreign equity, 
„participation in steel projects, but 
retracted when the left-wing press 
challenged the propriety of his 
public utterance. In regard to oil, 
there are misgivings about the 
negotiations with ' Burmah-Shell 
over the Madras refinery. : 

Sri Patil’s. activities in the United 
States are not above suspicion. 
During what is described аз a private 
visit he has chosen to discuss with 
American, authorities our national 
policies which he is perhaps least 

public 
reference to:Kashmir was evidently 
aimed at pleasing his | American 
friends rather than at presenting 
India's position correctly. M 
Foreign Relations | 

In the field of foreign relations, 
it has been repeatedly said on behalf 
of the Government that Jawaharlal 
Nehru's policies will continue to be 
pursued. There would have been 
no reason to doubt this but for the 
extremely embarrassing performance 
‘of Sri  Krishnamachari at the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference in London. 

For the first time the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ communiqué 
contained a reference to  Indo- 
Pakistan disputes; joint British- 
Pakistani propaganda was evidently 
not effectively countered. When. it 
is remembered that on two previous 
occasions. the British and Ше 
Pakistanis. tried the same trick but 
Jawahdilal Nehru put his foot down 

‘firmly, fears about how far our 
Ministers will keep to the Nehru line 
cannot be dismissed lightly. ..— = 

Despite the initial blunder madé 
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‚ I am convinced that the only key to the solution of the 
` world’s problems and of India’s problems lies in Socialism, 


and when I use this word I do so not in a vague huma- 
nitarian way but in the scientific, economic sense. 
Socialism is, however, something even more than an 
economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such 
also*it appeals to me. I see no way of ending the 
poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and the 
subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
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by ТТК on arrival in London over 
the Southern Rhodesia question, we 
have been able to show that our 
attitude to colonial peoples fighting 
for freedom is not changed.’ But it 
has to be admitted that the London 
conference demonstrated painfully 
that without Nehru our stature in 
the world has shrunk consi- 
derably. 


It is only due to wrong choice of 
representatives and, presumably, 
inadequate briefing. On the 
Vietnam crisis, India has taken a 
logical stand by declaring itself in 
favour of peace; but there was no 
need to have steered clear of placing 
the blame for the crisis where it is 
due. 


Missing More Acutely 


So at the end of eighty days we 
feel the absence of Jawaharlal Nehru 
even more acutely than we did when 
he died. Those to whom has fallen 
the task of translating his ideals into 
reality, of building the superstruc- 
ture on the edifice built by him, have 
the responsibility of ensuring that 
there is no: damage to the edifice 
itself. З 


But the Opposition parties are 
not without their responsibility in 
this task. The parties of the Left 
have to come together and organize 
themselves sufficiently to be able to 
check any deviation from the policies 
inherited from Nehru. They cannot 
shirk their duty of safeguarding the 
interests of the common people 
against the onslaughts of. vested 
interests both within and outside the 
Congress. They can quarrel among 
themselves or forge alliances with 
reactionary parties and groups only 
at the cost of the people. This, to 
say the least, would be  un- 
forgivable. 


The legacy of Jawaharlal Nehru 
has ceased to be the property of a 


.single party however powerful it may 


be. It belongs to the entire nation, 

and if the Left, inside and outside - 
the Congress, does not stand together 

to defend it and carry it forward, the 

policies for which Nehru stood will 

slowly be undermined and this great 

country will have to remain content 

taking a back seat in the comity of 
nations. 


Bighty days is less than three 


. months—but seems to be a terribly 


long gap. 2 
MAINSTREAM 
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7 зоте of thé 
„оолдан! с 

НЕ ‘total bankruptey of -the 

"| Congress economic ` planning 

Æ -is underlined? by (a) stard- 

still in food and-agricultural produc- 


ut 


босі 


tion; (b) sluggisli "industrial `ртозушШ-_ 


(c) large' and: continuing іпсгеаѕе:іп 
unemployment; ‘and “(d) increasing 
disparities in wéalth; incomes and 
styles of living, whereby ‘an in- 
finitesimal minority of опе per cent 
grabs as much as -twenty per cent 
* of the total:national -income. - 1 15 
significant that the time of Chinese 
attack coincided with the year of 
stagnant production and declining 
national income iX ойт country. · · 

In order to lift the country’ out 
of this morass, an all-out investment 
‚ effort is called for. -.This effort can 
succeed ‘only: іп. an egalitarian at- 
mosphere. ";Maximum.: . achievable 
equality and all-round austerity; and 
-stable. prices of essential commodities 
are the preconditions: of such an 
investment effort and acceleration:of 
the rate of economic growth. : 
While there has Беси some 
economic. development in relation to 
our past, compared. to other :newly- 
freed countries ‚апа our own crying 
needs, this development Баѕ` been 
insignificant, Further, the..fruits- of 


increased ; production and- , wealth. 


have gone to sustain.ostentation and 
luxury of an imperceptibly growing 
minority. . The: broad masses, conti- 
nue to languish in poverty, misery 
and disease. у 2. 

The Samyukta Socialist Party 
will séek to give a boost to invest- 
ment and development. by first 
creating ‘an equalitarian revolution 
and instilling е. spirit of idealism 
among the producers in factories and 
on land through following steps :. 

" (1) Abolition of and tax on all 
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:uneconomic..; holdings, that is hold- 
ings upto six'and. halfvacres of land 
of average fertility. с: 1. 


- 4 Q) Re-division of land; eliminà- 
‘tion of all intermediaries. and’ a 


ceiling on family holdings.at three 
times the economic holding: ^ ' 
r^ -(3)-Cancellation of all fraudulent 
entries. апа land transfers ‘and 
restoration of.the land to the actual 
der." сез ues adam oe жа 
(4) Abolition of the^system : of 
share-cropping.-- The tiller of. the 
soil: must be enabled to enjoy the 
fruit of-his labour. :Го begin, with, 
there should.be legislation fixing the 
share of thé , share-cropper: .and 
landlord in the ratio. of. three;to- 
one, and effective measures, for. its 
strict. enforcement.” |. „у. 


(5), A minimum. wage. should be 
fixed for agricultural labourers and 
machinery, established for its, imple- 
mentation. Co-operation of organisa- 
tions, of; agricultural... labourers 
shall be enlisted for enforcing this 
minimum. wage. ° SU ood DES 

© (6).Creation of. a food army for 
bringing new land under. -the plough 


and yoluntary , brigades, to execute ` 


small works.to increase production 
under the leadership of panchayats 
and .peasánt organisations. `` 


Industry to. RDL фсе 
* (1) The Samyukta Socialist Party 
favours socialisation of all:meéans of 
production, and , businesses . which 
emplóy wage labour. Thére тау, 
however, bea phased programme „of, 
socialisation of which. the first 
phase should embrace iron and steel, 
engineering, chemicals, electricity, 
minerals, sugar, cloth, cement, 
insurance and banking. Ж 

.. (2); After considering the present 


alists in Ferment  .. 


DRAFT “BEFORE. S:S. Р. |, 


Жу de "The Samyukta Socialist Party born’ out of the merger of the Praja Socialist | 


t of the. Left. fores in the’ country; the Samyukta +. : 


inion, spread "over differént political ‘parties. For an: .. « 
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"policies ji“ regard to ‘the’ public 
Sector, the SSP is of the. view 


that there is today ‘not only alot of 
‘wastage ~ and inefficiency. in 
this ‘sector, but, this, sector is 
‘vying with the; private sector in 


perpetuating intolerable disparities in 


incomes; perquisites, amenities for 
higher echelons об, the bureaucracy 
with those for. ordinary workers. The 


. SSP will purge the public sector 


‘of these blemishes, and reorganise it 
on democratic principles so that the 
workers and, thé . consurhers will 
have an effective say in its manage- 
mH. 4 ЛС, \, 


Price Policy ™ '` 


“1, "The ` Samyukta’. Socialist | Party 


“i 


will introduce an integrated ` welfare 
price policy,’ the main’ features of 
which will be as under: . 
(a).Essential manufactured articles 
of consumption shall: not sell at 
more than one-and-half times the 
cost of production.. This will be. 


` inclusive of all taxes and profits. 


74 (b) The present wide fluctuations 
in the prices.of foodgrains at harvest 
tithe and in ‘pre-harvest period shall 
be, .brought under control. This 
fluctuation shall. not bé, allowed 


` to exceed more than one anna per 


seer or roughly ‘sixteen per cent. 

. (с) Peasants should be given a 
remunerative price for their produce, 
that 15 to sày, a price which will 
cover their cost of production and 
ensure them a decent minimum 
standard of living. 

~ (d) There shall be established 
parity between the prices of agri- 
cultural commodities, and those of 
manufactures., . . 

: . (6) The same principle. of parity 
has to be introduced in international 
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trade so that the exploitation of ће, 


primary producing poor nations— 
primary -producers—of the world by 
the rich ones is mitigated. 

(f) There shall be nationalisation 
of the wholesale trade in foodgrains. 

(g) A scheme of crop insurances 
shall be intre duced to give security. 
to the peasant. PRMENS 


Equality a " 


(1) Since equality is the very 
kernal of socialism, the Samyukta 


Socialist Party will try.to give" it ^ 
its ` 
taxation measures, incomes „policy, ` E 


concrete expression through: 


and nationalisation etc. It" would 
bring disparities within the ratio of 
one-to-ten, and „take the first step 
by putting a ceiling of Rupees One 
Thousand, on all incomes arid ex- 
penditurés. "This "ceiling ^ will“ be 
inclusive “of” all allowances; ^ ex- 
penses accounts and'other amenities. 
` (2) Primary ‘education, shall not 
‘only be.free and compulsory but also 
equal. -AIl special primary schools 
shall be abolished. ^ ^^ °С. |. 
(3) With a view ‘to eliminating 
inequalities абі extravagarice and 
creating a climate оѓ” austerity, 
all travel except third class on the 
railways shall be abolished [ог а 
period’ of at least ' twenty "years. 
On bus transport also class distinc- 
tions shall be abolished. , зот: 
(4) With the object, of liquidating 
all, relics, of imperialist-bureaucratic 
‘system and establishing full demo- 
cracy, ‘the SSP: will, introduce 
the following changes’: " "..; a 
^ (a) The replacement of. ‘the 
‘system of indirect ‘elections 10 
District Panchayats by a'system of 
-direct elections. ^^ . ." n 
(b) Abolition of the post of the 
District Collector and the ‘transfer 
of all his’ functions to the elected 
District Council.’ © " " , ^ - 
' (c) The "posts ‘of ^ Municipal 
Commissioners and chief officers 
shall not be filled by State Govern- 
ments. These officers "will Бе 
appointed by: the municipalities and 
will be, responsible to these elected 
bodies. os an S 
^ (d) District Councils, Munici- 
palities and Panchayats Shall: cease 
to be creatures of legislatures and 
will have their status defined in the 
Constitution itself. 2 
' (e) Twehty-five pèr cent .of all 
development expenditures shall bé 
spent through’ ‘and’ by the local 
bodies. ` СА 
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. urban 


.. .(f). Ownership‘ and management 


of’ appropriate ‘socialised industries 
shall vest in local bodies. ~ 
. (в) State” Government _ and 
municipalities shall be entitled to 
regulate the prices of urban lands. 
Ownership of these. lands will vest in 
municipalities and Government, 
which shall. prepare schemes for 
town planning, cheap housing ete. 
(b) Municipalisation of all 
I housing . by, stages. No 
person ;shall,.be. entitled . іо . own 
more than. one. house... -., 
(g) Prohibition of. new industries 
in the overgrown:.'urban .centres 
such as Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
Kanpur and, Bangalore. Dispersal 
ofu industries in: the: hinterland.'so 
‘as towpreventi unhealthy concentra- 
tions and promote balanced. industrial 
development < v throughout :: the 
country. . uz ut! s de In 
Caste Ройсу ,. ovs 
^: "The struggle against inequality in 
India has another dimension. “The 
fight. for political ' and -economic 
equality must also extend to the 
social .realm.. The ‘class’ - struggle 
against féudal-capitalist exploita- 
tion can only succeed ift is coupled 
with the struggle for social equality. 
э should be remembered that 
equality ‘and equal opportunity, are 
not’ syhorymious. ‘In а ‘society 
characterijed""by · a · -hierarchical 
structure based on birth, the principle 
of equal opportunity cannot produce 
an equal society. The established 
conventional notions: about "merit 
and ‘ability must result in denial 
of opportunities in" actual “practice 
for backward ' castes, harijans, 
adibasis, etc. The principle of 
preferential opportünities alone will 
ensure that thé. backward sections 
will catch up'with the advanced ones 
in a reasonable period of time. - а 
^ The notion of “backwardness 
needs.to be defined. "The primary 
test is, of course, a social one:: what 
is the traditional ranking and status 
of a particular group in the hierachy 
of castes ? But edücational advance, 
económic ‘position, and " political 
power are also relevant considera- 
tions. Since backwardness’ is by 
its nature a relatiye concept, it has 
to be applied" in a ‘dynamic manner. 
It'may so happen that what is a 
backward group. today may in the 
course of time.not' only ‘improve its 
lot’ but, in the process, begin to 


.exhibit attitudes characteristic of 
‚Ше upper castes. It may at that 


stage even start opposing the principle 
of preferential opportunities and 
defend the status quo. 


Ninety Percent 


At present the backward category 
must be deemed to include the hari- 
jans, the adibasis, the backward 
sections of the Hindu community, 
womeh, as' also the unprivileged 
sections of minority communities. 
In terms of percentages, this category 
today consfitütes 90 per cent or more 
of the total population. 

` The struggle against economic 
exploitation and for ‘economic ' 
equality; for а ceiling on income and 
redivision of. land; against the 
‘exploitative .use' оѓ: ће: English 
language. by. the «English knowing 
upper. caste, and, upper class minority; 
for people’s. languages; -and for a 
rapid rate of economic growth will 
of course powerfully help the creation 
of an equal society. But this must 
be paralleled by а deliberate policy 
of providing , special -, opportunities 
for the backward „section. This : 
principle must also ‘be defined 
concretely; it must mean reservation 


of upwards of 60 per cent seats in 


all spheres. for. people drawn from 
these sections... .,. 7 
The weakness ‘of the . people’s 
movement in our. country is- largely: 
the result of (i) the preponderence 
of upper-caste: leadership іп our 
major political:parties and (ii) the 
sectional. isolationist character’ of 
the organisations’ ` .of" scheduled 
castes; adibasis etc. The SSP. must 
fulfil the need: of a party which will 
free the movement from the twin 
evils .of sectionalism and upper- 
caste. dominance. 25 CASA 
ЈА. serious application ' of’ ' this 
principle- Бу Ше Party and the 
acquisition of.a broad.liberal out- 
look by Party activities will not only 
create: а sense ‘of confidence among 
the bàckward: sections, and inducé 
them -to regard-it as their Party, but 
give’ a tremendous’ Шр” to tlie 
process of radicalisation.- . P K 
The SSP will, as an. earnest of 
its intentions in this regard make а 
béginning by applying this principle 
(a) in the formation of Party Commis 
ttees and (b)' i distributing tickets 
for elections to représeritatives bodics' 
like the Municipalities,” Assemblies’ 
and the Lok’Sablia. ' © ṣ 
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`'ТАе question of language’ must 
be viewed from the standpoint of the 
people. 
` The SSP is in favour of an 
‘immediate abolition of English from 
"our public life. ‘It is opposed to the 
‘use ‘of English as ‘а medium of 
administration and ‘instruction "for 
several reasons. 

! First of all; it is a totally foreign 
language and is not and will never be 
comprehensible except’: to, an in- 
‘significant minority. ‘of: our ‘ people. 

''" The" continued use ‘of English 
(üàkes difficult "the rapid spread of 
education; saps the Students’ energies 
in’ _masteritig ` the-onerous job ‘of 
Teathing’ а. foreign, tongue, "puts à 
premium’ ‘on "türns' of ` phrases. at 
the: expensé tof” real‘ knowledge; 
perpetuates" the ^ domination of “a 
ruling class with,a. shrinking -base, 
and effectively” shuts off the masses 
from: active participation in public 
affairs. Besides;..it; is a constant 
reminder of our-national humi- 
liation апі’ "breeds za feeling of 
inferiority among the vast majority 
and an attitude of’ contemptuous 
arrogance in the infinitesimally small 
minority. = 


Democratic Demand” "T 


Abolition. of English is a demo- 
cratic demand.: The principle of 
reorganisation of States on the basis 

of langüage assümed the immediate 

introduction “of Indian, languages 
for public purposes in, these. states. 
Without,this basic, reform, linguistic 
reorganisation becomes an essay in 
futility. . 

- The language. question must be 


` solved on the "following: basis: 


(a) At the state level regional 
languages shall- replace English as 
the administrative and educational 
medium. "Use of Hindi shall be 
optional i in hon-Hindi areas. `. 

(b) Та the Hindi-speaking ^ areas 
Hindi shall replace English as the 
medium of instruction and ad- 
ministration. 

(c) ‘At the Union level “also, 
Hindi- shall -replace - ‘English: (ia all 
Union departments). in Hindi areas. 
English may be "used for Union 
purposes by the pedple of the non- 
Hindi States should they so desire. 
The SSP. would, however, like the 
simultaneous use of regional langu- 
ages alongside of Нійаі in Union 
offices-and Union ‘work after English 
has ``Бееп abolished. The SSP 
zwishes То: make: it clear- that there-is 
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‘no question of imposing Hindi on 
the non-Hindi tegions. 
.. (d) Hindi and regional langiáges 
shall replace English, in the 'telë- 
printer. service... The Government 
and its various agencies should ‘cease 
‘advertising ‘in . English ` language 
daily newspapers ’ and . divert the 
resources thus saved for building : up 
the language press. Oo ay 
(е) There, should be a few "central 
universities ’ in non-Hindi. states 
where the . medium : of.. instruction 


‘would be Hindi. : 


(f) Барін shall a be ‘a com- 


` pulsory. subject of. study. in ‘schools 


and colleges. ; Lack of knowledge: of 
English, ‘shall not debar a pérson 
from ‘holding” е; ‘highest’, public 
office in thé land. 

(g) The SSP rejects the’ theory’ of 
cültivating" English ‘as : ‘the’ exclusive 
window ‘on- the ‘world? "It ‘would 


‘encourage learning of other languages . 


like Russian; ‚ Japanese, ` Chinesé, 
Spanish, - Gérhian; еіс. as ‘optional 
subjects and: promote direct trans: 
lation’: from ~ ‘these ‘Sources El. 
Indian languages. « 5H v i 

(h) ‘The SSP’ wants the dystem. ‘of 
siimltaneous translation in Parlia- 
ment to be extended to теріойа] 
languages so that non-Hindi speaking 
Members may be induced .to speak 
in their mother tongue: n 
;; Only by: actually..using Indian 
languages іп: All fields сап: they be 
be enriched.: “To.. wait for . their 
enrichment .is:to ensure that: they 
will never.be used. In the opinion 
of the SSP, Indian. languages г with 
their heritage'.of.Sanskrit,. Praakrit, 
have~;the potentiality 
of ‘becoming’ great languages. What 
is required.is their continuous use 
for. all modern’ purposes. 
+ 1. All: Government servants, 
excepting :members’ of the -armed 
forces, armed constabulary and officer 
cadres in the policy-making ad- 
ministrative ;and managerial ranks, 
shall- have the right. to.; Љесоте 
members of political parties. , | 

2. All restrictions on the politica 
and democratic «rights „of -public 
sector employees, including railway- 
men and civilian..defence; employees, 
and of semuic gererent institutions 
such, , municipalities , and 
pauca “shall be lifted. ` 
Een «Members, ‘of , ordinary police 
forces . should ‘be ‘allowed to become 
members ‘of political parties, but if 
there are difficulties in implementing 
this immediately, the ‘ban “on their 


. shifts. 


“forming . trade. union associations 
shall, at least be removed forthwith: 
"4. A reform of”. the criminal law 
‘in order to remove its' repressive 
“features - “and secure the citizens 
‘protection from arbitrary arrest апа 
‘harassment, 

5. A reform of judicial, procédures 
with a view to reducing frustrating 
delays. and „ensuring cheap“ and 
ey justice. » 

6. The emergency proclaimed 
by the Government after ihe Chinese 
invasion in October 1962 shall be 
abrógated.. Its continuance can. be 
justified ‘only if there is а cléar, and 
present threat of invasion. The 
threat" of Chinese,“ expansionism is 
likely: to “be with us for several 
generations. . 7 The emergency 
provisions of the: Constitution were 
certainly not meant to cover: periods 
running  into,, several " decades. 
Ordinary ` ‘laws ОЁ the land, correct 
policies and strict ` vigilance can 
meet the threat effectively. To' seek 
to usurp extraordinary ‘powers in 
the name of the emergency is to 
commnit’a fraud on the* Constitution. 

7. The detention provisions of 
the DIR shall be abolished. , . 

8. ‘All those. -detained under the 
provisions -of „DÍR shall be either 
prosecuted or set free- immediately. 

9. In order ; to combat the new 
industrial ‘feudalism. in proprietary 
towns such: as -Tatanagar, Dalmia- 
Dagar etc.'and public sector towns 
such as Durgapur, Bhilai, Chittaran- 
jan etc., elected, · municipalities 
shall be set" лар ‘in all such urban 
centres and: ownership. of..all land 
therein. shall ,vest-in., these civic 
bodies. : 


Education 


1.: Illiteracy shall be eliminated 
within a.period of ten years and 
-a literacy army. shall be recruited to 
accomplish this. task on a war foot- 
‘ing. 

2. Educational Tm shall be 
overbauled. Emphasis. shall be on 
technical and. scientific education, 
research and acquisition : of real 


knowledge as ‘against superficial 
command of language. 
' 3. Educational ^ opportunities 


‘shall be’ expanded, if need be, by 
introducing; morning and evening 
The principle: of preferential 
opportunities in_ services ‘etc.; shall 
not mean denial ‘of educational 
opportunities for anyone. 
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The SSP shall seek to amend 
the Constitution with a view to (a) 
facilitating rapid social changes, 
(b) democratising the political and 
administrative structure; (c) ensuring 
decentralisation of power and active 
participation of the people; and (d) 
removing of restrictioris оп civil 
liberties. 

Concretély this would necessitate 
amending the provisions relating to 
property rights and compensation: 
introducing of new provisions, Чейп- 
ing the constitutional status of. local 
‘bodies, and providing for participa- 
tion by their members in the election 
of the President of the Republic, for 
reservation for backward people and 
or the abolition- of. the second 
chamber and Governor’s post, in 
the States. It. would ` also drop 
clauses providing `` for detention 
without trial. 

The SSP. would ‘also like to 
experiment with -a new type. of 
second chamber elected. on func- 
tional basis Whose duty it would be 
to debate economic ‘policies and 
plans and relevant legislation. 


Other Opposition-:Parties 


1. The Samyukta Socialist Party's 
main task is to unite all forces of 
socialism and democracy within' its 
ranks, strengthen the various mass 
organizations ^ associated with it 

~ and develop a powerful people's 
movement under its banner. 

2. In pursuing this objective the 
-Party will necessarily ' ‘have . to 
differentiate between. groups and 
parties which it can readily:assimilate 
and political formations: which 
cannot be absorbed in the- foreseeable 
future. 

3. With persistent efforts the 
fist group of parties сап be and 
should be drawn.into the Party fold. 
As to the second group of parties, 
friendly contácis should be 'estab- 
lished with them by the Party with 
a view to promoting ЕЕЕ of 
ideas. 

4. Through the - projection of 
concrete programmes : and ideas, ex- 
change of views. and: revolutionary 
action alone can ше SSP. ‘fulfil its 
task. : 

5. The SSP is, ‘an opposition 
party and it should .therefore func- 
tion on the floor of the legislatures in 
such a manner. that its exposure of 
the ruling party's ineptitude and 
misdeeds acquires effectiveness and 
thrust. NS 
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6. This would, entail procedural 
arrangements and co-ordination with 
other opposition elements, and this 
the SSP legislative groups should 
поё shun on any puristic grounds. 

7. These arrangements may 
extend to election of legislative 
committees and indirect elections to 
upper houses. . 


Mass Action 


8. The SSP must ever articulate 

people’s aspirations and also spear- 
head people's struggles against 
oppression and injustice, and thus 
emerge as the. foremost militant 
party. It is obvious that the Party 
would lose the reason for its separate 
existence if ‘it should allow its 
identity to be merged in enduring 
combinations of parties. 
‚`9; However, where circumstances 
require, Party may achieve synchro- 
nised mass action in consultation with 
other forces. The guiding principle 
should be adequacy of response and 
effectiveness of action., On specific 
issues, it would. be permissible for 
Party Committees and members to 
co-operate with ^ other, opposition 
groups in the interests of effective 
action -and propagation of Party 
policies, 

10..Elections and Parliamentary 
work must be considered as part of 
the wider mass movement. . The 
Party's objective should. be to bring 
about the defeat of the Congress 
Government and provide an alter- 
native socialist government. The 
Party must so conduct itself that the 
uninterrupted Congress rule based 
on minority support is ended quickly. 
Elections must be fought on the 
Party platform and in the name of 
the Party at all levels, and elected 
representatives of the: Party must 
function in the name of the Party in 
all. representative institutions. 

и. The SSP may make efforts to 
minimise division and- dispersion of 
opposition vote .by distribution and 
allocation of constituencies among 
various parties. But in-doing this 
no distinction should be made bet- 
ween the various opposition groups. 
And’ besides these adjustments 
should not lead to joint campaigning. 

13. The Party may support 
independent candidates who are 
experts in special fields of study and 
accept Party's election manifesto. 

14. The SSP does not favour 
proposals for an  anti-communist 


"democratic front" (with or without 
the Congress) or for a “secular 
front against communalism" (dgain 
with or without the Congress). Such 
get-togethers must blur vital aspects 
of socialist policy, divide the opposi- 
tion forces and help the ruling party 
‘strengthen itself. 

15. The SSP rejects suggestions of 
со- -operation with the rùling party. 
Even in an "emergency," the Party 
reserves its right to examine whether 
the emergency is genuine or a fake 
thing. It may, however, extend co- 
operation to, the Government from 
outside in.the event of an invasion. 
-In such an emergency, the Party will 
demand ‘from the Government 
enforcement of the principle of equal 
sacrifices and austerity all round. 
AE 
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Schofield Coryell 


Africa’ 5 Expectations 


? FRICANS ‘emerging—or soon. 
. А to; emerge—from the long 
night of colonialism look upon 

India with tremendous. respect. 
From her vantage point, as a senior 
member of the growing, community 
of . newly-independent. states, they 
expect from her a significant and 


powerful contribution to the world-' 


wide struggle for peace, freedom and 
justice in a universe where violence, 
oppression and exploitation _ still 
reign supreme E 


For many. ‘years—in fact ‘during-., 


the entire period-since India gained 
independence— India, as an` inter- 
national force, was identified with 


the overwhelming prestige of Nehru, : - 
the philosopher of peaceful co-. 


_ existence апі non-alignment, and , 
the peerless statesman of the Third 
World., 


Yawning Void : 

But Nehru's death ' suddenly 
created a void in the minds of many 
who woke up to realize that they 
really knew little or ‘nothing about 
India. 
today are centred around an ap- 


. preciation of the valüe and ‘force of ` 


Nehru’s foreign policy, and‘ the 
earnest desire to:see it continued 
and even re-inforced; in its essential 
aspects, under his successors in the:^ 
years ahead. 

Spokesmen -'of :' indépendent’’ 
African states cherish an extremely - 


positive attitude towards India’s © 
post-war contribution to the efforts- 


to avert a nuclear catastrophe. These 
states—for example, Algeria, Egypt 


and Ghana,—also~emphasize their ` 


basic agreement with India’s refusal 
to line up either with the pro-US 
or pro-Soviet blocs in the, world- 
wide struggle for power and influence. 

The idea that the newly- 
independent states have distinctive 
destinies of their own is enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed by all who speak, 
either officially or unofficially, in the 
name of the African nations which 
are in the vanguard of the continent's 
uphill climb toward genuine freedom 
and well-being. 

An Egyptian diplomat here 
. expressed this feeling succinctly: 
“We in Egypt are very close to 
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Most evaluations of India . 


discos the world ‘stage ‘we find 
ourselves i in-the identical position of 
new, struggling nations . thirsting 
for world peace. We want a chance 
to develop our economies in an 
atmosphére of freedom. 

"We are wiling to be friends 
with all nations, East or West, 
capitalist or socialist, which treat üs 
with respect or dignity. For this 
.reason, we. hope that. Nehru’s 
successors ¿will follow the path of 
neutralism . chalked . out by ‘their 
great leader. If "sö, India , will 
continue- to- exert .a. beneficial in- 
' fluence. If not—then may .God 
. help us all. Сс. 

A^ Ghanaian spokesman under- 
scored the fact that. Indian- foreign 
.policy has usually insisted on the 
‘possibility of resolving ` conflicts 
between. states -through negotiation 


rather than by resort to arms and. 


‘violence. “Не expressed regret. at 
the . unresolved" Indo-Pakistani and 
Sino-Indian: ‘differences but was 
confident" that- the Indian' govern- 
ment woüld seek'a reasonable апа 
non-violent: solution to these vexed 
questions.” Aes 


He concluded : "We hope and 


expect - that: ‘India will continue to. 


emphasize ‘péace and  .regotiated 
“settlement of--all disturbances that 
-afise in ‘the world: today. Perhaps, 
after a ‘generation or two of peace, 
the peoples: of the world will really 
- be able to- practise brotherhood in 
their relations with each other.” 


Border ‘Disputes 


Among Algerians, 
attitude towards the acceptance of 


‘existing. frontiers—even those carved . 


out by the colonial powérs--meets 
with whole-hearted approval. The 
general feeling is. that: unless the 
newly-independent African states 
agree to- -abide by the existing 
frontiers—however unjustly they 
may bave originated—there will be 
no foreseeable end to the squabbles 
and conflicts among the Africans 
themselves. Such a situation would 
only weaken iüdependent Africa as 
a whole and thus play directly into 
the hands of the imperialist enemy, 
ever on the watch to intervene by 
force and restore the old order, 


“eye to eye with India. 
‘in favour of .self-determination for 


the Indian 


‘Shastri was- 


For this reason, politically- 
conscious Algerians almost unanim- 
ously welcome the role-that India 
has played in advocating the accep- 
tance of existing frontiers. The 
border conflict between Algeria and 
Morocco last fall—a conflict that 
pitted Africans against Africans 
and threatened to flare up into a 
major issue in the world-wide роте 
struggle—is, proof, in their minds, 
of the ital need for avoiding armed 
border clashes. Algerians, of 


_course, blamé" . Morocco for wanting 


to push back the frontiers establish- 


- ed-under the French rule—frontiers 


which are adinittedly favourable to ` 


. Algeria. . 
‘Kashmir Issue 


On one issue, however, the 
Algerian government does not see 
Algeria is 


Kashmir, and hopes, in the words 
of an official, that India will “apply 
her own proclaimed principles 
by recognizing Kashmir’s right to 
self-determination.” 

The Algerians—like all progre- 
ssive forces in Africa—hope that 


‘the peace-oriented aspects of Indian 


foreign policy -will continue into the 
future. In. Algerian press statements 
Shastri, Nehru's successor to the 
Prime Ministership, was described 
as a faithful disciple of Nehru, and 
a talented organizer and adminis- 


trator. 


He may be lacking i in the political 
genius and distinctive style of his 
illustrious predecessor, but is deeply 
devoted to peaceful co-existence 
and the policy of negotiated settle- 
ment of international disputes. In an 
article published. by the semi- 
official weekly, Revolucian Africaine 
identified —hopefully 
—as a.partisan of a rational and 
unemotional approach to India's 
conflicts with Pakistan and with 

na. ' 

"Ihe feeling among Africans— 
especially the youthful militants 
—is that India’s role should not, 
however, be confined to efforts to 
avoid a nuclear holocaust and world 
war. They know that India always 
supported Africa's struggle, for 
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freedom from western dominance, 
but would like to see this support. 


take a firmer, more concrete and ^ 


more active, uncompromising, form. 
A young ‘Algerian revolutionary, 
speaking off the record, put it to 
. me this way: “We wish this power- 
ful, influential and friendly nation; 
India,—whose presence is not felt 
strongly in Africa—would throw 
in its lot with us, and extend concrete 
aid and political help to the forces 


still striving to break loose from. 


colonialism. 

“If India would play an actively 
anti-imperialist role, united heart 
and soul withthe rising forces of 
emergent Africa, then we would 
soon be able to encircle the war- 
hungry Western Powers, isolate 
them, and speed up the struggle for 
freedom, which is the only path to 
permanent peace." . `` 

А spokesman of the freedom 
movement of South Africa—care- 
fully weighing his words—was even 
more concrete and explicit in his 
answer to the question : What do 
Africans expect. of India. 

"In South -Africa а state of 
war exists today between the 
fascist rulers and the vast majority 
of the people. There is no room 
for neutrality—those who are not 
with us are against us. 2 

“We expect to ‘see India exert 
her undeniable influence by threaten- 
ing to quit the Commonwealth and 
sever ties with: England’ uriléss thát 
country céases: to" sell arms: to` 
Vetwoerd ‘did breaks off all diplo- 
matic dnd -frade' relations with - the 


fascist state'of South Africa?" 72 - 


“Divide and Rule" 


“We also expect the Indian 
Government to endorse Nehru's ‘call 
to the Indian population of South 
Africa to join whole-heartedly :-in 
the liberation struggle against the 
White rulers. Such;a call is needed 
because the thousands of Indians 
in South Africa are cruelly oppress- 
ed, along with the Africans, by the 
racist rulers who cunningly set one 
ethnic group against another in line 
with the traditional colonialist 
policy of “divide and rule". India 
could -help counter-act that policy 
and thus contribute to the essential 
unity of the oppressed against the. 
oppressor.” : | 

Africa’s rising young intellectuals 
feel that India’s contribution to the 
world is enhanced by that country’s 
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‘men. 
abolished, but the differences between 


official choice of sócialism, the aboli- 
tion of class distinctions and social 
injustice—as the path to happiness 
for. the majority’ of people. But 
there is a certain amount of skeptic- 
ism concerning the pace of India’s 
progress towards a truly just and 
rational social order. 

А dedicated young Algerian 
journalist, speaking privately, had 
some gently critical comments to 
make on this score: “I know it is 
fashionable these days to emphasize 
national > characteristics and 
multiple forms of socialism, but 
Indian socialism looks to me very 
much like a mixture of state capital- 
ism and nationalism.” : 


Nehru Era 


The progressive Algiers daily 
Alger Republicain—now the official 
organ of the FLN—summed up the 
achievements of the Nehru period 
and expressed, in the following 


"Words, its view of the positive and 


negative features of Indian society 
in the postindependence era: ` 

. “Nehru: died before fully attaining 
his goal, but—under his guidance 
—the Indian Republic successfully 
strengthened its independence and 
developed its economy. Women 
were given legal equality with the 
‘Caste distinctions жеге 


етіс and the poor are as.great 
today as ever.” 


Genuine Curiosity >, ^i; 
Algérian: > socialists—and - - pro- 
gressive Africans — generally—are 
full of genuine curiosity about-India, 
a country :which ‘seems. mysterious 
and far-away to’ them, although they 
know it is on their side: They 
want to know more about this great 
nation which was the first to throw 
off the imperialist yoke, produced a 


ideas aboüt capitalist America, with 
its flashy Cadillacs and . rampant 
racial oppression;: about the.Soyiet 
Union, with its:sputniks and peace- 
ful co-existence; about ‘China, with 
its people’s.communes and cleanli- 
ness campaigns. But they are not 
quite sure—especially after the exit 
of Nehru—how to classify India, 
what exactly to think about her. 

There 15 general agreement, 
however, that India's presence could 
be felt more sharply in the: future 
than'it has been in the past, if-that 
influential: nation would intensify its 
public relations activities and, at 
Ше same, time, match its contribution 
to peace with ап even more militant 
support to the world-wide fight 
for freedom and justice. 
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“T Concur... | 


66 ONCUR," brother ? 

Pray, with what ? 

That we keep you, E 
Your “noble” family, 
Your “sweet? brood, 
In luxury and sloth ? 
And pay you monthly 
A sum of Rs. 3000 ? 
For what ? To write 
“I concur........" 
In the meandering files ? г 
Ha | Ha ! That'll be a day ! А 
It’s too late, brother, 
To concur with the fact, 
That for the past 17 years 
We've been independent. 
P'haps like Rip van Winkle, 
You slept these long years 
To wake up with bleary eyes 
To scan a changed world around. 
But, are we obliged 
To honour your claim 
For you and your brood? 
What ? Hold you a leasehold 
To this earth from God ? 


Brother, yowre a mere speck, 
A gene, a chromosom, 
One of 450 millions, 

A larva in our fertility pond. 
Yet you dare claim the whole ! 
You worm inherit this earth ! 
But, we can do well 
Without you or your brood. 
So, puff not much; 

Your claim is naught. 

Your presence, absence, 
It's all same to us. 

Your hoary line: 

3000 years old ? 

A line to be proud ? 

A line of giants ? 

No. It's a long trickle - 

Of clammy seminal flow, 
Showers of summer 
Stirring dormant weeds. 
Men, women, vain like you, 
And unwanted many, 
Making a scramble, 
Tumble and bustle, 

To make a living 

By hook, crook, et al, 

As if your living 

Is much consequential, 
Make me swear ! 

Damn it all ! I say, 

Damn it all ! 
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Bejoy Kumar Sinha” 


E REMINISCENCES. OF A REVOLUTIONARY 


The writer of this article was an active participant in the revolutionary move- 


ment. 


for life as ‘his case-mate. 


A close associate of Bhagat Singh, he was sentenced to transportation 
Soon after his release he was put in jail again 


Se five years for his association with. „Netaji ad his Forward Bloc. 


HE fifteenth of August has come 
T again—marking this time the 

seventeenth anniversary of our . 
Independence. , There will be the 
usual flag-hoistings and spéechés, vet 
rallies mostly attended by school 
children, and processions here and 
there. But the glow on the faces 
of the millions, their. enthusiastic’ 


participation in the celebrations will ' 


not be there. 

The reason is obvious. The 
people are suffering intensely despite 
seventeen years of Independence, 
both physically and mentally. For ' 
crores of our people life is still a hard 
struggle to acquire even the barest 
means of subsistence. 

There is no real equality of 
opportunity nor the sharing of. 
hardships as a common lot. The 
gulf between the higher and the 
lower classes keeps on ever widen- 


ing. The rich are growing richer ` 


and the poor still poorer. АП around 
we find corruption and an utter 
disregard of moral values. 1 

In such an atmosphere and-on 
such an occasion one not only 
ponders over the problems of today 
but becomes reminiscent too. We 
look back to yesterday and try to 
discover the roots of the troubles of 
today. We draw upon the memories 


of our freedom struggle to help us '' 


in our analysis. 

I was privileged to join the ranks 
of the revolutionaries quite early 
in my life, when.I was a mere student. 
My mind is full of memories of men 
and women of the movement, so 
great in their-actions and so'silent ~ 
in their dedication to a noble cause. 


Revolutionary Groups 


Vividly I remember today an 
incident of those days. It was 1923. 
I was then, aged fourteen, a student 
of the matriculation class. I had 
already joined the revolutionary 
groups secretly functioning in 
Kanpur, where I was born and 
brought up. 
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a азе» imme ЖЖ 


г. 


ee reer ту: comrades in the. 


group were Ajoy Kumar Ghosh who 


later -became the Secretary `of, the- 


‚Communist Party. of India and Batu 


Keshwar Dutta who Together with ... І 
d "Spiracy Case in 1929. Sachinda's 


“Bhagat ' Singh" threw: a^ bomb 
in the, Assembly at, Delhi. This 
period ‘marked ` oür ‘initiation into 
revolutionary ~ : activities: 
Stress was laid on regular itady of 
books on history, politics, economics, 
Indian culture and heritage, etc. 

On one of these days, in a small 


room: of ^ ‘our Youth Club I met. 


‘Sachindra Nath Sanyal: І had heard 
of him before as a prominent геуо- 
lutionary who “had functioned as 


the right hand"mar of Rash Behari . 


Bose in the early days of the First 


World War when all over Northern .. 


India attempts were made to organise 
simultaneous uui uprisings. 


Smiling unto Death 


Sachinda, as he was called їп 


revolutionary circles, had before him 
а book on the martyr, Kanailal, 
' written by Motilal Roy. ‘He 'теай 
ош portions that gave a touching 
description of the last moments of 
the hero, of how he mounted the 
gallows with a beaming innocent 
face and how it was found that his 
weight had actually gone up on the 
eve of the’ execution. 

While reading, Sachinda’s face 
, was lit up. Tears were rolling down 
his cheeks. АП this produced a 
a tremendous effect on me. I knew 
well of Sachinda’s sacrifices and here 


al, found. him: paying homage to a 


young ‘martyr, just like a devotee. 

He had been transported for life 
in. the Benares conspiracy case of 
1915 and sent to the Andamans. 
He was released after the end of the 
First World War. Immediately he 
set about. organising the .revolu- 
tionary movement again. 

All his relatives have “also served 
the revolutionary cause. They were 
four brothers. The eldest, now a 


professor, Rabi Sanyal, was interned . 


“Great ` 


in the Benares case. The youngest, 
Bhupen Sanyal, was convicted in 
the Kakori conspiracy case in 1927, 
and Jiten Sanyal was arrested in 
connection with the Lahore Con- 


aging mother and his wife also did 
not remain  aloof. They kept. 


themselves in close touch with 


revolutionary activities all along.' 
In 1927 Sachinda was sentenced 
in the Kakori conspiracy case, this 


- time on a twenty-year term. When 


the Congress Ministry was formed 
in 1936 he was released. Не could 
not remain outside for long. His 
activities landed him in the Deoli 
Detention camp, from where he 
was released on medical grounds as 
he was suffering from T.B. Finally 
this revolutionary of indomitable 
spirit succumbed to the physical 
ailment and died in a small hut 
in Bhowali sanitorium. . 

My mind goes back to another 
episode of our movement. It is 
about Jatindranath Das. He belong- 
ed to the group of young revolution- 
aries of Bengal who wanted to 
organise revolts on the pattern of 
the Easter Rebellion of Ireland 
towards the end of the -twenties. 
The ` Chittagong Armoury raid 
of 1930 was one such organised 
attempt. 


Explosives Expert 


Jatindra was an expert in manu- 
facturing bombs. He had come to 
Agra in 1928 to train us—the 
members of the Hindustan Socialist 
Republican Association—in this art. 
Of nature very buoyant and cheerful, 
Jatindra was fond of good dishes. 
One day, busy mixing gun powder 
for the bombs, he called me aside 
and enquired if I could get for him 
the famous sweet milk product 
Rabrhi of Agra. I readily respond- 
ed and supplied it the very next day. 

This was the same Jatindra who, 
as our case-mate in ‘the Lahore 
conspiracy. case, refused all food in 
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‚Ше epic” group urget strike for 


.to. be removed from the jail. “-' 


(A TAN TESA Maea EARLE aE eN ee ee eee 


` better treatment of all political 


prisoners., The government tried tọ 
release him on Бай and:waiited-him 


Jatindra was, however, deter- 
mined, to, die. He foiled their move 


by. threatening’ '."resistánce ` апа- 
that-' non-plussed* the’ ‘authorities. - 


Hefihally:becamé:a martyr. after 
Sixty-six days. И 


Self-Immolation. . А 


‘Such longing for-self-immolation 
I witnessed -once -again when І met 
Safdar Bhagat Singh in-1930"in the 
cells? of "Lahoré jdil. Нё Had been 
sentenced to death. Some of his 
friends outside were keen that an 
appeal-be-filed jüst:tó gain-time sincè 
there “was somé .hope that- the 
Congress negotiations.: Њаё were. in 
the offing with 
would bring about his release. 

I found Bhagat Singh immensely 
perturbed at this prospect. While 
the nation wanted him to “іе? he’ 
was keen to embrace death, for it was 


his feeling thats propaganda dor his? - Ministry, Madras, Province. Hazara 
revolutionary socialist ideas could 


be better асы 
martyrdom, — 


eved through his 
He, therefore, did not--agree -to 


appeal for a reduction in hisisentence. '— 
On the evening of March 22, 1931, 


he kissed the gallows, with his 
the slogan Inquilab Z indabad.-., 
In 1933 I was taken to the 
Andamans. There I was placed. i 
the midst of  comrades- sérving 
sentences for revolutionary activities 
all over the country. Among them 
was  Haripado Bhattacharya who 
had killed a police officer in broad 
- daylight in the Chittagong Football 
ground. This police officer—a Khan 
: Bahadur—had become notorious for 
his organised repression of the people 
following the Armoury Raid in the 
town. : è 
Haripado was just a boy of 
fifteen and of frail body. After 
arrest he was beaten and tortured 
almost to the point of death. He 
was then taken by the police to his 
village home. There, in his presence 
his old father was tied to a post and 
severely assaulted. Simultaneously 
their house was burnt to ashes, · 


The police wanted him to confess. 


quivering lips reverberating forth г inside the coal mine area in a truck. 


+e 


But he was adamant. - His-lipsy 


. carried a permanent deep scar. near 


‚.гайепа and-'follow -the -classe 


‚ the jail walls. Не was, however, not . 
^ discouraged. ' He: took to’ 


^ newspapers. ; Such was -his.zeal:- It 


the government 


'"trück.— He'lay on:'the ‘réadi'-thus - 


to death. -So he was given a life over the slow pace of the delibera: 
"sentence. In Andamans, Haripado tions. In the night when I sat down 
" would. go -about singing: songs of for dinner,he said with a note of 
Rabindratiath Tagore.; His’ face z7désperation : “What do you вау; 
should we play all alone ?" ‘We’ 
referred to our Forward Blac. 
^" І said. that next. day the desired 
result .might be achieved and, for- 
l : tünátely:it did Happen. “The Left 
sentenced .in'.a case: in Madras --consolidatioH" was formed.” “This 
"Presidency. He did not . sknow-- ‘utterance of "*plunging “heddlong? 
English and found it difficult to keeps ringing in my ears whenever I 
"na К S оп . think of Netaji.’ It was so characteris- 
socialism: we- Һай organised within tic of-him. s : 


the eyes, a symbol of the inhuman 
treatment he.had received from. the 
“police, ^ >, Е ү 
‘Then: there was. Házárà Singh 


о! leatning - Fireand Dash ` j 
Tight from the alphabet. - — 5. -> Without’ such’ fite and dash in 
Often, late in the, right T-used:to 2 him;-he'coüld not haVe'achieved the 
see him painstakingly write the miracle of organising LN.A. out 
‘calphabetsion thevmárginsxof old: ‘of ill-equipped but valiant soldiers to 
-+ march into India, their motherland, 
was; no wonder, that: only two years- and: plant the national flag. on-their 
t the same E Singh could country’s sacred soil . 
е соп рзшрей in books like “While writing these lines my mind 
Leninism by Stalin and · Historical is crowded with memories of such 


Materialism by Bukharin. . { í 
(їз Thencesme the dayof his jesse ue Dame Ge Ма 
with the formation of the Congress ор 1942 I had a chance of meeting 
-bélid prisóh:bárs many heroes of 
the glorious 1942 Revolution who 
theory but as а call for sacrifice for Jen 09190 о Might of British 
the- oppresied “Classes: He“started™ Hardships Such are the people who 
working as à labour leader in Віћаг, have given us our country’s freedom. 
Опе day when there-was‘a ‘strike "The majority of them remain un- 
and.’ black-legs were. being taken known. Unwept, unhonoured and 
unstingy they have played their role 

: injour freedom struggle. | 
When we have glimpses of their 


"Singh: *had- tdken: his: study^ ‘of’ 
socialist literature not as mere 


hé résorted to picketting before the 


"bàrriüg the pássage.— Thé truck--was pace. | | 
itsignalled'to. passcoverihis bodyzand *s Sublime lives, we look round today 
it did as ordered. — and wonder why such characters are 
‘Hazara Singh had translated 2OW becoming во rare, 
into practice what he had learnt from _, The reason is not far to seek: 
the books. There he lay dead—a Since the advent of Independence we 
martyr to the cause of emanicipation have moved along the wrong track 
of his exploited ‘countrymen. as a nation. In our anxiety to рб 
AG fast towards; material prosperity we 
Left Consolidation. . M have overstressed the material aspect 
-I was'réléased in 1938 on medical. and have failed to hold aloft а 
grounds. In 1939 there was a meeting balanced perspective of material 
at Bombay to discuss the consoli- and spiritual values. In а country 
dation of left’forces. For long there’ Where political emanicipation 
was heated discussion among the alone „Һаѕ- been achieved, the 
different- groups and at moments it prerequisite for an economic and 
seemed that unity among the left social. revolution is the organisation 
groups—the. `::С.Р.І., · Socialists, of а band of dedicated men and 
Royists, Forward Bloc and ‘Kisan women as crusaders for the causé 
Sabhaites—would perhaps not ma- ОЁ national reconstruction. 
terialize at all. — . "m In our country where the 
I was attending the meeting as bourgeois democratic revolution is 
one of .the,.representatives of the not complete and there is yet so 
-Forward Bloc: ~. Subhas;-Babu : hadgr;muchrv-of feudal outlook, masses 


remained sealed. As һе* was" too’ takeh thé initiative fof thé Juécting “of men will inevitably look for 


- young,..he -could -not..be.. sentenced. ard “she .felt-éxcited- ай 


NAUGUSTHS.4 964 


ws Pak 


concerned. -.inspiration-- -and- -guidance - {0 


oc 


727 


Wheels Whirr With Vigour i M 


d The Five Year Plans have quickened the tempo of r industrial dérelopmiat and set: the pace. for economic 
self-sufficiency. Industry is the sinews of better living, if agriculture is the wherewithal of: ‘sheer life. _As the: 
wheels whirr with vigour and as the ploughs ‘furrow :with virility the community presents а picture: of j joy. It is ` 
for the creation of that кеше of joy that the Government of Andhra Pradesh has been striving. 


` 2. The revised outlay for industries in the Third Plau i is Rs. 16. 72 ёгогеѕ. The State Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has taken up the following four projects for direct promotion: '(1) ЊТ. arid Е. T. Insulator 
projects (2) Integrated Glass Project (3) Ball Bearings + Project and и) Pig гоп. Project... The: Small-scale 
Industrial Development Corporation „has so far procured.. and: ‘distributed over Rs; 65 lakhs ‘worth of raw 
materials at controlled” е; to кше ninits.: zb ы pue ч Ие 


et 


3. The location of the ‘two giant Central Sector Industrial ventures in. the State, ‘analy the 20-crore- - 
_ Synthetic Drugs Project and the 25-crore Heavy Electricals Project will cliange the industrial skyline of the · 
. State in the foreseeable future. It has also’ been decided to locate the fifth unit of the. НМТ: and. the Defence 
Electronics factory in the State. 


+ ` M Ы 
d i А ne 


‘Alive to thé ‘problems: T the. dayo 


US aU 


Andhra Pradesh: is: uL ‘out into, tomorrow : 
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VENBANADO WHITE. 


г PORTLAND CEMENT. ge i A 
A quality product of unexcelléd whiteness and durability - 
The ideal white Cement for architectural Concrete, Stucco, Tertazo, © 2 
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Mosaics, Cement Paints; etc. - eit 
` Now available in improved butst-proof packing. 
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the leaders of the moment. 
will take the cue from them. 

In the days of the freedom 
struggle there were the sacrificing. 


They 


_, revolutionaries and Gandhiji with his 


loin cloth. They inspired the nation 
to sacrifice and fight for an ideal. 
And today when the cause is 
greater—the establishment of a just 
and happy socialist regime for the 
crores of our countrymen—the 
effective leadership of the country 
is unfortunately found singularly 
lacking in these traits. . 


Scramble for Power M 


There is scramble for power and 
running after petty things. ' There is 
so much double-talk and hollow 
professions. It has all created a 
climate in which idealism cannot 
flower nor noble actions sprout. 


Of late there is so much talk of 
sadachar —of the campagin to 
fight corruption. But this is a 
negative approach, although it. has 
to be admitted that it is good and 
welcome.as far as it goes. 


But it must be realised that the 
campaign does not go into the roots 
of the evil. Corruption cannot be 
eradicated by merely instilling fear 
in the minds of the corrupt. It will 
die out only when our values «are 
changed, when we have a positive 
philosophy of life as a-nation pursu- 
ing and--cherishing things in our 
lives that are truthful and sublime, 
shunning ‘mere acquisition of 
wealth and power as ugly and 
vulgar, ш 


In this stupendous task the 


` responsibility of the national leader- 


КЕЛЕ 


ship is great. They shall be judged 
for their failure or success" to, the 
extent they are able by their actions 
to ,create a:climate-for the, nation’s 
true ‘advance in this direction. 


Stupendous Task - 


There, however, should not be 
any mood of frustration in view of 
the prevailing gloomy atmosphere. 
Let us confidently hope that in the 
days ahead we shall have the leader- 
ship that we require, that would 
establish a genuine socialist order of 
society and free our country from all 
forms of exploitation. 

The days of oppression will be 
over and there shall be sunshine and 
music in the lives of our teeming 
millions. Let that happy vision 
increasingly inspire us to positive 
action. 
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A Window on the U. S. S. R. 


SOVIET LAND 


(Illustrated Fortnightly Mi agazine published in English, Н, indi, Urdu, Punjabi, Nepali & 


__» English 


‚ 9 other Indian Languages) 


HELPS YOU TO KNOW 
MORE ABOUT YOUR 


FRIEND AND NEIGHBOUR 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


ERE 
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Single Copy 00.40 P Single Copy 00.25 P 
E (Subscription for a period of less than one year will not be accepted) . Е 
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Registered Office and Works : 
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7 manufacturer's repita- r 3 А increasing Мз produc- 
Чоп. And a product, A — Mj uon of che well-known 
Аз any time, in any once firmly established ЙМ lE Raleigh, Rudge, Humber 


M by virtue of its Quality, BB 3 and Robin Hood bi- 

is difficult to dislodge MI. KE cycles. Yet.their demand 
evenin the Intense price Mi aM seems to be insatiable. 
market of India, if that — Me : | Sen-Ralelgh manufac- = 
Quality is steadily main- Ei- - tures, in. addition to 
tained. E. these bicycles, quality 
For more than a decade, g Union components and 

. Sen-Raleigh has’ been M — MM Wittkop saddles. 


pláce, since the emer- 
“gence of competitive 
enterprise, the quality 
of a product—tested КЫ 
| continuously by that | 
most critical of critics; 
the consemer—has 
made ay marred the 
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Seventh Fleet Intrudes in Tonkin Bay 
Why this Armada in Asian Waters ? 
What is its strength and striking Power ? 


For detailed information about. this big stick es дедова кареы | 


“READ | 
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in Б. 
Indian Ocean 


m by” 
L. Natarajan 
` Price: 30 P. | 
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EE enjoy unique. JAL service on your next | 


flight to LONDON and other gay cities of ш 


Leave Calcutfa Sunday ‹ or Thursday evening (2220 ‘hours) 
aboard a luxurious JAL' DC-8 Jet. (Also by connection 
, At Karachi. ) Arrive in Rome ‘for breakfast ; London for 
к ‘lunch. Visit Cairo. sand Frankfurt, along the way. Or, fly 
JAL's. morning: service “east through” ‘Batigkok’ and Hong 
Kong to. "Tokyo, "Where JAL's trans-Pacific jets ‘leave 
daily for the U.S.A; Either. way, JAL’s ‘wonderful hospi- 
tality will make your flight truly enjoyable. И 
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апа get quick relief 


Why drug your system to relieve а local pain? 
Apply AMRUTANJAN, locally, externally, and 
get fast, effective relief. AMRUTANJAN PAIN 
BALM is a scientific 'blend of 10 ingredients to 
give you safe, effective relief from muscular pain, 
headache, sprain and aching joints. AMRUTAN- 
JAN is equally powerful. against chest cold and 


common colds. You need so little each time that > 


a bottle lasts your family ‘for months. Keep 
AMRUTANJAN handy always. 


AMRUTANJAN is a trusted household remedy 
over 70 years. 


AMRUTANJAN is 10 medicaments blended int 
to relieve pains and colds, 


“AMRUTANJAN LIMITED 
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А IAC is eleven years old. 
Graduating from faithful Dakotss 
through Viscounts and Friendships 

А to fast Caravelles, the airline has - 
earned more than a million hours 
of flying-experience. Linking 70 
= Stations on a 32,000 kilometre 
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|... EXPERIENCE - 


network, it offers speedy travel 

throughout India. ки 
Eleven years of steady growth 

pointing to a brighter future ahead. 

IAC owes it to the people of 

India —for it is not only an airline, 

but a public service as well. 
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KASHMIR’S FIGHT AGAINST ILLITERACY 


- National education is the pivot round which the progress of a people revolves. The national 
Government since assumption of power has stood for an active and progressive policy of education which 
may carry the light of knowledge to the farthest and most backward areas of the State. With this end in 
view since 1947 greater attention has been paid by the Government in the development of education. 

Below are the salient features of the progress registered in the field of education in the 

recent past :— ee? ts 

l. Education in Jammu and Kashmir is free from Kindergarten to the University standard. 

Jammu and Kashmir is the only State of the Union where facilities for free education are 
: available. j 

2. n number of school-going children has gone up from 64,000in 1953 to about 3 lacs in 
1964-65. і 

3. Тһе number of Primary and Basic Schools has gone up from 1,239 to 6368, of High Schools 
from 72 to 375, of Industrial Training Institutes from two to nine during 1953-64. . 

4. The budget of the Education Department has risen from Rs. 33,49,000 in 1947-48 to 
Rs. 3,24,45,000 in 1964-65. 

5. With a view to meeting the growing need for trained teachers, the intake capacity of Teacher , 
Training Schools has been increased from 600 in 1960-61 to 1044 in 1962-63, 

6. During the Second Plan period scholarships were granted to about 10,000 students for prose- 
cuting studies in schools and colleges in the State. І 

7. К. 20,000 were spent last year for award of special education stipends to village girls desirous 
of carrying on higher studies. А | 

8. Before 1947 there were only three colleges in the State, but none for women students 
exclusively, At present the number of. Government and aided colleges has gone up to 19, 
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Fifty or hundred or more-you can have any number 
of internal connexions with an VT. PAX. In fact, 
with the special facilities like Key Calling, Priority , 
service and Tie lines an efficient and elaborate net- 
work can be built around an |.T.I. PAXm Whatever 
the size of your organization and its special needs, : 
\.T.1. offers tailor-made PAXs to suit YOUR require- 


ments. PAXs are available with 10, 25, 50, 100 
or 200 lines. vs 
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Announcing jacto 


- Not blowing our Trumpet — 


"- 


* Stepped up exports of Woollen апа Cotton Textiles, 


\ Sugar, Pulses, Salt and Tobacco. 


h 


ec 


Xx Organised exports of difficult items like Groundnut 


Oils, Bichromates, and Manioc Meal. 


3 Production lifeline maintained through import of : 
; essential commodities such as Fertilisers, Chemicals 


and Raw Materials at advantageous terms. 


Ж Introduction of buffer stock operations in Jute, Seedlae 


dE Sea . and Lemon - Grass-Oil, to help agriculturists, 
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munda both 


Radhakrishnan and Prime Minister Shastri in 
their Independence Day messages have . spoken 
at some length on the food crisis in the country.. While 
the President was forthright. in his condemnation of 
hoarders, profiteers, black-marketeers and speculators 
„as “the worst enemies of our society" and called for | 


И А PPROPRIATELY 


‘stern, action against them “however. 
important and influential, they may Бе,” 
Red Fort speech was remarkable for ‘its. complacency. + 
He did admit that the situation was grave in: five ‘States, 7 
but hastened to add, “J have the courage, to: say. that; 
unrest is not there.” 


well-placed, _ 


This contrasted sharply with the Presidents decla- ,, usurious rates against crops. 


ration that “if we acquiesce in wrong-doing, the people- 
will lose faith in us....If we are soft to the anti-social 
wrong-doers, we will be doing a great wrong to society 
itself". It also contrasted with Sri Gulzarilal Nanda's 
warning to traders that if they indulged 1 in malpractices : 
‘like hoarding, there would be "serious repercussions” 
in the country. 

'^ бооп after Independence Day, leaders from various. 
States started arriving in the Capital, and anxiety over . 
the worsening food situation marked the many. discus- 
sions they held with the Central leaders. 
of them are said to have expressed the. view that they 
were now paying for the costly mistake made over: 
a decade ago—the removal of controls. They are 
worried because, thanks to inept handling, even the. 


"machinery necessary to ensure equitable distribution of . 


'the available foodgrains is simply not there. As one 
Congress leader put it, “It will take at least two, years 
to organize an efficient machinery ‘of this kind. now.’ 
Both Sri Shastri and Sri Nanda’ have been critical of . 
-the Opposition parties’ attitude. The Prime Minister 
»said the problem of spiralling prices and food scarcity 
called for a national approach and could not be solved 
on party lines. All the Opposition parties have already 
made it clear that this is how they. also feel about it.. 
The Prime Minister had a meeting with Opposition 
leaders, .but appears to have initiated no follow-up 
„action thereon. A national approach obviously cannot 
be evolved by public speeches. The initiative for this 
- has to come from the Government which controls ‘the 
administrative machinery and is thus in a position to 
get collective decisions implemented. . 
‘When positive steps have not been taken to enlist | 
. the active cooperation of the Opposition parties-towards 
this end, it seems unfair to say that they are whipping 
up agitation for political ends. 
. Shops in some areas by angry crowds should be а clear 
indication that there is unrest. 


grains while Ministers and officials affirm. repeatedly. 
that there are enough stocks in the country is too 
obvious to be ignored. The Government should be 
able to see that organized, peaceful agitation for which 
political parties take full responsibility is better than 
AIesort to Sporadic violence by frustrated crowds. 


d * President | 


In fact, some -. 


Тһе ехіѕќепсе of dis- . 
content over high prices and non-availability - of. food- || 


. No Complacency.” =- si" > 


The* present food crisis ‘has ‘thot come upon t$ 
overnight. Its seeds lie in the unimaginative policies 


, pursued over the., years’ of softness'towards-the specu- 


lator and the profiteer and оѓ, dependence ‘on- imports 
from America, without . adequate attention being paid 
to increasing production in .our' own -country. «Those 
. Who: have ‘minted money at the cost of the. consumer 
© are not the small agriculturists Pur ihe big landlords, 


‘Sri Shastri’ $,- ће traders and the middlemen. 


0.’ ; The small producer. has "had, little бену. to 
` produce more ; on.the other hand; he has been left to 
„the tender. mercies:of the ‘unscrupulous: businessman 
from the urban areas who-has been lending money-at 
- Credit, facilities have not 
. been made available on the scale needed, with the inevi- 

table consequences. Even the : essential steps, decided 

- on at the beginning of the national emergency were not 


: implemented ; for instance, ban on: forward Moding. dn 


foodgrains. 
It is in the context of the failure of the. Govern: 
ment to hold the price line and make foodgrains 'ауай- 
` able, to the people .:іп ‘adequate quantities at reasonable 


. prices that the planned agitation has to be viewed. The 


“Maharashtra Bundh" in which the entire population 
of a major State demonstrated their deep resentment 
cannot.be brushed aside:as a” political manoeuvre: by 
Opposition- parties. . It is the „responsibility ‘of the 
Opposition parties - -to: channelise ` popular discoritent : 
. they can abdicate this responsibility only at d Ро 
of democracy itself. ; derer othe 
. There can be no doubt that thé food orisie ig a 
national problem, to be tackled ‘on’ a national ‘basis. 
The‘first requisite for such an approach is for-the Prime 
‘Minister to give up suspicions about the “bona: fides ‘of 
:the Opposition parties on this all-important ‘question. 
He has to take them completely into confideticé’ and 
with their help evolve a crash programme for i incréasing 
production as well as a clear-cut plan of action to 
` bring out hoarded stocks. — : SED ш Py 
Е : The Prime ‘Minister route ‘also: do well“ to re- 
member that itis not only the Opposition partiés that 
express discontent at the present situation ; ‘Congress- 


_ men, with only a-few exceptions; are ‘equally’ worried 


and are upset that swift and effective action is not ‘being 
taken. Significantly , énough, expression “of” this ‘view 


. has come from some Ministers themselves. 


The Centre’ is. unwilling, to assert itself: and the 
- State Governments are constantly , succumbing’ to pre- 


The looting of grain- ] ssures from vested interests which have a stake i in un- 


“fettered trade’ and speculation in foodgrains.', The 
Government will,have “earned the right to criticize the 
Opposition only after it has taken -thè many promised 
measures ‘to’ unearth hoarded ‘stocks . апа bring down 
‘prices. If these promises; are to’ "be implemeited, as 
was done in the-, Capital a féw days Баск, the people 
cannot be blamied „Гог ` losing patiencé “and? the 
‘Opposition parties cannot be blamed for organizing 
ше demonstration of popular discontent. 
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-æ NANDA, SYNDICATE AND $АРАСНАЁЙ 
* J.P. NARAYAN'S TENUOUS LOGIC . 


new battle has started in New 

A Delhi; a battle which has far- 

№: reaching implications in terms: 

of power-politics inside the Congress ' 
High: Command. 

Sri G. L. Nanda has never: been 

a member of what has соте to be 


known as' the Syridicate—the- inner : brought' against State Ministers and ` 


public expectations that: ‘some of the 
big fish of corruption in high places 
could be netted in the арав 
‘initiated by Sri Nanda: 

'' Those who are unhappy over Sri 


Nanda’s ‘drive: have been pointing. i 


atthe’ spate of serious charge sheets 


council round Sri Kamaraj ‘which’ the Congress“ leaders in different 


‘claims to” have: arrariged -for ' Sri : 
Shastri’s election Чо “‘premiership, ‘ 
‘scotching Sri Morarji’s ѕсһетез.. 
Rather Sri Nanda has’ become a. 


“parts of the ‘country in the last ‘few 
‘Weeks. As many as five Chief 
. Ministers are being. harassed today 
“by -their opponents” 


beta noire for atleast some- of the: ‘of corrupt ргасісеѕ, "апі a large 


members of the Syndicate. This is: 
partly due to “his ideological lean- · 
ings, which аге pronouncedly fav- 
ourable to: Left-minded elements 
inside the Congress -and ‘parily-. to’ 


his organisational non-alignment in" 


:group-politics, a quality which is' 


hardly, appreciated by those who · 


owe their political eminence largely 
to control of powerful factions. 

` While Sri ` Nanda’s · crüsade 
against corruption has on thé whole 
caught the public. imagination and 
has touched off lively interest among 
rank-and-file Congressmen; some of . 


the key members of the Syndicate . ` 


are disturbed by this development. 


.has been taken Бу. them 


more as a move to unseat a strong-. , 


man politician: beyond .the , reach 
of their group discipline rather than 


as the starting point of a nation-,, 


wide .campaign ,against corruption 
at ‘high places. .,,- 

.The psychological impact of Sri 
Nanda’s anti-corruption drive has 
` been substantial. In. the uncertain 
vacuum created by Nehru's passing . 
away, there was the. danger- of a 
growing public misgiving that his" 
successors would perhaps be less . 
“interested or effective in ‘combating - 
corruption. Observers here feel 
that in this particular respect, 
Nanda with his ebullient enthusiasm 
in fighting corruption has been to 
а certain extent able to 'counteract 
such a misgiving. What has how- 
ever worried ‘some of his critical 
. colleagues is the heightening of 


4 tte ows E vog ar ow 


SH, 


number of indictmernits- have ap- 


‘peared against Ministers от, Pradesh < 
Congress Jeaders іп different parts: 


‘of the копу in the last" two 
months. 

The’ seasoned Organisation Men 
: who constitute the Syndicate argue 
that if this wave of charges and 
counter-charges were ` іо continue, 
'{һеп not.only the name of the 


Congress will be discredited but also ` 


the patronage received from 
affluent circles might dry up to ‘the 
detriment of the Congress or- 
ganisation itself. 


offensive, against Sri Nanda is ‘not so 
the Sadachar Samiti though appar- 


ently that has come as the opening 
shot fired by Sri Atulya Ghosh. 


Rather, observers are inclined to 
suspect that the furore over ` Һе 


. Sadachar Samitis is part. of; à diver- 
sionary tactic. 

. ,,For, it was known . that Sri 
Nanda would soon. be proposing 
for the consideration of thé^ High 
Command the proposals he had 
‘made last ‘December to eradicate, 
corruption among: ministers 
political personalities, which were 
'shelved'after a preliminary discus- 
sion among Chief Ministers ` at 
Bhubaneswar. Sri Nandá's:demand 
was further strengthened by the 


tecommendations of the Santhanam ; 


Committee, and there. was ‘little 
> ground left for the Congress High 
. Command to delay any ‘further the 


consideration of Sri, Nanda’s pros 


. high places: 


‘on "grounds : 


The immediate occasion for the 


апа? " 


Е 


posal. It was expected that by the 
time of the coming session of the 
AICC the Congress Working Com- 
mittee or the Parliamentary Board 
would be in a position to come to 
some decision on Sri Nanda’s pro- 
posal. 

It is therefore not without signi- 
ficance that the timing of Sri Atulya 
Ghiosh’s questioning the validity of 
the Sadachar Samiti should come 
just about the time’ when the High 
Command would have to take a 
position with терага to the demand 
for a proper convention ‘and machi- 
nery, to deal with corruption at 
. Careful observers in New Delhi 
have not also failed to note the 
‘fact that two of the most active 


- campaigners against Sri Nanda tó- 


day are the very persons against 
whom allegations of corruption have 
been talked about. Reports from 


; Calcutta focussing on Atulya Babu’s 
. extra-mural activities have been in 
. circulation here 


for sometime, 
while Sri Biju Patnaik has reported- 
ly been lobbying hard to save his 
junior partner, the -Orissa Chief 
Minister ; and Sri Nanda, it is 
understood, isnot likely to give in 
to pressures that are working in tlie 
Capital to save the Patnaik-Mitra 
combine. There is а feeling grow- 
ing in a section. of Congress opinion 
‘that unless the Home Minister's 


‚ spreading wings are clipped in time, 


it may bode evil for the powerful 
pillars of vested interests involved 


The dethronement of Sardar Kairon: much the question ‘óf. authority of е:їп big-stakes corruption. 


So far as the'Sadachar Samiti is 
concerned, the: stir among the 
erring officials is noticeable, and 
although the public, by and large, 
take it more as a vehicle for аі 
grievances and pointing out irreg- 


'iularities and corrupt practices rather 


than the machinery for rectifying 
malpractices, the anti-Nanda lobby 
is trying to make out that . the whole 
experiment would soon lead to 
demoralisation when the complain- 
ing public would.find the. grievances 


‘could not be ,removed overnight, 


nor'has the Samiti authority to 


tackle them direct. 

' Another favourite argument 
trotted outis that all‘ this fanfare 
publicity about fighting corruption 
would ‘only spread the belief that 


' corruption is indeed rampant in this 


country, much beyond its’ actual 


; (quantum. 
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And to these have been added 
what Sri Atulya Ghosh has’ raised : 
on whose authority Sri Nanda has 
started the Sadachar Samiti drive, 
for neither the Goyernmient nor the 
Congress Working ‘Committee has 
formally sanctioned it... What has 
intrigued observers is the fact that 
this question should have cóme. up 
after months of the working of ' the. 
Samiti; significantly enough, the 
fact that Sri Nanda had Nehru’s 
blessings in launching the drive is: 
conveniently ignored by his. critics. 

‚ Apart from Sri. Atulya. Ghosh; 
other members of the Syndicate, 
like Sri S. K. Patil and Sri Sanjiva 
Reddy, it is learnt, also do not see 
eye to eye with Sri Nanda. ‘In fact 
Sri Reddy criticised the Samiti in 
the Working Committee, Sri Kam- 
ага]. himself has. been. circumspect 
on the question, although he too. 
did not stand, by Sri Nanda. Ac- 
cording to his circle, however, Sri 
Kamaraj would be careful not «to 
come out against any move to fight 
corruption, knowing as he does the 
public mood on the subject. ., 

. This is believed to be Sri Lal 
Bahadur Shastri's line as well, but 
the Prime Minister with his prefer- 
ence for doing things in the quiet 
way is likely to water down Sri 

Nanda's drive. neun TAS 

In other words; while both Sri 
Kamaraj and Sri Shastri would not 
join in attacking Sri Nanda’s anti- 
corruption campdign, they are not 
likely to extend their fullest backing 
to an all-out drive which may upset 
powerful lobbies, political and 
financial. "E 


In this context, Smt Indira 


Gandhi's recent utterances against 
too much talk. of corruption have 
come as а surprise here. 
have been taken as creating a road 
block for Sri Nanda. Аз alignments 
stand today in New Delhi, it is not 
expected that Smt. Gandhi would 
lend a helping hand to the Syndi- 
cate, for it was known so long that 
she stood nearer to Sri Nanda on 
many of the major issues facing the 
Government today than to any other 
of her Cabinet colleagues. How far 
her with-holding of support to Sri 
Nanda in the Working Committee is 
the sign of any shiftin her position, 
it is too early to forecast. 

Another count on which some 
of Sri Nanda's critics are sharpening 


their swords against him is the 
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Fer, they: 


manner of his, dealing with the 
Opposition parties'particularly in the. 
background’ of thé demonstfations' 
that have been coming’up: over food, 
scarcity and high prices. © -` ' i 
There-is а ‘school of opinion, in 
the Congress Parliamentary: Party 
which wants : strong-arm 1^ actions 
against such Opposition . demonstra- 
tions, and they are.:undaunted “even 
after the Ahmedabad . experience : 
rather they seem to feel that a few: 
repetitions of the Ahmedabad style 
would teach the Opposition a: lesson 
and Шеге would be an end to.all the 
trouble... E dr PS ы 
: Ав-опе of.'them .frankly corm- 


- M 


EE Эш 


‚mented, they felt that Sri Nanda has 


been - ‘too soft" to the Opposition.. 
They are of the view that.the Opposi- 
tion's:;spectacülar success in orga- 
nizing the Maharashtra Bandh would. 
not have.been possible if Sri. Nanda 
had .advised the Chief , Minister to 
déalseverely with it. ^ „ a, 7, 
, This, viewpoint is.not shared. by 
the- majority of, Congress . MPs, 
particularly’ those who have first- 
hand’ knowledge .of thé mass mood. 
And many of them have praised, the 
Maharashtra -Chief Minister's able 
handling. of ‘а delicate situation. 
While Sri Nanda has been, issuing 
statements’ against ' Һе Opposition 
parties, hé is- believed ‘to be of thé 
firm opinion that Ње explosive situ- 
ation ‘prevailing’ in the country can 
hardly - be’ met- by high-handed 
action ; he prefers to combine the 
maintenance of law aid: order with 
a tactful and patient handling, which 
might leave no room for provoca- 
MOM op EE À ЧИ 
‘Despite the high-power pressure 
upon him, the Home Minister is not 


expected to give in to’ the clamour’ - 
.of the Strong-Arm school. 
‘he’ has -so far sécured Sri Shastri’s 


In this 


support, 
* * * 
f 


S. J ayaprakash Narayan’s sug- 


gestion for leasing out Aksai . 


Chin to the Chinese has not 
come as a surprise to those who 
have been following’ his political’ 
approach for sometime past. On. 
the three counts, Nagaland, Kashmir 
and China, J.P. has ironed out a 
logical line; which amounts to 
making, if necessary, territorial 


‘concessions so. that’ the drain ‘on 


account.of defence is reduced. It is 


learnt that he has been ‘able to ' 


mobilise support from.the. Sarvodaya 
circles anc i$. optimistic: of getting. 
Acharya’ -Vinoba . Bhave's blessings 
(00.5: 27, e ; 

. Onthe Naga question, opinion 
is sharply divided here even jn the- 
highest quartérs.:' There is.a feeling 
of dissatisfaction that not’ only is. 
the Government. bending too far. 
backward to placate the rebel Nagas. 
but is creating а precedent which. 
will embolden fissiparous forces in, 
other, Sectors. ' The Army authori: 
ties ате reported to be unhappy over, 
the Naga. underground's insistence- 
оп disarming supply convoys during- 
the period of ‘the cease-fire; they 
have also objected to the demand 
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tionál-Boundty ‘during’ the truce, for, 
they fear this Would give an per 
tunity to the Naga .hostiles, 

replénish théir Stocks and equipitet, 
dutingihe-ifüce ‘period. ‘ " ‘ E 
whe Mäi difficulty. ‘about’ the. 
UP. standiwith regard: to’ the ‘Nagas’ 
is-that'the‘ “underground ' ‘Nagas ate; 
likely/to ‘demand ‘а! status’ similar ‘to, 
that: of | Sikkim‘ or Bhutan; which, 
mheanseXcept for foreign, ‘affairs’ and 
défénée, she would’ remain йерей. 
derit: "Apart" ‘from’ zu risk 

concédiiig that"in ' an drea" ‘ear the 
international frontier, 1618 ‘opposed 
on! the- "ground that | this" would 
inimédiately: encourage other Hill 
tribal movements to launch struggles 
for autonomy. One cannot be too 


sure of its impact-inside NEFA, it.is . 


pointed" out here. ^ There is also 
the fear that this would step. up the 
campaign: Afór-indepehdérice in the 
Kashmir Valley. It is however 
known that a „section of the Ex- 
ternal Affaifs. Ministry . are, incli- 
ned' to’ ‘colisider™ thé: "Мара" demand 
favoùřably: mper gei 
OP the “Kashmir > quéstion; J.P. 

takes the;same line; that is, га: subs- 
tantial concession to Pakistan to 
bring about an abiding settlement. 
of'thé vexed' question." Presumably, 
he would have little objection to the 
idea. of an. independent; Kashmir: 1 > 
that helps te bring about Indo-Pak 


-rapprochment. - For the: present; j 


however, he knows that .there is a 
conflict of approach between, Sheikh 


м. S 


он чш: be helping: M ainstream and the: policies it ‘stands for - 


li bs АКО 
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Abdullah ay is b anacetcod rto - bey 
iń ‘favour of, autonomy of the Valley) 
and, ,Rawalpindi (which. would., not: 
bé satisfied with, anything, less -than ` 
annexation of practically the, entire 
valley to. Pakistan.) э "spo t 


` Under е. «circumstances, üt is 
dui -natural that -as a: first step: 
towards thescreation of ithe .песеѕ-: 
sary ‘climate, J.P. should .ask for 
the freezing of the entire: question 
for .two-:.years::. Meanwhile;' he. 
hopes: to: „unleash. ‘a movement: for 
Indo-Pak amity,- -and heiis optimistic. 
about getting favourable response: 
from: Pakistan. In this campaign, 
he: .expécts: to? ‘enlist: 
Abdullah's active :support,csince he 
too.-is( reaching а dead” епа. ѕо far 
as: his -own activity in. Kashmir. i is 
concerned.: oytt DE 1” 


+ There i is, a strong, belief here that 
Sri Jayaprakash’ Narayans ‘visit to 
Pakistan early. ` ‘Next ` опір". will 
provide ' an" informal sounding box 
for Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri. The 


' Pririe Minister is inclined’ to’ mdke 


concessions’ 6° Pakistan; ‘although i it 
ig not yet clear ‘how’ far he’ would “go 


' beyond: ‘what! Sardar Swaran ‘Singh 


кош offer Bhutto last year, ,, ' - e 

' While on, the- Кава ang ‘the 
Kashmir к ‘questions; . “moves, 
likely. to. get good support, from, the 
pro- West. lobby here, his suggestion 
for, jJeasing out, AKsai, Chini is expec; 


IM 
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are : 
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Sheikh | 


болшн are: key 407 agree, 
with him., ©. E 
„Л is, however, рше out here’ 
that even in. 1960. when. this sugges- 
tion was' informally. mooted . there: 
was little. response from Mr. Chou. 
En-lai. Peking seems to be ina. worse 
mood-with little chance .of lappibg . 
up 'J.P.’s lease idea. As:for. its: 
inside i Ње. country; 
already it is;made .clear : that while 
the Colombo planiof a 20-kilometre 
demilitarised zone has wide: support, 
the o J.P.: A suggestion is strongly 
resented. < р ema шз Кш рр» 
‘Responsible ·· quarters · ‘in: ` thé 
Capital: are perturbed that such -a 
proposal coming from ап · eminent’ 
national figure like J.P. is ‘pound ‘to 
create confusion! both -at home and 
abroad. “And our adversaries, 
whether the - rebel ‘Nagas, "the 
Pakistanis ‘or the Chinese “may get 
the "wrong impression “that with 
India divided "ovér these disputes, 


“gle “could be compelléd' tor make 


fiore concessions." 

While it ‘is- -known dac J.P: 
Keeps. in touch with the leaders 
in Government, . there: are reports 
suggesting that his: utterances! are 
meant? о act:as ‘an: ‘indicator ' to 
gauge”: public оша to" any new 
Government moves >the. near 
future.: How, far “tie: ши ;over 
them will, help’ to: strengthen. the 
Government's hands; it is not: : clear 
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suggest’ that Sri Lal Bahadur 

Shastri has put India’s foreign 
policy to sleep for an indeterminable 
period; but compared to’ the impor- 
tance his predecessor used to place 
‘on external affairs, he does seem to 
have decided to deprive it of a great 
deal of the priority it had to enjoy 
during the seventeen years of Nehru’s 
leadership. Both in terms of ‘world 
relations and of the state of affairs 
at home, Sri Shastri has been looking 
for policies of re-adjustment. 

As some:of his recent moves to 
resolve the internal economic crisis 
indicate the beginning of a significant 
departure from the policies of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, so, in the realm 
of foreign affairs, his extreme reluc- 
tance to take positive positions points 
to a period'of either. deliberate 
suspension of.initiative or of quiet 
reappraisal of policies: in the light 
of the current realities of the world 
situation. d 


Quiet Diplomacy 

During the last few weeks there 
have been serious developments in 
two crisis areas —Indo-China and 
Cyprus. The powerful American 
airstrike on North Viet Nam naval 
bases, virtually wiping out the North 
Viet Namese -navy, brought the 
United States and China dangerously 
to the brink of war. 
. The Government of India 
decided not to play any active role 
in this sorry business, once it realised 
that the Chinese were not ready as 
yet to retaliate with force. There 
was some diplomatic activity in New 
Delhi. The American Ambassador 
called on Sri Shastri to assure him 
that his Government did. not desire 
“a wider war", and was asked to 
convey to the White House India’s 
anxiety to prevent it. 

Similarly, the British High 
Commissioner was requested ‘to 
convey to Whitehall India’s concern 


I: will not . be gaits fair to 


over the Gulf. of Tonkin incidents. 
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and the urgency of joint Anglo- 
Soviet action to hasten the conven- - 
tion of a 14-nation conference in 
Geneva. 

But beyond such quiet diplomacy 
the Government decided not to do 
anything to get. involved in the 
crisis in Indo-China. Involvement 
could not бе avoided altogether 
because India happens to be chairman - 
of the International Control Commi- 
ssion for the Indo-China ‘states. 
But, even in relation to the Commi- 
ssion, New Delhi took the surprising- 
ly detatched view that it was hardly- 
competent to investigate the incidents 
in the Gulf of Tonkin! ^^^. . 

The only statement of Govern- 
ment’s policy, released through a 
spokesman’ of the External Affairs, 
Ministry, merely. expressed. India's 
concern over the incidents, her hope 
that there would bé no war, and a 
sense of relief that the matter :had 
been referred to the.Security Council 
which should be able to arrest the 
driftto war. The American airstrike 
was not condemned or criticised, nor 
was the. presence of the Seventh 
Fleet in the narrow Gulf questioned. 

: Unofficially—and yet with enough _ 
hint of official endorsement—the 
feeling in New Delhi.was that the 
Chinese had gulped down.a gigantic 
affront from the “paper tiger", and 
that Peking’s failure, to. retaliate 
would undermine its, prestige and 
influence in Asia and Africa. 


Cyprus Crisis - 


On the heels of the American 
airstrike on North Viet Nam came 
the Turkish bombing -of Cypriot 
villages. Nehru's position on Cyprus 
had been unambiguously in favour 
of a sovereign, independent Cypriot 
Government capable of administer- 
ing the island without interference 
by outside powers:. this is. roughly 
the policy of President, Makarios. 

The External Affairs Ministry, 
however, refrained from re- affirming 
this policy in its laconic. ex х *zession 


3.7 "Suspension. of Initiative 


of "regret" over the Turkish air 
attacks and its "sympathy" for the 
victims. In other words, Sri Shastri 
decided not come out with any 
expression of views which might 
embarass the British and American 
Governments which, particularly 
the former, have been taking a pro- 
Turkish position. Я 


Lack of Initiative 


‘India’s reaction {о the two 
critical situations of the last few 
weeks has almost convinced the 
world that we are not going to do 
anything in the realm of foreign 
affairs that may smack of initiative 
and enterprise in lessening tension 
and’ preventing , war. New Delhi 
would appear to have taken for 
granted that there is little 
likelihood of a major war breaking 
out either in South-East Asia or 
over Cyprus. 

« The United States Government. 
acted largely in desperation, but. 
cautiously enough not to invite 
immediate Chinese retaliation; after 
all, the Chinese are no match for the 
American navy or air force, and 
they will. strike back only if there is 
a land invasion of, North Viet Nam, 
which, in any case, President Johnson 
would,try his best to avoid. So, 
for the time being at least, there is no 
danger. of a major conflict, whatever 
the volume of sabre-rattling in 
America or China. — . 

Similarly, howevermuch may 
Britain be inclined to support 
Turkey against Greece, and whatever 
тау ‚Бе American misgivings about 


.a Cyprus increasingly looking out 


for UAR, Soviet and Yugoslav 
assistance, Washington has enough 
power, as leader of NATO, to 
prevent a major clash of arms bet- 
ween Turkey and Greece. Prolonga- 
tion of the crisis would mean only 
greater misery for the innocent 
people of Cyprus, but the world is 
cynical enough not to be unduly 
disturbed by human sufferings. 


Sri Lal Bahadur Shastri’s imme- 
diate concern in foreign relations 
seems'.to be the state of India’s 
relationship with neighbouring 
countries. He has decided to send 
the Minister for External Affairs, 
Sardar Swaran Singh, on a visit to ~ 
some of these countries. He will go -! 
to Afghanistan, Nepal, Ceylon and 
Burma mainly to establish personal 
contacts with these governments, 
study local situations and examine 
outstanding disputes: ‘such as. they 
exist. 

While these visits should prove 
useful, especially those to -Burma 
and Ceylon,’ they are-not. likely.to 
bring about ап immediate improve- 
ment in our relationships with thèse 
countries. “The - Burmese Góvern- 
ment suffers from а feeling that we 
are more or less hostile to its pro- 
gramme:to build the Burmese Way to 
Socialism. Implementation of' the 
programme is- likely to- hurt the 
Indian community which is engaged 
in small trade and commerce, 

It will be Sardar Swaran Singh’s 
task to convince General Ne Win 
that India is sympathetic to Bürma's 
aspirations and that the- Indians 
living in Burma do not want any 
special privileges. He will also have 
to persuade’ the majority of the 
Indians to accept Burmese citizen: 
ship if they decide to stay on in 
Burma; if they choose not to, they 
must adjust themselves to the chang- 
ing pattern of Burmese economy 
and politics. 


Ceylon Indians ` ЭЕ: md 


Ы H aoe 


‚ Ceylon ` is: going for -a general: 
eléction very ‘soon.’ The ‘opposition: 


parties have been’ making much noise ` 


about people:-of - Indian: origin, ‘and. 
the Prime Minister, Mrs Bandar- 
nayake, has to convince the electorate 
that the problem of the so-called 
stateless persons can be solved in 
co-operation with India. ` 

This puts the -onus of finding 
some kind of a settlement largely on 
India, because it, is absolutely іп 
India’s interest tó help:the Leftist 
Coalition Government to be returned 
to power in Ceylon with a stronger 
parliamentary majority. Sardar. 
Swaran Singh will ‘probably! come 
across a certain stiffening of - the 
Ceylonese attitude, understandable in 
the context of the coming elections. 
He is astute enought not to be misled 
by any such development? ` 

нае again? as ‘in the case af 


Burma, India has to understand with 
sympathy the economic programme . 


posals,.and it seems that as long 
as Peking's quarrel with Moscow 


of the Coalition ‘Government which « - remains unresolved, China is not 


will be implemented as soon as it is 
returned to power. He will find a 


“potential ally in the new Finance 


‚ Minister, Dr? N.M. „Parera, who. is. 


going to relax: ‘her position with 


regard to the border dispute with 
India. 


That does not, however, nece- 


' low the pivotal ‘figure i inthe Coalition. “sarily mean that we should not try 


and whose views about the Tamil’ to work out a way of peaceful co- 


population in Ceylon.are far from 
parochial. But &ven-Dr Parera will 
prove. to be tough on the question of 

“statel ess" " Indians. E 
ipsc d us r К 


Indonesia; U mE 


It is a pity that Sarai Swaran 
Singh has no immédiate plans to visit 
Indonesia With’ which our. relations 
are at a particularly: low’ level. The 
External, Affairs : Ministry ` suffers 
under” a- mistakeir ‘belief that Indos 
nesia - has: finally» and-'-irrevocably 
hitched” its Wagon to the: Chinese 
star ; ;ithásnot- ! з. w 

' Nor is our süpport for Malaysia 
justified’ beyond á'certain limit. ‘Our 
policy’ with regard to Malaysia and 
Indonesia shoüld be flexible enough 
to provide aniple, toom for us' to be 
friendly with both. "Not even the 
Malay leaders -: аге ‘certain: "that 
Malaysia will survive the growing 
internal and ext&nal strains; in any 
case, its total dependence on British 
armis hardly makes its independence 


А impressive. Е: 


This ‘country seems > tov- suffer: 
from ari amazing ignorance ofcurrent 
trends in Indonesia: which ‘still has а 
great fund of- ‘goodwill and friendship 
for'us. Sri-Shastri may bé agréeably 
surprised if he’ were tó'miake a sincere 
éffort-to improve: ‘relations with ‘the 
Indonesian: Government. - uo 

‘Relations ‘with our “two major 
neighbours, "China and. - Pakistan, 
remain frozeri.: In relation’ to the 
former; Sri Shastri confessed in -his 
August 15 speech that theré -was' no, 
possibility of any uti-freezing in the 
near future. The Chinese attitude 
remains the same, he said, and so 
does ours. “Sri Shastri i is, therefore, 
not contemplating any new move to 


break the deadlock over the border 


dispute, thereby taking it' Чо. the 
conference table. 

In other words, the sentiments 
expressed by Nehru in the weeks 
before his death are not to see. any 
vigorous pursuit ^ of diplomatic 
effort. Of course, the' Chinese 
Government' has spurned almost 
every attempt to break the deadloock: 
over- the -Colombo · conferéncé . prob 


existence with China. This writer has 
has always thought that it is possible, 
and to our ‘national interest, to 
separate the border issue from the 
larger question of; overall relations 
with China,.and to arrive at-a settle- 
ment’ largely. on existing realities. 
This would: be.consistent with our 
stand to settle the- Kashmir question 
with .Pakistan : ой the. basis of the 
cease-fire line. ': - 

Sri. Shastri is- sincere: in his 
desire to improve relations: with 
Pakistan, but-he has obviously: no 
solution for the Kashmir question 
which .is acceptable..to President 
Ayub Khan. Nor has the Pakistan 
President a formula which India may 
consider acceptable. 


Aye Adamant 


."Inspite of an occasional friendly 
phrase. and the welcome gesture to 
supply a hundred thousand tons of 
rice to India, President Ayub remains 
committed to the ‘annexation of 
Kashmir by “other means", if he 
cannot get it by agreement; Pakistan 
is determined to undo the cease- 
fire line, and may decide to create 
trouble along this uneasy dividing 
line.- 7: 
- Our'present policy of depending 
on the United States to-keep Pakistan 
in check and on-the Soviet Union to 
prevent China from ‘creating: further 
trouble тау pay-off for some more 
time; but the dangers of sucha 
policy i in the long run cannot bé over- 
estimated. on 
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PROFILE OF HUNGER 


- HOARDERS’ RAJ ` 


„ІМ CALCUTTA. TODAY 


A 


Despite. the. ; glut of platitudes served by the Govern- ` 
ment, Hunger is on the march today. Mainstream Лау 
` „been offered-by a number of Special Correspondents on-the- m 


spot accounts of 
man-made scarcity. 


: : 1 ids 
НЕ amazing spectacle - of a 
ТГ scarcity of ‘food 
7^ can be seen in West Bengal today. 
One is tempted to say that a tiny bunch 
of hoarders are holding, nearly three 
‘crores of people in that State іо 
ransom. , wi ai 

At the Chief Ministers’ Conference, 
the West Bengal Government was 
patted on the, back for having been the 
first to introduce price control. But 
still there is universal discontent- at 
food scarcity in the State. What 
exactly is the truth? . . 

This year West : Bengals rice 
production' has been as much as nine 
lakh tonnes more than last year’s. 
"Added to that are the supplies from 
Orissa. American stocks ^ imported 
under P.L. 480 have also started 
coming. Whatever might have been 
the position two months back, there 
should be no real scarcity in West 
Bengal today. Besides, the  Bihari 
industrial labour consume wheat, айй 
even a substantial’ section among 
Bengalees have acquired the habit of 


taking wheat at one meal a day. 


If one has to measure in terms of the 
actual needs of the people, even in 
the best of years, a large section 
cannot afford to have the necessary 
quantum of food. So, by average 


standards, the stock position in West.. 


Bengal does not at all warrant any 
scarcity of rice. 

Why then should there be any 
scarcity of rice in West Bengal today? 
Obviously, it is essentially the handi- 
work of anti-social elements, openly 
defying the Government, and getting 
away with it. 


Memories of 1943 


For any Bengalee, rice scarcity 
brings back the grim memories of the 
Great Famine of 1943, in which 
thirty five lakhs perished. The 
shortage brought about by war, 


the Denial Policy of British 
Government (under which large 
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«tracts. of-arable land were left un- 
cultivated particularly near the coast 
lest they might fall into the hands of 
.the. invading Japanese Army), 
coupled. with.an acutely. bad harvest, 
created serious shortage, and as the 
' prices began-to shoot up, ‘Big Money 


‘entered the rice trade arid cornered . 


stocks, letting people die: for a 
morsel. in, еи 

But this year's scarcity is of an 
‘entirely. different . character, though 
.by all accounts, this has been the 
biggest food scarcity ‘in the last 
-twenty years, that is, since the haunt- 
ing days of the 1943 Famine. In those 
days . one could see a never-ending 
ітек гот ће village to: the town, 
and most shattering was the exedus 
of: hunger into the. great city of 
Calcutta from the ^ countryside. 
"This was because the Great Famine 
had. gripped the rural poor, and it 
was they who, died in thousands. 
‘Middle Class Hit 
This year’s is.a different picture. 
The fantastié rise in prices of almost 
“ац the’ essential commodities—rice, 

. dals, fish; vegetables and mustard 
' oil—has brought ruii.to the middle 
class home, apart fróm the harrass- 
ment of getting these in the black- 
market. It is they who are the 
hardest hit. There may not have 
appeared destitutes by thousands in 
the streets of Calcutta, but starvation 
stalks the lower middle-class 
homes. 

And what has exasperated the 
public is’ that before the very nose 
of the Government, the hoarders 
defiantly flout Government orders 
and carry on brisk blackmarket, 
without having to bother about the 
least punishment.There is rice, fish 
and mustard oil too, and yet the 

“markets show rows upon rows of 
shops without any of these items on 
display. But you can have them— 
outside the market~for a price. 


common man’s plight in the face of this 
А E The first of these appears this week, 
‚Ж ' and others. will-be featured regularly in the coming weeks. 


And that price is dictated by the 
mighty hoarder and not by the 
Government and its agencies over- 
burdened with the release ‘of state- 
ments fixing prices of different 
commodities, the prices which, the 
hoarder does not bother to respect. 

A visit round the markets is an 
education by itself. Sri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri has réportedly asked «his 
Secretary to find out the real prices. 
It is so consoling to read such stuff. 


- Let the Secretary or any of his 


underlings take a round of the 
markets in Calcutta. He need not 
go about in Haroun-al-Rashid in- 
cognito. Не can go round іп his 
normal appearance, and he will see 
how the hoarder operates with 
complete confidence. 

Fish is the staple food of the 
Bengalees. But today the fish stalls, 
normally .the busiest section in a 


. market, are deserted. If.a solitary 


stall puts up a stock for open sale, 
long queues wait'almost for hours, 
each for a piece of fish. As each 
customer comes up, he is given a bit 
which is not weighed, but its weight 
as also price-are arbitrarily declated 
by the stall-keeper. If the customer 
argues, the poor thing is pushed 
out and the person next in the queue 
takes the bit without question. 


Getting a Card. . 


In Calcutta proper, the Fair 
Price Shops and the Modified Ration 
Shops supply one kilo of rice. per 
week to a card holder. But it is no 
joke getting a ration card. То apply 
for a ration card, one has to get hold 
of a form. And to be eligible for a 
form, one has to prove that one isa 


- resident of the area concerned. And 


the Ration authorities demand that 
а ` rent receipt be produced to 
prove that one is a bona fide resident 


~ of the area. e 


It sounds all very fair on paper. 
But then Calcutta's bustee -dwellers 


9 


do not get any rent receipts: sucha have made. 
thing js unknown to them. Accord- But the people in the neighbour- 
ing to: official figures, one third of; iff 
Calcutta’s sprawling population live: They. will tell.you that at midnight 
in bustees. Where are they to the gates of the market, mysteriously 
produce the rent receipt from ? And — open, and trucks take away ‘bags: of 
it is they who more than anybody rice. And even in the neighbour- 
else need tice at controlled rate «hood, yow:can getirice at black rate 
from these special shops. .-: .-- » from this ghost market that‘ operates 

This is a clear example of how the n.. after. midüight..- i, ; |. ^ —— c 

bureaucrat, even when he is forced: 
to move, almost invariably- forgets. i ET 
the common man, and all. his, . Mustard oil is the-basic ingredient 
impressive figures can hardly cover of Bengalee cooking. Not only has 
up the misery and the untold: suffer-. the price. shoti.up’ to three.times its 
ings of the poor. -:; s . . “~, normal price, ‘but.-this; has. ‘been 
If you examine the. stuff that is “legalised by  the'. Government’ in 
-now being given аё. ће . Modified official notification. But the mustard 
Ration Shops,..it,is not, bad. But ой ‘manufacturers: have.:quite non- 
:challantly. declared. that ‘adulteration 


‘Defiant Adulteration 0. 


: within a few miles of the heart of the 


city—in the industrial suburbs—the “shall continue, Anë the-Government- 


quality of rice sold:at these shops is 
often very bad. At some places, it is 
almost inedible. Perhaps in. :the 
quiet, the good quality from: the 


„armed: with "РІВ: cremains. а 
-pathetic:spectator, < cusi 50 
The President in his Independence 
“Day broadcast lias. declared: “A 
Government's own stocks is. passed ^ recent ..feport:; shows ` that. food 
on to the blackmarket; while it is adulteration is.:being practised оп а 
¿replaced by rotten stuf- bought «large scal “OF all -anti-social 
cheap from outside. ^ » _ ... . practices, there is none-inore heinous 
Naturally, the.: Government, than: adulteration -of foodstuffs: The 
scared of the angry agitation: in-the - practitioners. of this evil, the hoarders 
city proper, is careful in keeping a фе, profiteers, the blackmarketeers 
strict watch there, but who bothers . ‘and -thezspeculators :аге among: the 
about the industrial suburbs, until ^ worst enemies’: of : society. :: They 
. the worker comes out in protest ? ^; Porc e ME Lu us 
Hoodwinking over food,has almost ++ 
become a fine art in Calcutta.today.  ..- 


BG ni 





hood; have а”. different experience.: 


t 
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have tö be dealt with sternly, however 
well-placed, importarit and influential 
‘they may be. If we acquiesce in 
"wrong doing, the people will lose 
faith in us.” E 

In the city where the best part of 
his life has been spent in the service 
of: education, the President can 


-'See*for himself that the people are 
“losing faith in the Government that 
- ‘crouches in acquiescence before the 
‘-hoarder. Cynicism is growing en 


-mass and the infection is spreading 
even among the supporters of the 
Government. - : бос 
` ‘In one of his pompous statements, 
the Strong Man. of West Bengal 
Congress, Atulya Ghosh, recently 
‘lectured .that.the shooting up of 
“prices was the inevitable outcome of 
a developing economy and. that 
‘Congressman should fearléssly go 
out and tell this to the people. 

` Last week, in:one-of the journals 
‘that is:supposed to be backing him 
Uto the hilt, a cartoon: -appeared 
:Showing 'Atulya Babus famous 
paunch protruding. out to`. an 
emaciated figure; who on listening 
to. the great thesis, pointed: to his 
- own crumpled-up stomach asking 
+ him what.to do about it. 

- 1 It is one of the best sellers in the 
-marketitoday..) .: 





Officially within Calcutta proper,. ТЕ I dm:conviriced that:the only key to the solution of the 


- shops аге not supposed.,to-be selling 
rice above the controlled rates.: But 
you set out into, the suburbs and you. 


7 World's problems and of India's problems lies in Sociálism, 
and when I use this word I do, 50 not in à vague huma- 
. пйагіап way but in the Scientific, - economic sense. ` 


; : "Socialism is,. howeve, ething even more th п 
will find coarse rice openly-sold at o - Socialism is, however, something jog n 


= ш! 


оле.гирее а kilo while the rate fixed . . = 
‘by: Government is;between.51 and i, ... 


bat 
v 


“economic doctrine; it is a philosophy of life and as such . 
also it’ appeals to mę.. I sée,.no way of ending the 


: Üa The LUC aC Poverty, the vast unemployment, the degradation and thé © 
орле poe NEN VET w OFN OF subjection of the Indian people except through Socialism. 
“quote the price openly and loudly .. 3 s. 5.54 s 


even. to a stranger. Апа ifijyou .: ., 4 
agree to his rates, he can offer any . IET 
quantity you like: In‘ ‘Calcutta 
proper too, this is:done оп the sly, ·., 
but none the less for- that. > . 
Ghost Market ^. ^ 7. 7, | 
In the.dock.areas, one .of:the;. >.. 
biggest markets. is- officially open .. EET 
between seven in the, morning and . . A E 
nine in the evening. During these . беге q 
: hours, rice is sold only at the. Fair .. 
Price Shops 10: card. holders. At · . 
nine, the market gates are closed _; 
and. the .Food . officials, presumably `- 
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+ ‘MAINSTREAM 


S autumn,- the season of 

mellow fruitfulness approaches 

the hills and dales of Kashmir 
are wearing new hues and breathing 
sweet fragrance, The: . clouds 
of uncertainty аге Scattering 
and a new sense of confidence about 
the future is gradually inspiring the 
people to assert themselves against 
all those who; intentionally ,.or 
unintentionally, are likely to disturb 
the even keel of life. E 

Not that all the problems of the 
people of Kashimir are solved—they 
are too stupendous for an easy, or 
quick solution—but with the coming 
of the Sadiq Ministry they have got 
a sense of personal security and 
political freedom which they would 
not easily bargain for anything- else. 
А reflection of it could be had in tlie 
Sports Stadium on the Independence 
Day where more than, 50,000 people 
(including about 10,000 . women) 
gathered àt 8 PM. to listen . to 
Premier G. M. Sadiq, a gathéring 
unprecedented in the recent history 
of Kashmir. "i 
Rebuff to Plebiscite Front ye 

While observers here interpreted 
it as a: demonstration of the affec- 
tionate confidence that the people 
here have in Sadiq Saheb, they also 
see in it a rebuff to the Plebiscite 
Front inspired Hartal of August 9, 
the success of which was partly on 
account of the fact that most of the 
shops in Srinagar normally remain 
closed on Sundays. mde. 

Significant conclusions are drawn.. 
from the comparison between the 
two conventions—of Plebiscite Front 
and of National Conference—that 
this city has witnessed during the 
last few weeks. Those who saw in 
the — 1000-strong -ongregation- of 
Plebiscite men an impressive voice in 
favour of so-called self-determina- 
tion, would not fail, unless they are 
terribly prejudiced, to see in the 
3000-strong workers’ convention of 
National Conference a conclusive 
reply to it. 

Not only this, Sri Sadiq and Mir 
Qasim were able to attract hundreds 
of workers to the reorganisation 
conventions of National Conference 
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on had 
been, their. main demand, during that 
period. ,He was in a way giving the 


die to- Sheikh. Abdullah who iri, some 
of his recent speeches. had, tried: to 
twist the,historical facts to show that 
‘what he. is, standing for today 
has always been the demand of the 
‘Kashmiri people. |... ic 
People's Spokesinan A © 
1. It is noteworthy that this speech 
was remarkably well received.-Apart 
from: ,the , political. content: of his 
speech the Kashmir Prime , Minister 
impresses because of his unsullied 
reputation Over the years.. He,.has 
been: in the government: both during 
the regime of.Shejkh Abdullah and 
Bakshi , Ghulam , Mohammed, and 
he has always stood-apart fearlessly 
protesting against the-unfair practices 
of his colleagues. And today when 
he speaks, people have no' hesitation 
in accepting him as their spokesman. 
. Sheikh Abdullah today is facing 
a politícal challenge which he finds 
hard to.face.. Riding on thé crest 
of anti-feudal :struggle in the state, 
he had won the respect and affection 
ОЁ large masses. later on'he was 
able \ | 
because his successor, being cotrupt 
and a-political, not only „failed to 
provide proper leadership but 


alienated -the ‘people’ of the- State’ 


by his misdeeds. ` 
India’s image having been tarnish- 


ed, Бу Bakshi, Sheikh’s separatist , 


slogan had an appeal to a certain 
section of Kashmiris, but ‘with the 
installation of Sadiq ministry the 


edge of that argument is blunted. — 


People recognise a ‘genuine effort 


- being made to bring improvement. in : 
- their conditions and demand а posis- 


ќо maintain his. position . 


SEASON OF FRUITFULNESS ^ — 


i 
e. 
Р А а 


‘tive approach from Sheikh who still 
. Wants-to thrive,on negative emotion- 
alism. ` . Е 
` Sheik would perhaps have got 
Wider response ‘if his mission.to 
akistan һай not turned out: to 
Þe, а damp, squib as it did. Ayub 
, Khan hoped to bag him .but finding 
him imbued ` with. different. ideas 
he decided to’ encourage Maulvi 
~Fatooq wlio'with his Action Com- 
‘mittee follows Sheikh like a’ nemesis, 
_ + It is now well-known that inspite 
“of ‘the’ propaganda ‘boost’ given to 
Sheikh when"he visited Pakistan the 
government there kept a close watch 
- on: : his’. activities. . Azad: Kashmir 
: President. Khurshid has got the sack 
. only. because he was reported to have 
Shown sympathy for Sheikh’s stand 
xon Independent Kashmir. This dève- 
-löpment'has been another set back 


: to'hinras it hardly encourages any 


-hope of Ayub Khan coming round 
to an agreement on Kashmir short 
of its full accession to Pakistan, - a 
condition absolutely unacceptable 
to majority of the Kashmiris: and 
‘unpalatable to Sheikh and many of 
his colleagues in-thẹ, Plebiscite front. 


Sheikh’s : Over-confidence 
. Most. probably in his over- 
confidence the Sheikh. did not réckon 


‘that by challenging the fact of ac- 


cession, he would be opening up 
pro-Pakistani' Pandora’s Бох, 
Despite his lieutenant Afzal Beg‘s 
pro-Pakistan predilection he hoped 
to overbalance him by drawing in a 


_ large section of positively anti-Pak- 
‘istan National Conference workers 


who had become inactive as a re- 


. Sult of the frustrating experience of 
' Bakshi's ten year terror. 


Sheikh Һай successfully played 
‘this game for a long time before his 
arrest and might have succeeded 
again if National Conference had 
not been quickly put into proper 
shape; ' While reorganising {һе 
National Conference the new leader- 
ship took care to let it be known 
that a complete break with past was 
in the offing. The contemplated 
move to make Shamsuddin the 
-General Secretary was given up in 


Se Nee or 


deference to popular sentiment, 
which also was .the reason why he 


was not taken into the Cabinet in - 


р!асе`оЁ Mir Qasim. "г. 


эге It is said. here-that.in : that meet- 
‘ing « Bakshi:.ttiéd ` to ‘convinces the 
- Sheikh that he -was' not :only not 
‘responsible ‘for. his arrest: but had 
actually: been . putting pressure‘ on 
/Centre to secure ‘his’ release. .' This 
“move on his part!:was calculated: to 
‘soften Sheikh's attitude and -if.pos- 


. sible .get.-hig support іп his anti- 


uSadiq-marioeuvres. ^... a. ел dc 
OSEE Seg i elas E э dga’ суре гю 
` Bakshi's Failure эЛ инша, CI. 
i! iPérhaps he'had, underestiiiated 


. the -popular: hostility "towards him, .R 
because the. very;,next morning the 


Sheikh, found that, any show of 
Teconciliation with Bakshi. would, be 
"more a liability than ап asset. And 
ій his very first. public ‘speech Һе 
made it à,point to direct his wrath 


as 


, against Bakshi ‘rather than. against 


the Sadiq Ministry ,.which -Was 
actually responsible for, his..release 
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and was under fire from pro-Bakshi 
elements for having done so. 


г, „Bakshi, however, has not lost · 
` ‘hope and is sedulously pursuing the 


goal of having a detente with 


. Sheikh-if;for nothing else only, to 


spite Sadiq Ministry. It was with 
this end in view that he went 
personally to hand ovér"the charge 
of'Muijahid Manzil to Sheikh Saheb 
he being the President ‘of, Muslim 
Augaf. * / Всі theré- ‘alsó Tié- had" to 


‘face an angry mob" which "fot - only 
‘forced-himto flee’away’ but: further 
intensified" Sheikh’s ‘fear’ in” having 
‘anything to dowith Him 7 o 
ohUndaunted’ inthis Bakshi?! wrote 
1а Нер to Sheikh’ sdying that tlie 


. jpüilding "ih "which :/-the2-Natiórial 


"Conférence * “daily $- Rhidher, *: was 
"housed: and? thé Pressiin which" it 


'was"'pritted also! belonged 165 tlie 
"Aügaf гапа" ошай ‘therefore, Фе 
‘taken ‘over by’Shéikh’ which! he did. 
This’ step was'°takeni-"by them des- 
pite the well-known fact that! Auqàf 
Was'’ madé™ thé" duthiny proprietor 
of the press and thé ipréniises" only 
to avoid confiscation, by.. .the,-Gov- 
hment, when , the . a 
:Confereitce! was fighting against! the 
'Маһага}а;5-2°! fig рибиз? el 


ee д Vu e aioe ate ela A An 
tbecause ‘they аге hë only leaders 
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dence. They will'have £o ‘put\in. га 
lot of extra labour because rünning 
;the. administration іп Kashmir 
‘involves. putting the State's econo- 
my ona scientific basis after clear- 
ing up the corruption and 
irrationality of the preceding regime. 


Less Tourists. и Л A 
«Ifthe government : cohtinues in 
it.présent zedl and’ devoted" service 
of "the 'pedple-they will! be “able 
to-bring about a major “change? in 
the interests of the- State’ be: 
байге , their political -difficulties-aré 
тпӧгё dr'less over?” The orily’ flaw 
Tt the’ picture” today is- thé smallér 
‘aumber of tourists this year. ML. 
“SCAlthough Sheikh Abdullah has 
tried to interprét "itas -the‘pressure 
‘tactics’ ‘of Teactionary ` “circles 
iñ" India‘ who, hé. says) Want” to 
staive’ Kashmiris’ to 7 subjection, 
шеа; few. people" hold- him‘ *and 
"his ^ "* various 1" proriotincéments 
combined, with " Pakistan's, shooting 
safe at the ceasé-firé line | responsi- 
ble*for keeping tourists джау: : bu 
vi’ Theré i$ a'/wide-spread - feeling 
Wére^fhat in other paits “of Tüdia 
théfe. arë misapprehensions’, about 
the Jaw and "order situation ‘in the 
state- which im fact can. be :called 
Qo : Lit’ eee DU 
satisfactory * by any- standards. 
Moreover; there are added amenit- 
ies for accommodation," transport 
and conveyance vWhich! : have “not 
perbiaps found adequate' “publicity 
-becauseithe- newspapers outsidé-the 
‘State somehow consider"; only, con- 


"tióversy On. Sheikh: as’ something 
SeWswOMBy2 C 3 0 0o o 


о The old-ordér-is fasti changing, 
‘and it must be recognised that’ seeds 
of stability sown’: last’ sprifig™-afe 
‘coming to’ fruit;' while’ the old leaves 
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IFE in Indonesia today seems 
L both, strange and incompre- 
‘Hd hensible to a foreign observer. 
Not a single day passes in Djakarta, 
for instance, without.some kind of 
‘a rally taking place. . Usually ' they 
‘are held under thé slogans: "Down 
with imperialism !" — ""Indonesia's 
main enemy is U.S. imperialism.” 

But once the meetings are’ over, 
some of the’ speakers, méet these very 
U.S. imperialists and have friendly 
conversations with them. They extend 
cordial’ welcome" to the « US. 
Ambassador Howard Jones. 
' The ‘nation-wide campaign for 
the nationalization ‘of all vital 
industries, which. is being stepped up 
‘in the country, is not applied to the 
0.5. enterprises. The giant ‘Ameri- 
can: oil cohcerns' Caltex and Stanvac 
operate as before: © — -- : 
"- Indonesian public condemned the 
U.S. Peace Corps. Certain villages 
and: cities: organized such “hot” 
‘reception for the members of this 
ofganization , that- they Bad to flee 
‘away. This. is', what ‘happened Чп 
.Kidiri. However, it ‘is common 
kügwledge that Реасе Corpsmen 
“continue to comé to-Indonesia with 
thé blessings ‘ of: the Government 
and ‘cdtry ofi with their activities. 
. Strong Pressure ... pu 


^ :Many ask how this paradox of 
"Indonesia's life today can really be 
explained: "The maih reason lies 
with the laggard'and irresolute policy 
conducted by Soekarno’s Govern- 
ment which finds itself under strong 
‘pressure from the pro-US lobbies in 
‘the country. The right-wing resort 
to every possible means to block 
democratic reforms, nor would ‘they 
' permit any resolute stand against the 
dominance of foreign capital. 
Officially there are по right- 
wing parties in Indonesia. They 
have been dissolved. However, е 
two prominent right-wing parties, the 
‘Masjumi and the Socialist, continue 
to operate secretly. Their re- 
presentatives hold important positions 
“and: are firmly established in many 
'&ovérnmental bodies. For a long 
time Ali Hásjimi, widely known as 
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à : . This article has come from à: 
D LE: east Asian affairs who has just returne 
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Soekarno’s Foreign Policy Gamble. 


the spokesman of the . Right with 
foreign contacts, was the Governor 
of the Northern part of Sumatra. 
The press repeatedly "reported that 
he was closely connected with former 
insurgents and leaders of the banned 
parties. “Despite” all this, however, 
Hasjimi even’ went up the ladder of 
the hierachy in the Ministry; for 
Home Affairs in Djakarta. 
“Another. prominent: figure in the 
Right is the Govérnor of Western 
Java, Mashudi, who in every possible 
way sabotaged' democratic" reforms 
in the country." Mashudi is reported 
to be the protege of, the right-wing 
forces connected -with Western 
Powers, but thé’Goyernment turns 
a deaf ear to this allegation and in no 
way “tries to "curb his “subversive 
activities. Re dS uM m. 
Hatta's Influence ': o A 
“Some ‘of ће powerful .Right- 
wingers. have no “official posts; All 
the same they greatly: influence 
governmental, ‘circles. It'is known, 
for instance,” ‘that’ former 'Vice- 
President Hatta, who has been for 
long ‘time out ОЁ office, enjoys 
‘Soekarno’s* ‘patronage’ although 
every Indonesian knows that Hatta 
represents the very extreme Right- 
wing." During' his activé career in 
Government, thousands of anti- 
colonial .patriotic elements ‘were 
suppressed and killed: It was widely 
held in'those days that Hatta had 
direct links -witli the, Americans and 


‘received from them 65 million dollars 
‘which he spent mainly-on his struggle 
against democratic. organizations.’ 

Today Hatta is again at the centre 
of political ‘intrigues. Recently’ he 
visited a number of European 
countries where he met with his con- 

'federates, particularly the pro-US 
elements in ‘those countries. The 

- general ' impression іп Djakarta's 

‘political circles is that Sokarno is 
perhaps afraid. of Hatta and so he 
flirts with him from time to time. It 
is widely believed that Soekarno 
sometimes meets Hatta and discusses 
various political problems with him; 

Certainly; Hatta is not alone. 
He is backed by Masjumi and other 


specialist. in South- ` 
d from Indonesia. 


t 


right-wing circles which in tùrn are 
supported by the West particularly 
by the U.S. Important positions in 
Indonesia are held by a group of 
military reactionaries—including the 
participants of Rightist rebellions 
—like Simbolon; Kawilarang and 
othérs, who freely live in Djakarata. 
Kawilarang was Indonesia's military 
attache in Washington and took an 
active part in the selection of 
Indonesian officer$ to be sent for 
training to the U.S. Today many of 
these officers hold top positions in 
the Iridonesian Army. ET 

A-number of facts point to the 
strong links that the U.S. representa- 
tives in Djakarta maintain with the 
right-wing forces in the country and 
knock them together in order to bring 
pressure to bear upon Soekarno. Of 
late, alarming news has kept coming 
in from West Irian, South Molucca 
Island and Sulawesi. In Sulawesi 
the bands of Kahar Muzakar operate, 
and these are closely connected with 
Western powers. . The  pro-U.S. 
separatists in Sumatra have also 
galvanized their activities striving to 
separate the island from Java. Will 
Soekatno be able to overpower these 
forces by a determined stand against 
Such ‘local adversaries with powerful 
foreign backing ? : | 
Peking Leanings 

While ' the flirtation with the 
‘West’ goes on, Soekarno’s foreign 
policy has got into a .dangerous 
gamble with Peking. The starting 
point of Indonesia’s close friendship 
with’ ‘China was Chou En-lai’s 
appearance at the Bandung Con- 
ference nine years ago. Like most 
of the other Asian countries, Indo- 
nesia, accepted the new regime in 
PEE as a friendly and powerful 
ally. ‚ | 
- There was, however, a difference 
between China’s friendly relations of 
those days. with a neighbour like 


‘India and her approach to Indonesia. 


For, in Indonesia, there are three 
million citizens of Chinese origin 
who ‘hold prominent positions in 


‘foreign and domestic trade. In 


Indonesia’s domestic economy, they 
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have spread’ their tentacles deep into 
the countryside; many of them are 
moneylenders in the village, while 
at the same time, inside the powerful 
Communist Party of Indonesia, the 
Chinese elements аге strongly 
entrenched, providing them with a 
ready baffle wall against 
large, scale -popular: anti;Chinese 
campaign. . | 

‚ Owning а number of newspapers, 
printing presses, publishing houses 
and bookshops, the  three-million 
strong Indonesians a of Chinese 
descent; ` carry, con a powerful propa- 
gaiida, trying in every possible way 
to’ represent. China as a friend, and 
protector of Indonesia. · They -are, 
in fact, їп а position to influence cer- 
fain important Indonesian political 
figures, who do not; always, take the 
Peking, , line out of purely altruistic 
motives. For, it is widely known in 
Djakarta that the Chinese Embassy 
there quite liberally. extends its 
pecuniary ‘encouragement. :to, such 
^ allies. through | the. . local | ‚ Wealthy 
Chinese; 

- How strongly . all. ‘this has its 
арас on Government can be seen 
from the recent statement of the 
Third Deputy Prime „Minister, 
Chairul Saleh, : reputed to. be very 
closely connected with Soekarno. 
Addressing the students of Makassan 
University in Sulawesi, he stated that 
China, as an ‘Asian country, would 
always have more sights to exert 
influence upon Asians than any other 
country. 

Early ` this year, Indonesian 
political circles were actively involved 


in Peking’s projection of the Second ` 


Bandung Conference as. a counter- 
move to the convening of the Second 
non-aligned summit. "The powerful 
pro-China lobby ih Indonesia 
moüthed ' Peking Radio propaganda, 
asserting that, at present, the crux 
‘of the: struggles is between the old 
and the young forces and, hence, a 
“conference of non-aligned countries 
is ‘pointless. , " uo onu s 


Supeni’ s-Stand’ - 4 


' Indonesian Deputy `` Foreign 
Minister Madame N. Supeni, head 
-of the Indonesian, delegation to, the 
Colombo conference in March last— 
préparing for the non-aligned meet— 
Thade a statement before leaving. for 
Ceylon, in which she unambiguously 
cast doubts ' on the expediency of 
‘convening the conference of non- 
aligned . Counties апа set it; off 


dé 


апу, 


against the conference of Afro-Asian 
countries. , At the Colombo meeting 
itself, she adhered to the same line. 

But the most .overt pro-Peking 
line was demonstrated at the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting in Djakarta in 
the first half of April this . year, 
At this meeting the Indonesian 
representatives. fully shared е 
Chinese - opinion ‘and stood with 
China to bar Moscow’s attendance at 
the second ¢onferencé of Afro- 
Asian countries. 

As is, well known,, the Indonesian 
stand’ was opposed by; Indian and 
other representatives at the meéting. 


Double Talk - 


‚ Many pondered over the question 
whether the, Indonesian leaders 
would Бе so illogical : as to take’ such 
steps and, per sé, forget Moscow's 
support to Indonesia's Struggle to 
liberate West Irian. 

. Subsequently, under pressure of 


influential . countries of Asia апа 


and Africa, „Djakarta had.to agrée to 
the ‘calling Of the non-aligned 
conférence. On’ the question of 
Soviet participation at the Second 
Bandung, the Soekarno Government 
almost went in for double talk. 
During tlie recent visit of, Mikoyan to 
Indonesia, it gave out as if it agreed 
with Moscow’ s coming to the Second 
Bandung. ‘But soon after it. switched 
back to its old, stand against it, and 
political circles in Djakarta "took it 
as the. effect of ‘Peking’: s powerful 
pressure, 
, Ла other fields also, ‘the powerfil 
influence of Peking in Indonesia 
could be seen, This was .amply 
demonstrated last” year, at the, con- 
ference of, the Afro-Asian - -journalists 
as also, at the Азап 'Ganefo games. 
The “same ‘situation ,prevailed ‘in 
World Peace Council and at the 
sessions of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Organisation in Moshi and Algeria. 

Peking is far from being un- 
successful. in its, attempts to make 
indonesia an obédient tool in the 
‘ill-starred Malaysian crisis. "While 
‘the’ overwhelming , opinion, in anti- 
éólonial^ circles in South East Asia 
regard ‘the -new Federation, still 
‘closely connected with the West, as 
an important military - spring-broard 
for the West, particularly the British, 
in this region, and an appendage to 
SEATO, Soekarno's sabre-rattling 
dgainst Malaysia is: generally taken 
85 essentially Peking-inspired, . 

UA Study ‘of: “the Chinese press 


would remain 


reports and the statements made by 
Peking leaders shows the enormous 
emphasis that is laid on the so-called 
Malaysian crisis. These: statements 
openly call upon Indonesia to realise 
its “just and legitimate” aspirations 
and annihilate the “creation of the 
imperialists and colonisers". Chinese 
Foreign Minister, Chen Yi, speaking 
on April 1, at a party organised by 
the Society .of Chinese-Indonesian 
Friendship, drank to the “defeat of 
Malaysia by the Indonesian people”. 

While inciting Indonesia to fan 
the conflict in North Kalimantan, 
Peking, plans to stand aloof and not 
to render any aid to Indonesia. , Up 
to now Soekarno received from the 
Chinese nothing but extensive state- 
ments of moral support, and got 
neither armaments, nor. equipment, 


‘not any economic or financial aid. 


Peking has no intention of making 
a show of force so as to divert some 
part of British Armed Forces away 
from North Kalimantan, 

Peking's policy provides по 
evidence of its intention to seriously 
help Indonesia in the settlement of 
the Malaysian crisis. Neither is it 


теайу to accept the possible Indo- 


nesiation of the British part of Kali- 
mantan. Rather, China seems to 
have a cold-blooded mercenary plan 
of its own to weaken the positions 
of thé British and of Tengku Abdul 
Rehman in Malaysia through 
Soékarno, and thus enable the local 
Chinese, who constitute a considera- 
able part of the Malaysian pop- 
lation, to accomplish their revolution 
and create a government of purely 
pro-Chinese orientation. This 
would make it possible for Mao to 
acquire a satellite, while Soekarno 
with the dubious 
fame of a fighter for шн, 


Not Unrealisable. 


This Peking plan of laying hands 
on Malaysia with the help of others 
does not seem to be absolutely 
unrealisable. In Sarawak alone 
live 243 thousand Chinese. The 
majority of them inhabit cities and 
the, most developed coastal regions. 
There are many Chinese in the under- 
ground Communist movement which 
has‘ a frankly pro-Peking orientation, 
‘and there are Chinese also in the 
leadership of the United People’s 
Party. These elements do not show 
the slightest desire to become 


Soekarno's citizens and count on 
having a government. of their. own 
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which will guarantee them a Chinese 
hegemony. 

‘To. all appearances Peking is 
pursuing far-reaching aims not only 
in- Malaysia but in Indonesia itself 
which, in the calculation of the 
Chinese,, leaders, , could také .in -a 
considerable . part of the “surplus 
population of ,the Chinese People’s 
Republic. , According to. . Peking, 
Malaysia’s subordination to Chinese 
influence should make it much 
easier for the- Chinese "to. infiltrate 
into Indonesia. 

It is indeed a peculiar - S ghét. 


Peking , has : focussed its loses 
attention in’ the last two, years— 
particularly since its-open confronta- 
tion with Moscow—have. been main- 
taining intimate links with America. 
Although. Indonesia and . Pakistan 
have started from two opposite, ends 
of thé pole—one from , Ше, tribe of 


U.S. military ‘satellites and the, other 


as a leading. star among. .the 'ñon- 
aligned—both have. deviated from 
their classical courses. ` If President 
Ayub has ‘been’ hobnobbing readily 
with Péking while remaining within 
Seato, Président Soekarno ` is- trying 


нагу. -€-— with: TET ў hé 
counts China ` among his. closest 
.allies while he , maintains, ` „ olose 
contact .with- U.S. . interests, "both 
‘ financial and political, But judging 
by the critical position of Indonesian 
„economy, one cannot-very. Well say 
: that Soekarno ‘has enriched ,his 
country by this double-talk diplomacy. 
The "parádox in Indonesian 
foreign .policy today is the offspring 
‘of China’s machiavellian' diplomacy 


? ‘on the AfrozAsian" scene. 


Who will reap the‘harvest, Peking 
"or "Djakarta ? Very few can vouch 


nienon in Asian diplomacy today «to . reconcile ^ his adherence to for Soekarno's süccess in this 
that the two countries on which peaceful coexistence .with, dangerous ee | 
Ayub Syed e^ p D ИИ 7 
> Sinister Conclave at Istanbul’ на a 
+ к^, rho zc 
HE Istanbul conference о duatity df the » occasion, . a _ the these dur of Arab nationalism and 
President Ayub Khan, the Shah ambiguous ‘statements `” by `` the "socialism. and. · е opportunistic 


- of Iran and Premier Ismet Inonu 
of Turkey and the communique 


‘issued after two: days’ deliberations 


have been an ingenuous attempt to 
give respectability to the Anglo- 
American intrigues in the area.: The 
three countries are-active members of 
the Central Treaty. Organisation while 
Turkey is also a mémber of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 


the Council of Europe and is associa- _ 


ted’ with the киеш Common 
“Market. 
Before and after the conference 


the Pakistani leader was at páins to 


explain that the new regional 


"group was “outside the CENTO”. 


: communications, , 


The communique laid down the 


chief objective as the establishment ~ 


of closer co-operation in the fields of 
tourism ‘and 
industry;- co-ordination of five year 
plans; expansion of trade and adjust- 
ment in the airlines and, of course, 
“cultural co-operation’ "whatever that 


"may mean. 


‹ 


‘The regional grouping, President 
Ayub Khan declared emphatically, 
had no political motives but at the 
same time stressed that it had no 
malice -against CENTO and the 
military pact would continue to 
flourish as before. 


Duality of Occasion ' 


What made the TE Arab 
and Asian countries doubt, the 
bonafides of the conferees was the 
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‘conference officials arid, thé dubious 


role of President Ayub Khan. . The 
question was why the miecting was 
held outside the frame-work of 
CENTO' when the. three countries 
regularly ‘collaborate on ‘economic 


` and technical maífers within, the 


CENTO T 
The facade! of an economic "and 


"téchinical ' co-operation outside the 


CENTO 'is ‘tidiculoas’ ‘since all, the 
three countries ‚аге tightly tied up 
With. the British . and American 


. financial aid programmes, which . 


are „mostly chanrnelled throtigh that 


_ organisation. 


The threé ‘countries аге SO 
diametrically opposed to: each other 
even in basic aspécts, of life that not 
even a broader ‘understanding on 
these matters. seems :роѕѕіЫе;` For 
example Pakistan is a crude form of 


" dictatorship ` with’ Islam as: official | 
‚ religion ‘while Iran is a monarchy `. 


with -an antedilüviari economic and 
political system. Turkey, after the 
Kemalist ' revolution, has . 
westernised in every way, and claims 
to be regarded. as а part of Europe. 

Pakistan’s language is’ Bengali _ 
and Urdu, the Iranians . speak , 
Persian and the Turks Turkish. Their 
attitudes, temperaments, historical 
backgrounds and even religious out- 


„look is at.variance with one another. 
. The only binding factor for the leaders 
. of these countries is their, continuous , 


fidelity to the Western military, раб, _ 


been . 


‘understandings ‘on. certain” issues. 
Puy Political. ' 


' The main object of the ойтеп 
was therefore ^ purely ` political ; 
religion or culture had nothing to do 

-~ with the sinister gathering under 
the high-walled domes of Istanbul's 
!'Gomashpala Palace. А day before 

; the-Shah of Iran left for Turkey his 
; Official newspaper the Tehran 
` Journal, in a rejoinder іо a.French 
newspaper comment that, the new 
, union was based on principles oppos- 
.ed:to CENTO and was a combination 
. stimulated by problems like Kashmir 
and Cyprus, declared that the 

“objectives of.the proposed union 
‚аге not opposed to CENTO”. ' 

The new treaty, (he paper enu- 
.merated, will ‘actually. be ап 
improvement .on; and adjunct, to 
_CENTO alliance., The organisation 
~is a link in the chain of military and 
- political alliances including SEATO 
and. NATO. .The three Muslim 
countries, it continued, are endeavou- 
_ Ting to expand the field of mutual co- 


. Operation into those areas where 


,the CENTO alliance has not been 
very. effective, ‘That is Afghanistan 
which may possibly be attracted to 


. non-CENTO, regional Muslim bloc. 


, The Pakistani press; conscious of 
President Ayub's role in the .new 
game, went a step further, .It ‘day 
dreamed. It dished out leading 


Ө Articles: in à bid to рш. it on, the 
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pedestal of a high sounding philoso- 
phy. The Pakistan Times seized the 
Opportunity to revive the idea of an 
Islamic federation of all the Muslim 
countries. According to it-CENTO 
‘umbrella’ could Hardly satisfy thé 
-three countries’ deep-seated’ desire 
for a comprehensive co- operation and 
“an enduring pattern ‘of Muslim 
cohesion". 


But the Turks appeared . to be 
genuinely confused. They were unable 
to understand the nature of the 
meeting outside the framework of ' 
CENTO but within its . sphere, , 
as Ankara’s Cumhuriyat 
put it poignantly. The cartoonist of 
the same paper drew the three 
sitting around a table with the 
British and American ambassadors 
occupying each corner of the table. 
and staring at each other,’ . >. 


Warnings from Arab East 


But the most adverse comments 
and warnings came from the Arab 
East which openly challenged Ше. 
sincerity of the the new gang up. 
Both Turkey and Iran maintain 
diplomatic relations with Israel and 
are expanding their commercial and 


Ш 


cultural activities with Tel Aviv . 
despite universal Arab dis- 
approval. ; ' 


Both the countries appear to Бе. 
mortally afraid of the dynamic: 
personality of President Nasser 
whose popularity among the Turkish 
and the Iranian youth is tlie chief 
source of anxiety for their oppressive 
regimes. Turkey has no diplomatic 
relations with Cairo while the Shah 
of Iran finds a Nasser finger in each 
uprising against him. ZH 

The emergence of Iraq, whose - 
border runs parallel to that of Iran 
and whose Shia population’ ‘has 


"formidable links with the'lranian , : 


Shias, as a staunch follower of the 
UAR leader, has considerably en- 
dangered the position of the Shah. 
Pakistan, because of her intense liking 
for military pacts, for her oppor- 
tunistic role during- the Suez crisis, 
for her enthusiasm for the fallen 


pathy towards’ the- tripartite *Mus- 

regional ' cohesion" they are 
within’ their rights to do so. 
Even Beirut’s’ moderate 41 Haiyat 
could not hide its suspicion when 
it said that the move for an Islamic 
‘federation "*ündoubtedly has’ the 
blessings : of their Westerü partners 
—the United’ States and Britain 
іп the various defence alliances 
that link "Һеш, а”. “7 

But it was; "the 'pro-Cairo Al 
:Youm which challenged each , and 
‘every step’ that the three’ non-Arab 
Muslim “leaders : contemplated · to 
" advance: *What is the purpose of 
the new alliance’ ?-What'is'causing 
the creation of such an alliance ? 
Is it meant to further strengthen the 
military alliance known as CENTO 
which links these three countries with 
г the Anglo-American-bloc and camp ?” 

Tt ‘suspected ` the very basis of 
such a move and warned the Arabs 
„not to be entrapped or be compla- 
" cent. *We, thérefore, believe that the 
"Arab countries ‘will’ be committing 
am utipardonable act. if they shut 
their’ eyes and fail to watch the 
_maniféstations of the’ imperialist 
"moves and the sinister links with the 
` members of the Alliance in our Arab 
"area as well as the quiet exchange 
that’ may undermine the. Arab move- 
ments for liberation.? ' 

The concentration; of British 
forces in turbulent Southern Arabia, 
the visits'of top British civil and mili- 
Чагу personnel to the Arab Gulf area, 
their secret meetings with their Arab 


' stooges, the successive meetings of 


monarchies in the Arab world and - 


for her religious overtones in inter- : 


“all linked by the Arabs with 


national politics has always been ' 


considered a deterrent in the Arabs’ 
anti-imperialist struggle and their 


secular attitude in national ` and 
world politics. ! 
Therefore when the Arabs. 


demonstrate their’ enormous anti-' 
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CENTO' ‘military commanders at 
various levels to study the situation 
in troubled areas of the region are 
the 
‘Istanbul meeting. 


"Trap. for Afghanistan ` КЫ 


The clever move of convening the 
Istanbul conference outside the 
CENTO inspite. of being inside it was 
chiefly meant to rope in the non- 
aligned and land-locked Afghanistan 
without Whose inclusion the regional- 
ism lacked a contiguous shape and a 
’ complete personality. But Afgha- 
nistan has proved the hardest nut to 
crack. . 

. Her modern leadership is a 
highly intelligent band of sophisti- 
cated intellectuals. Probably no 
other country in Asia or even ће 
. world has so: vastly benefitted her- 
` self by ‘pursuing a policy of strict 


claims and ~ 


' Pakistan Foreign Minister 
` Bhutto had frustrated the efforts 


. Pakistan 


a virtual competition. between- the 
Soviet Union and the United ‘States 
in raising her-to:a high level of 
economic and téchnological develop- 
ment. And perhaps Kabul is the 
only place in the world where the 
Soviets, the Americans, tlie West 
Germans and” the ‚ Czeckoslovaks 
sit under the same roof ‘around. the 
same. table toi plan: her: progress. 


| . President ' Ayub, Khan has been 
adopting various methods in distrac- 


ting Afghanistan from ., this: path. 


.His failure, surprised "none , Save 
himself. He. paid a visit to Kabul 


before going to Istanbul. ‘The King 
of Afghanistan received him at the 
airport and the two were together for 
over two hours in one of the airport 
rooms. 


‚ At the end the King is reported to 

have told- his guest that the idea of 
a regional grouping was most un- 
suitable to . Afghanistan which 
values its friendship with Moscow, 
Delhi and Cairo. But the three 
regionalists : have’ apparently not 
lost hope ‘and the attempts to 
bring A ШЫ into the fold would 
continue. 


Mutual Support 


They have, howéver, succeeded 
in formalising the’ understanding, 
which already existed, to stand by 
each other in their international 
ventures. Pakistan 
would Support "Turkey in her involve- 
ment in the Cyprus dispute. It is 
no secret that during the discussion 
on the communique of the Common- 
wealth Conference last month 
Mr. 


of the Cyprus Foreign: Minister ‘for 


‘the inclusion ‘of a reference to a 
‚ democratic solution of the Cyprus 


problem. 
^. Та return Turkey has ‘promised to 


: stick to ег pro-Pakistan policy on 


the question of Kashmir. Iran will 
receive their support, in her, claims 
on off-shore drilling for oil in the 
Arab Gulf area. On his рагі 
Iran- will , help . Turkey and 
in: their . respective 
claims. 


Thus the Istanbul conference 
which began with the lofty ideas of 
"Islamic. ^ cohesion" ^ ultimately 
descended to earth and ended with 
promises of mutual support on all 


-пештаШу ‘as Afghanistan: There is ` the three irrational problems. 
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~~. The Left Communists > 


Sri Mohit Sen's article ‘Left Communists’ has, as expected, provoked 
We are publishing 
below two of them. They will. be followed by others:in subsequent issues, , 


many comments, 


SHYING. AWAY .. 


RI Mohit Sen's attempt (Mainstream, 
August 1) to characterise the Left in 


фе Communist Party of India is no; », bere, 


‘more than a lukewarm polemic, a formal 
‘gesture expected. from one who has identi- ; 
fied himself with one faction and is irideed 
to some extent its spokesman. He is in 
excellent company because the entire: 
tradition of CPI, Left, Centre or Right, 
has been and is: formalistic, derived no- 
doubt from the specific intellectual 
characteristic of the petit-bourgeois upper 
caste Hindu who has come into contact 
with liberal thought. , р 
This kind of formalism’ is manifest in 
the search for the "correct". programme in 
‚Ше manner of Sir Galahad searching for- 
the Holy Grail. The essence of revolution- 
‚агу ideology, that action must. precede: 
theory, is completely forgotten. No 


[ra 


X 
both for and against his thesis. 


t 


r - 
` - fot 
i 


- Trotskyists.. On the.other hand, when the 
Italian Communist Paity asks for more 
independence, :. Моѕсб\ :talks' of inter- 
nationalism. In ‘this suffocáting atmos- 
what "creative". applications of 
‘Marxism. doés Sri беп expect ?. ~ . 
It is characteristic of people like Sri 


shying away from specific tasks. Like, for 
instance, explaining the class nature of the 
Congress in power. If he does not know 
how to go абош it, I would refer him to 


number of the Economic Weekly, a journal 
with which Sri Sen'is surely- not unfamiliar. 

The split in CPI is due to rwo conflicting 
definitions of the class nature of the Govern- 
ment in India, and there is no point in 
keeping away fromrit. The factions have 


4 fee as Т 


be me 


one can reach valid conclusions. — ^ 
* But the least I expect from Sri Mohit 
Sen is that he should not be eclectic and 
polemical and, if one.might say so, abusive, 
in trying to explain and resolve portentous 
questions, з" P 

. There is an entírely new situation in 


t'Sen that.they indulge in generalities while India as a result of the kind of economic 


planning adopted in India. The national 
bourgeosie about whom Sri Sen holds 
such high hopes has shown an aspect of 
Character which cannot be found in the 


-an article by Dr. K.N. Raj in the annual · text, books. ^^ 


How does Sri Sen explain the com- 
parative indifference of the revolutionary 
national bourgeosie to Sri T.T. Krishna- 
.machari's .invitation to foreign equity 
capital? - Dot . 

If he knew anything at all about how 


^no doubt received international sanction big business goes about its job, Sri Sen 
because of the bigger schism at the top. would have discovered that the national 
The two can be related, but it would-only bourgeosie prefers to- operate as compra- 
be dishonest to derive-one from the other dores (collaboration) because it expects 


‘wonder Mao Tse-tung complained. bitterly as Sri Mohit Sen and: others who think 


to Edgar Snow of M.N. Воу?ѕ. constant . 
flow of tak 1 ' - >- | 2! 


Jike him do. Sri Sen knows very well that 
there have been two trends inside the 


the ‘capitalists wish to get guarantees on 
behalf of its capitalists in foreign countries 
and, by implication, safeguards for- native 


I hold no brief for the Leftists of CPI, . Communist Pany. leadership ,for; many capitalists. Does he not know that in 


but to relate their present political position 
to terrorism is a piece оѓ” intellectual 
legerdmain that Stalin might have been 


years, ‘certainly much before the interna- 
tional split." To ascribe this to what are 
known as “the ‘splitting’ tactics of the 


free India foreign remittances have steadily 
gone up over the: years and is at its peak 
this year ? Does he know that the so-called 


proud of. Sri Sen, after brief excursions -Chinese Communist. Party" is not ,only | American lobby in India which is in favour 
into the ideology of terrorism, rushes away — aishonest ' but’ providing grist'to the mill of * of-increased foreign capital participation is 


-breathlessly and disclaims that the Left 
contemplates terrorism as its future political 
method. What was then the point of this’ 
argument ? 

But after one has ignored the injection 
of bad temper to conjure away an un- 


the professional anti-communists here and 
abroad. = К : 

It is not-my purpose now: to describe 
*these two views and announce my personal 
preference. My purpose'is to get all the 
Sri Sens to admit that there is a recognisable 


organised and run by Indians business 
interests? At a time when the Communist 
'móvement is showing the strain of inter- 
nationalism, the bourgeoise of all countries 
is shedding- its national character and 
forging strong links. Even if Sri Sen is 


pleasant phenomenon ‘in the communist ground of difference between the two not aware of it, the Indian capitalists are, 


movement, Sri Sen comes guardedly to his 
‘theme song—CPI must rejoin the 
mainstream of Indian politics which is the 


factions which should not be related to the 
Sino-Soviet split. But--because ‘of ‘the 
international split it is inevitable that 


that to meet the tidal wave of popular 
demands it will be’ necessary to diminish 
their size within a bigger entity. This is 


transition to socialism. This stale cliche factions will find international support done in India by creating hysteria over the 


is an inefficient disguise. for support for 
the supposed socialist policy of the govern- 
ment at the Centre. [tis a support that 
the Congress does not seek and is em- 
barassed by. But that by itself is un- 
important. Where, however, Sri ‘Sen 
remains silent but should not is in spelling 
out the role of CPI. А sr 
This, in the international sphere, is a 
tactic employed by CPSU. When the 
Chinese ask for a definition of modern 
capitalism апі specifically American 
capitalism, CPSU contents itself with 
repeating the old axioms, but when the 
Chinese follow this by arguing for Ше, 
independent role of communist parties in* 


from one quarter or the other. 
These differences exist and have existed 
in every serious Communist Party of the 
world since Mr. Krushcbev took over the 
CPSU. Broadly they concern two issues: 
(i) Does the possession of nuclear weapons 
by the United States of America and her 
threat to use them whenever the balance 
of power is upset, prohibit individual 
communist parties from seizing power 
under favourable conditions ? (ii) Has 
modern capitalism solved the problem of 
production and distribution to an extent 
where the essential laws of Marxism no 
longer operate? ~ > - tm ok 
I realize that 


E 
Ps 


neither issue can be easily 


existence of a “military. menace." 

In swallowing all the guff about the 
revolutionary possibilities of the national 
bourgeosie and of, China's intention to 
export revolution, Sri Sen only shows how 
thoroughly amenable Һе is to propaganda. 
It is something of an irony that Sri Sen 
is less sceptical of governmental intention 
in this regard than columnists of the Times 
of India. When Sri N.J. Nanporia, for 
instance, can argue for a fresh approach 
to China in the longer interests of this 
country and can warn against injudicious 


,. acceptance of large-scale American military 


.aid, Sri Mohit Sen and other "revolution- 
^'aries" like him have to be excessively 


various parts of the world and more explained considering the complexity of patriotic and suggest practically warlike 


Specifically of the under-developed world, 


modern conditions and the enormous 


measures. Never has a Communist group 


they are traduced as-adventurists and: neo-- · amount-of-data-that-has-to -be-sifted-before-- played«more-readily. into the-hands .of.the 
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Remember Rajasthan 


_for 


Ancient forts—imposing Palaces—Picturesque lakes—Game sanctuaries— places of 
pilgrimage—Paintings—sculpture—All types of handicrafts—Tie and dye work—Calico 
printing—Lac .bangles—Brassware—lvories and Sandalwood Work—‘Badlas’, the 


famous p "ater : bottles - from . J Sdbpur-Jodapun = Mozaris © (shoes) and 


А other artistic góods. > 


7 Suraigirh—the biggest mechanized. farm in the. country. one Canal—the У 
І largest canal i in the "World, now under construction. . ‘Sambar Lake—the biggest inland - 


. Salt source. i 


4 


, The State—the bigest o producing area in: -the country, famous quarries~of 
“marble, silver and, emerald: I й 


Rajasthan attained sirsie in food under the First Five-Year Plan. The 
additional food production under the Second Five-Year Plan was 10.86 lakh tons. The 
target under.the Third Five-Year Plan: is. to ‘achieve an additional production of 16 


.|'"lakh.tons and incur an expenditure оѓ, К. 10.55 crores in the Agriculture sector. 
‘Co-operative Movement has. made considerable headway in Rajasthan. At the end 
of the Second Plan there were 17,974 co-operative societies in the State. Under ће 
Third Plan, their number will go up to about 30 thousand: The Third Plan allocates | 


Rs. 4.20 crores for co-operation and warehousing ' ‘in. the State. 


To encourage . industrial development, plots of land on lease for 99 years, cheap 


power at.the rate of- опе and half annas per unit, relief in payment of sales tax and 
octroi duty to the purchase of machinery within or outside the State. and grant of loan 
are among the concessions and facilities allowed to industries. 


Rajasthani isa State. of i 393 Panchayats and 1 2368 Ј udicial Panchayats. 


When on a- visit to the Pink City of Rajasthan—J E visit the places 


| - of tourist: interest, : industrial centres and the city itself by the deluxe bus service and 


enjoy оп stay i in- air-conditioned comfort at the Rajasthan State Hotel. 


a Issued b 
“Government. of Rajasthan: 


Le 
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-later recanted, M.N. Roy. 


bourgeoisie inchiding Metternich, and, 


Guizot. 


However, the'test for all policies of ‘all’ 


politcal parties is action. Theory must 
e changed and added with experience. 
This is more so in the case of revolutionary 
parties whose primary business, strange as 
Sri Sen may think, is revolution. ' 

But CPI, for many years, and before 
‘Sri Dange took over, has been inhibited 


‚ from actions because of the psychological. 


D 


inhibitions of a petit bourgeois leader- 
ship. It is afraid to move until it, sets а 
“correct programme" and it cannot get а 
"correct" programme until it. moves. 
When again with petit bourgeois nervous-, 
ness it did move into action in 1948, it 
decimated itself by romantic conceptions of 
militant actions.'which soon degenerated 
into making as;many martyrs as possible 
and weeping over them. Й | 
Once again, when great issues are being, 
decided, CPI has decided to sneak away’ 
from it all and and conduct hole and corner 


polemics and mutual character assasination- 


‚ a dead-end” in India, іа piece of a-histori- - 


cal imagination. Я 

(2) To say that е “cult of violence” 
and the “doctrine of end justifying 
means” came as a.reaction to the .поп- 
violence of ‘Gandhi, 
incorrect. It was Tilak, who, preached the . 
philosophy of end -justifying means, - and! 

the extremist , Congress leaders 
"considered violence Бай! in itself? -. 
As a matter of fact, with the rise of 


. Gandhi, .tertófism. lost'much of: its: force ` 


not because Gandhi provided anything 
rational in place of. .-the ation 
mysticism of the terrorists, but because 
Gandhi could:find апе» and. more effective; 
‘method of arousing the’ Indiam masses. °С 


. . (3) This irrational mysticism is:as, much 
? a part of thé/Gandhian: movement as of the 
„earlier terrorist activities, and it, was this 
“religious appeal, "mixéd up: with .4‘ political 
programme, that activized the unsophisti- 
‘cated masses. ‘The. móderates.'and ‘later 
the liberals failed to ‘understand this vital | 
link, between religion (of;so many: kinds). 


At many levels in the party there are not” and politics, and hence, they could become 


only Indian intelligence men but foreign. 
agents too, so negligently have organisa- 
tional tasks been fulfilled. It is not a 
disciplined party ‘but a mob because it has 
always believed in words rather than deeds, 
rather like one of its erstwhile leaders who 
It is from 
there that Sri Sen should trace the ideology 
of CPI. 


New Delhi —An Indian Marxist 


HISTORICAL INACCURACIES 


N his article on The Left Communists, 
Mohit Sen gives some statements 
which are either historically wrong or 

logically fallacious. I note them as follows: 

(1) Why confuse ferrorism-as а cult, 


with methods of terrorist activities as they-- 


were found in India ? Terrorism‘as a cult 
is product of a particular stage. of ‘popular’ 
moyement against either a foreign oppressor 
(as in India) or an internal autocratic regime 
(as in Russia). { 

The character and political philosophy 
of such a movement would. necessarily 
depend on the character of the ruler or 
regime which it wants о, subvert, and the 
more oppressive the"ruler the more acute 
would be the nature: of. terrorist activities. 

А ` broad-based and’ democratic : rule 
for instance, would not germinate that 
amount of antagonism and, . perhaps, 
frustration as to give birth to terrorism, But 
a highly tyrannical or totalitarian regime 
will (remember, for instance Stalin’s fear, 
of terrorist. activities). . 

In India, the character of British rule 
was such as to arouse both fierce anger and, 
since there was hardly any opening for 
political activities, an overwhelming feeling 
of frustration. It was actually the moment 
when the people wanted to do and see 
something, not in the manner, Congress 
moderates were doing, but in the mariner of- 
Tilak and Natu brothers—in the manner of 
Aurobindo and his brother and the Bengal 
revolutionaries. : 

If one fails to understand the impact of 
the activities of these men on the popular 
mind, he ignores completely a stage of the 
movement for national liberation in India. 
Нерсе; fojsay; ү historically, terrorism was 
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..only outstanding and not popular. 

'"'*. In fact; Motilal and Chittaranjan Das: 
were more rational than Gandhi in their 
purely political attitudes, yet it was to the 

- Jatter that -the nation turned for political 
leadership after Gandhi. came out of 
his three-year religious penance or “self- 
purification.” 

(4) It is only after independence that we, 
started talking of rationalism 'because our 
politics, both of the Congress. and.of the 
Opposition, began ‘losing touch with the: 

masses. In our stage ОЁ historical owth 


in which politics and political leadership 


— have become the«monopoly ‘of the middle : 


- class and elite -groups, religion fio! longer 
holds the old force, nor can it have the same 
appeal for the masses, to weld.them together 
in the task of nation building. 

Hence, after. independence, we have 
lost that weapon of mystic appeal by which 
participation of the masses.in the national 
movement was possible; we-can never make 
it a force even if we, wish. 


‚+ ‘On. the, other hand, in the absence of - 


any alternative and more, rational method to 
galvanize: the masses, our politics is becom- 
-ing more and more. middle class-centred, 
: narrow and westernized in expression. What 
“Should then be the new medium of pópulari- 
zing politics ? This is a question which 
political scientists. must answer. 

(5) Mohit» Sen writes that CPI worked 
„out ^a formula "*Gandhism-terrorism- - 
'Communism" etc. This is nonsense. No 
Gandhian ever becàme a terrorist; nor did 
a terrorist ever become a Gandhite, though- 
‘here the possiblitites were more. 


Yet, these two could independently ' 
reach the same end by joining CPI (like .. 
Gandhite Namboodripad. and terrorist . 
Ajoy Ghosh). So there was no. formula. ; Europe 


And why should the Communist “‘idelogical-.. 
ly combat terrorism" when terrorism as а: 
cult lost all force by the thürties ? 

(6) Let us 'bé-clear about one point. 
Those who have read the history of CPI 
and the methods of its organization until 
the People's war period, .know that so 
far as forms of political : activities were 
concerned the terrorist and the-Communists 
were more alike than, say, the Communist 
and the Gandhite. . І 

This was зо because (a) both had to work 


is' again historically: “moderation; 


AC 


underground’ with, organs which were 
meant to be close secrets; (b) both were 
selfless and dedicated to,a cause; (c) the 
extremism of the Communist was more 
.appealing to the terrorist than Gandhian 
and (d) there was more 
inspiration than realism in their objectives. 
‘Herice’ what is the wonder, if terrorists 


never ‘after their disillusionment, came in’ growing : 
. 2+: S3 numbers to join the Communists 


. (7) Mohit: Sen’s attempt to identify 
Теѓ. Communism with terrorism is un- 
convincing, despite the personal impressions 


."irrdtional?.; which he cites. What is. actually tbe 


‘character of Left Communists in India ? 
Sen is. correct when be points out the 
parallel’: between their opportunism of 
joining with all :‘non-Congress elements 
and the Chinese policy of wooing most 


+ reactionary regimes to fight “revisionism”, 


But the more important things about the 
Left Communists to note are: (a) despite 
‚ their. revolutionary ‘Hellelujah’, the Left 
Communists show no indication to break 


* this middle-class barrier of Indian politics, 


and (b) they use the same set of slogans, of 
saying just the opposite of CPI of making 
use of the same political terms which have 
become puerile cliches in Indian politics. 
‘Their "creative&Marxism" is conspicuous 
‘by. its. non-creativity. 

(8) But what is the creative thinking 
on the part of CPI? If Sen’s article is an 
indication, then the signs are not very: 
encouraging. What does he actually 
mean by joining the mainstream and then 
“swing ‘it £o. its course". . . 

Let us for once leave heroics and talk 
sense. He makes too sweeping generali- 
und that sound more impressive than 

A Е 
.* “Бог instance, there is а serious school 
of thought that the Soviet Union's foreign 
policy was, and has been guided, more by 
ferms of her national interests than by the 
idea of Communist movement. In fact, 
Trotsky's criticism' of the nation-State in 
a historical perspective seems to be correct, 
otherwise how can we explain, the pheno- 
menon of Stalinism ? 

On a purely theoretical plane, one must 
ask whether the consolidation of a nation- 
State, even on non-capitalist lines, effects 
adversely tbe course of the international 
proletarian movement. Ifso, why not point 
out these things ? In other words, why not 
become more independent in approach, 
than taking merely а pro-Soviet or any 
pro-side ? | 

—Dev Das 
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ut 2. by paying a fine or going to prison. 

(D, Bit “what jabout the tremendous national loss’ — — 
Я cia.) suffered each time 4 twain is delayed? ~, 
ме And, think of the other passengers-too. А might... 777 
Фф id zc | ‘havé''to be present in an interview and ® 
(7,7 you are depriving hith-of-his career. "В might, 
^. 7^5" Bé rushing'a doctor to ће deathbed - 
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© cv Now, let us have a look 
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22055 os aSatyajits 


TAVERYBODY is. singing: à 





ы «It could not; bé. othérwise 
bécause this is a film by Satyajit Ray. 
Some people are even going to the 
‘extent of asserting: "What's wrong 
if’ Ray. has slightly changed. the 
original .г story of Tagore. here and 
к 7" And, they: аге claiming, 


„a, Breat Story”. 


structure or to’ bring into: bolder 
Teélief a particular, spot of beauty 
.Whicli was not apparently (repeat— 
apparently) given its due importance 
„in the original work." But, nobody 
сап ‘create another’ magnum opus 
by changing the fundamentals, the 
Spirit of the original. If he can, then 
we can safely conclude that the 


original work had no . enduring 


value.‘ 


Tagore’s own Gandhareer Abedan 


(Gandharee’s Appeal) is a case in 
point.. Whoever. has read the poem 


· knows that his Gandharee is not the. - 


Same; as-of.the Mahabharata. Yet 
15 creation stands out far more 
,majestically endowed with а . new 
lustre that will never dim. `- Such 
“examples’ can ‘perhaps’ make’a long 
` dist. Ray’s own Apu séries is another 
« Conspicuous example; .° . 
| at what 
~ Ray has- ‘done’ in Chdrulata. The 
г tender, innocent ‘and sweet relation- 
«Ship. between, Charu and Amal is 
totally absent. Amal ' (Soumitra 
, Chatterjee) ` of course heroically 
tries. fo .capture {һе spirit. ‘But 
Charu (Madhabi Mukherjee) from 
the start, plunges herself headlong 
_ just like а typical! filmy héroine, into 


= & Conscious lovesaffair. Incidentally, 


has „Ray. noticed that Madhabi is 
^Iather. tooi.exhibitionist to: portray 
-any Тароѓе charácter, that ‘is, more 
„often. than not, extremely .swéet, 
Simple and, at the -same time, 
complex? ... «e - . . , 

Whén Amal ultimately ^ tears 


"himself away: from Charu:to far off ` 


Madras,. there is.no inner torment, 
‚ло, heart-rending ‘anguish of. empti- 
ness’ to’ bring home, to her horror, 
"how:completely she has lost herself 
to Amal (as is given in paragraph 4, 
Chapter XV of Tagore’s original 
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 Charulata | 


"hymn ‘of -praise to’ Charulata. - 


y has created' a great film out of . 


One has, no doubt; а right to. 
"create а. loftier «and .finer -super-. 


Nastaneed). On the contrary, in 
the scene on the sea-beach she has. 
‚Ше heart to. make fuh of Bhupati’s 
greying. hairs: and^also the will to 
. offer herself as an active partner of 
Bhupati’s journalistic venture. to be 
started de оўо. . 287 a 
In brief,. Ray’s Charu does not 
аррёаг to have been drawn towards 
‘Amal because of апу emotional, void 
in. ‘her .-relationship...with . Bhupati. 
„The way she behaves'-on'the screen 
"Suggests, that she lias been infatuated 
гЪу the ;charming: yoüthfulness, of 
handsome: . Amal.:.: What ; -a'i sad 
trarisformation: :of:-Tagore's' Charu 
іп: thé,“ hands: of а "great 
Director of Ray’s .stature |, Oné 
cannot help. feeling shocked. when 
“such a superbly depicted ‘pang of 
Бап innocent aching heart іѕ distorted 
~ tó look no bettér’ “Шап ‘a’ miere 
infatuation. 


« Story... t1 24 C. Sg 
. agore's Bhupati appears to be 
:.& satire. on the..educated? elite of 
the nineteenth-century  Bengal— 
-intellectually* advanced and imbibed 
‘by the liberalism - of. the- West 
“ but. emotionally.’ backward’ ‘with 
féudalistio habits and, conventions 
(a contradiction which continues-to 
- be the-trouble'with us even now). 
",lhat^is; why Tagore "attributes: to 
"Bhüpati,:à leading: intellectiial and 
- champion’ of liberalism, the feudal 
, notior that ;"*wife's love need «not 
‘be"earned ‘but' can: bé claimed as а 
_Imatter “of right" , (Paragraph `4, 
Chapter ‘XII, ` Nastaneed). з: p, 


- Аз number of facts Jend -:them-. 


EOR 
D 


' ésürrect her into а new life. How 
can such a character commind.love 


and respect of Charu ? 
And, what is Charu ? She is 


< the symbol of"théinew awakening of 


“woman. She must not be taken for 


‚ granted (end of Chapter VID. She 


will “offer heiself "provided her own 

individuality is respected and she is 

accepted as an.equal. - 
She.is not only. self-respecting 


_- (paragraph 20, Chapter VI) but can 


have a dig at those who- are crazy 
about’ London,‘ a Рертее-. from 
England, English dress and so forth 
: (Chapter XI). . But why does she tiot 
reconcile herself with the ruined and 
‘changed Bhupati ? Because he. is 
running himself, down; -` proving 
himself inferior, (paragraph’ 12, 
' Chapter XVI). That is, the pendu- 
-lum has ‘swung to the other. end, 
~ which, she cannot just-stand. 
".; At the same time, we have to 
keep it іп mind that Charu is not 
*-maturé énough, her. consciousness 
: (апае consciousness of the аре) 
` has .not.reached the level: whence, 
.like Lavanya’ of Shesher Kavita— 
which represents: a much later phase, 


~ Almost the mid-twentiéth century— 


she, can reorganize . her ‘life. 
» Unlike Labanya,.she,is not. intellec- 
tually . alert “to ‘realise that. for а 
harmonious partnership in life both 
good ,qualitiés. and: failings ate‘to 
be evaluated with equanimity of 
Е mind. 7 , І E e т 
_ “So we find that the intellectual 
`. Bhupati-is emotionally a misfit. On 
the other hand, Charu, though 
‘emotionally . equipped, lacks the 
intellectual maturity to back: herself 
‘up, This is‘the-tragedy of Nastaneed, 
.of man.(like Bhupati) who goes on 
‘having the illusion that-ihe. -has 
"reached ‘perfection. : ^^ : 
s ta At is the absence of the awareness 
: of, or the deliberate indifference to, 
this trágedy that: has’ nullified the 
claim ‘of ` Charulata ‘of ‘Satyajit Ray 
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HE class of readership ah’ author 
- has in mind determines the limitations 
‘of the book:he ‘works ;ón. г In^this 
case. the reader із. ће -littlesman" .who 
.seldom. indulges in such *non-productive" 


in 
activity as reading.a book on art or culture. 
And even if he dóes, he' consciously avoids 
"getting so involved in the maitér that lié may 
ultimately lose track. of; his;othér self that 
keeps his body. and soul together, and.gives 
him-his daily bread. С eg 
With such a reader in mind ‘Guha sets 
out to ‘analyse and interpret the :salient 
features of. representative! ‘specimens’ . of 
Indian art. As а result,of. his painstaking 
efforts, the first-course reader will no doubt 
“get an acquaintance With’ the objectives 
"and aesthetic fulfilment'of those works 
art bequeathed to us by our forefathers. 


. Appreciation of ancient, Indian art has 


forgotten treasures of architecture-and other 
arts, display a 
approach, oe К 

For them the inspiration behind all that 


is Indian 'is'religion. "They, sometimes . ` 


purposely, overlooked and neglected , the 
‚ predominantly ` secular character of much 
` of the ancient and, medieval Indian arts. 
Guha makes a short but ‘happy, departure 
‘from this beaten track, ' 1 37 %2 
He says, “їп any and every society art 
exists at more than one leyels and therefore, 
there must have been, at least, а sttain, of 
‘sectilar art in India’as well.” But this had 
До wait till the advent of Muslim rule. - 
. Guha argues that art in :pre-Muslim 
' India was a pursuit i^not for its own sake... 
but.to subserve,a religious urpose”” and 
that’ painting was only а. "finite form to 
hold infinity’. But T feel: this does not 
carry him anywhere, for soon we. hear 
Guha say: “Ajanta is tod, sophisticated .to 
be primitive.” If this be true .wé havé to 
reject his ‘other view’ that -pre-Muslim 
‚ art was not for its own: sake ‘but had “0. 
subserve a “religious purpose’s:. i't 
‘For, does not sophistication imply 
a certain degree of doing things for their 
own sake ? It'is one, thing to вау that 
examples -of secular Indian art-have not 
survived, and quite another, ‘that. all art; in 
ancient.India subserved a religious purpose. 
In respect of the origin of temples, too, 
Guha over-simplifies the issue. ` He says: 
“Vedic gods "were all personified powers of 
nature" and: thus "places of worship 
were “not nécessary”. (Lhe Bralimin knew 
how to invoke:them by. means of mantras 
and yajna. Only when the Vedic ritualism 
"declined did temples ‘come to be. built. 
But ‘they could not have popped. up. from 
nowhere. '. и OPERE 
"The truth would be that soon after man 


created God in his"own image he ‘also 
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provided Hiri With: а house io livein; quite 
probably. like ‘His own - dwelling suitably 
amended in structure to.fulfil God’s require- 
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Operation Boa: Constrictor— 


`1 

1,5 V «AMARASINGAM, Tribime Publications, 
=- 0M. G Ting M RD Qd б 

М Х А х, * x oom 
Ї AEWAYS. hitting newspaper headlines 
. EX are nascent South East Asian states 
її] like Laos,:.South: Vietnam, Thailand 
and the Phillipines. Recéntly ‘liberated fróm 
the ‘yoke ‘of colonial domination, most ‘of 
* thése states find’ little time to concentrate 
оп the. tasks -of building themselves, anew. 
, Livewire : hotbeds .,0f, political ' intrigues, 
their. national ‘energies, : are dissipated, їп 
“breathtaking coupsand-counter coups. ·. 
1. ‘Mr. Amarasingdm’s-:pamphet': Operation 
: Boa Constrictor throws considerable light on 
ithe uncomplimentary and shady. role, iof 
Aimerica aiid its "invisible, ned-colorialism’ 
‘in the: ‘constantly erupting power politics 
of this region. >- ' aC PRESS 
и Тһе “pamphlet: sets outzto make an 


„examination. ‘of the stages and techniques М 


- of.- United "State's; post-war económic, 
- political "and" idéological penetration" into 

S.E. Asia. "In their bid to emasculate'the 
_independence gained “by the emergent S.E. 


Asian’ countries. and make them helpless 
“pawns in the crüsade against i 
` U.S: experts elaborated’ á` whole range 'of 
‘measures which formed the basis ofta plan 
. called ‘Operation Boa Constrictor’.- "In 
places like South Vietnam these operations 
go under , such. euphonious names as 
: Operation Sunrise’ or ‘Operation Morning 
{аг'. ' С 3 ris 2 E Di 
This 42-page booklet reads.almost like 
one of Maugham’s, Ashenden ‘series. One 
is left aghast.at the unbelievably un- 
~ scrupluous levels the U.S. is capable of 
'stooping: to ‘further its'Sinisiter -designs. 
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_ the well-meaning attempts by” those ‘critics : 


AMARASINGAM, Tribune Publications, 
o noc c ML HM - E DONDE 
-."Eoreigu;-Aid. and Economic Development in gs 


Communism, . 


who think that art is a continuous cutreht 
like that of a river, this “something f fes hot 
gone beyond the stage of бёр -some- 
thing" and remains mysterious like God. 
Hig confusion about  'Indian-ness 
leads him tohirge his readers to acquire an 
‘Indian vision’ in order to appreciate the 
diversity: which, ;constitutes (һе. і cultural 
unity of- India. The , plain fact is-that 
it is neither relevarit nor ‘necessary to'invent 
ай *Indidh-ness? or Cultural‘tipity to appre- 
ciate Indian, or for that matter any,vart. 7 
e- AIL that is rnecessary 3140г acquaint 
oneself with -the-aesthetic values, of: the era 
‘in ,Which that ‘particular work came ‘into 
being'and to judge'it'on that’ basis 4s also 
óri-th& Dasis-of values of oie’ owi agé‘and 
circunistances: and» cif che&worK ofo art 
. sùccessfully. stands, both „е; tests; to 
consider it a clássic; if it fails, to, consider 
it, at, best, a mediocrity of the; times ‘when 
it wastcreatedJii Жуу AN „ЫИ 0° 
‚44 That Соба did:not dvoid these: pitfalls 
is: not very .important,., The important 
thing is the book starts one on the road, to 
fa better understanding of Indian art; provid- 
-ing. thé reader!enough food «for thought. 
If he merely accepts.all-that thé author says 
ike a, gospel, Gulia's fault would only beas 
‘much as that of a prophet's'; апі ће, loss 
‘would be the reader's. .." NESS, 27 
H Зла Аі шз айин: zO 
boon. Vul da IC ЭШИ! Sarkar 
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‘Conspiracy in’ S.-E%' Asia ‘by "SB: илә) 
Pp. 42: өл 


Colombo 1964.»Price'75:cents: 
ite tag) Segre 
Asia’ "by. SP. 
Colombo 1964 Price 75 cenis. "Ppz 442717 
Wh BE y Di aD Bos йс) cn 
Washington's: open "intereference'"in. the 
Phillipines., presidential , elections; =. > the 
Peritagon’s. cloak and. dagger double, cross 
_of the déspised- Diem’ of “South Vietnam, 
the CIA's underhand' and ‘patently ‘dubious 
operations in Thailand-—alI' thesé|‘and- а 
;Score mote. їо; поё тебесі ¢reditably on a 
nation whose proclaimed „objective -issjto 
carry’ to S.E? Asia, not only ‘fhè, fuel, 
“finance but the torch of ‘idealism’ as’ well. 
f Мг. Amarasingam, in’ his'second pamph- 
let, citing incontrovertible facts, and figures 
and supplementing them with. accepted 
canons "of еёопётіс theory, proves how 
U.S. aid programmes ? to this'region are far 


1 Fs 


from being motivated by:‘‘altrustic, ‘humane . 


_сопвійегайӧпѕ.° „1 «5. нде Jase zu 
1-For.instance, with: the-help, of the much 
г“ publicised "PL-480; aid schemes, , tbe 

has managed to-sécure ап *extensive-—ánd 
highly profitable——mafket to ^dümf “its 
food surpluses-and also: acquire’considerable 
‘sums to: finance its, oyn expenditures in, the 
recipient countries." „йз? о, л, 
Mr. 'Amarasingam's two ^ paiüphilets 
depict the extent to Which’the Ahiérican 
boa constrictor has managed-:economic- 
- ally. and. politically—to squeeze,South East 
-Asia within its deadly ; coils., But, recent 
А olitically ‘conscious 


tn 


évents show that the 
people of this‘area ате gradually-‘extritating 
- themselves ; from: this ` grips -The!! whole 
„range of,-U.S., tactics jin; this; region.-has 
disastrously back-fired, and, Washngton;: is 
‘currently engaged: in élümsy, attémpts at 
- face Saving" CE USE VS чур, 
"I И #Ж. wind? 
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effectively underscored the unrest that prevails 
all over’ the country regarding the food situa- 
tion. There may be differences of opinion on the 
way of expressing the mass discontent, but there can 
be no denying the fact that it exists on a wide scale. 


Т 118 country-wide Satyagrah CPI has 


Rank and file Congressmen as well as followers of . 


' progressive parties have been equally emphatic in pro- 
testing: against the way hoarders and profitéers have 
been allowed to create an artificial scarcity and steadily 


increase the prices of food with the inevitable repercus- ' 


sions on the prices of other essential commodities. 


token strikes in other parts of the, country, was the 
first clear indication to the Government that the people 
were becoming restive and that the consequences would 
be serious if foodgrains stocks are not dehoarded and 
the prices are- not brought down. 

The government cannot afford to treat the food 
. problem as an issue of party prestige: it is not. Itis a 
problem that concerns the common people which 
consequently becomes the responsibility of all those 
who represent their interests, Congressmen not 
excluded. That many Congressmen-are acutely aware 
of this responsibility is evident from their “efforts to 
organize vigilance groups to find out where food- 


втаїйѕ are hoarded and to help the authorities unearth ` 


them. : 
І Even the parties’ to which the interests of the anti- 
social elements are paramount have been lying low in 
fear of mass anger, Of course, parties like Jan Sangh and 
Swatantra seek to divert the mass unrest against 
the Government with a view to creating pressure for 
scaling down the Plans on the one hand and on the other 
for protecting;the real culprits—the hoarders and pro- 
fiteers. This.Satyagrah has shown up this pfo-hoarder 
mentality of these parties because while they are loud 


in protesting against the government they have blatant- 


ly shown sympathy for the profiteering traders. 

It is inm this context that the Government has to 
decide its policy. It: should first of all be clear in 
its own mind that it has no right to be soft to any section 
or group which diligently and unscrupulously works 
against the people's interest for the purpose of self- 
enrichment. | 

It has also to be clear that ideologically it has nothing 
in common with those who seek to exploit the poor in 


’ this country. There are powerful elements in the 


Congress who are little more than agents of these ex- 
ploiting interests, and it is they who are managing to 
prevent positive action. Unless the Government sets 
its face firmly against such pernicious influences and 
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Underscoring Discontent 


secures the release of hoarded grains and brings down 
the prices, it cannot hope to prevent other parties 
from making use of the situation for their-own ends. 
„А large section of Congressmen and many other 
democratic elements in the country have been for long 
stressing the need for State Trading in foodgrains, 
nationalisation of banks and proper implementation of 
land reform measures. Even after recognising the 
correctness of these’ policies the Government has been 
rather tardy in putting them into practice so that it 
finds itself face to face with a crisis and the prospect of 


, being alienated from the, masses. 
-The Maharashtra Bundha, followed by hartals and ' 


_ It is high time that the authorities take steps which 
may give people the confidence that the Government is 
earnest about releasing them from the clutches of the 
hoarders and profiteers. ` ; е g 

What is to be understood from this country-wide 
demonstration of discontent is that people’s patience 
can no longer be taken for granted. 

For eight months now we have been hearing “warn- 
ings” to the food trade from top men in the Government. 
Thrice "grace periods” were given to the traders to mend 
their ways. Every time the traders promised self- 
regulation, and every time they broke their promise with 
impunity. 

Even on the day CPI launched its satyagraha the 
prices of gram went up. A newspaper gleefully report- 
ed: “Trading in the foodgrain market was normal 
despite the Communist Party demonstration against the 
rising price trend. Gram, and maize recorded a further 
rise." "This is the reaction.of the trade to the people's 
expression of discontent. 

And this is after the recent assurance that the 
foodgrain dealers had given to the Prime Minister. 
He correctly pointed out to them that the assurance 
should have come earlier. In fact, if they had any 
conscience they should have seen to it that the scarcity 
conditions are not created, as they' were by their 
brethren of the trade. 5 

The traders have badly let down the Government 
and there is hardly any further scope now to rely on 
their word or to hope for a change of heart. Steps 
have to be taken without delay to create a machinery for 
foodgrain distribution which saves the common man 
from the manoeuvres and machinations of profit-hungry 
hoarders who have finally proved their utter lack of 
social responsibility. ` 

The Government cannot any more go on harping 
on the difficulties in adopting radical: measures because 
the difficulties of the people and the depravity of the 


. exploiters have gone beyond limits. 





FOOD, PLAN AND POLITICS _ 
Se GETTING READY FOR PEKING FEELERS 


HILE Food Minister Subra- 

maniam has nearly claimed 

that the hump has been cross- 
ed, the food crisis has now become a 
major political issue facing the 
Government. In fact, it has almost 
соте up as the most gruelling test 
for the Shastri Cabinet. 

Politics is very definitely inter- 
twined with this crisis. One aspect 
of this has been seen in Sri 5. К. 
Patil’s pleading for more PL-480 
bounties. His immediate circle 
feels there could have been no more 
propitious time for selling U.S. 
generosity than now. It is expected 
that the Railway Minister in the 
coming weeks will strain his last 
nerve to get the Cabinet to agree to 
a programme of long-range imports. 

Against this Patil school of 
short-cut solution via U.S. imports, 
Sri Shastri and the present Food 
Minister are believed to be in favour 
of maximising all.efforts at domestic 
production, cutting down, if neces- 
sary the area under cash crops; this 
point of view permits imports as an 
emergency measure. А thorough 
probe into the entire working of 
the government apparatus for food 
production is advocated. 

Sri Subramaniam is particularly 
concerned at the virtual veto exer- 
cised in the matter of both produc- 
tion and distribution by the State 
Governments. The abolition of the 
zonal restrictions is very much on 
the agenda. At the same time, the 

plan for a Foodgrains Corporation 
is being scrutinised by observers 
here. Its loopholes are being 
pointed out by circles close to the 
Planning Commission who favour 
а more radical approach. 

Finance Minister Krishnamachari 
has made no secret of his own pre- 
.ference for a drastic policy of large- 
scale rationing. It is believed that 
he is worried about the threat posed 
by the food crisis to the éntire eco- 
nomic structure. 

In Government's own thinking, 
the question is being slowly posed as 
a grim choice between Food and the 
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Plan. Despite Sri Shastri's assurance 
to Sri Bhupesh Gupta—the slick 
draft bears not only the penmanship 
but the economic approach of Sri 
L.K.Jha, whom the Prime Minister 
himself has introduced to the press 
as almost an economic wizard— 
suspicion persists that the Prime 
Minister may finally fall in line with 
the World Bank's catchy slogan of 
Consolidate-before-Advance. 

It is understood that Sri Shastri 


` would not mind going in for a short 


term respite for the Plan programme, 


“though officially, there would be no 


admission of scaling down the Plan 
itself—the suggestion is only a 
breather, it is pointed out here. To 
the uninitiated into the mysteries of 
planning, this sounds catchy. And 
this will no doubt have the backing 
of high-powered propaganda by 
organs of big business. 

The Finance Minister and the 
Planning Commission are reported 
to be strongly opposed to this 
Shastri-Jha line. Sr Shastri’s 
contention in his letter to Sri 


Bhupesh Gupta: that projects ате 


getting delayed because of lack of 
cement, steel and foreign exchange 
is not accepted in the  Yojana 
Bhavan; for it is pointed out that 
there could possibly be no cement 
famine so long as large building 
projects—quite a few in the non- 
essential category—are being under- 
taken. As for steel too, there seems 
to be no over-all shortage, while 
the plea of hold-ups due to foreign- 
exchange shortage is discounted on 
the ground that no projects have 
been included in the Third Plan for 
which foreign exchange had not been 
assured in advance. 

If Sri Shastri’s arguments have 
not convinced the Planning Commi- 
ssion and the Finance Minister, it 
has evoked considerable interest 
in financial circles. They expect 
that this debate will finally end in 
the Prime Minister's favour. For 
these circles, the visit of. Mr George 
Woods, the World Bank President, 
may turn out to-be of utmost signi- 
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ficance, since the World Bank 
known to favour what is shrewdly 
termed a festino approach? to plan- 
ning. 

Political Goss ven in the 
! Capital however do not share the 
optimism of this "realistic" school 
that a Plan holiday will be permitted ` 
by the coming session of the Lok 
Sabha. The Government will have 
a difficult case to sell if such a 
breather in the development pro- 
gramme is proposed even in a 
roundabout way, until the ad- 
ministration һай taken a strong 
line on profiteers and price mani- 
pulators who are playing havoc 
with the economy. 

For, it is recognised in New 
Delhi today that through Ше 
campaign against the food hoarder, 
the Left Opposition has recovered 
much of its lost ground. Both SSP 
.and CPI have in their own ways 
tried to focus urgent attention on 
this profiteer-ridden crisis—a 
campaign with whose objective a 
large section of the Congress agree, 
though as belonging to the governing 
party, they could not obviously 
participate in it. From all accounts 
the Shastri Cabinet is aware of this 
mood of the ‘Congress tanks, and 
hence the cautious. approach in 
dealing with the Opposition 
campaign. 

In such a climate, it is quite on 
the cards that some of the oft- 
repeated complaints about the Gov- 
ernment's  .weak-kneed attitude 
towards the food speculators will 
come under fire. Апа it is likely 
that a good number of Congress 
MPs participating in the Food 
debate in the very first week of the 
Lok Sabha session will also pinpoint 
these weaknesses in the Govern- 
ment’s policy, although obviously it 
will be presented in the form of 
constructive suggestions. 

In this state of heightened 
public consciousness about the real 
face of the food crisis, few in the 
Capital believe that any attempt at 
undermining the Plan programme 
could easily be pushed through. 
Once the mood of the House is 
known, Sri Shastri, unlike Morarji- 
bhai, susceptible to rank-and-file 
opinion, might himself have second 
thoughts about the ominous impli- 
cation of Sri L. K. Jha’s economics. 
However, the battle is not going to 
be easy for either side: a tug-of- 
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war of major political dimension is 
in the offing. 

Viewed in this context RSS 
leader Golwalkar's quiet lobbying in 
the Capital is regarded as significant. 
Trying to forestall any move to ban 
RSS, Golwalkar is reported to have 
tried to weave the fairy tale about 
Muslims collecting arms. He also 
opposed the idea of concession in 
the case of the Nagas, Pakistan and 
China. 

While both the Prime Minister 


and the Home- Minister spurned - 


the offer—and in Delhi the Jan 
Sangh was given sufficient warning 
by responsible quarters not to pre- 
cipitate tension during CPI satya- 
graha, a warning which had a 
sobering effect—the danger of a 
pro-Right regime making use of 
RSS as its storm-troop tomorrow 
can hardly be ignored by political 


circles, а 
* * * 
PECULATION is brisk about 
_ Peking's next move with 


regard to the border dispute. 
It is understood that the Ceylon 
Government has conveyed to New 
Delhi that the Chinese authorities 
shave sent out informal ‘feelers to 
explore if India would be prepared 
to sit at the Conference table if they 
withdraw their posts from the de- 
militarised {zone in Ladakh. The 
Chinese view is that the negotia- 
tions on the border itself should 
begin with such a withdrawal. - 
New Delhi on its part bas main- 
tained since January 1963 that the 
Colombo proposals themselves 
provide the basis on .which the 
representatives of the two sides 
could meet for settling ihe preli- 
minaries for strengthening the Cease- 
fire before the actual negotitaions 
for settling the border dispute can 
begin. i 
While the details of these feelers 
from Peking :as also their implica- 
tions will be discussed by the 
Foreign Minister during his coming 
visit to Colombo, the impression 
persists here that the Chinese 
Government is likely to renew its 
old offer of withdrawing its claims 
on the eastern sector in exchange for 
India withdrawing her claims on the 
western sector. 
. Against this, the Indian attitude 
seems to bein favour of referring 
the dispute to arbitration. For, it 
is realised here that with the last 
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five years of angry diplomacy іп the 


open and assertions of claims апа, 


counter-claims, neither side, least о 
all New Delhi, can make any sub- 
stantial concession to satisfy the 
other side. Under the circumstances 
the suggestion for arbitration had. 
a good response even under Nehru, 
when the climate for an approach 
to China was far less bracing. 

Regarding Sri Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan's suggestion for leasing out 
Aksai Chin region to China, the 
general impression in Afro-Asian 
diplomatic-circles here is that Peking 
is not likely to be, enthused by it. 
And opinion inside the country is 
equally unresponsive. A New 
Delhi wit has suggested that if we 
have to lease out the disputed Aksai 
Chin, why lease it to Peking ? 
Why not to.Moscow instead ? 

A more serious view of the J. P. 
move is that although it has poor 
chance of being sold, New Delhi is 
watching public reactions to it with 
considerable interest. 
confirmation of the report circulat- 
ed in certain quarters in the Capital 
that J. P. who maintains good re- 


.lations with Sri Shastri must have 


got the Prime Minister's okay be- 
fore he publicly launched his Aksai- 
Chin lease idea. 

At the same time, the authorities 
in New Delhi seem to regard it as 
a necessary thaw for a new round of 
thinking for a move towards the 
settlement of the vexed border dis- 
pute with China. It is felt here that 
the J. P. proposal may start off 
discussions without provoking the 
charge of going in for a Munich- 
like capitulation. 

A significant: straw in the wind 
is also the open sale in the Capital 
ofthe frankly pro-Peking publica- 
tion from the Chatham House, 
The  China-India “Border by the 
British historian, Alastair Lamb, 
whose import only a few months 
ago was under a sort of unofficial 
embargo. 

* * * 


J RHE inspired news item from 
New York giving out the 
American move to offer aid for 

the production of Indian HF-24 

supersonic aircraft on condition 
that we scrap the MIG project has 
caused resentment in New Delhi. 
Although there has been no 
official pressure from Washington, 


it appears there has been а number. 


There is no , 


И m ; > 
Р to Pe, effect, Which 
more pronounced as, the 
n mission was gettingweady 
to finalise the programme оѓ" the 

G project in Moscow. 

Apart from Sri Patil, it is under- . 
stood that a section ү Ше 
Defence Ministry has not yét given 
up hope of going in fér U. S. 
supersonics by scrapping the MIG 
project. It is recalled that some of 
the top officers of the IAF were not 
enthusiastic about Soviet collabor- 
ation, but they could not prevent it. 
This lobby is still there, though it is 
rather cornered. 

The over-all strategy of the 
Shastri Government however is in 
favour of stepping up the MIG 
project and not to depend on U. S. 
supersonics, over which Pakistan 
сап at any moment exercise veto, 
The present indications are that 
New Delhi will go ahead with its 
МІС programme while HF-24 will 
also be fitted with the UAR ' 
engines, unless the U. S. authorities 
agree оп providing equipment 
without condition. —N. C. 
ha -— —————————Ó ÁÁQ—Ó— 
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PROFILE OF HUNGER 


Where Quit-India was f 


Witha man-made scarcity spreading all overtthe land, Hunger is on the 
Mainstream fas been offered on-the-spot accounts of 
the common man’s plight by a number of Special Correspondents. Last 
week, was given a despatch on Calcutta. 


~ march today. 


of Eastern О. P. 


ZAMGARH апа  Balia— 
twenty years ago these were 
names to conjure with in the 

country's freedom struggle. The 
Quit-India battle was fought in these 
eastern districts of U.P. with a fiery 
determination that shall always 
remain an imperishable saga in the 
nation’s annals. 

And when after freedom had been 
won, Jawaharlal Nehru toured these 
parts calling upon millions for the 
new battle to build a new India, it 
was in Eastern U.P. that he had 
said that he would hang the black- 
marketeer from the lamp-post. 

Today it is not the blackmarketeer 
who is being hanged, but the kisan 
Starved in these poverty-stricken 
districts—poverty which has persisted 
unrelieved through seventeen years 
of freedom. It is a terrible indict- 
ment of those who rule the country 
today that in a Harijan village with- 
in'a few miles from Azamgarh town, 
a middle-aged woman came up to 
me and said in anger as well as 
despair: “Why does not the Sarkar 
destroy villages like ours, and drown 
us in the river nearby ?" Hunger 
stalks the land where men and women 
twenty years ago had dreamt of 
smiling prosperity on the morrow 
of freedom. 


No Ration Card 


The village houses 35 families, 
but the land at its disposal is barely 
four acres. Young boys have 
casual earnings at the railway 
godown. Women get work for three 
or four days during paddy trans- 
planting season. 

Nobody has been given a ration 
card. The Government , set-up 
Foodgrain Shop (FGS) is almost a 
joke. Only one family could get 
one-rupee ,worth of rice from this 
Shop on the day I was there. From 
the Shop itself І learnt that it had 
Teceived no supplies for the last two 


months, 
Men, children 
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women and 
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Here below is a pen-portrait 


More such features will foliow in the coming weeks. 


emaciated by starvation clustered 
around us. The old -man Zalim, 
with wrinkles all over his face, said 
almost in tears: “I have never 
gone through such a torture in my 
sixty years of life." One from this 
crowd told us that in a nearby village 
a couple had hanged themselves 
because they could not get a slab of 
gur needed for an indigenous 
medicine, to treat the ailing husband, 
and in agony they preferred suicide 
to slow death. 


Haunting Death 


But others did not want to talk 
of death. Beyond the fields, they 
could see its footsteps, and as one 
would not like to talk of ghosts in a 
haunted house, these villagers 
preferred not to talk about it 
while living under its ominous 
shadow. 

The village grocer had an empty 
store: hardly a kilogram of rice, and 
about the same quantity of some 
pulses. Five kgs of barley flour. 
Rice was being sold at one rupee a 
kg, pulses for 88 paise, and barley 
for 75 paise. The Gram Sabha 
Pradhan who accompanied me 
asked me to peepinto a pot: it 
contains stinking molasses interlarded 
with dead insects. This was what 
the villagers were taking in place of 
food, but even this, he said, was 


~disappearing. I found this rotten 


molasses was being sold at 1.5 kilo- 
gram a rupee. 

During my trek through these 
villages, 1 came to learn that 61 
Naya Panchayats along the river 
Ghagra have no FGS at all. I also 
came to know that a number of 
other FGSs had been closed down 
hecause of corruption detected in 
them, but they had not been replaced. 

On the outskirts of Azamgarh 
town, I noticed on the road side a 
newly built mansion. The friend 
accompanying me, explained that 
this was Hariaudh Kalabhawan, 
built in memory of the famous 


Hindi literatuer. What  intrigued 
me was that this Bhawan was allotted 
some fifty FGSs; and these FGSs 
are being run by traders to whom the 
Shops are farmed out by the Bhavan 
authorities їп return for a price. 
The ground floor of the Bhavan itself 
is occupied by a  Khandsari and 
molasses wholesale ^ dealer. A 
Strange outfit indeed to serve -the 
memory of a man of letters. 

The State Government, scared of , 
mass agitation, seems to have worked 
out a strategy of its own :feed the 
urban areas as far as possible; and 
don't bother about the rural folks. 

And this I could see with my own 
eyes as I went round the villages 
within almost a stone's throw of 
Azamgarh town. Four miles away 
at Hussain Ganj, I came to know 
that for a whole month the FGS 
had remained closed for lack of 
supplies. And when I was there, 
hardly Rs. 40 worth of rice had 
been supplied for distribution to the 
entire village. 

The recent ration-card scheme 
made things worse. The Food 
Inspector could allot only five cards 
to the entire village, with the maxi- 
mum of five units in a card ! 


Lucky Five 


Jannat, widow of Jhilu, with 
eleven members to feed in the family, 
was among the lucky five who got 
the ration cards. But her card 
offered her only “уе units" of 
consumption. She was obviously 
expected to keep her family half 
starved, even if full starvation could 
be staved off. 'The Inspector had 
told the Pradhan that more cards 
could not be allotted to his village 
because the whole Block of 50 
villages had been granted a total of 
500 ration cards. 

Twenty families in the village 
have no land. Majority of the rest 
own less than two to three bighas 
(bigha is one thjrd of an acre) and 
only four families are fortunate 
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enguh to poss, 10 to 12 bighgs. 
About 150 men, women and-cy 

in the-village Work in or for th 
factories in Azamgarh town, earning 
from eight annas to two ренү 
Чау. 

Moke than 50 per cent of the 
Rabi crbp in the village—rice, peas 
and arhat—were destroyed due to 
the cold spell. About 50 to 75 per 
cent of the early Kharif crop, paddy, 
sanwan, Койо and maize—the 
mainstay of the majority of the 
rural population during the months 
of October, November, and 
December—could be seen nearly 
destroyed on account of heavy 
rains in July, which was followed 
by draught. 


DSO Sacked 


‘I learnt that the District Supply 
Officer had been sacked because of 
widespread corruption, and the new 
DSO was frank enough to confess 
that corruption was still there in 
his Department: stocks issued to 
authorised .dealers were in the past 
. often. sold off by them the moment 
they emerged from the Government 
godowns—without the remotest 
chance of their reaching the villages. 


The new DSO obliged me with 
revealing . data. Seventy-one shops 
.in the urban area covered 1.36 
lakh people, while 22.71 lakh rural 
population is covered by 400 shops. 
Between July 14 and 27 no supplies 
were provided to rural areas because 
of lack of foodgrains, and the 
supplies were restricted only to the 
urban population. Since July 27 
the rural shops were being provided 
with only 13 quintals of rice per 
fortnight, that is, one quintal a day 
for a population of about ten 
thousand. Meanwhile, the full 
quota for the urban shops was 
restored, which came to 40 quintals 
of wheat and 13 quintals of rice per 
week per shop. 


Azamgarh district is the second 
largest in Eastern UP and has a 
population of about 25 lakhs. The 
total cultivable land is 12 lakh acres. 
The district has very little of 
modern irrigation system and large 
chunks of land .are under huge 
‘natural Tals—water tanks—some of 
them being as much as six miles in 
length like the Tal Ratoi. This is 
а chronically deficit district. In 
addition, this year, the Rabi crop 
was more than -half destroyed . by 
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the cold wave.and now the eárly 
Kharif by the July rains and the 
following draught. 
The fearful prospect for the 


population of this district can be 


gauged from the fact that a large 
section ‘of peasants have eaten off 
the seeds required for the coming 
Rabi. The cattle are being sold off 
by the poor for lack of fodder whose 
cost has shot up to Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 
per maund. 

When I moved on to Balia, J 
found the situation was no better 
there. And here I зау with my 
own eyes how the pressure of power- 
ful politicians could play havoc with 
people’s lives. 

In the village of Baheri, the FGS 
had been scrapped over two months 
ago because of gross malpractices in 
its operation. It was later replaced 
by a temporary FGS which again 
was scrapped for similar reasons. 
And now for over a month no shop 
existed. | 

‘The village is in the flood- 
affected area, has very little cultivable 
land and the majority of its in- 
habitants live on earnings from 
The Pradhan told me 
that they had submitted three mass 
memoranda to the authorities for 
opening the FGS and even the 
Tehsildar had ordered Ње issue 
of ration cards. But no action had 
so far been taken by the District 


. authorities, though according {о 


them, the flood affected areas and 
cities were on their priority list. 
Baheri village came under both the 
categories, ` 

So I enquired from the Pradhan 
as to what could be the reason for 
this delay. I was told that a power- 
ful local MLA was backing those 
who had been running the shop. 


This MLA was pressing the authori- 


ties to re-allot the shop again to the 
earlier allottee. The authorities 
found it difficult to do so but they 
were hardly able to flout the MLA. 
And so the people remained without 
FGS, continuing to suffer, said the 
Pradhan. 


No FGS Supply 


The village Maldepur is right on 
the bank of the river Tons. which 
flooded the cultivated areas. I 
could see for myself the cultivated 
land cut through by the river waters, 
which were now receding. From the 
peasants whom I met [learnt that 
the village -had. never received any 


supplies from the FGS. . Ramjanan 
ai, а peasant owning six -acres of 
land of which three had. been 
-eroded by the river, told me that 
normally the produce from.his land 
carried his family through four to 
five months in a year. This year, he 
said, he had been forced to buy 
food from the market right from 
July because of natural calamities. 
The condition of the adjoining 
Harijan colony was appalling. The 
average earning of a family in the 
colony from straw basketmaking 
and grass-cutting, hardly came any- 
Where near a rupee a day. About 
fifty families live here. They had 
never heard of the existence of the 
FGS. 
The story of malpractices from 
the FGS of this area was so openly 
.known and accepted that it amazed 
me. ‘The district authorities told 
me that they were fully in the know 
of these malpractices. А close 
relation of the person managing the 
FGS for this area later narrated to 
me the full: account of how from 
this shop as also from others under 
the control of the same man, food- 
grains were smuggled out and sold 
elsewhere in the blackmarket with- 
out any hindrance or disguise. 


Battle Ground 


Rewati township with a popula- 
tion of about 15 to 16 thousand has 
actually become a battle-ground 
‘between powerful people for the 
prize of the FGSs. In the township 
itself, all the four FGSs were suspend- 
ed on July 12 by the authorities on 
account of alleged malpractices. 
The shops are owned by powerful 
persons in the area, including a 
member of the District Congress 
Committee. No FGS was function- 
ing there when I visited the place. 
The reason: йо enquiry by the 
District authorities had been comp- 
leted. The fact was that power- 
ful interests were resisting àny such 
enquiry by the authorities. 

When I met the District Congress 
‘President, he refuted all allegations 
of malpractices against the concerned 
shop owners in Rewati and said 
that after enquiries they had been 
exonerated. But the Deputy Collec- 
tor, Sri Sarabjit Singh, who is now 
also the acting District Food Officer, 
„told me: “Political confusion in 
Rewati is hampering us from reaching 
at the truth; the Shops are' still 


' (Contd, on page 20). 
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This contribution comes from а leading Communist intellec- 
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$ tual appraising Nehru’s philosophy from the Marxist angle. . 


HE many facets of the genius of 
Jawaharlal Nehru as one of the great 
emancipators in history have already 

been acknowledged both at home and 
abroad. 

We shall not, however, be able to under- 
stand Nehru's ideals and policies unless we 
get an insight into their underlying philoso- 
phy and the way it was shaped. 

Nehru's philosophical outlook was not 
the product of a leisurely life isolated from 
the surrounding turmoils. It was born in 
conflicts and struggles. To Nehru, philoso- 
phy was a method and a conscious social 
guide to change the existing realities and , 
establish a new social order free from 
exploitation and oppression, from hunger, 
ignorance and superstition. It was the 
outcome of his profound faith in the creative 
forces of the people of his country. 

Born in an aristocratic family in an era 
of national awakening, Jawaharlal Nehru 
had from his very early days all material 
comforts and conveniences at his command. 
But his entire life was transformed by the 
fast-changing, dynamic political situation 
in the country. The First World War and 
its aftermath, the Home Rule agitation led 
by Tilak and Annie Besant, the Jallian- 
wallah Bagh massacre and the wide-spread 
protest movement—all these made a great 
трав. on young Jawaharlal’s sensitive 
mind. 


With Radicals 


The fight between the Moderates and 
the Radicals was still continuing inside the 
Congress. Motilal’s sympathies were with 
the moderates, but the younger Nehru was 
attracted by the radicals. Не started his 
political life as a disciple of Tilak and 
Besant. And then Mahatma Gandhi 
appeared on the national scene. It was 
the beginning of a new era in the history of 
our struggle for freedom, and Nehru 
readily responded to Gandhiji’s call and in 
1921, he had his first taste of imprisonment 
under alien Raj. After the withdrawal of the 
non-cooperation movement, he came into - 
intimate contact with the peasant masses: 
and their poverty, degradation and misery 
moved him. He became convinced that 
political freedom had no meaning if it did 
not help to eradicate hunger, ignorance 
and disease from the country. 

Nehru's political horizon pradually 
widened. His sojourn in European 
countries, his visit to the Soviet Union in 
1927, his personal experiences in that first 
land of Socialism, the political events in 
India soon after his return, the new anti- 
imperialist ferment, the world crisis of 
capitalism, the successful First Five Year 
Plan of the Soviet Union—all these brought 
him under the powerful influence of the 
ideal of Socialism. He was convinced 
that capitalism had exhausted its progressive 
potentialities and that Socialism was the 
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only future hope of mankind and the only 
answer to the challenge thrown out by 
History. 


His great admiration forthe Soviet 
Union, however, was not blind or dogmatic. 
He dia not hesitate to criticise the negative 
features in Soviet society. But he was 
sure that the emergence of the Soviet Union 
had opened up a new era in the history of 
mankind : “ Often I disliked or did not 
understand some developments there,” he 
wrote, "and it seemed to me too closely 
concerned with the opportunism of the 
moment or the power politics of the day. 
But despite al] these, I һай no doubt that 
the Soviet Revolution had advanced human 
society by a great leap and had lit a bright 
flame which could not be smothered and 
that it had laid the foundations for that 
new civilisation towards which the world 
could advance.” 

Again, 

"Much has happened there which has 
pained me greatly, and with which I dis- 
agree, but I [ook upon that great and 
fascinating unfolding of a new order and a 
new civilisation as the most promising 
future of our dismal age. If the future 
is full of hope, it is largely because of Soviet 
Russia and what it has done, and I am 
convinced that if some world catastrophe 
does not intervene, this new civilisation will 
spread to other lands and put an end to the 
wars and conflicts which capitalism feeds." 


Nehru gave a new form and content, 
a fresh meaning and significance, to the 
struggle for freedom. To him, political 
freedom was not an end in itself. It wasa 
means to a further end. It was not the 
final objective, but the way to Socialism. 
He declared in his presidential address to 
the Lahore session of the Congress which 
defined complete independence as India's 
ultimate goal : “I must frankly confess that 
I am a Socialist and a republican and I am 
no believer in kings and princes, or in the 
order which produces the modern kings of 
industry, who have greater power over the 
lives and fortunes of men than even the 
kings of old, and whose methods are as 
predatory as those of the old feudal 
aristocracy”. 


Historical Perspective 


Stormy years followed. Civil dis- 
obedience movement under Gandhiji 
electrified the whole country. But suffer- 
ings only steeled Nehru’s temper. He 
spent bis days in jail writing a History of 
the World. He was the first Indian writer 
who reviewed Indian history in the context 
of world developments. He dived deep 
into India's past not as an academic historian 
but as an active participant in the struggle 
against imperialism for a new social order. 
He wanted to get a historical perspective 
and to discover the laws which governed 


social development and the fast-changing 
realities of contemporary society. 

Tbe new upsurge of the anti-imperialist 
movement and the development of Nehru's 
ideas can ‚Бе understood properly only in 
the turmoil of the world situation, Despite 
periods of partial recovery and stabilisaton, 
the world capitalist system had proved to 
be chronically crisis-ridden. The world- 
wide economic crisis during 1929-33 shook 
the entire economic and political founda- 
tions of the capitalist system. No wonder 
that the crisis was reflected also in the moral 
and intellectual fields most demonstratively. 
A mood of pessimism and cynicism spread 
like a wave among the ideologues of the 
capitalist world. And on this Fascism 
thrived. 

This was onl" one side of the рісі re, , 
however. On the other side, the same 
crisis led the more sober and sincere elements 
among intellectuals to a reappraisal of their 
basic approach. The success of the First 
Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union, which 
abolished unemployment and exploitation 
once for all, and marched ahead to pros- 
perity in the midst of the world economic 
crisis, opened their eyes. They began to 
seek new paths of thought. And naturally 
enough, the triumphant ideas and philoso- 
phy of Marxism appeared as a beacon to 
many of them amidst the darkness and 
gloom of the crisis of the bourgeois world. 


Advance of Science 


‚ The paradox of the situation was that 
this deep-going crisis of bourgeois values 
came precisely during the period of the 
gigantic advance of science and technology. 
Men imbued with the scientific outlook 
began to find new solutions to many riddles 
that had baffled them for long. The pro- 
gress of science, practical and theoretical, 
demonstrated the vast vistas that lay before 
men, provided they were prepared to shake 
off obsolete social forms which acted as 
fetters on all-round development. The 
impact of this advance was reflected in the 
philosophical world, too. 

Bourgeois thinkers throughout the 
world were faced with the problem of 
reconciling the new discoveries of science 
with the idealist beliefs and concepts 
nurtured by themselves. This they did by 
bringing forward concepts of the ultimate 
reality of the Supreme Being, and so on, 
trying to postulate that the very new dis- 
coveries of science confirmed the existence 
of an unknown and mysterious force which 
was beyond all human cognition. Idealism 
was tenacious and stubborn indeed ! 

In India, these restless years, as they 
were Called in the West, were years of great 
upheaval. The imperialist policy of 
intensified exploitation to offset their own 
economic crisis, and their policy of sup- 
pression of the freedom movement naturally 
met with the determined resistance of the 
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Rajagopalachari "who'hated and ridiculed 


З 
nationa 
movement reached: out and spread to pa eae aay made a bue and cry against these 


nook: апа corner of the couritry.. The 
Indian’ working class by this time had 
become an organised force exerting consi- 
derable influence on events in the country. 
The peasantry entered .the national 
struggle ina big way. The middle classes 
were astir. 
There was discontent and a new search 
for truth in every mind. Hundreds of 
young men and women were attracted to 
Marxist ideas because they embodied the 
most progressive world outlook, and 
because they sought to satisfy not only 
the material requirements of the- people, 
but their spiritual aspirations as well. 
Many were attracted’ by the fact that 
‘Marxism outlined the freedom movement 
ina new way and gave it a new content.. 
Marxism showed the way nót only to fight 
British imperialism more vigorously and 
effectively but also to the building of a new 
' society without oppression and exploitation., 


) 


Opnosing Trends 


These developments posed new problems 
before the leadership of the national move- 
ment in India. On the one side, there were 
attempts on their apart to foster secularism 
and ally themselves with modern scientific 
thought. On the other, all kinds of 
religious aud other revivalist ideas were 
encouraged, and ever-increasing attacks 
were made on materialism and .Marxism. 
The Indian bourgeois philosophers re- 
presenting the upper classes and many 
Right-wing leaders of the Congtess, became 
the spokesmen of idealism and metaphysics 
of one type or other. Yet, the impact of 
Maraism on Indian philosophical thought. 
was irresistible, because it came in the 
contest of a deep crisis of the capitalist 
system. Тһе more advanced elements 
of the national movement and many 
intellectuals were naturally inspired by 
Marxist ideology. A new approach to the 
fundamental questions facing India became 
an objective necessity. 

It was in this period that Jawaharlal 
Nehru emerged as the great national hero 
of India. At the Lucknow Congress in 
1936 he emphasised his deep- faith in 
socialism in these words : “I am convinced 
that the only key to the solution of the 
world's problems and of India's problems 

- lies in Socialism, and when I use this word 
І do so not іп а vague humanitarian way 
but in the scientific, economic sense. Social- 
ism is, however, something even more than 
an economc doctrine: it is a philosophy 
of life and as such also appeals to me. I 
see no way of.ending the poverty, the vast 
unemployment, the degradation, and the 
subjection of the Indian people except 
through Socialism. That involves vast and 
revolutionary changes in our political and 
social structure, the ending of vested 
interests in land and industry ; as well as ` 
the feudal and autocratic Indian States 
System. That means the ending of private 
property, except in a restricted sense, and 
the replacement of the present profit system 
by a higher ideal of co-operative service. 
It means ultimately a change in our instincts, 
habits and desires. In short, it means a 
new civilization, radically different from 
the present capitalist order.” 


The Right-wing of the Congress led by 
Rajendra Prasad, Vallabhai Patel and ' 
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‘affairs in a new light. 


ideas of Nehru. They even threatened to 
resign from the working Committee of 
the Congress of which Jawaharlal was the 
Président, '*We feel”, wrote Rajendra 
Prasad and „ће other Right-wingers, “that 
preaching ‘and emphasising Socialism, 
particularly at this stage, by the President 
and other. Socialist members of the Working 
Committee, while the Congress has not 
adopted it, is prejudicial to the best interests 
of the country and to the success of the 
national struggle for freedom which we 
all hold to be the. first and paramount 
concern of the country.” 

- Jawaharlal wanted the Congress organi- 
sation to declare Socialism as'its goal. But 
it was not an easy task; for most of the 
important leaders of the Congress includ- 
ing Mahatma Gandhi меге - opposed to 
Nehru’s conception of Socialism. Nehru 
himself stated :. 

“I should like the Congress-to become 
a Socialist organisation and to join bands 
with the other forces in the world which are 
working for a new civilisaticn.. But I 


most of us hesitate, because of our nationa- 
list backgrounds, to take a step which might 
frighten away the vested interests. Most 
of those interests are already ranged against 
us, and we can expect little from them 
except opposition even in the political 
struggle." КОЯ 

Nehru did not want to break away 
from the Congress. He did not want to 
angatonise Mahatma Gandhi who had 
earlier admonished him for his haste in 
-moving the Complete Independence reso- 
lution at the Madras session of the Con- 
gress in 1927. He, therefore, deciaed to 
go slow, cautiously, patiently. On the one 
hand, he tried to adjust his ideas to the 
level of the thinking of the Congress: on 
the other he compelled the Congress 
organisation to adjust its thinking to the 
changing times and the. progressive áspira- 
tions of the people. He succeeded in 
bringing his world outlook to the national 
movement which under his leadership, 
progressively became a part of the world 
struggle for freedom and democracy against 
the dark forces of imperialism, fascism, 
reaction and war. 


Attitude Towards Marxism ` 


His world outlook was the outcome of 
his study of Marxism and Marxist philoso- 
phy and his understanding of the laws 
of social development in India. His 
attitude towards Marxist philosophy and 
teaching is significant in this context: 
“Much of the Marxist.philosophical out- 
look, I would accept without difficulty", 
he wrote, “its monism and non-duality of 
mind and matter, the dynamics of matter 
and the dialectics of continuous change 
Бу evolution as well as leap, through action 
and interaction; cause and effect, 
anti-thesis and synthesis." 


Or again: “А study of Marx and Lenin 
produced a powerful effect on my mind, 
and helped me to see history айа current 
The Jong chain 
of history and of social development 
appeared to have some meaning, some 
sequence, and the future lost some of-the 
obscurity.” 


thesis,’ 


İn his Autobiography he wrote: “The 
whole value of Marxism seems to me to 
lie in its absence of dogmatism, in its Mess 
on a certain outlook and mode of approach, 
and in its attitude to action. That outlook 
helps us in understanding the social, pheno- 
mena of our times, and points out the way 
of action and.escape." ^ ' 

These statements, coming as they did 
from an outstanding - intéllectual ` and - 
political leader, constituted an eloquent 
testimony to the great impact of Marxism 
and Socialism on' modern Indiari- society 
and politica] thought. Thanks to the 
enormous prestige he had acquired as a 
-radical leader of the national struggle for 
freedom, Nehru’s philosophical approach 
has influenced the thinking of vast masses of 
people, particularly of the younger genera- 
tion in the thirties and afterwards. ` 


‚ Agnostic Outlook 


-However, Nehru was always opposed to 
a dogmatic approach to Marxism.. He 
sometimes criticised the Communists .for . 
“repeating Marxist principles as dogmas 


instead of trying to reshape society out of | 


. living and developing realities of India. 
Though he was prepared to accept much 
of the world outlook of Marxism and the 
philosophy of dialectical materialism and 
apply them to the conditions of India and 
the contemporary world, it would be 
fallacious to contend that his philosophical 
viéws were consistently materialistic. In 
The Discovery of India, for example, after 
acknowledging the acceptability of ‘much’ 
in the Marxist philosophical outlook, he 
stated: _ | 2 
“It did not satisfy me completely, nor 
did it answer allthe questions in my mind, 
and almost unawares, a vague idealist 
approach would creep into my mind, some- 
thing rather akin to “Vedanta” approach. 
It was not a difference between mind and 
matter, but rather of something that lay 
beyond the mind.” Lot 
An element of agnosticism ‘was always 
present in his writings. In the following 
passage taken from The Discovery of India, 


this aerostic view-point is explicitly 
expressed: :. Jeu eg 
. “Whether there is such a thing as a soul, 


whether there is survival after death or not, 
I до. not know, апа important as these 
questions are, ‘they do not.trouble me in 
the least. The environment in which I 
have grown up takes the soul (or rather 
the atma) and a future life, the Karma 
theory^of cause and effect and reincarnation 
for granted: I have been affected by this, 
and so, in a sense I am favourably disposed 
towards these assumptions. There might 
be a soul which survives the physical death 
of the body, and a theory of cause and 
“effect , governing life's actions seems 
reasonable though it leads to obvious 
difficulties when one thinks of the ultimate 
cause. Presuming a soul, there appears to 
some logic also in the theory of incarnation. 

But he did not hesitate to add: 

“Т do not believe in any of these or 
other theories and assumptions as a matter 
of religious faith. They are just intellec- 
tual speculations in an unknown region 
about which we know next to nothing. 
"They do not affect my life, and whether 
they were proved right or wrong subse- 
quently, they would make little difference 
to me." 
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He acknowledged the role played by the 
varjus religions and the “тапу fine types 
of en and women" produced by them in 
giving “а set of values to human life", 
allyough some of these values had no 
application to present-day realities. Religion 
in the wider sense of the term, dealt with 
the uncharted regions of human experience 


"that is, by the scientific positive knowledge : 


of the day." Nehru’s approach was 
basically conditioned by modern scientific 
outlook. He had immense faith in the 
infinite possibilities of scientific cognition 
of reality and application of the scientific 
method even to emotional and religious 
experiences. 


Denounced Bigotry 


He, therefore, stood four square against 
the obsolete ways of life still widely followed 
by large sections of the people under the 


` influence of religious and: social dogmas. 


He denounced, in the sharpest terms, 
superstitious bigotry and . outmoded 
religious beliefs. In his-own words: : 

- “Religion, as I saw it practised and 
accepted even by thinking minds, whether 
it was Hinduism, Islam or Buddhism, or 


' Christianity, did not attract me. - It seemed 


to be closely associated with superstitious 
practices and dogmatic beliefs, and behind 
it lay a method of approach to life's pro- 
‘blems which was certainly not that of 
Science. ^ There was an element of magic 
about it, an uncritical credulousness, a 
reliance on the supernatural.” 


Nehru's denunciation of mysticism and . 


Spirtualism was forthright: р 

“Religion merges into „mysticism -and 
metaphysics and philosophy. There have 
been great mystics, attractive figures who 
cannot easily be disposed of as self-deluded 
fools. Yet mysticism, in the narrow sense 
of the word, irritates me; it appears to be 
vague,.soft' and flabby, not a rigorous 
discipline of the mind, but a surrender 
"of mental faculties and a being in a sea of 


' emotional experience”: -- 


Again: “Spiritualism with its seances 


. and its so-called manifestations of spirits 


and the like has always seemed to те a 
rather absurd and impertinent way of 
investigating psychic phenomena and the 
mysteries of the after-life.” Я 

.. In his The Discovery of India, he wrote: 
‘Social evils, most of which are certainly 
capable of removal, are attributed to 
original sin, to the unalterableness of 
human nature or the. social structure, or 
(in India) to the inevitable legacy of previous 
births. Thus one drifts away from even the 
attempt to think rationally and scientifically 


—and takes refuge in"irrationalism, supersti- 


tion and unreasonable and inequitable 


. social prejudices and practices.” 


Such sharp condemnation of some 
aspects of religion and metaphysics as also 
the sarcasm -and contempt with which he 
frequently ridiculed the tendency among 
our people to rely too much on meaningless 
rituals, astrology etc., and ‘his emphasis 
on the scientific spirit, have played no 
doubt a great role in giving a progressive 
orientation to the minds of the younger 
generation. 

- But at the same time.Nehru was 
emphatic that an ethical approach to life's 
problems was essential. “Some kind of 
ethical approach to life," he wrote, “has 
a strong appeal for me, though it would 
ре difficult for me to justify it logically. I 
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have been attracted by Gandhiji's stress«da. " 


tight means, and I think one of his greatest 
contributions fo our public life has been- 
this emphasis". He felt that Marxist. 
philosophy atleast as it was practiced by they 
Communist Parties, was lacking in this. 
emphasis. He stated ә 

“I realized that the moral approach is - 
a changing one and depends upon the 
growing mind and an advancing civilisa- 
tion: it is conditioned by the mental climate 
of the age. Yet there was something more 
to it than that, certain basic urges which 
had greater permanence. I did not like 
the frequent divorce in communist practice, ` 
as in others, between action and these 
basic urges or principles. So there was 
an odd mixture in my mind which I could 
not rationally explain or resolve. Theré 
was a general tendency not to think too 
much of those fundamental questions which 
seemed to be beyond reach, but rather to 
concentrate on the problems of life, to 
understand in the narrower and more 
рав sense what should be done and 

ow.” : : 
In his address to the annual session of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of: 
Commerce and Industry in March 1960, 
he declared: 

“Т am not wedded to any dogma or 
religion, but I do believe—whether one 
calls it religion -or not—in the innate 
Spirituality of human beings. I do believe 
in the innate dignity of the individual. I 
do believe that every individual should 
be given equal opportunity. I believe as 
an ideal—it may be difficult to reach it—in 
an_ egalitarian society with по great 
difference; I dislike the vulgarity of the 
rich as much as the poverty of the poor.” 


Influencing Each Other 


The approaches of Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru on the problems 
facing the country were often divergent. 
Yet they influenced each .other. Gandhi 
tried to adjust himself with the ideas ` 
propounded by Nehru, and Nehru accepted 
much from Gandhi’s ethical approach. 
"Nehru's effort, it seems, was to arrive at 
a synthesis between Marxian ideology and 

andhi's peaceful approach and purity. of 
means. This background made it easier 
foi him to face the problems posed by the 
new post-war epoch with his characteristic 
accent on the democratic way of life and 
peaceful methods, his abhorrence of war 
and violence, non-alignment and peaceful 
coexistence and, above all, his great regard 
for the dignity of man. Tue 

Nehru did not want to force the pace 
of transformation to Socialism., He hoped 
to achieve it methodically, thorough gradual 
and slow changes, through planning and 
democracy. As late as June, 1963 atthe 
Jaipur Session of the AICC he declared: 
“Socialism is the inevitable outcome of 
democracy. Political democracy has no 
meaning if it does not embrace economic 
democracy. And economic democracy is 
nothing but Socialism.” y 

He was of tbe opinion that the planned 
development of the economy must pave the 
way to Socialism. But in actual practice ` 
not Socialism but capitalism was being 
built. Monopolies were developing. He 
was obviously worried about this state of 
affairs. He declared that monopoly was, 
the greatest enemy of socialism. And he 
added: “To the extent it (monopoly) has 


“sabotage those policies. 


l, 


‘grown during the last few years, we have 


drifted away from the goal of Socialism.” 
Nehru is no more at the helm of affairs 
to implement the policies enuciated by him. 
Will those policies be abandoned by his 
followers ? As late as March 9, Nehru 
had stated: “No matter who is i power in 
India, our policy of non-alignment and 
peaceful coexistence, planned: and . orderly 
development towards socialism, will femain 
because it reflects the will of the vast 
majority of our people." 
` It is true that the policy of peaceful 
coexistence and non-participation іп 
military blocs and the policy of planned 
development of the economy which emerged 
out of the concrete conditions of Asia and 
Africa-and as a result of the specific changes 
in the correlation of world forces after the 
Second World War, reflect the genuine 


"interests of the people. But it'is also true 


that Right reactionary forces in India will 
redouble their efforts to undermine and 
Will those on 
whom the mantle of Nehru has fallen 
boldly meet the challenge of Reaction and 
faithfully implement Nehru’s:policies in the 
interests of the vast majority óf our people? 

The warning given by Nehru in his 
address to the Indian Chemical Manu- 
facturers' Association in 1950, is worth 
remembering by all concerned: 

“No government can afford to Ignore 
the urges of the commion people. After all, ` 
democracy has its basis on those very 
urges and if any government flouts them, 
it is pushed aside and other governments 


take it over." 
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p Collaring; Press Monopoly i in. ы! Е 


report of the Ceylon Press 

Commission is of considerable 
interest to us in this country, for 
the problem of monopoly ownership 
and control of the newspaper 
industry which it has tackled and 
for which it has suggested various 
remedies have relevance їп the 
- context of the Indian Press. Indigen- 
ous big business backed by foreign 
financial and political interests 
have gained a stranglehold over the 
major newspapers in Ceylon even 
as they have done in India. 

Our Press Commission in 1954 
came to the conclusion that mono- 
poly trends were evident and sugges- 
ted remedial measures, like diffusion 
‘of ownership and the conversion 
of the Press Trust of India into a 
public corporation, The Ceylon 
Press Commission's findings are more 
categorical and the measures 
suggested more radical than those 
of our Commission. 

In India, monopolistic control 
over newspapers has increased 
considerably in the ten years since 
Ше publication of the Press Commi- 
ssion's Report. In Ceylon, till 
1956 the owners of the big news- 
papers were virtually running the 
Government. Here, too, they tried 
their best to do so, and might indeed 
have succeeded but for the presence 
of Jawaharlal Nehru at the helm. 

They did the next best thing and 
secured the help of men in key 
positions in the ruling party and 
the Government to maintain and 
increase their power and influence 
and to subvert progressive policies 
accepted by the people. 


Тт” retently published interim 


Ceylon Government Active 


Unlike the Government of India, 
the Ceylon Government has already 
taken up the interim report for 
consideration, and it is reported that 
. its recommendations regarding the 
setting up of a Press Council and a 
Press Tribunal may soon be present- 
ed to Parliament-in the form of 
a Bill. 

The interim report has dealt 
individually with the big newspapers 
of Ceylon and shed much light on 
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how they had been functioning in 
the past. It says,yfor instance, that 
the Associated Newspapers of 
Ceylon Ltd., "is commercially the 
most successful, and in the present 
set-up has no fear of any rival even 
remotely challenging its pre-eminent 
position.” 


Power Minus Responsibility 


This position was built up by its 
founder, D.R. Wijayawardene, 
"who used his position in society, 


business acumen and ruthlessness ` 


to create this Press empire.” The 
report quotes his biographer to 
say that this gentleman “bought 
up all the English language news- 
papers published in Colombo at 
one time or another, with the excep- 
tion-of the Times of Ceylon.” 

Wijayawardene was “interested 
in politics....He found that the 
pursuit of politics was not complete 
without a newspaper... . Politicians 
came to be dependent on him....As 
independence hovered over the hori- 
ZON...... the Lake House Press 
had verily become a king-maker and 
ambitious politicians began to woo 
assiduously its master.” 

Wijayawardene was outdone by 
his successors who ran the Lake 
House Press after independence: 
“They saw in the strength of Lake 
House Press a ready weapon which, 
skilfully wielded, would indirectly 
win them power, which power they 
knew they could: not secure at the 
hustings. This was power without 
responsibility. 

“The leaders of the Government 
formed in 1948 and the one which 
followed .it were beholden to the 
Lake House Press and they oftén 
consulted its proprietors when vital 
decisions had to be taken." The 
Commission cites an instance of how 
Esmond Wijayawardene, the man 
in control of Lake House, was 
advising the acting Governor- 
General on important State affairs 
in 1952. 

Tt recalls that Dudley Senanayake 
when Prime Minister, counted the 


Lake House boss among his chief 
advisers. “Lake | House....was 
almost a member of the ‘inner 


. and the Governor-General 


ae 


Cabinet’ if one may use That term." 
It cites further instances and says: 
“Неге we find the boss of Lake 
House telling the Prime Minister 
what . 
Ceylon’s foreign policy was.” 


It concludes that Lake House .' 


“practically governed the country 
without being responsible or having 
to answer the people of this country. . 
This was a dictatorship exercised : 
through politicians who....depend- : 
ed on them for their very political 
existence. Secure in-the knowledge 
that they had no competitor,the Lake 
House group used the columns of 


' their newspapers to slant and distort 


news and'denigrate all persons who 
were opponents of the party they 
supported." 

All this changed after the 1956 
general elections, when the new 
Government refused to take their 
advice or have anything to do with 
them. Lake House, resenting this 
began a campaign of vilification 
against the’ Government, leading 
to the popular demand that such 
monopoly control -over newspapers 
should be curbed. 


Vilification Campaign 


The Commission has also found 
that the Lake House group as’ well 
as the Times of Ceylon group “did 
not hesitate to set one community 
against another." Of the Times 
group it says: “It remained: re~ 
actionary and was opposed to almost. 


all the governments of independent `- 


Ceylon, more so after 1956. Though 
it did not wield the influence of Lake 
House....it generally followed the 
same policy. On certain ‘issues, 
however, the Times of Ceylon has: 
outdone the Lake House Press." 
It points out that the proprietors 
and some of the managers and. 
editors of this group took “a personal 
interest in organizing demonstrations 


of school children -against the 
Government" at the time of the 
take-over. of denominational 
schools. І 


The other two major groups 
referred to are Virakesari Ltd. and the | 
Independent Newspapers Ltd. “АШ 
four groups," it says, "reflect the 
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views of a small minority of capita- 
lists{and when the interests of that 
class &re involved, they stand united. 
All\contrary views and opinions are 
suppressed and slanted or distorted.” 
The similarity between Ше 
monopoly press in India and that 
in Ceylon does not end there. The 
methods employed to kill competi- 
tion are not very different. “With the 
stranglehold that these newspaper 
groups have on the advertisement 
. revenue, coupled with their mono- 
- polistic ownership of the only source 
. ОЁ foreign news to Ceylon, namely, 
the Press Trust of Ceylon, it would 
be a herculean task indeed for any 
person or group of persons to try to 
establish successfully another news- 
paper to express the views of the 
majority. Such a newspaper will 
have to contend with not only keen 
competition but also unfair compe- 
tition.... Unless steps are taken to 
break the present monopoly, it would 
be idle to expect new newspapers to 
spring up in the near future." The 
parallel in India is pretty obvious. 
The two major news agencies, Press 
Trust of India and United News of 
India, are virtually owned and 
controlled by the Press barons. 
The methods employed to prevent 
. advertisment being given to news- 
papers holding independent opinion 
are also familiar. So are the unfair 
methods used to throttle struggling 
newspapers, both in English and the 
major languages of India. 


Noteworthy Recommendations 


Against, this background, the 
Ceylon Press Commission has made 
a number of important recommen- 
. dations which, if implemented, can 
ensure the country's newspapers 
reflecting the opinions and aspira- 
tions of the common people rather 
than of a section of vested interests. 
With one exception, the recommen- 
dations are such as to enthuse 
honest practitioners of the profession 
of journalism everywhere. 

The exception is the proposal 
that the Lake House group Бе 
.acquired and its newspapers publish- 
ed by a State corporation to be 
known as the Newspaper Сог- 
poration of Ceylon. It is evidently 
the intention. of the Commission 
that the Government should have 
a medium through which it can 
make its own views made known 
'without slant or, distortion. 

` In coming to this conclusion 
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the. Commission has been influenced 
more by the position obtaining at 
present than by the type of Press 
that will be in existence onee all 
its other recommendations аге 
implemented. It is hardly “desirable 
for the Government to run news- 
papers in a democratic set-up, al- 
though conceivably, -in the condi- 
tions obtaining in Ceylon at the 
moment the temptation may be 
Шеге, | 

An autonomous public согро- 
ration would perhaps be a more 
satisfactory solution. This aspect 
will no doubt receive due attention 
when the matter comes up before 
Parliament. 


Ending Monopoly 


This, apart, the recommendations 
of the Ceylon Press Commission 
are such as to ensure that the Press 
will meet the needs of democracy in 
a developing country. In regard to 
the Times group the Commission 
has suggested two alternatives to 
end the undesirable degree of con- 
centration of ownership of shares. 

The first of these is that a 
co-operative union should be formed 
to purchase and run these news- 
papers; the second, fixing of a 
ceiling on the number of shares 
that may be held by a single person 
or family group. These suggestions 
are reminiscent: of the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Press Commission 
which also wanted diffused owner- 
ship of shares and hinted at the 
desirablity of starting co-operative 
newspapers. 

In the case of the Independent 
Newspapers Ltd, the Ceylon Com- 
mission has suggested its conversion 
into a public limited company with- 
in six months, with the proviso that 
every shareholder — whether an 
individual, a company or other body 
holding shares in excess of 1/80th 
part of the total number of shares 
should within this period dispose 
of the shares held in excess of this 
limit. 

To make sure that delaying tactics 
are not adopted to nullify this, 
it has also recommended that if the 
company fails to comply with these 
requirements within the specified 
period, the shares in excess of the 
prescribed limit by any shareholder 
will vest in the Press Council їо be 
set up under its proposals. In the 
case of Virakesari also conversion 
into a public company has been 


bir 


suggested, with the proviso that all 
non-Ceylonese shareholders should 


: dispose of all their shares within the 


prescribed period. 

: -In regard to the proposed 
Nationa] News Agency also, the 
Commission has recommended the. 
formation of a State Corporation 
and suggested that the Government 
should provide funds for setting up 
the corporation as also for working 
expenses, to be repaid in easy 
instalments. While the objects laid 
down for the corporation are ші- 
exceptionable, its form will un- 
doubtedly raise misgivings, 

In this respect, the recommen- 
dation of the Indian Press Commi- 
ssion for a public corporation to 
run the national news agency might 
be more useful. This will ensure that 
the, collection and dissemination 
of news will not be controlled either 
by the Government or by private 
vested interests but by a cross- 
section of public opinion, with the 
resultant advantage of -objectivity 
in the presentation of news. 

Of greatest interest and relevance 
to the people of India are the 
Ceylon Press Commission’s recom- 
mendations regarding the setting up 
of a Press Council and a Press 
Tribunal. These recommendations 
Bo far beyond what our own Press 


Commission recommended ten 
years ago. 
Common Features 

The common features in the 


aims and objects of the Press 
Council suggested are safeguarding 
the freedom of the Press and main- 
tenance of its independence, main- 
tenance of professional standards 
and drawing up of a codesfor this 
purpose, proper recruitment and 
training ‘of journalists, promotion 
of technical and other: research 
relevant to the newspaper industry, 
and provision of facilities like grant . 
of scholarships. ; 

The scope of investigation by 
the Press Council of complaints 
“made by members of the public, 
public officers, government depart- 
ments, local authorities or other 
public institutions" is very much: 
wider than that envisaged by the 
Indian Commission. The Council's 
powers to deal with offenders are 
also much wider. 

But the most significant recom- 
mendation is perhaps that with a 
view to preventing and breaking up 
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undersirable concentration of owner- 
ship, the Press Council "should* be 
empowered to review every Share 
transaction and where it is satisfied, 
that such transaction tends to the, 
creation of undersirable сопсепіга-* 
tion of ownership, to require any 
person tq sell, within a specified 
time, all or any of the shares that he 
holds". 

If the direction is not carried 
out, 
period the shares will vest in the 
Press Council which should sell 
them and reimburse the original 
shareholder deducting expenses 
incurred in the transaction. This 
obviously is a positive provision 
which will ensure prevention of the 
growth of monopoly, and our Parlia- 
ment would do well to give thought 


at the end of the specified. 


L^ 
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‘ . . 
to this suggestion when it takes up 
the Press Council Bill now before it. 

As for the composition of the 
Council, the formula given by the 
Indian Press Commission would 
appear ‘more satisfactory, as the 
association of a large number of 
working journalists is necessary if 
professional standards are to be 
maintained and “improved. The 
Ceylon” Commission's suggestion 
that every newspaper should be 
licensed annually by Press Council 
also merits serious consideration 
in this country. 

It has been suggested that the 
proposed Press Tribunal should be 
appointed by the Judicial Services 
Commission. It will have powers 
*to deal only with matters referred 
to it by the Press Council, and over 
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these matters the power of the 
tribunal should be exclusive, provid- 
ed that the award, of compengajion 
and/or the imposition of any other 
punishment by the tribunal Shall 
not be a bar to an action for damages 
by the aggrieved party in the regular 
courts.” The tribunal should have 
the power to impose fines of up to 
Rs. 1000 and award imprisonment 
up to two years or both. 

The problem of the monopoly 
press faces all developing countries 
trying to function democratically. 
The Ceylon Press Commission has ` 
looked the problem squarely in the 
face and suggested many effective 
remedies. Other developing 
countries, including India, would do 
well to study these carefully and 
adopt the majority of them. . 


Operation Pakistan 


Nagarjun 


This is the fifth instalment of a serial on the contacts and 
allies the Chinese leadership has established in different parts 
of the world. The previous instalments in this series appeared 
in Mainstream, April 4, and 25; May 23 and June 27. . Е 


NE of the striking achieve- 
Orens of Chinese diplomacy in 

recent years has been its inroad 
into Pakistan, although it was done 
with a remarkable somersault in its 
ideological pretensions. While 
‘keeping up а heavy barrage against 
Khrushchev's “revisionism” іп 
Strengthening friendship with non- 
aligned India, the Chinese leadership 
with uninhibited scruplé has joined 
up with America's military ally, 
Pakistan. 

The first overtures in this diplo- 
matic grand design were made when 
the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
Suhrawardy, made his visit to 
Peking, in 1956. It is important 
to note this date because at that 
very time, the Chinese leaders were 
vociferous in their friendship to- 
wards India. 

It is also significant that even in 
those days, Peking, unlike Moscow, 
declined to take the categoric stand 
that Kashmir formed a part of India. 
Behind its seemingly innocuous stand 
that the Kashmir dispute between 
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two Asian neighbours should be 
settled by them amicably, there was 
the opening of an approach towards 
Pakistan. Its full meaning was un- 
folded in the winter of 1962, when 
after a blitz attack on Indian frontier 
it sat down for a border settlement 
with Pakistan, carving out for itself 
a sizeable pocket from a portion of 
Pak-occupied region of Kashmir. 


Balance of power 


In the true style of balance-of- 
power diplomacy, China has leaned 
in favour of Pakistan in the very 
period when it precipitated the 
crisis with India. Instead of exerci- 
sing its influence for bringing amity 
among friendly neighbours, Peking 
has not hesitated to intensify differ- 
ences among them, a role which 
ten years ago was played by Dulles 
himself. 


Apart from capitalising it as 


„а second front against India, the 


entente with Pakistan was sought 
to be exploited as a much-needed 
opening into the Islamic world. This 


became all the more important for 
Peking after the fiasco of its policy 
in Iraq and Algeria’s polite refusal to 
underwrite China among the Muslim 
powers. 

The urgency of pitting the best 
foot forward in the Muslim world 
was felt all the more acutely by 
Peking after the startling disclosure 
of its maltreatment of the national 
minority in Sinkiang, from where 
large-scale migration has taken place 
in the last two years into the conti- 
guous republics of Soviet Central 
Asia with their large Muslim popu- 
lation. 


Sounding Вох · 


As а long-range perspective— 
which the Chinese leaders always 
keep in mind in furthering their 
jingoistic designs—the Pakistani 
alliance has the further advantage 
of providing a sounding box in any 
ultimate overtures to America, apart 
from bagging one of the strategically- 
placed countries which may have a 
nuisance value in any future con- 
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frontation with the Soviet Union. 
Making ‘allowance for all the self- 


- leaders, it is significant that President 


“the visit. of Premier 


aes itis by the Pakistani 


AyUb.has already assumed for him- 
self the: role of “honest broker" 
Peking and Washington. ' 
Chou’s Visit | j : 
An important' landmark in 
Peking's cultivation of Pakistan was 
Chou En lai 
early this year. ae oak 
In contrast to his earlier visit 


in 1956-57; this «time the Chinese 


Premier went'out of his way to 
placate the Ayub-dictatorship. With 


. this object in view Chou described 


Pakistan’s membership of SEATO 
and CENTO as "defensive". He 
asserted that President Ayub had 


- "repeatedly explained to him that the 


^ was . defensive". 


position of Pakistan with regard to 
membership of CENTO and SEATO 
Doing a bit of 
tight-rope.walking, he added that the 
"U.S. position was aggressive". 
Chinese Foreign Minister Chén 
Yi has gone a step further; he has 


. recently told a Pakistani correspon- 


> same time." . 


-travelled to woo Pakistan: 


dent that friendship | between 
Pakistan and China is not incom- 
patible because of the involvement 
of the^ former with the Western 


defence alliances, especially SEATO”.. 


In May last when a group of foreign 
correspondents visited China, Chen 
Yi volunteered to them the remark- 
able piece of sophistry that China 
*js one.of those countries which are 
both aligned and non-aligned at the 


` One has .only to recall what 


Peking Peoples Daily wrote on 


December 12, 1953, to understand 
the long road that China has 
“Тһе 
U.S. is trying to incorporate {һе 
military potential of this- Asian 
nation (Pakistan) into a very strategic 
plan to carry out its vicious scheme 
of making Asians fight Asians. At 
the same time, the U.S. war-mongers 
want to take advantage of Pakistan's 
strategic position. They are sparing 
no effort to use Pakistan asa link 
in a U.S. aggressive bloc; extending 
from the Middle East to the Far 


' East, to. menace peace-lovers “in 


Asia to an even greater extent.” 
One of*the immediate fruits of 
this testimonial from the Chinese 
Government was Pakistan’s decision 
to have an air agreement with China 
by which ~ Pakistan International 
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Airways sétured the distinction of 
being the - first . non-Communist 
airline to have a foothold in China, 
while the Chinese managed fo get 
a window out into the val The 
Chinese leaders attach great 
importance to this air link-up, as 


could be-seen from the fact that both- 


Chou En lai and Chen Yi made it 
a point to meet the group of foreign 
journalists brought іп by the 
inaugural PIA flight. 

Since then many other significant 
developments have taken place. An 
important event in this connection 
has been the recent signing of. the 
trade agreement with China, whose 
possible benefits have been.extolled 
by the Commerce Minister Waheeduz- 
zaman on his return from Peking. 
This promises to Бе a major break- 
through. for Pakistan, though it 
should be noted that for the last 
ten years, Pakistan has been import- 
ing coal from China in exchange of- 
cotton. ў 


‚ Расса Reactions 


At Dacca, the capital of East 
Pakistan, a Chinese Consulate has 
been allowed to be opened, whose 
importance lies in the fact that in 
East Pakistan, Rawalpindi faces its 
toughest political challenge. In fact 
Peking has not gained in influence 
and popularity as much among the 
democratic Opposition: forces іп 
Pakistan as they had anticipated, 
since ‘these forces regard China 
today as a friend of Dictator Ayub. 
In the sharp polarisation of politics 
in Pakistan today, the Sino-Pak 
entente has, in the main, helped 
the Right-wing pro-Ayub elements 
rather than the democratic sections 
struggling for the end of dictatorial 
regime. 

From this standpoint, Peking 
should have hardly earned a sweeping 
popularity in the powerful democratic 
movement in East Pakistan, which 
even the Martial Law regime could 
not curb. But President Ayub him- 


‘self Јепі а helping hand to China. 
An astute politician, Ayub sent the ' 
‘well-known East: Pakistani leader, 


Maulana Bhasani as the head of a 
recent goodwill delegation to China. 
The Peking authorities paid special 
attention to Bhasani. And this paid 


„вооа dividends for the Chinese. On 


his return he praised China, and 
his paper the Bengali weekly Janatha 
has a distinctly Peking overtone. А 
recent issue publishing one of Mao 


Eis ^ чан 
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tse/Tung's poems, described him аё 


‹ most ‘revolutionary orga- 
T, initiator of fundamental 
thinking and a super-man of this 


.". But Peking could not poison 
him against India. Bhasani’s*visit to 
China did not win him over fo Ayub’s 
side also as could be ѕее from his 
recent decision to launch a political 
campaign against’ the Government. 

The Communist Party which has 
survived Ayub’s dictatorship, conti- 
nues as an active underground 
organisation in East Pakistan. While 
it has gained indirectly from the 

- slight relaxation of the ban on left- 

wing literature (an inevitable by- 
product of the Government's 
entente with China), it has stood 
firmly. on the side of Moscow and 
against Peking in the current debate 
in the world Communist movement. 
While there are elements among 
Pakistan’s Communists who lean 
towards China, there has as yet 
been no split in the Communist Party 
as.such, and this has deprived Peking 
_ ОЁ an organised foothold in the 
progressive circles in Pakistan. 

The Pakhtoonistan movement 
of the Pathans is one of the most 
determined popular struggles against 
the Ayub Government. It could 
not be suppressed and it got 
international support when the 
Soviet-Afghan joint communique 
recognised the Pathans’ right to 
Pakhtoonistan. In contrast,. Peking’s 
full-throated support for the Ayub 
regime has not enhanced its standing 
among the majority. of the Afro- 
Asian countries. 


Sizeable Dent E 


Despite these handicaps—born 
‘out of reliance -on Ayub as the 
sheet-anchor of its friendship with 
Pakistan—Peking has - made a 
sizeable dent in that. country. 

In the sphere of propaganda, 
Peking had displayed complete 
freedom ffom any ideological in- 
hibition in roping in supporters in 
` Pakistani press. The most extra- 
ordinary example of this is provided 
by the ‘well known English daily 
Dawn, which, -taking а rabidly . 
reactionary stand on many issues 
both at home and abroad, gives the 
- widest possible publicity to the 
material doled out by the Hsinhua 
(New China News Agency). Copious 
extracts from Peking People's Daily 
with all its diatribes against the 
Soviet Union, India and the host 
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of other adversaries—find their way 
into this PaRistani newspapes 

Reading Pakistan's press, 
often comes ‘across significan 
pointers which indicate the h 
of Peking. Evening Star commenting 
on the Moscow Treaty banning 
nuclear ‘ests, wrote on August 5, 
1963, that the adoption of the 
Chinese proposal alone’ could 
eliminate the danger of war. Dacca 
Times observed that the effect of the 
Moscow Treaty was , "doubtful", 
while the Bengali daily Azad ex- 
pressed surprise that the Soviet 
Union “has already joined hands 
with the Western imperialists.” 

The Chinese Embassy sends mass 
of its propaganda literature to the 
public libraries in the important 
towns. In Chittagong, there is a 
public library which is patronised 
by the Chinese. | 

All over East Pakistan it is a 
common sight to find Chinese 
propaganda material, and many of 
these slander Moscow.  Peking's 
diatribe against India is ready meat 
for the blind anti-India fanatics as 
well. Paris:based Peking subsidised 
weekly, Revolution, has a wide 
market among Pakistani intellect- 
particularly .in Bhasani’s 
circle. 


ee 
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While there are trading outposts 
of the Chinese at Dacca, Narayan- 
gunge and some other towns, the 
main centre of activity of the Chinese 
popusio in Pakistan is at Chitta- 
gong, ere apart from running 
restaurants, shoe shops and dental 
clinics, it is learnt that a brisk trade 
in opium smuggling is carried on 
by them. The most prominent of 
the Chinese restaurants in the town, 
Chu-Chin-Chew, is known to be 
patronised by Chinese officials. In 
Chittagong, the Pak-China Friend- 
ship Association is an active body. 

At the time of the communal 
pogroms in East Pakistan in January 
last—leading to mass exodus of the 
minority community into India— 
Kuo Ching, the Chinese envoy, was 
often found to be actively engaged 
in contacting Pakistani officials. 


Pincer Strategy 


More than these pockets of 
activity, the Chinese leaders’ . major 
achievement in Pakistan has, been 
the working out of a far-reaching 


strategy by which India could be: 


made to confront the menace of a 
pincer offensive, jointly undertaken 
by Peking and Rawalpindi. The 
traditional Indo-Pak cold war has 
been exploited to the full by China 
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to her own advantage.” This way, 
any future threat to India’s border 
by the Chinese Army can alwys be 
synchronised with a military обе 
by the Pakistani armed forces, ; 

The fact that Peking is paying - 
special attention to East Pakistan 
—and also that Ayub perinits it to do 
so—is not without ominous signi- 
ficance. It appears that in the 
prevailing mood in Rawalpindi 
there is not much hope of salvaging 
East Pakistan for the Ayub regime. 
Rather, the ‘recent foreign policy . 
approach of the Ayub Government 
tends towards Turkey and Iran. It 
can therefore be quite on the cards 
that Peking might have calculated 
that with the weakening of Rawal- 
pindi’s grip over East Pakistan, 
Peking's own sphere of influence can 
very well be extended, to include 
Dacca—a . development which 
eventually can neatly fit into Peking's 
geopolitical blueprint for the future. 


NEXT WEEK 
The concluding instalment : 
Outposts in India 
рр 
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Palmiro Togliatti who passed away last week was one of the foremost Marxist thinkers 
^ of the present age apart from being а world figure in the Communist. movement. 


His relentless crusade against dogmati "outlook and narrow sectarian practice made 


him a sure target of Peking pundits. 


Togliatti’s contribution to creative thinking 


is one of the assets of the world movement towards socialism. ^ As а tribute 
to his memory, two extracts from his recent writings are published below. 


DEMOLISHING: STALIN CULT 


IHE problem of Stalin is a serious, 
T far-reaching problem, going beyond 

the denunciations of inhuman acts. 
It involves basic issues of the working class 
and the Communist movement, a debate 
which cannot be evaded. 

This is why we believe it is wrong to do 
what the Albanian comrades are doing, 
backed to а certain extent by the Chinese 
comrades. They counter, in fact, the denun- 
ciations of the Soviet comrades by mere 
superficial exaltation devoid of any critical 
spirit. This cannot be accepted. 


Nobody denies Stalin’s merits, and it 
would be absurd to deny the great successes 
realized by-the working class and the people 
of the Soviet Union when Stalin was at the 
head of.the Party and of the State. But 
was not his personal action, from a certain 
point onwards, an obstacle and a negative 
'element in the whole situation ? "This is 
one of the conclusions one gets to, even 
with regard to theoretical formulations. 

Reading today his last essay, relating to 
the problems of socialist economy, we find 
in it the expression of a conservative trend, 
“which had to be eliminated in order to go 
ahead. Think how harmful this must havé 
been, considering that Stalin had become 
the only one at-the head of the Party who 
could express an opinion, and that his 
opinions had to be accepted by all. This is 
a serious danger that we must always be 
‘careful to avoid. . 

A political party, guided by Marxist 
principles, having the task to lead a broad 
action among the masses, cannot reduce 
itself to be a single-headed organism. It 
must encourage in its ranks and leading 
organs the debate of ideas, the upbringing 

.of different leading personalities, the 
constant exchange of opinions, without 
each difference leading to гій апа discipli- 
nary actions. ‘ 


Frank Discussion 


This is all the more necessary today, 
because we have grown up, the situation 
confronting us is increasingly complex, 
new problems are always arising and 
political initiative must be constant. Unity 
and solidarity must be total in work and 
action, but the only way to achieve it, is 
by a frank and broad discussion. 

What shocked us particularly at the last 
Congress of the Albanian Workers’ Party 
was the utter absence of this method, the 
constant, boring exaltation of the merits of 
one person in the Party’s assemblies, as 
well as the contempt for all norms of 
internal democracy. А 2 

This 18 not the. Marxist-Leninist model 
according to which the Communist Party 
. must be organized and developed. In 


conditions such as those, no theoretical 
study and hence no theoretical progress is 
possible. Whoever says something new 
Or different is considered a heretic. This 
means that in the end only what has already 
been said is accepted and appreciated. 

How can new forces be won to Marxism, 
among workers and intellectuals and youth, 
if we become like a group -of Talmudists 
singing hosannas ? А party exercising 
power, such as is the case of the Albanian 
Party, which undergoes such a transfor- 
mation is bound to end up by considering 
the very problems of power only in terms 


of material strength This is a serious ' 


political mistake; it was indeed one of 
Stalin's errors. 


Two Questions 


In addition to all this there are two 
outstanding questions arising from the 
denunciations of what went on for years 
under Stalin's leadership and responsibility, 
in brutal violation of the Constitution itself 
and of the Jaws of the Soviet State: How 
could such things take place, and how can 
.we make sure that they will not happen 
again ? 

I still do not consider as wholly satis- 
factory the answer given to the first question 
according to which the cause of everything 
is said to lie in Stalin’s negative personal 
qualities already revealed and denounced 
by Lenin, anyway. But around Stalin, 
there were other people who collaborated 
with him in violating the laws. How is it 
that the Party—warned by Lenin in one 
of its Congresses—took no notice of that 
serious warning ? Я 

We must go deeper, make а thorough 
analysis of the objective conditions of 
development of the Soviet society. This 
should be done not to justify what is being 
denounced today, nor to affirm wrongly 
that "things were bound to go this way," 
but, on the contrary, to understand better 


-how things stood andlearn alesson from 


them. я 

In 1956, in agreement with the comrades 
of the Political Burean of our Party, but 
under my own responsibility, I tried, by 
means of the well-known interview to thé 
magazine, Nuovi Argomenti, to deal with 
this matter. I think that the partial 
conclusions which I had drawn then, are 
still fully valid. At least they have not been 
refuted upto now by any convincing argu- 
ment. 

The new revelations made at the XXII 
Congress (of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union) do not contradict those 
conclusions, but on the contrary, they 
confirm them. It is necessary, therefore, 
to go ahead in the enquiry, to deepen 
the analysis, and the Soviet comrades 
should make a great contribution. to it, 
because it will be necessary in their country 


+ 


too, to answer the questions that un- 
doubtedly wil be posed by the rising gene- 
rations. ` 

From what has been said at the XXII 
Congress, the starting point for later 
distortions seems to have been the myster- 
ious Kirov .crime. We were, then, in 
1934—at a time when, despite persisting 
economic tension, the Soviet Unien could 
claim before the whole world the success 
of her first Five Year Plan and agricultural 
collectivization. How, then, did this 
sharply contradictory violation, denial and 
destruction of socialist legality occur, at the 
summit of the Party ? 

It seems that, at that moment, there 
arose new objective contradictions and 


"difficulties on the very foundations of 


those successes. It was these problems 
and contradictions that the Stalinist leadér- 
ship failed to grasp, and thought of solving 
by the creation of a regime of suspicion and 
unjust repression. ; 

Lenin was indeed right, when he affirmed’ 
that the successes themselves could be a 
cause of bureaucratization. Other elements 
that must be taken into account are the long 
years of civil war, foreign intervention and 
terror, which had created a particular habit 
and method of work. 

This explains how one section of the 
leading group could transform itself into 
а power group, for which every question 
involved a clash of power interests. 

These are only general remarks, of 
course, that ought to be scrutinised on the 
basis of facts to give every criticism and 
denunciation the’ right proportion and 
setting against them the enormous positive 
task of economic construction achieved by 
the Soviet masses under the leadership of 
the Soviet Party and Government, the 
creation and building of a new society, and 
at the same time the foreign policy for 
peace, which made great impact on the 
реор!ез...............: 


Guarantees 


The question of the guarantees against 
a repetition of what happened in Stalin’s 
times has been dealt with very broadly and 
convincingly by the Congress. This is the 
aim of all the measures proposed and 
adopted to extend democracy at all levels 
of the social organization, the important 
modifications in the Party statute, the. 
demand for a more intense activity by the 
Soviets, trade unions and so оп, the 
criticism of mistaken theories of penal law, 
by means of which true and obvious 
violations of legality had been covered up, 
and lastly the proposal to elaborate more 
precise juridical norms for the ‘defence of 
personal freedom. 

The affirmation—solemnly stressed by 
all—that there will be no going back to 


‘those methods, had been backed by precise, 


political, . juridical and  organizdtiowty 
measures...... 

In a State, where power is in the hand: 
of the working class and its party, the true 
guarantee lies in the development of a 
democratic spirit and life in all the existing 
organizations. «It lies in the progress of 
economy, education, culture and social and 
political activity of all citizens. The Soviet 
Union is today very different from what 
it was at the beginning, when everything 
had to be conquered and defended and it is 
very differént from Stalin’s times, too. . 

It is bound to change further with the 
advent of the rising generations and ‘with 
the perfecting of the socialist society and 
its passage to a Communist society. But 
all this takes place in the framework of 
Soviet institutions, because it is these 
institutions-that have rendered possible that 
qualitative change in social and economic 
relations, which is the transition to Com- 
munism.... А E 

(FROM the Report to the Central 
Committee of the Italian Communist Party, 
November 1961.) 


AGAINST PEKING DOGMATISM 


YT is the substance of our theory— 
which states that the development of 
the objective forces and the struggles of 

the working class aim at and lead to the 

creation of a new social order—to drive 
from power the present capitalist ruling 
classes and to lead the working class to 
'.power and, together with it, those social 


groups of manual and intellectual workers . 


of the city and the countryside who do not 
exploit anybody's labour and as a matter of 
fact are the great majority of the population. 
The knowledge that this end cannot be 
achieved if not through a whole series of 
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conomic and politicalstruggles, of advances, 
ts, of victories апа defeats, of sudden 


' TWvolution ruptures and' even slower 
OCesses evolution is also part of the 
Sbstance o г theory. ` 


The objectives of our struggles cannot be 
achieved immediately, by only one con- 
clusive frontal attack; neither must it be 
thought that the path followed to reach it 
in a determined country, in a determined 
situation, is to be followed and will be 
followed in the same way in every country 
and in every situation. 

Let us consider, today, the countries and 
the States where the working class and the 
people’s forces are already in power. We 
‘shall note the existence of two, three, four. 
or more different behaviours to achieve 
this object. The victorious Russian 
October is to be inserted in the collapse of 
a great imperialist State in the course of a 
world war. A particular disposition of 
class forces and, therefore, particular stategy 
and tactics, correspond to it. 

To those who reproach the present 
communist movement of the Western 
countries for not repeating the Russian 
October (this criticism can be found in 
some of the documents issued by Peking!), 
one can only answer that to have such a 

. “repetition” one should, in the first place, 
have analogous subjective and objective 
conditions. The revolutionary- victory in 
China, however, took place in conditions 
and circumstances very different from those 
in Russia. The social groupings which 
made it possible—and therefore the stra- 


` tegy of those who achieved it—were far 


different from-the new democraties that 
were established after. the  anti-fascist 
victory of Ше Second World War and from 
the way in which the present political and 
social regime in Cuba was achieved. 
Furthermore, I believe the absence of a 
Systematic research and study of these 
differences, to bé a serious fault of our 
movement. 
thing a synonym of the other, means giving 
up that historical and political analysis of 
situations which is the heart of Marxism, 
without which we are left in the dark; we 
repeat formulas and idioms and do not 
acquire the capacity of influencing and 
directing the revolutionary movement of 


the working class and the masses from one _ 


concrete situation to the other, from one 
stage and conquest to the other, and finally 
to its aims. Й 


Concrete ' Conditions 


The adherence of the Communist policy, 
of its inclinations and slogans to the definite 
conditions of every country and to the 
international situation, and therefore the 
research of concrete, partial objectives and 
the best manner to reach them, is for us 
compulsory and essential. To this we 
owe the inexhaustible freshness and newness 
of Marxist thought and the action it inspires, 

These are the elements which attract 
new groups of workers to our movement— 
workers, scholars, young people, women 
and men who live in the present conditions 
and cannot detach themselves from them, 
and must start off from these in the course 
of their entire action since they determine 
the conditions of their. existence and their 
consciousness. 

In this field, however, we must admit that 
the progress of oùr analysis aad of our 
action has been inadequate in the Western 
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То be satisfied to call опе” 


capitalist countries. The forms of capitalistic 
exploitation are now, and particularly in the 
areas where capitalism is “highly КИЕНҮ 
very different from those of the end: 
1800 and the beginning of 1900. T 
take form in new fields and effe 
aspects of man's life, The’ struggle must 
therefore develop on a new basisf it must 
assume contents and amplitudes never 






* achieved before 


Monopolistic Structures 


Let us think, for instance, of the tasks 
facing those States where the historica! 
circumstances and the struggles of the 
people have brought about the strengthening 
of democratic freedom and the consolidation 
of representative governments. Let us 
consider the manner in which monopolistic 
Structures have a tendency to give new 
forms to the relations between the bourgeios 
Classes of the different States and, therefore, 
the necessity of organising and demonstra- 
ting class international solidarity of pro- 
letarians and workers in a new way. ` 

‘Today, if we wish our thought to be 
valid and our action effective in every field, 
we must in the first place go ahead in our 


study and créative experimentation, with- . 


out which the mere appeal to principles fails 
to create a policy,. е 

Neither do I wish to touch on fhe 
themes concerning the totally new situations 
emerging in that immense part of the 
world which only yesterday, with ruthless 
uniformity, was subjected to colonial 
exploitation and now moves, with fast steps 
towards freedom and progress, but in the 
most diverse manners, with a rhythm which 
once appeared inconceivable, and which 
sets problems of which once we were not 
even aware, ` 

And in the socialist countries; after the 
Strait-jacket of dogmatism, tied to the “cult” 
of Stalin, has been torn away, do we not 
see new problems emerging, imposed by the 
development of the situation which must 
be faced and solved well and in a new manner 
if we wish the supremacy of socialism over 
capitalism to be confirmed and the masses 
of the whole world to march in this direc- 
tion? . 

In the fact of this exalting, but at the 
same time anxiety-ridden picture which 
our judgement and action cannot always 
grasp and justly master, the answer given 
by the documents of the present-day Peking 
dogmatism to the questions of the moment 
is squalid, barren, empty. The method 
which inspires them has nothing to do with 
Marxism and ‘Leninism. It is the 
method according to which the only true 
things are those which have already been 
said and repeated times without number. 
Tf one rejects this scholastic repetition one 
is a “revisionist”, Butit means doing Lenin 
a wrong, if we consider that to judge the 
present situation of an advanced' capitalist 
country or that of a newlv free formerly- 
colonial country, he would have repeated 
his evaluation of the Czarist regime or of 
Kerenski. 

The truth of Marxism or Leninism can 
be found neither in a dead repetition nor 


in a series of bungled quotations. Truth - 


is to be found through the method of analysis 
and conclusions, it can be found in the Jast 
imperative advice “то study” given by Lenin 
to the Communists of the whole world and 
to which Chinese dogmatism is resolutely 


hostile. Study, research, careful  in- 
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vestigation are always lacking in the Peking 
documents. After the tiring and stale 
répetition of commonplaces, what we find 
in them is the unrestrainable tendency to 
use Die words, which gradually degenerate 






intg Sheer distortion of reality and 
inadiissable insults. А 
Prisons aii Magistrates 

In a-wriNng dedicated to the questions of 


“our country ànd our Party, the “enormous” 
number of magistrates and prisons existing 
. in our country is mentioned with horror. 
Certainly, the penal system is at present” 
organised in our country in a manner which 
under many aspects, is.anti-democratic and 
barbarous and' which will have to be funda- 
mentally renewed. But for the moment, 
while the struggle for this renewal is still 
' being organised and led, we would like 
many more magistrates so as'to avoid so 
many poor people liaving to pass months 
and sometimes years in prison before being 
tried and sometimes proved innocent. And 
a greater number of modern prisons would, 
if nothing else, erase the name of the 
Ucciardone one and of similar places of 
corruption and degeneration.- Also this is 
an example of the manner in which a 
general advanced aim cannot prevent us 
from seeing or leading us to despise a 
reasonable parcial demand. 
But itis a very limited example. The 


^ mecessity for partial objectives today, for 


us, means the possibility of an advance 
towards  socialism-—democratically and 
relatively peacefully. It is a necessity 
which could not be conceived before as. it 
can nowadays. Socialism had not then 
reaped those great victories which have 
now enabled it to succeed ‘in one third of 
the world. Economy had not then deve- 
loped upto today's phase of-State monopoly 
capitalism. There were not the conditions 
according to which some definitely socailist 
principles, such as-that concerning eco- 
nomic planning, can no longer be rejected 
without discussion, but are to be accepted 

even by those who later try to distort and 
~ ‘counterfeit them in practice. The heavy 
grid of the monopolies had not then 
created the possibilities, which today exist, 
of new alliances of the working class in its 
struggle for socialism, with vast strata of 
small and medium bourgeoisie and of 
intellectuals. Even the small and medium 
peasants who owned their Jand could in the 
past be considered an impenetrable class 
for our ideas, reluctant to have any 
contacts with the working class, but today 
this situation‘is changing . . 

And is it not in one of опг classics 
(Lam sorry that, given the circumstances in 
which I write today Т cannot give the 
exact quotation) that we find the statement 
according to which the conquest of a 
collaboration with decisive strata of the 
petite-bourgeoisie and of the peasants and 
tillers, enables the very problem itself of 
proletarian dictatorship.to be posed in a 
different manner ? 

Lastly, let us not forget the depth and 
scope achieved by the organised movement 
of workers and labourers, the, democratic 
victories in our country, the impossibility 
for the bourgeois classes of destroying 
these victories without facing a struggle in 
which probably they would be defeated. 

Let us not forget that the experience 
itself of socialist construction while enor- 


. personality” that the democratic movement 





our strength, has also^shownswith the Р 


vit by means of psefido-revolutionaty j Jem: 
serious negative fspects/of the» ‘cult of 


monplaces, but оп tdmen the 
basis of the political stryggle о? today’s 
eeping in mind tha princifles and the 
s presence of Our finaf socialist 
as wel as the necessity that the 
wofking class remain united both for these 
igis-and also for partial conquests and 
achievements. It is essentia] that no part 
of the working people let itself" be won 
by the insidious manoeuvres of our enemies 
who wish to aivide them so as 4o beat them 
and make them regress, so as to consolidate 
their power and render the struggle more 
lengthy and difficult. ` 
` Therefore, Comrade Nenni’s argument 
comparing the criticism which is directed 
against our Party by Peking, with 
our criticism of his preseni policy, has no 
value. Anybody can see that the two 
criticisms are qualitatively different, because 
they start off from opposed conceptions 
and positions. It is, therefore, not even an 
“argument” in the exact sense of the word. 
It is rather a witty remark more adapted to 
an electoral meeting which, however, today 
appears rather weak. Even its use in the 
course of the electoral campaign apart 
from momentary success, had little luck. 
(Rinascita, August 31, 1963) 


must assume and fmaintain a decisive value p 
not only in the struggle for socialism, but 
in the organisation and development of a 
socialist society. 

All these—which are the ptons 
in which our political action hasfformed and 
developed itself—are totally ignored by 
the criticism and inconsiderate attacks of 
Peking’s dogmatism. Therefore this 
criticism and these attacks lack any effective- 
ness. They only furnish us the proof that 
those who inspire them have today lost 
tbe capacity which, however, they had in 
the past that is that of judging and reason- 
ing like Marxists. Instead, we—workers, 
peasants, scholars and young people— 
work and fight so that our militants may 
fully grasp this Marxist way of judging and 
reasoning so that they may really become 
the revolutionary yeast of the ltalian sociecy. 


Against Opportunism 


Іх is obvious that, stated this general 
character, mistakes and opportunistic 
deviations are neither impossible nor auto- 
matically avoided. These also, however, 
must be singled out and fought against. not 
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suspended'sdue “to alleged mal- 


Army, Гат ftepared to run ће 
shop honestly ut І ат not getting 


% any reply.” 
лак о т. ‚е lee = Incidentally, in Balia another 


What about food for the people, 
I enquired. “We have set up a sh 
there, we send supplies to Revati 
and get them distributed among the 
populations through our own officers 
who go there once or twice a wee 
I was told. Efforts of the authorities 
obviously’ need no comment, but ` 
people in Rewati have been made to 
suffer immensely. 


MLAs’ Shops 


Actually, I had the feeling that 
the Congress President did not want 
to be put in the wrong for fear of 
some, organisational complication 
in the district. when he averred about 
the happenings in Rewati. Because, 
only a little while earlier he himself 
had said with distress writ large on 
his face: “Eighty-five per cent of 
the FGSs in the -district are 
owned -by ‘powerful people like 
Thakurs and Brahmins backed by 
MLAs; even MLAs have shops in 
their own names." . . 

. Similarly, -Ujyar village is with- 
out a FGS for the last two months. 
I learnt this when I was standing in 
the Deputy Collector’s Court, watch- 


ing a number. of people representing, 
their cases regarding FGSs in their’ 


respective villages. I took aside one 
of them, who was speaking about 
village Ujyar. He said: “My village 
is badly affected by floods, the 
FGS was cancelled’ two ' months 
< ago. 


— 


\ 


My two brothers are in the 


Till ea&y July the District authorities 
had bee™®™ extremely generous with 
offers of foodgrains for the FGS. 
. They had been allowing the shops in. 
the rural and urban areas to draw 
supplies liberally and to distribute 
them without let or hindrance. 
Actually, the entire food . reserves 
then, in hand with the. District 
authorities’ had” ‘been squandered 
away in the days before early July. 
‘The explanation of the District 
‘authorities.-.was : that the State 
Government had assured them of 
adequate supplies from the Centre. 
Later, restrictions were imposed and 
those owning land upto 30 bighas 
alone could buy from the shops; 
but this ceiling was lowered .subse- : 
quently to five bighas. 
- The tragedy did not end there. 
The liberal supplies available till 
early July did not find the way to 
the people. They were diverted to 
other channels. “The DCC President 
said: “None of those supplies ever 
reached the people. They were 
smuggled out to Nepal". 

. . The parting words of Sri Govind 
Sahai, General . Secretary of the 
U.P. Çongress, in'Lucknow gave me . 
an apt description of the state of 
affairs’ іп Balia. Sri Sahai said:. 
“This food-crisis is going to leave 
a good many sad lessons for all. It 
will have-its impact on our domestic 
life for a pretty long. time. The 


side o story was revealed.to me. 





- turned р 
and refusing to make food available 


single factor, the failure regarding 
food,- may be more important than 
all the others put together.” ` - 


In contrast to Sri Govind SÉ = 
I found U.P. Food Minister, Sri 
in a state of supreme non-c a 
Instead of being apologejc about 
the bungling that he and 
have brought in handling the food 
situation, I found him, in all serious- 
ness, accusing the Kisan of having 
“cynical and profit-minded 


even to his needy neighbour" 


- Sri Negi was the only person, of -` 
-all I talked to, who defended the 


traders so openly and laid the entire 
blame’ on the shoulders of the 
peasant. In his own words, "the 
Bombay Dock workers’ strike and 
hoarding by peasants are the two 
main reasons for the present crisis." 


I wished he had come with me 
to Eastern U.P. and presented this 
profound thesis to the hungry 
millions. 
various shades of opinion, business- 
men as well as employees, industrial 
workers, rickshaw pullers, men in 
different professions, and most of 
all the hapless victims of hunger, 
the rural poor. - Almost everywhere, 
those of whom I spoke focussed 
attention on the “unholy combine 
of the ‘bureaucrat, the trader and 
a section of politicians. I could 
not help feeling that Sri. Jag Mohan 
Singh. Negi? instead of acting as the 
Minister in chargė of the people’s 


food was speaking as the spokesman , 
of the tribe that: steals it. ' 
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s officials ` 


I met ‘political leaders of - 
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VIP Father апа Golden Boy 


HERE i8 so much talk of police 
raids and gruelling interrogations 
going onin Bombay in which 

beautiful ‘film stars, heavily-loaded 
Jewellers and relations of VIPs are 
said to be involved. - 
| The Home Ministry denied that 
they had used the Special Police 
Establishment in such unholy 
ventures, but I hear that the raids 
reported in the newspapers—some 
of them as far, if not further, away 


from the Left, as the Government. 


itself—had been carried out by 
other agencies. Making some direct 
enquiries (it is risky to be indiscreet 
where Big Money is involved), I 
learnt a lot of things. If a raid is 
to be conducted in search of ille- 
gally-held foreign-exchange, it is 
the job of the Directorate of Enforce- 
ment under the Finance Ministry. 
But if it is to get at a smuggling 
racket, the Collector .of Central 
Excise and Customs in Bombay takes 
It up. 

My informant says that what the 
Home Ministry has denied (was it 
because of a frantic SOS from a 
bhai VIP ?) might haye been actually 
carried out by these two other 
agencies, for the reports showed 
that the Government was trying 
to unearth smuggling and subterra- 
nean foreign exchange. 

Who are the people caught in the 
net ? Апа can we be sure that there 
may not be smart fish which may 
jümp out of the net ? Big Money 
stays near Big VIPs and can and do 
lend a helping hand to such friends 
in distress, 


Snow-white Purity 


In fact, today I wanted to talk 
about one such person—a VIP’s son 
who has smelt Big Money. The VIP 
has built up a reputation of being 
of snow-white purity, free from all 
' adulteration. 

This myth is no doubt useful, for 
it helps to cover up a lot of dirt. 
His son, forinstance. Fifteen years 
ago, the son was an unskilled hand 

‚ in the Tata Airways getting.a pay of 
less than Rs. 50. Even with D.A. 
it could not have been уёгу much 
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more. And today thanks to the 
Dad's protecting wings, he is worth 
millions: one of the fortune-winners 
of free India. A Congressman has 
characterised it as “а roaring 
scandal”, How heartless he must be, 
for he does not seem to appreciate 
the exciting romance, the glamour 
of gold (what does it matter if it is 
tainted or ill-gotten’), 


Convenient Coincidence 


Years back, the police raided a 
textile mill and seized a lorry-load 
of the company’s books. At that 
time, Dad was the ped Home 
Minister. .When the examination 
of the Company’s books was half 
through—and embarrassing 
details of irregularities were getting 
detected—there was a mysterious 
piece of instruction to the police 
from the top. The books 
were returned on Friday and the 
mill caught fire on Saturday—what 
a convenient _concidence!—and all 
the books got neatly destroyed. 

I don’t know what Dad did, but 


.Soon after it was found that the 


textile magnate’s family had taken 
out life insurance policies to the 
tune of Rs. 30 lakhs and it was the 
son who figured in the deal, for by 
now, leaving the Tata Airways 
unskilled job he had come into the 
insurance busineés. 

There are so many other stories 


about the Father and Son, how each - 


dearly loved the other and money— 
good, solid money—poured in. 
Some years ago, a police watch was 
posted. before the Son's luxurious 
flat. By now, Dad had shifted to 
New Delhi—big promotion after 
a shooting spree in Bombay | streets. 
Seeing the watch below his flat, Son, 
shaking in his chappals, trunk-called 
Dad, who flew out the same night, 
rather late at night. A little later, 
Dad and Son together with a Bright 
thing came out of the flat, and with 
them they took away four or five 
heavy packages. They went straight 
to the airport,and Dad left for Delhi. 
On the way,they met another relative 
at a stopping station: were the 
packages passed on to this relative ? 


ау n ipo: f 
Apgthine strikingly уей® | 
п soon had become a 
/ . He began practising оп 





smart 


industrial licences and import per- 
ts. He would charge fancy fees 
for an air trip to New Delhi—first- 


class hotel accommodationzet cetera | 


all found—and he knew how to 
wangle them. For by now, Dad 


held the key portfolio for the purpose. 


In one of the big deals, there was 
a slip and the Government caught 
the racket. The erring company 
—a big name—lost the licence 
because it was illegally secured by 
Son’s versatile pulls. The company 
had to pay the penalty; at that time 
the present Prime Minister was 
the Commerce & Industry Minister. 

But Son was left untouched. 
Then came the uproar over the 
Mundhra deal. Sri Chagla in his 
famous report said that “unfortu- 
nately the real truth has not come 
out.” Nehru ‘himself thought 
that TTK was the least implicated 
though he had to resign as Finance 
Minister. Р 

Now І hear the brillant’ young 
man was close to Mundhra and it 
was he who had moved to help him. 


Of course Father too was helpful. ` 


Son’s share of the pie was not a 
small amount. _ 

Year before last, a well-known 
Bombay jeweller went to Europe. 
Son stayed with him at Antwerp 
for more than a month. Father 
also had gone abroad on important 
Government assignment. After 
finishing his official duties, he 
relaxed and joined the jeweller’s 
party at Antwerp. They returned 
together by the same plane. No 
customs check, for they all formed 
part of the VIP entourage. And that 
day, Father and Son lunched with the 
jeweller friend—to celebrate their 
return home. 

There are many such achieve- 
ments to Son’s credit. He has a 
fleet of six cars, of which four are 
air-conditioned. Father naturally 
uses one of these when he is in 
Bombay. His luxurious flat is all 
air-conditioned, including  ,the 
bathrooms. 


Once a friend naively asked - 


Father, wondering what he thought 
of Son's doings. Father nearly 
lost his temper—after all his son is 
a free citizen of a free country and 
has every right to go in for good 
business. —SCRIBBLER 
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P The Schism in Culture 


The Two Cultures: and A Second Look, C. P. Snow 
Cambridge University Press, Pp. 107. Price 10 sk 6d 


P. Snow's Two Cultures has come in 

for a measure of strong criticism as 

*also a wide range of appreciation ever 
since he urged in his famous Rede lectures 
(1959) the necessity of bridging the ever- 
widening gulf between the world of science 
and the world of literature. 

An eminent physicist; Snow spent a good 
deal of time with his professional colleagues. 
But his interests were not confined to science 
alone. At night he “would go off with 
his literary colleagues". . M 

This close association with scientists 
and writers, his trips back and forth between 
these two groups, soon made him realise 
that they were gradually drifting away into 
two different worlds. This realization 
made him become "occupied with the 

problem" of what he calis the “Two 
Cultures." - 

In the book under review we find Snow 
trying to explain and find a solution to this 
problem of “two cultures". The first part 
of this book, that is, “Two Cultures’ is the 
text of the speech he delivered in 1959 
as the Rede Lectures and the other ‘A 
Second Look’ is based mainly on the 
Birbeck Lectures and is a reply to the 
many criticisms that came up against 
Two Cultures. The attack against -Two 
Cultures was almost unprecedented. Е.К. 
Leavis in an article Two Cultures: The 
Significance of C.P. Snow even went to the 
extent of personal abuse. ` 

However, ever since Snow placed this 
issue of two cultures in its correct pers- 
pective .it immediately became, contro- 
versial. Intellectuals in Great Britain 
as also in other countries evinced deep 
interest in hearing his views on the ‘two 
cultures’. Snow experienced this in the 
United States and in the Soviet Union, the 
two countries with a system of education 
much more advanced than Britain. 

The only possible explanation, Snow 
thinks, for this “‘excited interest" is that 
a large number of people have been thinking 
exactly along the, same lines. Snow's 
contribution to this resurgence of interest 
is that he focussed the problem crystal 
clear at the right moment, though he had 
already touched upon it twice before. 

Many of Snow's-friends as well as his 
critics argued that the gulf between the 
scientists and the literary men was part of 
a process which would never stop. There- 
fore, there wa$ no use of wasting one’s 
time and energy on it. 

But, to Snow things looked different. 
According to him the difficulty educated 
persons find in communicating with each 
other “од the plane of their major intellec- 
tual concern” is very serious and “15 leading 
us to interpret the past wrongly, to misjudge 
the present, and to deny our hopes of 
the future.” Therefore, we should go on 
trying, as long as we can, to bridge this gap. 
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Snow gives three reasons to press his 
point home. (i) Most of the decisions of 
major importance all over the world in the 
next 20 years are going to have a large 
scientific content. If those -decisions are 
taken by people without any scientific ex- 
perience, then the likelibood is that the 
decisions are going to be unwise and 
unimaginative, (i) Unless we can com- 


‘municate properly both these cultures are 


going to suffer, the literary one desperately, 
because it needs some of the refreshment, 
optimism and confidence of science. 
The scientific culture needs indirectly the 
human wisdom which still exists in parts 
of the literary culture, and possibly other 
things literary culture сап” give it and, 
(iif) This divide seems symbolic of greater 
divides. The world is increasingly in 
danger of being split into groups which 
cannot communicate with each other. 
And anything we can do, which helps 
people to begin to’ understand each other, 
will help in the lang run to ensure our 
survival as human beings. 

In fact, the compartmentalisation which 


„was intentionally or otherwise injected into 


the education system years ago, especially 
after the industrial revolution, was the be- 
ginning of all this muddle. This compart- 
mentalisation shut the door of science to 
students of humanities ‘and -the door 
of humanities to students of science. It 
actually built up a wall (though invisible) 
between the students of science and huma- 
nities (or art, you may call it) and thereby 
prohibited them from coming into contact 
with one another. 

To demolish this wall and to unite the 
‘two cultures’ into one (or, to evolve a third 
culture from it, which, Snow is convinced, 
is coming) "the universities must use 
specialist studies as the vehicle for a libe- 
ralisation." Eric Ashby, in his Technology 
and the Academics argues that there is much 
to be said in favour of this view. 

But, the experience of today is that 
specialisation is planned in such a way that 
the scientists are mostly ignorant about 
Shakespeare, Milton, Ibsen, Tolstoy or 
Dickens and the literary men ignorant 
about ICBM or the other breath-taking 
developments in the field of science and 
technology. This gradually lead the non- 
scientists to think that “Ше scientists are 
shallow and optimistic, unaware of man’s 
conditions" and the scientists to think 
that non-scientists are "totally lacking in 
foresight.” - 

-No doubt, this way of thinking, this 
trend towards ‘polarisation’ is a sheer loss 
to mankind as a whole. Therefore, what is 
needed is a drastic rethinking in education 
to the extent of making necessary changes in 
the present system. Changes alone will 
not set things right. Bun, first things must 


come first, and reformation in the present- 


in the Western world есап 





tion". А 

This fanaticism, if one may call it so, 
has been deeply ingrained in Britain's 
entire system. Even today, though science 
and art are taught in the British (as well as 
in the Indian) universities, the choice for 
a student is either of the two. This state 
of things must change. 

To focus the shortcomings in Britain’s - 
educational system Snow explains how the 
Americans and the Russians have planned 
their education. A very loose, and general 
system of education prevails in American 
high schools. When high school students 
graduate and enter college, education is 
much more diffused and less professional 
than in Britain. “Real severity" іл Ame- 
rica enters at the Ph. D. level. Suddenly, 
at this stage “the Americans begin to work 
their students much harder than we (the 
British) do". 

The general method in Russia has been 
“to put everyone through a kind of conti- 
nental Lycee Course, with a sizeable 
component, more than 40 per cent,’ of 
Science and mathematics. Every one has 
to do all subjects. At the university, this 
general education ceases abruptly; and 
for the last three years of the five-year course 
the specialisation is more intensive even 
than ours" (that is, Britain's). 

According to Snow, the Russians have 
judged tbe situation sensibly: and, they 
have a deeper insight into the scientific 
revolution than the British or the American 
have. Therefore, the gap between the 


~ cultures in Russia doesn't seem to be any- 


thing so yawning as in Britain. 

While -discussing the widening gulf 
between the scientists and the literary men,” 
Snow also focuses attention on the growing 
gap between the industrialised countries 
and the rest of the world. This problem 
received excellent treatment in his recent ~ 
inaugural address at the Tagore Lectures 
on ‘Two Cultures and the Third World’, 
in London. 

He had then criticised the richer nations 
for not extending sufficient assistance to 
the economically backward nations to-rise 
up and stand on their own feet. In the 
book under review he says “опсе the trick 
of getting rich is known, as it now is, the 
world can’t survive half rich and half poor 
....The trouble is, the West with its 
divided culture finds it hard to grasp just 
how big, and above all just how fast the 
transformation must be." 

He further says that there is no excuse 
for Western man not to know this. “Апа 
not to know that this is the one way out 
through the three menaces which stand in 
our way—H-Bomb, war, over-population, 


ће gap betweén the rich and the poor. 


This is one of the situations where the 
worst crime is innocence." 
Apart from highlighting the disturbing 


.development of the- "two cultures" ‘which 


now “just make faces", this book seryes as 
an excellent guide to planners in every 
country. 

—P. Viswanathan, 


MAINSTREAM , 








Paramount necessity for the 
formation of health 
You feel tired to work . . . de not get energy to work or suffer - 


from colds ... or perhaps you have not a desire for food 
er what you take does not digest even. 





Then it would rapidly improve your health if 
you take two spoonful of Mritasanjibani 
mixed with four spoonful of с-е--------- 
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